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The  political  prospects  of  the  New  Year  were  greeted  by  the 
public  without  strong  excitement  or  ardour  of  party  hostility. 
That  a  feeling  of  discontent  with  the  Gladstone  Ministry  had 
been  on  the  increase  lately  was  very  evident.  Mr.  Cardwell 
alluded  to  it,  when,  in  a  speech  at  the  Oxford  Druid  dinner  on 
New  Year's  Day,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  "  the  autumnal  fog 
which  had  shrouded  the  Government  had  a  little  lifted,"  and  that 
when  Parliament  met  it  would  disappear.  The  recent  scattered 
elections  testified  to  it.  In  the  History  for  1873  we  have  noticed 
the  frequent  Conservative  victories,  against  which  the  Liberals  had 
only  to  set  their  successes  at  Bath  and  at  Taunton.  The  Stroud 
election  in  January  of  the  new  year  now  came  to  swell  the  Opposi- 
tion boasts.  The  vacancy  was  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Win- 
terbotham,  who  had  held  oflSce  in  the  Government:  and  the 
substitution  for  him  of  Mr.  Dorington,  the  Conservative  candidate, 
by  a  decisive  majority,  showed  a  great  change  in  local  feeling. 
An  election  contest  at  Newcastle,  too,  though  it  resulted  in  favour 
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of  Mr.  Cowen,  the  Radical  nominee,  was  accompanied  by  circum- 
stances which  brought  consolation  to  the  defeated  party. 

The  Premier  was  in  i(ome  difficulty  about  his  own  seat  at 
Greenwich.  When,  on  occasion  of  the  recent  Ministerial  changes, 
he  shifted  himself  into  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
vice  Mr.  Lowe,  he  did  not  challenge  again  the  votes  of  his  con- 
stituents. This  was  taken  up  by  his  adversaries  as  an  imconsti- 
tutional  omission  ;  and  it  was  generally  surmised  that  when 
Parliament  met  he  would  have  to  stand  an  inquiry  which  might 
endanger  his  position.  Amidst  the  Government  ranks  it  was  well 
known  that  there  existed  discontent,  and  a  failing  in  mutual 
cordiality,  while  the  old  allegiance  to  the  chief  had  waxed  very 
lukewarm.  Still  no  violent  or  immediate  crisis  was  apprehended, 
and  the  meeting  of  Parliament  as  usual  on  February  5,  for  its 
sixth  and  last  natural  Session,  was  looked  forward  to  as  a  necessary 
and  imdoubted  occurrence. 

About  the  middle  of  January  it  was  announced  that  the 
Premier  was  confined  to  his  bed  with  a  bronchial  attack.  He  was 
well  enough,  however,  a  few  days  after  to  receive  a  deputation  sent 
to  elicit  his  opinion  as  to  the  extension  of  the  county  franchise, 
and  to  make  a  long  speech  in  reply,  the  upshot  of  which  was  that 
he  did  not  consider  the  country  yet  ripe  for  the  proposed  reform ; 
but  which,  at  the  same  time,  indirectly  conveyed,  as  many 
thought,  the  indications  of  his  sympathy  with  the  principle  of  the 
measure. 

The  effect  was  like  that  of  a  thunderbolt  falling  from  a  calm 
empyrean,  when,  on  the  24th,  a  long  manifesto  appeared  in  the 
public  papers,  signed  with  the  Minister's  name  and  addressed  to 
his  constituents  at  Greenwich,  announcing  that  the  present  Par- 
liament was  to  be  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  summoned  to  meet 
without  delay.  The  reasons  for  this  most  unexpected  proceeding 
were  thus  touched  upon  : — 

"  In  the  month  of  March  last  the  Government  were  defeated 
in  their  effort  to  settle  upon  just  and  enlarged  principles  the  long 
disputed  question  of  the  higher  education  in  Ireland,  if  not  by  a 
combined,  yet  by  a  concurrent,  effort  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion and  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  prelacy  of  Ireland.  Upon 
suffering  this  defeat,  the  Government,  according  to  the  practice 
of  our  Constitution,  placed  their  resignations  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sovereign.  Her  Majesty,  in  the  just  and  wise  exercise  of  her  high 
office,  applied  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  He,  however, 
declaring  that  he  was  not  prepared  with  a  policy,  and  could  not 
govern  in  the  existing  Parliament,  declined  to  fill  the  void  which 
he  had  made.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  thought  ourselves 
bound  by  loyalty  to  the  Queen  not  to  decline  the  resumption  of 
oiu"  offices.  But  this  step  we  took  with  an  avowed  reluctance. 
We  felt  that,  in  consequence  of  what  had  happened,  both  the 
Crown  and  country  were  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  as  it  was 
established  that,  during  the  existence  of  the  present  Parliament, 
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one  party  only  could  govern,  and  must,  therefore,  govern  without 
appeal.  We  also  felt  that  a  precedent  had  been  set,  which  both 
diminished  our  strength  and  weakened  the  general  guarantees  for 
the  responsibility  and  integrity  of  Parliamentary  opposition. 

"  Of  this  diminution  of  strength  we  were  painfully  and  sensibly 
reminded  during  the  Session  by  the  summary  and  rapid  dismissal, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  of  measures  which  had  cost  much  time  and 
labour  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

"But  we  remembered  that  in  the  years  1868  and  1870,  when 
the  mind  of  the  country  was  unambiguously  expressed,  the  House 
of  Lords  had,  much  to  its  honour,  deferred  to  that  expression  upon 
matters  of  great  moment ;  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  it  would  have 
continued  in  this  course,  had  the  isolated  and  less  cei-tain,  but 
still  frequent  and  fresh,  indications  of  public  opinion  at  single 
elections  continued  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  powerful  and 
authentic,  but  now  more  remote,  judgment  of  1868. 

"  This  state  of  things,  which  was  not  satisfactory  at  the  close  of 
the  last  Session,  and  which  has  not  admitted  of  remedy  by  the 
method  of  resignation  and  a  change  of  Government,  has  not  im- 
proved during  the  recess,  especially  the  latter  part  of  the  recess ; 
and  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  Administration,  able  to 
anticipate  and  survey  the  principal  parts  and  the  general  character 
of  the  work  which  awaits  it,  has  been  called  on  to  consider  whether 
it  could  reasonably  undertake  such  work  without  a  fresh  access  of 
strength,  and  to  frame  its  advice  to  Her  Majesty  accordingly. 

"  The  question  whether  Ministers  ought  to  retain  or  to  abandon 
office  should  be  decided  by  a  general  election,  with  the  oppor- 
tunity which  it  aflfords  for  broad  declarations  of  policy  and  issues 
tnily  national,  and  cannot  be  satisfactorily  solved  by  isolated 
contests,  of  which  the  issue  is  in  a  greater  degree  dependent  on 
close  discipline  and  finished  and  concentrated  organisation. 

"  From  a  state  of  things  thus  fitful  and  casual,  we  desire  to 
pass  to  one  in  which  the  nation  will  have  had  full  opportunity  of 
expressing  will  and  choice  as  between  the  political  parties.  The 
Government  of  the  day,  whatever  it  be,  will  be  armed  with  its 
just  means  of  authority  both  within  and  without  the  Legislature. 
The  Opposition  will  enjoy  the  power,  and  doubtless  will  not  shrink 
from  the  duty,  of  taking  office.  The  House  of  Commons  will  be 
reinstated  in  its  full  possession  of  Constitutional  authority,  and 
when  it  shall  see  cause  to  withdraw  its  confidence  from  an  Ad- 
ministration, it  will  not  leave  the  Sovereign  without  resource." 

After  reviewing  the  acts  of  the  late  Ministry,  and  claiming 
credit  to  it  for  the  measures  it  had  passed,  Mr.  Gladstone  then 
dexterously  threw  out  his  bait  for  a  renewal  of  confidence,  in  the 
shape  of  a  diminution  of  local  taxation  and  of  an  intended  total 
repeal  of  the  Income  Tax,  for  which  the  surplus  he  should  have  to 
show  of  four  millions,  would  aflford  justification.  He  said :  "  In 
1842  the  Income  Tax  was  employed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  partly  to 
cover  a  serious  deficit  in  the  revenue,  but  principally  to  allow  of 
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important  advances  in  the  direction  of  free  trade.  I  need  not 
dwell  on  the  great  work  of  liberation  which  has  been  accomplished 
by  its  aid.  Mainly  perhaps  on  this  account,  it  has  been  borne 
with  an  exemplary  patience.  But  no  Government  has  ever  been 
able  to  make  it  perpetual,  like  our  taxes  in  general,  or  even  to 
obtain  its  renewal  for  any  very  long  term  of  years.  Since  1860 
it  has  been  granted  by  an  annual  Act.  During  a  long  time,  for 
reasons  on  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  here  to  dwell,  the 
country  cherished,  together  with  the  desire,  the  expectation  or 
hope  of  its  extinction.  But  the  sum  annually  drawn  from  it 
formed  so  heavy  an  item  in  the  accounts  from  year  to  year,  that 
it  appeared  to  have  grown  unmanageable.  It  has,  however,  been 
the  happy  fortime  of  Mr.  Lowe  to  bring  it  down,  first  from  6d.  to 
4d.,  and  then  from  4d.  to  3d.  in  tlie  pound.  The  proceeds  of  the 
Income  Tax  for  the  present  year  are  expected  to  be  between 
5,000,000i.  and  6,000,000i.,  and  at  a  sacrifice  for  the  financial 
year  of  something  less  than  5,500,000i.  the  country  may  enjoy 
the  advantage  and  relief  of  its  total  repeal. 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  an  effort  should  now  be  made 
to  attain  this  advantage,  nor  to  declare  that,  according  to  my 
judgment,  it  is  in  present  circumstances  practicable. 

"  And  yet,  while  making  this  recommendation  and  avowal,  I 
have  more  to  add.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  proposals 
I  have  mentioned  contemplate  principally  the  relief  of  rateable 
and  other  property,  although  there  are  many  among  the  payers  of 
Income  Tax  the  association  of  whom  with  that  term  seems  almost 
to  mock  them.  But  it  is  manifest  that  we  ought  not  to  aid  the 
rates,  and  remove  the  Income  Tax,  without  giving  to  the  general 
consumer,  and  giving  him  simultaneously,  some  marked  relief  in 
the  class  of  articles  of  popular  consumption. 

"  It  may  be  observed  that  the  changes  I  have  indicated  would 
dispose  of  more,  indeed  considerably  more,  than  the  surplus  I  have 
named ;  and  that  I  am  not  entitled  to  anticipate  any  larger 
balance  of  available  revenue  during  the  coming  financial  year  from 
the  present  sources  as  they  are  fixed  by  law.  But  I  have  said 
nothing  to  preclude  the  Government  from  asking  Parliament  to 
consider,  in  conjunction  with  those  great  remissions,  what 
moderate  assistance  could  be  had  from  judicious  adjustments  of 
existing  taxes.  And  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  add  that, 
admitting,  as  I  do  admit,  the  declarations  of  1868,  I  for  one 
could  not  belong  to  a  Government  which  did  not  on  every  occa- 
sion seek  to  enlarge  its  resources  by  a  wise  economy.  But  these, 
I  admit,  are  general  declarations.  Their  whole  value  depends 
upon  their  future  and  practical  development.  On  this  subject  I 
will  frankly  allow  that  the  question  is  for  the  moment  one  of 
confidence.  The  policy  of  the  Government  for  the  last  five  years 
in  particular,  the  character  and  opinions  of  my  colleagues,  and  the 
financial  and  commercial  legislation  with  which  I  may  say  that, 
since  1842, 1  have  been  associated,  are  before  you.     I  can  only 
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add  that  I  have  not  spoken  lightly,  but  deliberately,  and  with  full 
persuasion." 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  he  thus  summed  up  the  merits 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  general : — 

"  It  is  sometimes  said,  gentlemen,  that  we  of  the  Liberal 
Government  and  party  have  endangered  the  institutions  and 
worried  all  the  interests  of  the  country.  As  to  the  interests,  I 
am  aware  of  no  one  of  them  that  we  have  injured.  If  we  have 
unhappily  oflfended  any,  it  has  been  neither  our  intention  nor  our 
wish,  but  the  consequence  of  our  anxiety  to  consult  the  highest 
interest  of  all,  in  which  all  others  are  involved — the  interest  of 
the  nation. 

"  As  to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  gentlemen,  the  charge 
is  the  very  same  that  you  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  urged 
against  Liberal  Governments  in  general  for  the  last  forty  years. 
It  is  time  to  test  by  a  general  survey  of  the  past  this  trite  and 
vague  allegation.  Now,  t;,here  has  elapsed  a  period  of  forty,  or 
more  exactly  forty-three  years  since  the  Liberal  party  acquired 
the  main  direction  of  public  affairs.  This  followed  another  period 
of  about  forty  years,  beginning  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  during  which  there  had  been  an  almost  unbroken 
rule  of  their  opponents,  who  claimed,  and  were  reputed  to  be  the 
great  preservers  of  the  institutions  of  the  conntry.  But  I  ask 
you  to  judge  the  men  by  the  general  results.  I  fear  we  must 
admit  that  the  term  of  foity  years  of  Tory  rule,  which  <*losed  in 
1830,  and  to  which  you  are  invited  to  return,  left  the  institutions 
of  the  country  weaker,  aye,  even  in  its  peace  and  order  less  secure, 
than  at  the  commencement  of  the  period  it  had  found  them.  I 
am  confident  that  if  now  the  present  Government  be  dismissed 
from  the  service  of  their  Gracious  Mistress  and  of  the  country, 
the  Liberal  party,  which  they  represent,  may  at  least  challenge 
contradiction  when  they  say  that  their  term  of  forty  years  leaves 
the  Throne,  the  laws,  and  the  institutions  of  the  country  not 
weaker,  but  stronger,  than  it  found  them." 

The  challenge  for  the  national  verdict  thus  impulsively  thrown 
down  was  eagerly  taken  up  by  the  rival  party  in  the  State.  Mr. 
Disraeli  immediately  replied  to  Mr.  Gladstone  by  issuing  an 
address  to  the  electors  of  the  County  of  Buckingham,  in  which  he 
did  not  scruple  to  resume  the  tone  of  flippant  sarcasm  charac- 
teristic of  his  famous  letter  to  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton  on  occasion 
of  the  late  Bath  election. 

"  The  Prime  Minister,"  said  the  Conservative  chief,  "  has  ad- 
dressed to  his  constituents  a  prolixnarrative,  in  which  he  mentions 
many  of  the  questions  that  have  occupied,  or  may  occupy,  public 
attention,  but  in  which  I  find  nothing  definite  as  to  the  policy  he 
would  pursue,  except  this,  that,  having  the  prospect  of  a  large 
surplus,  he  will,  if  retained  in  power,  devote  that  surplus  to  the 
remission  of  taxation,  which  would  be  the  course  of  any  party  or 
any  Ministry,     But  what  is  remarkable  in  his  proposals  is  that, 
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on  the  one  hand,  they  are  accompanied  by  the  disquieting  infpr- 
mation  that  the  surplus,  in  order  to  make  it  adequate,  must  be 
enlarged  by  an  *  adjustment,'  which  must  mean  an  increase  of 
existing  taxes,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  his  principal  measures 
of  relief  will  be  the  diminution  of  local  taxation  and  the  abolition 
of  the  Income  Tax — ^measures  which  the  Conservative  party  have 
always  favoured  and  which  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  friends  have 
always  opposed. 

"Gentlemen,  I  have  ever  endeavoured,  and,  if  returned  to 
Parliament,  I  shall,  whether  in  or  out  of  oflBce,  continue  the  en- 
deavour, to  propose  or  support  all  measures  calculated  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom.  But  I  do  not  think 
this  great  end  is  advanced  by  incessant  and  harassing  legislation. 
The  English  people  are  governed  by  their  customs  as  much  as  by 
their  laws,  and  there  is  nothing  they  more  dislike  than  unnecessary 
restraint  and  meddling  interference  in  their  affairs.  Generally 
speaking,  I  should  say  of  the  Administration  of  the  last  five  years 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  us  all  if  there  had  been  a  little 
more  energy  in  our  foreign  policy  and  a  little  less  in  our  domestic 
legislation. 

"  By  an  act  of  folly  or  of  ignorance  rarely  equalled,  the  present 
Ministry  relinquished  a  Treaty  which  secured  us  the  freedom  of  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  for  our  trade  with  China  and  Japan,  and  they, 
at  the  same  time,  entering  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  into  those 
'  equivocal  and  entangling  engagements '  which  the  Prime  Minister 
now  deprecates,  involved  us  in  the  Ashantee  War.  The  honour  of 
the  country  now  requires  that  we  should  prosecute  that  war 
with  the  vigour  necessary  to  ensure  success ;  but  when  that 
honour  is  vindicated,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  inquire 
by  what  means  we  were  led  into  a  costly  and  destructive  contest 
which  neither  Parliament  nor  the  country  has  ever  sanctioned, 
and  of  the  necessity  or  justice  of  which,  in  its  origin,  they  have 
not  been  made  aware. 

"  The  question  of  a  further  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
again  suggested  by  the  Prime  Minister,  I  think  unwisely.  The 
argument  for  extending  to  the  counties  the  household  franchise  of 
the  towns  on  the  groimd  of  the  existing  system  being  anomalous 
is  itself  fallacious, 

"  There  has  always  been  a  difference  between  the  franchises  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  country,  and  no  one  has  argued  more 
strongly  than  the  present  Prime  Minister  against  the  contemplated 
identity  of  suffrage.  The  Conservative  party  view  this  question 
without  prejudice.  They  have  proved  that  they  are  not  afraid  of 
popular  rights.  But  the  late  Reform  Act  was  a  large  measure, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ballot,  has  scarcely  been  tested  by 
experience,  and  they  will  hesitate  before  they  sanction  further 
legislation,  which  will  inevitably  involve,  among  other  consider- 
able changes,  the  disfranchisement  of  at  least  all  boroughs  in  the 
kingdom  comprising  less  than  40,000  inhabitants. 
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"  G^tlemen,  the  impending  general  election  is  one  of  no  mean 
importance  for  the  future  character  of  this  kingdom.  There  is 
reason  to  hope,  from  the  address  of  the  Prime  Minister,  putting 
aside  some  ominous  suggestions  which  it  contains  as  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  a  local  and  subordinate  Legislature,  that  he  is  not, 
certainly  at  present,  opposed  to  our  national  institutions  or  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Empire.  But,  unfortunately, 
among  his  adherents  some  assail  the  Monarchy,  others  impugn 
the  independence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  while  there  are  those  who 
would  relieve  Parliament  altogether  from  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  one  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Others,  again,  urge 
him  to  pursue  his  peculiar  policy  by  disestablishing  the  Anglican 
as  he  has  despoiled  the  Irish  Church  ;  while  trusted  colleagues  in. 
his  Cabinet  openly  concur  with  them  in  their  desire  altogether  to 
thrust  religion  from  the  place  which  it  ought  to  occupy  in  national 
education. 

"These,  gentlemen,  are  solemn  issues,  and  the  impending 
general  election  must  decide  them.  Their  solution  must  be 
arrived  at  when  Europe  is  more  deeply  stirred  than  at  any  period 
since  the  Reformation,  and  when  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  and 
religious  freedom  mainly  depends  upon  the  strength  and  stability 
of  England.  I  ask  you  to  return  me  to  the  House  of  Commons  to 
resist  every  proposal  which  may  impair  that  strength  and  to  support 
by  every  means  her  Imperial  sway." 

The  passage  about  the  Straits  of  Malacca  in  Mr.  Disraeli's 
address  gave  rise  to  a  little  controversial  byplay  which  relieved  the 
severity  of  the  head  and  front  attack  ;  in  a  subsequent  speech  to  his 
constituents,  Mr.  Gladstone  seized  upon  it  for  pointed  criticism: — 

"  Mr.  Disraeli  has  taken  you  to  a  very  distant  region,  to  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  and  he  says  that  we  have  committed  an 
astonishing  piece  of  folly,  and  have  compromised  the  freedom  of 
passage  for  our  trade  to  China  and  Japan.  Now,  I  must  detain 
you  a  few  minutes  upon  this.  The  transaction  was  in  the  year 
1871  ;  yet  Mr.  Disraeli  sat  still  in  the  House  of  Conmions  during 
the  sessions  of  1872  and  1873,  and  entirely  forgot  his  duty  to  the 
Straits  of  Malacca.  What  has  happened  to  rouse  him  from  his 
insensibility  ?  An  article  has  been  published  in  Fraser's  Maga- 
zine which  has  greatly  enlightened  his  mind.  That  article  was 
written  by  a  gentleman  named  Bowles,  and  I  am  greatly  mistaken 
if  Mr.  Disiaeli  does  not  find  that  he  who  plays  at  bowls  must 
expect  to  meet  with  rubbers.  Mr.  Disraeli  says  that  we  had  a 
Treaty  securing  the  freedom  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  for  our 
trade  with  China  and  Japan.  We  had  no  such  Treaty.  We  had  a 
Treaty  with  Holland  which  gave  England  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
on  the  Malay  continent,  and  which  gave  to  Holland  a  similar 
exclusive  title  to  frame  treaties  and  make  her  own  arrangements 
in  the  Island  of  Sumatra,  which  forms  the  other  side  of  the  Straits 
of  Malacca,  and  in  all  the  neighbouring  islands,  but  that  gave  no 
security  whatever  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 
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The  Treaty  was  made  in  1834,  and  I  am  not  now  going  to  discuss 
it.   But  if  there  is  danger  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca  of  stopping 
freedom  of  navigation,  that  danger  accrues  where  the  Strait  is 
narrowest,  because  it  is  there  evidently  that  interruption  will  be 
oflfered  to  the  navigation.     The  Strait  is  narrowest  at  the  part  of 
Sumatra  which  is  occupied  by  the  kingdom  of  Siak.     The  Dutch 
made  a  Treaty  some  years  ago  by  which  they  acquired  almost  a 
sovereignty,  or  virtual  supremacy,  in  that  kingdom.     Then  was 
the  time  of  danger,  if  any.    And  when  was  that  Treaty  made  ? 
It  was  made  in    1868,  when   Mr.   Disraeli    was   in   office.      It 
was  forwarded  by  the  Dutch  Minister  to  Lord  Malmesbury  on 
September  21,  1868,  and  on  September  23   Lord   Malmesbury 
•acknowledged  the  receipt,  and  returned  his  thanks  for  the  Treaty." 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  slack  to  reply.     Addressing  his  consti- 
tuents on  the   31st,  he  declared  Mr.  Gladstone's  statements  to 
liave  been  grossly  inaccurate.     "  What  on  earth,"  he  asked,  **  has 
England  to  do  with  any  Treaty  between  the  Dutch  Government 
and  the  King  of  Siak  ?     We  had  no  more  power  to  prevent  it 
than  to  prevent  the  transit  of  Venus.     Mr.  Gladstone  made  a 
charge  against  the  late  Government  in  distinct  language,  and  a 
most  serious  one.     He  said  this  Treaty  that  we  had  made  with  the 
Dutch,  by  which  we  had  relinquished  all  security  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  which  led  indirectly  to  the 
Ashantee   War,  was  negotiated   by   the  very   Goveniment  over 
which   Mr.  Disraeli   himself  presided.     It  was  the  act  of  Lord 
Derby  himself,  under  my  sanction  and  my  advice.     I  have  to  give 
to  that  statement  of  Mr.  Gladstone  an  absolute  and  unequivocal 
denial.     Something  did  occur  on  the  subject  of  the  Straite  when 
we  were  in  office,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Government  over  which 
I  presided  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
alleges  against  us." 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  rallied  again  to  the  charge  when  next 
addressing  his  constituents  in  the  third  and  last  of  those  miarvel- 
lous  feats  of  rhetoric  wliich  signalised  his  new  candidature  for 
their  suffrages. 

"I  found,"  he  said,  *'in  the  address  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  a  state- 
ment that  we  had  surrendered  control  over  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 
If  you  will  turn  to  tlie  map  you  will  find  that  the  kingdom  of 
Acheen  is  separated  by  little  short  of  200  miles  from  the  other 
side  of  the  water.  Do  you  call  a  sea  of  150  or  200  miles  broad 
'  Straits  ? '  I  should  like  to  know  what  Sti'aits  in  the  world  are 
150  miles  broad.  The  real  Straits  of  Malacca  are  but  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  broad.  *  But,  no,'  says  Mr.  Disraeli,  '  the  Straits  of 
Malacca  are  between  Acheen  and  the  continent,  where  the  sea  is 
150  miles  wide.'  Now,  I  ask,  is  it  not  reasonable,  when  I  found 
him  complaining  that  we  had  abandoned  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
that  I,  in  examining  the  case,  instead  of  saying  what  we  had  done 
with  respect  to  the  part  150  miles  broad,  should  look  to  the  part 
which  was  twenty  miles  broad,  and  which  I  really  thought  to  be 
the  Straits?    But  Mr.  Disraeli — I  have  no  doubt  quite  unin- 
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tentionally — has  fallen  into  a  sad  error,  which  I  will  endeavour  to 
expose.  The  narrow  part  of  the  Straits  in  the  Island  of  Suuiatra 
is  bordered  by  the  kingdom  of  Siak.  It  was  with  regard  to  Siak 
I  stated  that  Lord  Malmesbury  had  accepted  with  thanks  the 
Treaty  transmitted  by  the  Dutch  announcing  that  they  had 
assumed  the  control  of  Siak.  I  stated  also  that  the  kingdom  of 
Siak  was  the  part  of  Sumatra  which  was  important  with  respect 
to  the  Straits." 

Meanwhile,  the  financial  "  bid  "  on  the  part  of  the  rival  poli- 
tical leaders  was  far  more  important  than  their  controversy  about 
the  Straits  of  Malacca.  Mr.  Disraeli  did  not  compete  with  his 
antagonist  in  offering  a  total  repeal  of  the  Income  Tax,  and  in  a 
speech  at  Newport  Pagnell  gave  his  reasons  for  objecting  to  the 
policy  of  such  a  measure. 

"  My  views  upon  the  Income  Tax,"  he  said — "  I  think  I  may 
say  the  views  of  the  Conservative  party  generally — are  these.  We 
look  upon  the  Income  Tax  as  essentially  a  temporary  tax,  to  use 
the  language  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  essentially  a  war  tax.  But 
at  the  same  time  I  acknowledge  that  there  may  be  circumstances 
of  grave  import  which  may  justify  the  imposition  of  an  Income 
Tax  for  a  great  national  purpose,  such  as  the  reform  of  a  tariff, 
for  which  reasons  Sir  Robeit  Peel  had  recourse  to  it.  If  JNfr. 
Gladstone  asks  me,  '  Are  you  prepared  to  repeal  the  Income  Tax 
by  means  of  imposing  other  taxes  ? '  I  am  boimd  to  say  it  is  not 
a  policy  that  I  should  recommend.  If  you  have  deviated  from 
the  national  system  of  this  country,  and  instead  of  reserving  the 
Income  Tax  merely  for  war,  have  it  for  other  important  purp^oses, 
the  propriety  of  which  I  do  not  question — if  you  have  brought  it 
into  your  financial  system  as  a  powerful  though  temporary  means 
— I  think  you  must  take  the  consequences  of  that,  and  you  must 
relieve  yourselves  from  it,  and  get  rid  of  the  burden  with  discre- 
tion and  with  prudence,  and  that  you  must  do  it  as  gradually  as 
your  surplus  revenue  permits  you  to  do  it,  with  a  due  considera- 
tion at  the  same  time  of  all  other  claims  upon  that  surplus  ;  and, 
therefore,  when  I  said  in  my  address  to  you  that  the  Conservative 
party  favoured  the  repeal  of  the  Income  Tax,  I  said  it,  as  all  of 
you  thoroughly  understand,  with  a  due  deference,  of  course,  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  things,  and  did  not  moan  for  a 
moment  to  uphold  a  policy  which,  to  relieve  you  of  the  Income 
Tax,  would  impose  upon  you  taxes  more  grievous.  Well,  then, 
Mr.  Gladstone  says,  in  the  third  place,  *  Are  you  prepared  to 
diminish  the  duties  upon  articles  of  general  consumption  ?  '  If 
there  be  a  surplus  which  permits  us  to  reduce  duties  upon  arti- 
cles of  general  consumption,  I  am  for  reducing  duties  on  articles  of 
general  consumption.  But  I  say  so  with  this  reservation — I  think 
it  would  be  most  unwise,  after  all  the  reduction  which  has  been 
made  in  articles  of  general  consumption,  to  extinguish  any  source 
or  branch  of  revenue  which  exists.  I  think  that  policy  has  been 
carried  already  to  too  great  an  extent.  Let  us  first  realise  the 
surplus.     Let  the  financial  year  be  terminated.     Let  us  see  what 
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we  have  on  hand,  and  let  us  distribute  those  means  in  a  manner 
which  we  think  most  advantageous  to  the  country." 

The  new  elections  took  place  without  delay,  and  were  over  by 
the  middle  of  February.     It  was  the  first  general  election  that 
had  taken  place  in  England  under  the  conditions  of  the  Ballot ; 
and  on  the  whole  it  contradicted  very  satisfactorily  the  predictions 
of  alarmists.     A  few  riotous  scenes  indeed  occurred.     At  Cinder- 
ford,  in  tiie  Forest  of  Dean,  the  military  and  police  had  to  interpose, 
and  twenty  arrests  were  made.     In  North  Durham  the  excitement 
was  considerable  at  several  of  the  headquarters  of  voting.     At 
Barnsley,  in  the  South-West  Riding,  stones  were  thrown  by  the 
Radical  mob,  and  much  injury  done  to  property.     At  Dudley  the 
Riot  Act  had  to  be  read ;  at  Newcastle  in  Staffordshire,  at  Not- 
tingham, and  at  several  places  in  the  "  Black  Country,*'  violent 
occurrences  took  place.     In  Ireland,  also,  there  were  here  and  there 
some  serious  frays.     Still  these  are  tales  which  all  general  elections 
have  had  to  recount,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  Ballot  by  no  means 
proved  itself  the  foe  to  order  that  its  enemies  had  been  wont  to 
anticipate.     Neither  did  it  prove  itself  the  friend  to  Liberalism 
which  its  advocates  hoped  it  would  be.    On  the  contrary,  the  nation, 
called  upon  to  carry  out  its  wishes  in  a  secret,  irresponsible  fashion, 
returned  a   majority  of  fifty   for   the  Conservative  party.     The 
feeling  varied  very  much  in  different  regions.     Durham  County 
returned  none  but  Liberal  members ;  Essex  and  Suffolk  none  but 
Conservatives;    Yorkshire,    22   Liberals    and    16    Conservatives; 
Lancashire,    7    Liberals   and    26    Conservatives;    Middlesex,    8 
Liberals  and  10  Conservatives.     Scotland  remained  true  to  her 
Liberal  proclivities;  Ireland  was  almost  unanimously  hearty  in 
returning  "  Home  Rulers "  as  her  representatives.     In  the  face 
of  such  a  verdict  there  was  but  one  course,  so  Mr.  Gladstone  con- 
sidered, for  Ministers  to  pursue ;  and  accordingly  on  February  17 
Mr.  Gladstone  went  to  Windsor  and  tendered  his  resignation  and 
that  of  his  colleagues  to  the  Queen.     The  following   day,    Mr. 
Disraeli  was  summoned  to  the  Royal  presence,  with  orders  to  form 
anew  Administration.     When  the  negotiations  were  conapleted, 
the  twelve  members  of  the  Conservative  Cabinet  stood  thus : — 


First  Lord  of  the  Treasury       .         .  Mr.  Disraeli. 

Lord  Chancellor      .....  Lord  Cairns. 

Lord  President  of  the  Council 

Lord  Privy  Seal 

Foreign  Secretary   . 

Secretary  for  India . 

Colonial  Secretary  . 

Secretary  for  War    . 

Home  Department  . 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

Postmaster-General 


.  The  Duke  of  Richmond. 

.  The  Earl  of  Malmesbury. 

.  The  Earl  of  Derby. 

.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

.  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

.  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy. 

.  Mr.  R.  A.  Cross. 

.  Mr.  Ward  Hunt. 

.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

.  Lord  John  Manners. 
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The  only  new  name  on  the  list  was  that  of  Mr.  Cross.  He  was 
a  Lancashire  magistrate,  and  a  friend  of  Lord  Derby's ;  and  Jlr. 
Disraeli  believed  that  he  discovered  in  him  the  true  material 
for  statesmanship. 

On  their  arrival  at  Windsor  to  receive  the  insignia  of  office  the 
new  Ministers  were  greeted  with  hearty  cheers  by  the  crowd.  The 
acquiescence,  or  even  satisfaction,  with  which  the  change  of  Go- 
vernment was  accepted  by  the  nation  at  large  was  not  a  little 
disappointing  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Liberal  notabilities.  In 
fact  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author  of  the  Irish  Church  and 
Land  Acts,  the  destroyer  of  the  Purchase  System  in  the  Army,  the 
Minister  under  whom  the  Education  and  Ballot  Acts  had  been 
passed,  had  calculated  on  the  sympathy  and  admiration  still  felt 
for  the  "  People's  William,"  when  he  ventured  on  the  hazardous 
step  of  a  Dissolution.  His  followers  could  not  readily  forgive  him 
for  the  rash  act.  Had  he  chosen  to  meet  Parliament,  they  said, 
and,  tiuning  his  thoughts  from  recent  mortifications,  brought 
forward  his  glowing  Budget,  a  worthy  monument  of  his  known 
financial  ability,  with  its  tempting  remissions  of  taxation,  any 
temporary  discontent  would  have  vanished  from  the  public  mind, 
his  actual  majority  in  the  House  would  have  rallied  round  him, 
and  his  vessel  would  have  been  launched  again  on  a  favourable 
sea.  To  make  such  a  venture  as  he  had  done  when  the  tide  of  his 
popularity  was  at  ebb  was  sure  to  produce  fatal  results. 

When  the  House  of  Commons  met  for  the  choice  of  a  Speaker, 
a  month  later  than  the  date  originally  contemplated  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session,  the  aspect  of  the  Assembly  was  new  and 
strange.  Liberals  passed  over  to  the  Opposition  benches ;  Conser- 
vatives took  up  their  position  on  the  right  of  the  Speaker's  chair. 
New  faces  appeared  in  numbers — rather  more  than,  two  hundred 
of  the  whole  number  had  not  sat  in  the  late  Parliament — but  the 
new  leaders  were  absent.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  represented  by  Sir 
Percy  Herbert.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  the  front  of  his  own  ranks, 
and  was  warmly  received  by  his  followers.  Mr.  Brand,  the  late 
Speaker,  had  given  universal  satisfaction  by  the  way  in  which  he 
had  discharged  his  duties ;  and  when  he  was  install^  in  the  chair 
again  without  any  opposition,  there  was  something  of  relief  felt  on 
both  sides  that  the  traditions  of  the  past  were  not  entirely  broken 
off.  After  this  preliminary  meeting.  Parliament  had  to  adjourn  for 
the  re-election  of  the  new  Ministers  by  their  several  constituencies. 
On  March  19  it  met  again,  and  was  formally  opened  by  Commis- 
sion, the  Lord  Chancellor  reading  the  Queen's  Speech,  which  ran 
thus : — 

"  My  Loi'ds  and  Gentlemen, — 

"  I  recur  to  your  advice  at  the  earliest  period  permitted  by  the 
arrangements  consequent  on  the  retirement  of  the  late  Adminis- 
tration. 

"  My  relations  with  all  foreign  Powers  continue  to  be  most 
friendly.     I  shall  not  fail  to  exercise  the  influence  arising  from 
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these  cordial  relations  for  the  maintenance  of  European  peace,  and 
the  faithful  observance  of  international  obligations. 

'•  The  marriage  of  my  son,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  with  the 
Grand  Duchess  Marie  Alexandrovna  of  Russia,  is  at  once  a  source 
of  happiness  to  myself  and  a  pledge  of  friendship  between  two 
great  empires. 

"  The  war  with  the  King  of  Ashantee  has  terminated  in  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  his  capital,  and  in  negotiations  which 
I  trust  may  lead  to  a  more  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs  than 
has  hitherto  prevailed  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

"  The  courage,  discipline,  and  endurance  displayed  by  my  forces, 
both  of  the  land  and  sea  service,  t(»gether  with  the  energy  and 
skill  evinced  in  the  conduct  of  the  expedition,  have  brilliantly 
maintained,  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  the  traditionary 
reputation  of  the  British  arms. 

"  I  deeply  regret  that  the  drought  of  last  summer  has  affected 
the  most  populous  provinces  of  my  Indian  Empire,  and  has  pro- 
duced extreme  scarcity,  in  some  parts  amountihg  to  actual  famine, 
over  an  area  inhabited  by  many  millions.  I  have  directed  the 
Governor-General  of  India  to  spare  no  cost  in  striving  to  mitigate 
this  terrible  calamity. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons^ — 
"  The  Estimates  for  the  expenditure  of  the  coming  financial 
year  will  be  forthwith  submitted  to  you, 
"  My  Lords  and  Oentlemen^ — 
"  The  delay  and  expense  attending  the  transfer   of  land  in 
England  have  long  been  felt  to  be  a  reproach  to  our  system  of  law, 
and  a  serious  obstacle  to  dealings  in  real  property.     This  subject 
has,  in  former  Sessions,  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and 
I  trust  that  the  measures  which  will  now  be  submitted  for  your 
consideration  will  be  found  calculated  to  remove  much  of  the  evil 
of  which  complaint  has  been  made. 

"  You  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  the  rearrangement  of 
the  judicature,  and  the  blending  of  the  administration  of  law  and 
equity,  which  were  effected  for  England  by  the  enactment  of  last 
Session,  ought,  on  the  same  principles,  to  be  extended  to  Ireland, 
and  you  will  be  asked  to  devote  some  part  of  your  time  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object. 

*'  The  greater  part  of  these  changes  would  be  inapplicable  to  the 
tribunals  of  Scotland  ;  but  you  will  be  invited,  as  to  that  part  of 
my  kingdom,  to  consider  the  most  satisfactory  mode  of  bringing 
the  procedure  upon  appeals  into  harmony  with  recent  legislation  ; 
and,  among  other  measures  relating  to  her  special  interests,  a  Bill 
for  amending  the  law  relating  to  land  rights  and  for  facilitating 
the  transfer  of  land  will  be  laid  before  you. 

"  Serious  differences  have  arisen,  and  remonstrances  have  been 
made  by  large  classes  of  the  conununity,  as  to  the  working  of  the 
recent  Act  of  Parliament  affecting  the  relationship  of  master  and 
servant,  of  the  Act  of  1871,  which  deals  with  offences  connected 
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with  trade,  and  of  the  law'  of  conspiracy,  more  especially  as  con- 
nected with  these  oflfences.  On  these  subjects  I  am  desirous  that, 
before  attempting  any  fresh  legislation,  you  should  be  in  posses- 
sion of  all  material  facts,  and  of  the  precise  questions  in  contro- 
versy, and  for  this  purpose  I  have  issued  a  Eoyal  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  state  and  working  of  the  present  law  with  a  view 
to  its  early  amendment, 'if  it  should  be  found  necessaiy. 

"  A  Bill  will  be  introduced  dealing  with  such  parts  of  the  Acts 
regulating  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  have  given  rise  to 
complaint  which  appear  to  deserve  the  interference  of  Parliament. 

"  Your  attention  will  also  be  directed  to  the  laws  affecting 
friendly  and  provident  societies. 

"  ^1  these  matters  will  require  your  grave  consideration,  and 
I  pray  that  the  Almighty  may  guide  your  deliberations  for  the 
welfare  of  my  realm." 

The  Address  was  moved  and  seconded  in  the  House  of  liords 
by  Lord  Lothian  and  Lord  Cadogan ;  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Sir  William  Maxwell  and  Mr.  Callender.  Mr.  Torrens  pro- 
posed an  amendment  suggesting  the  desirableness  of  taking  special 
measures  to  meet  the  Indian  Famine;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  con- 
sidered that  no  such  addition  was  necessary  to  the  terms  of  the 
Eoyal  speech,  and  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 

Keplying  to  certain  strictures  of  the  Address  on  the  conduct 
of  the  late  Government  in  dissolving  Parliament,  Mr.  Gladstone 
remarked  that  the  simple  possession  of  a  Parliamentary  majority 
did  not  in  his  opinion  betoken  absolute  confidence  in  a  Govern- 
ment, and  would  not  justify  it  in  remaining  in  office  until  the 
natural  expiration  of  Parliament.  He  owned  that  the  stream  of 
success  obtained  by  the  Opposition  at  individual  elections  had  led 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  prolong 
the  existence  of  the  former  Parliament.  He  admitted  that  the 
verdict  of  the  country  had  been  pronounced  in  no  uncertain 
manner,  and,  without  adverting  to  the  combinations  which  had 
brought  it  about,  he  did  not  regret  the  dissolution  by  which  it 
had  been  evoked,  if  thereby  an  opportunity  had  been  given  to  tlie 
people  to  express  their  opinion  upon  the  conduct  of  public  affairs 
and  upon  those  who  ought  to  direct  them  in  the  future.  The 
transfer  of  power  was  made  under  conditions  favoiurable  to  the 
late  Government.  The  majority  of  the  constituencies  had,  how- 
ever, rejected  their  proposals,  and  as  this  was  the  act  of  the 
country  the  new  Government  was  entitled  to  a  fair  trial  and  open 
space  for  the  development  of  their  plans  and  the  application  of 
their  principles.  If,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  country  should  be 
of  opinion  that  on  the  whole  those  principles  were  not  desirable.  Con- 
stitutional means  would  no  doubt  be  foimd  to  effect  another  change. 

Another  amendment  to  the  Address  was  moved  on  the  follow- 
ing day  by  Mr.  Butt,  on  behalf  of  the  Home  Eule  policy  for 
Ireland.  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  in  opposition  to  it,  though,  as  to 
its  principle,  evasively ;  making  it  his  objection  that  the  motion 
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had  come  by  surprise  upon  the  House,  and  urging  that  the  proper 
course  for  the  Irish  members  to  adopt  would  be  to  bring  in 
measures  directed  to  remedy  the  particular  grievances  of  which 
they  complained.  On  a  division  Mr.  Butt's  amendment  was 
rejected  by  314  votes  to  50. 

The  interest  and  commiseration  excited  in  the  English  public 
at  this  time  by  the  accounts  of  the  increasing  famine  in  India, 
were  testified  by  numerous  meetings,  held  all  over  the  country,  for 
the  pm^ose  of  raising  voluntary  contributions  in  aid  of  the  suf- 
ferers. The  initiation  was  made  at  the  Mansion  House,  on 
February  10,  the  Lord  Mayor  putting  himself  in  front  of  the 
movement ;  3,000i.  was  subscribed  at  once.  By  the  middle  of 
March  the  Mansion  House  P^und  had  reached  45,000^.  At  the 
winding-up  meeting,  in  November,  which  was  the  twenty-third  in 
number,  the  total  sum  raised  at  the  Mansion  House  was  stated  at 
just  under  130,000^. 

Lord  Lawrence  took  up  the  subject  with  much  earnestness. 
In  giving  the  results  of  his  own  observation,  during  the  long  ex- 
perience of  his  Indian  career,  he  expressed  his  approbation  of  the 
labour  test  as  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  the  cases  where  relief 
was  really  needed,  and  he  advised  that  the  disposal  of  the  funds 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions  should  be  entirely  trusted  to  the 
Viceroy. 

When  Parliament  met  for  business,  the  Bengal  famine  was  the 
first  topic  that  invited  serious  discussion.  The  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  introduced  it  into  the  Upper  House,  asking  for  powers 
to  raise  a  loan  of  ten  millions,  to  meet  the  present  emergency ; 
proposing  also  to  charter  a  certain  number  of  steamers  for  trans- 
porting food,  and  to  create  new  means  of  communication  and 
works  of  irrigation  as  helps  against  a  recurrence  of  the  calamity. 
In  the  Commons,  the  House  having  resolved  itself  into  Committee, 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  the  new  Under-Secretary  for  India — a 
young  man  selected  by  Mr.  Disraeli  to  be  one  of  his  rising  states- 
men— made  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  famine 
districts,  and  the  measures  which  had  been  taken  to  meet  the  dis- 
tress. Both  spealiers  gave  as  hearty  support  to  the  policy  pursued 
by  Lord  Northbrook  as  if  that  nobleman  had  been  a  Viceroy 
appointed  by  the  Conservative  and  not  the  Liberal  Government ; 
and,  in  particular,  they  refused  to  blame  his  determination  not  to 
let  the  exports  of  rice  from  India  be  interfered  with,  a  determina- 
tion which  the  press  of  Calcutta,  and  Sir  George  Campbell,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  had  directed  all  their  influence  to 
oppose ;  and  in  respect  to  which  the  powerful  aid  of  the  Times 
newspaper  had  been  lately  given  in  support  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor's  sentiments.  In  fact,  it  was  not  one  of  the  least  of 
Lord  Northbrook's  diflBculties  at  this  time  that  some  of  his  Indian 
officials  were  working  against  him  in  this  important  matter ;  and 
the  hearty  support  he  met  with  from  the  new  Government  at 
home  was  a  circumstance  that  greatly  aided  the  final  triumph 
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is  efforts.  We  quote  some  passages  from  Lord  Salisbury's 
}h : — 

I  think  the  main  controversy  carried  on  with  respect  to  the 
•oy's  policy  is  as  to  the  expediency  or  otherwise  of  arresting 
export  of  grain  by  an  act  of  executive  power.  As  to  this 
7,  it  may  be  impugned  under  two  heads.  You  may  look  at  it 
mere  question  of  finance,  and  consider  whether  the  course 
1  was  the  cheapest  that  could  have  been  taken  ;  or  you  may 
at  it  in  a  more  important  light,  as  part  of  the  machinery  of 
ng  with  the  famine,  and  inquire  whether  the  Viceroy's  policy 
mperilled  the  supply  which  could  have  been  brought  to  the 
js  of  the  starving  population.  Only  in  the  latter  light  can 
[uestion  be  looked  at  as  very  serious.     As  a  question  of  finance, 

whether  it  would  be  cheaper  to  buy  grain  before  it  went  to 
itta,  rather  than  procure  it  as  imported  at  other  ports,  I  do 
hink  it  necessary  to  trouble  your  lordships,  because  the  point 
e  on  which  different  opinions  may  naturally  be  held,  and  it  is 
)f  which  the  pecuniary  importance  is  not  very  great.  But  as 
le  far  more  important  question  whether  the  Viceroy,  by  not 
ting  the  export  of  grain,  has  imperilled  the  supply  for  the 
le  in  the  distressed  districts,  I  think  there  is  one  thing  that 
►een  forgotten.  It  is  that  the  grain  which  has  been  exported 
lot  been  exported  from  the  districts  which  are  suffering.  It 
le  that  grain  has  been  exported  from  Bengal,  but  there  is  a 

surplus  crop  in  some  parts  of  Bengal,  and  the  diflSculty  has 
,  not  to  procure  grain,  but  to  bring  the  supplies  to  the  homes 
le  starving  population.  No  grain  to  speak  of  has  been  ex- 
d  from  Northern  Tirhoot.  Our  difficulty  is  to  get  the  grain 
lere.  What  advantage,  then,  would  it  be  to  stop  the  export 
•ain  from  other  parts  of  Bengal  when  the  difficulty  is  to  con- 
t  from  the  stations  of  Eastern  India  to  the  place  where  it  is 
ed  ?  Therefore,  I  don't  think  this  question  has  so  important 
.ring  as  is  generally  supposed  on  the  difficulties  with  which 
Tovernment  had  to  deal.  For  present  purposes  the  supply  of 
I  is  abundant,  and  the  difficulty  is  one  of  carriage.     Then,  it 

be  remembered  that  while  you  would  not  have  appreciably 
ired  your  embarrassments  by  stopping  the  export  of  grain, 
might  have  incurred  considerable  danger  by  such  a  policy, 
ise  the  one  terror  which  appears  to  have  been  before  the 
•oy's  eyes  was  lest  he  should  paralyse  the  operations  of  private 
If  he  had  taken  so  violent  a  measure  private  traders 
1  have  been  seized  with  a  panic,  and  would  have  abandoned 
iea  of  attempting  of  themselves  to  convey  grain  into  these 

of  the  country,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  real  famine 
i  be  aggravated  by  an  artificial  one.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
le  the  Conmiissioner  at  Patna  proposed  to  traders  to  take  up 
.  to  those  districts.  The  reply  was  that  they  were  not  accus- 
d  to  it,  and  did  not  understand  it.  They  were  accustomed 
to  export.     I  understand,  however,  that  since  then  confidence 
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in  the  prospects  of  such  a  trade  has  changed  their  feeling,  and,  as 
I  have  been  informed,  the  private  traders  are  carrying  their  stores 
to  tliose  districts,  and  that  grain  is  by  those  means  pouring  into 
the  distressed  districts  at  a  greater  rate  than  that  which  is  carried 
up  by  public  agency,  and  amounts  to  more  than  2,000  tons  a  day. 
So  mucli  for  the  more  serious  question.  As  to  the  question  of 
economy,  I  will  not  discuss  it ;  but  there  is  another  part  of  the 
Viceroy's  conduct  which  has  been  questioned,  and,  as  I  think,  in- 
considerately. I  mean  his  conduct  with  regard  to  the  laboiu*  test. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  this  test  is  to  be  applied  to 
persons  unaccustomed  to  labour,  and  to  persons  too  exhausted  to 
labour ;  and  it  has  also  been  said  that  persons  of  education  would 
be  driven  to  undergo  that  degradation  before  obtaining  relief. 
Now,  I  have  here  the  Minute  of  the  Viceroy  on  that  point.  It  is 
among  the  papers  which  I  will  lay  on  the  table.  It  bears  date 
February  13,  and  I  find  in  it  this  passage : — 

" '  In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  am  to  observe  that  where 
distress,  as  is  the  case  there,  arises  from  a  general  deficiency  of  the 
food  supply  of  a  large  area  of  country,  which  deficiency  cannot  be 
met  by  private  traders,  stringent  labour  tests  are  not  applicable. 
The  labour  test  was  tried  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Irish 
famine  ;  it  failed,  and  ultimately  gratuitous  distribution  of  cooked 
food  was  substituted.     It  was  under  the  latter  system,  coupled 
with  the  sale  of  grain  at  market  rates  by  Government,  where  pri- 
vate traders  could  not  supply  it,  that  the  Irish  famine  was  at  last 
successfully  dealt  with.     The  circumstances  in  India  are  not  en- 
tirely similar,  but  it  appears  to  his  Excellency  that,  where  they 
differ,  the  diflference  would  point  to  an  extension  of  the  system  of 
gratuitous  distribution  of  food,  and  especially  to  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  advancing  supplies  of  food  to  cultivators.     When 
distress  extends  to  whole  classes  of  the  population,  his  Excellency 
relies  upon  the  local  knowledge  of  the  persons  entrusted  with  the 
distribution  of  relief  to  prevent  abuses.'     My  lords,  I  think   the 
extract  I  have  read  shows  that  the  Viceroy  restricts  the  labour  test 
within  the  narrowest  limits,  and  only  applies  it  where  it  can  be 
legitimately   applied.      My  lords,  there   is  another  point  upon 
which  it  appears  to  me  there  is  more  to  be  said.     I  refer  to  the 
question  of  dilatoriness  in  the  preparations  for  the  transport  of 
food.     I  think  there  can  be  very  little  doubt — indeed,  he  himself 
admits  it — that  these  preparations  have  been  in  arrear,  and  thjit 
whatever  misery  there  has  been  may  be  attributed  in  some  degree 
to  that  arrear.     I  think,  howevei-,  that  we  are  accustomed  -to 
exaggerate  the  arrears  which  have  occurred.     I  have  heard  and 
read  of  estimates  of  many  hundreds  of  lives  having  been  sacrificed, 
and  language  even  i-tronger  than  that  has  been  used.     I  can  only 
pay  that  if  there  has  been  any  such  sacrifice  we  are  not  aware  of  it 
at  the  India  Ofiice.     We  believe  the  mortality  has  been  confined 
to  a  very  few  cases.     That  there  has  been  suffering  and  distress 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  I  am  afraid  there  is  disease  ;  but  the  mor- 
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tality  has  been  limited,  and  whatever  suffering  there  has  been  has 
resulted  from  the  arrears  in  the  preparations.  %  Now,  what  did  the 
Viceroy  do  ?  In  the  first  place,  we  must  remember  that  for  a  long 
time  it  was  uncertain  whether  there  would  be  a  famine,  and,  if 
there  were,  where  it  would  strike.  It  was  known  in  October  that 
there  would  be  a  scarcity,  but  until  the  rains  liad  fallen  in  January 
there  could  have  been  no  accurate  opinion  formed  as  to  what  would 
occur.  It  might  be  that  the  danger  of  famine  would  altogether 
pass  away,  or  it  might  be  that  the  famine  would  extend  over  a 
country  inhabited  by  30  millions  of  people.  It  has  been  limited 
in  its  severity  to  a  country  inhabited  by  seven  or  eight  millions 
of  people,  and  the  number  who  will  be  on  the  hands  of  the 
Government  when  the  famine  is  at  its  worst  will  amount  to  cer- 
tainly three  millions.  But  the  exact  locality  of  the  distress  could 
not  have  been  ascertained  till  the  season  had  advanced,  and  there- 
fore the  providing  the  means  of  transport  was  delayed  to  a  later 
period  than  at  first  sight  might  appear  to  have  been  desirable. 
But  I  admit,  and  the  Viceroy  admits,  that  the  preparations  were 
not  as  far  advanced  as  they  might  have  been.  But,  as  showing 
that  the  subject  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Viceroy,  I  may 
read  this  passage  from  one  of  the  Minutes  : — 

" '  These  documents  have  been  laid  before  the  Government  of 
India,  and  the  Governor-General  in  Council  cannot  but  express 
tlie  disappointment  which  he  feels  at  the  local  officers  having  for 
so  long  neglected  fully  to  appreciate  the  requirements  of  those 
parts  of  the  country,  and  thereby  occasioned  the  postponement  to 
the  present  time  of  arrangements  for  transport  which  should  have 
been  made  many  weeks  ago.' 

"  My  lords,  it  appears  to  be  a  law  of  nature  that  the  official 
mind  can  never  readily  conceive  that  the  machinery  with  which 
it  has  to  deal  can  go  wrong,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  officials  of 
India  are  not  exempt  from  that  law.  There  was  a  terrible  exem- 
plification of  that  in  Orissa,  where  we  had,  indeed,  a  terrible 
mortality  resulting  from  the  inability  of  officials  to  see  that  the 
ordinary  routine  would  not  suffice  to  avert  an  extraordinary  cala- 
mity ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  in  the  present  case  the  local 
officers,  who  are  both  the  eyes  and  the  hands  of  tlie  Viceroy,  will 
indulge  in  such  sanguine  anticipations  as  those  which  delayed  and 
prevented  the  preparations  in  Orissa.  I  trust  and  believe  that  no 
very  serious  injury  has  arisen  from  the  delay  in  this  case ;  but, 
even  had  very  much  more  serious  injury  resulted  from  it,  I  don't 
think  you  could  have  blamed  the  Viceroy,  because  he  was  unable 
to  supplement  from  his  own  knowledge  the  information  sent  to 
him  by  those  on  whom  he  depended.  That  is  what  I  have  to  say 
with  reference  to  the  past  policy  of  the  Viceroy  ;  but  I  should  not 
be  doing  justice  to  my  own  feelings  if  I  did  not  say  how  much 
reason  we  have  to  be  grateful  for  his  exertions,  and  how  much 
reason  we  have  to  admire  the  vigour,  judgment,  and  self-denial 
with  which  he  has  applied  himself  to  the  tremendous  responsibility. 

C 
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All  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  House  always  admired  his  ability; 
but  we  had  no  notion  how  his  powers  would  expand  under  the 
pressure  of  responsibility  until  we  saw  the  measures  he  had 
adopted  and  the  conduct  he  had  pursued  in  the  terrible  position 
in  which  he  found  himself  placed  by  this  famine.  My  lords,  we 
have  every  reason  to  repose  confidence  in  him,  and  I  have  do 
doubt  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  that  millions  of  hiunan  beings  owe  their  lives  to  his  ex- 
ertions." Lord  Salisbury  then  gave  indication  of  a  measure  which 

he  brought  before  Parliament  later  in  the  Session ''My 

lords,  I  cannot  say  that  I  consider  the  position  of  public  works  in 
India  satisfactory.  There  have  been  too  many  disappointments 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  estimates  to  permit  of  our  regarding  them  as 
satisfactory.  I  think  it  is  not  impossible  that  later  in  the  Session 
I  may  ask  your  lordships  to  give  yoiu"  consent  to  some  scheme  for 
a  more  organised  and  systematic  supervision  of  those  works.  In 
the  meantime  I  beg  to  assure  your  lordships  that  neither  the 
Government  of  India  nor  the  Government  at  home  are  at  all  un- 
aware of  the  extreme  necessity  of  carrying  out  in  all  districts 
where  they  can  see  any  prospect  of  remunerative  return  those 
works  of  irrigation  which  are  the  very  life  of  India.  Those  are 
the  observations  which  I  thought  it  necessary  for  me  to  make.  I 
was  anxious  to  vindicate  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  India 
in  some  respects  in  which  I  thought  it  might  be  misunderstood. 
In  conclusion  I  may  venture  to  assure  your  lordships  that  nothing 
that  activity  in  preparation  or  abimdance  of  provisions  can  secure 
shall  be  neglected,  so  far  as  we  and  so  far  as  the  Government  of 
India  are  concerned,  in  order  that  this  terrible  famine,  which  may 
last  till  September,  may  be  kept  within  boimds,  and  the  people  of 
Bengal  be  preserved  from  distress  and  suffering." 

Lord  George  Hamilton,  in  the  Commons  likewise,  in  a  speech 
which  dealt  exhaustively  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  testified  to  the 
personal  courage  and  resolution  exhibited  by  the  Viceroy  during 
the  trying  emergency,  and  declared  that  those  who  blamed  Loi3 
Northbrook  for  not  prohibiting  exports  did  not  seem  to  appreciate 
the  first  principles  on  which  he  acted.  He  went  further,  and  ven- 
tured to  say  that  no  one  placed  in  Lord  Northbrook's  critical  and 
exceptional  position  could  well  have  acted  otherwise ;  and  as  the 
result,  he  said,  and  the  best  justification  of  the  measure,  "  we 
have  at  the  present  moment  grain  pouring  in  from  the  North- 
West  Provinces,  mainly  through  private  trade,  at  the  rate  of  1,500 
tons  per  diem." 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  loan,  to  raise  which,  powers 
were  now  asked — ten  millions — that,  said  Lord  George,  was  no 
doubt  vastly  beyond  the  estimate  made  in  India  of  the  sum  re- 
quired for  present  needs. 

"  The  expenditure  for  the  famine  up  to  the  end  of  February  had 
been  about  2,500,000Z.  Sir  G.  Campbell,  in  his  estimates — ^which 
would  shortly  be  before  the  House— calculated  that  the  total 
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1^    amount  incurred  in  relieving  the  distress  and  in  starting  relief 
^    works  during  that  famine  would  be  6,295,000^.,  but  of  that  sum  but 
^     l,900,000i.  was  expected  to  be  refunded,  and  speaking  roughly  it 
,    was  estimated  that  the  total  expenditme  would  not  be  less  than 
I    4,500,000i.     Although  they  hoped  it  might  not  be  necessary  for 
J.    them  to  raise  more  than  the  three  millions,  which  would  be  the 
J    amount  by  which  they  were  originally  requested  to  reduce  their 
J     monthly  drafts — viz.,  250,000/.  per  month — still  the  Secretary  of 
,     State  in  Council  deemed  it  absolutely  essential  to  ask  for  larger 
powers,  and  for  this  reason :   it  was  impossible  to  foretell  what 
would  be  the  condition  of  the  great  winter  crops  this  year.    Parlia- 
ment would  in  all  probability  be  up  at  the  end  of  Jidy.     They 
would   receive  no  accurate   information   very  likely   till   late  in 
October.     Those  who  had  experience  of  the  East  knew  that  local 
famines  frequently  lasted  more  than  one  year,  and  he  would  point 
out  to  the  House  what  a  terrible  position  they  would  be  placed  in 
if  they  merely  asked  for  power   to   borrow  three  millions,  the 
amount  by  which  Lord  Northbrook  requested  them  to  diminish 
t  heir  drafts,  and  when  Parliament  was  prorogued  should  receive  in- 
telligence from  India  that  there  was  every  probability  of  a  perhaps 
even  more  dreadful  famine  lasting  during  the  winter  months,  with- 
out having  the  power  of  raising  the  necessary  money  to  meet  such 
an  emergency.     Proposals  had  been  made,  both  in  public  and  in 
private,  by  which  it  was  insinuated  that  it  would  have  been  a 
better  course   if  the   English    Government    had    undertaken   to 
guarantee  any  loan  which  they  might  propose  to  raise;  but  he 
thought  that  anybody  who  considered  the  matter  would  see  that 
it  would  confer  very  little  present  advantage,  while  unquestionably 
it  would  deteriorate  their  financial  character  morally,  and  ulti- 
mately India  would  have  to  pay  dearly  for  the  English  guarantee." 
The  Bill  authorising  the  loan  was  introduced,  and  read  a  first 
time^ 

The  month  of  March  was  signalised  by  two  national  events  un- 
connected with  politics,  which  caused  the  capital  to  put  on  its 
holiday  airs  of  rejoicing.  One  was  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  and  his  Eussian  bride ;  the  other  was  the  return  of  the 
troops  lately  engaged  in  the  Ashantee  War. 

The  maiTiage  arranged  during  the  course  of  the  previous  year 
between  the  second  son  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  only  daughter 
of  the  Kussian  Czar,  was  solemnised  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the 
month  of  January,  and  will  be  found  chronicled  more  at  length  in 
our  survey  of  Foreign  History.  After  stopping  at  some  of  the 
continental  cities  on  their  way  to  England,  the  princely  pair  dis- 
embarked at  Gravesend  on  March  7,  from  thence  went  to  Windsor, 
where  they  were  received  by  the  Queen,  and  on  March  12  made 
their  public  entry  into  London.  The  weather,  which  had  been 
spring-like  on  their  first  landing,  had  turned  to  wintry  cold ;  and 
on  the  day  of  the  public  entry,  when  London  was  crowding  out  on 
pavements,  and  benches,  and  balconies,  to  greet  them,  snow  fell  in 
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thick  and  rapid  flakes,  as  though  to  do  appropriate  homage  to  the 
bride  from  the  hyperborean  regions.  Nevertheless,  through  it 
all,  at  leisurely  pace,  in  an  open  carriage,  unprotected  in  any  way 
from  tlie  weather,  came  with  smiling  faces  the  English  Queen 
and  her  youthful  daughter-in-law,  the  bridegroom  seated  opposite 
to  them  in  naval  uniform.  The  procession  was  nearly  a  mile 
long,  and  was  unusually  military  in  its  appearance.  This  was  the 
first  time  an  alliance  had  ever  been  formed  between  the  royal 
liouses  of  Russia  and  England.  Of  late  the  Government  of  the 
Czar  had  not  been  popular  in  our  country.  The  advance  of 
Russian  power  in  A^ia,  and  the  astute  manner  in  which  Prince 
Gortschakoff  had  managed  to  dispose  of  the  Black  Sea  Treaty, 
had  created  fears  and  jealousies  ready  enough  at  all  times  to  find 
entrance  into  the  British  mind.  But  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  for  all  that  concerned  the  private  happiness  of  the  Royal 
Family,  political  grudges  were  now  forgotten,  and  Princess  Marie 
Alexandrovna  was  welcomed  as  cordially  as  if  no  national  interests 
could  ever  conflict  with  dynastic  ties.  It  was  the  first  time  too, 
since  the  Settlement  Act,  that  a  British  Prince  had  married  a 
Pnncess  belonging  to  any  other  than  a  Protestant  Communion ; 
but  the  Greek  Churcli  liad  not  been  mentioned  in  bar  of  succes- 
sion when  the  Act  was  made ;  and  no  objection  was  in  the  present 
instance  raised  to  the  Czar's  daugliter  retaining  lier  old  ecclesias- 
tical allegiance  when  she  became  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  or  to  the 
marriage  ceremonial  being  celebrated  at  St.  Petersburg  with 
Oriental  as  well  as  Anglican  rites. 

A  week  after  this  metropolitan  show  the  first  instalment  of  tlie 
Asliantee  troops  was  landed  at  Spithead  from  the  "Tamar."  The 
next  day  Sir  Ganiet  Wolseley  and  his  staff*  reached  Portsmouth 
in  the  "  Manitoban."  From  Portsmouth  the  General  hastened  to 
London,  and  paid  his  respects  to  the  Queen  at  Windsor  on  Sunday, 
the  22nd.  Eight  days  afterwards  Her  Majesty  held  a  review  of 
the  returned  troops  in  Windsor  Park ;  for  an  account  of  which  we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  Chronicle.  On  the  same  evening  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  forces  was  passed  in  both  Houses. 

The  favourable  result  of  the  Ashantee  War  had  come  oppor- 
tunely to  gild  the  dawn  of  the  new  Government.  Its  ominous 
aspect  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  had — imfairly  as  it  turned  out — 
helped  to  discredit  the  old  one.  When  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  speech 
on  the  vote  of  thanks,  praised  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  at  the  expense 
of  the  home  authorities,  who,  he  said,  had  intended — till  the 
General  himself  remonstrated—  to  carry  on  the  war  by  means  of 
native  levies  only,  Mr.  Gladstone  denied  the  statement.  On  the 
contrary,  he  said,  when  General  Wolseley  was  sent  out,  at  a  time 
when  our  information  was  deplorably  scanty,  the  regiments  were 
told  off  for  service  and  the  transports  were  prepared,  to  be  ready 
if  he  should  require  them :  there  never  was  a  case  in  which  a 
plan  of  campaign  had  been  so  completely  laid  out  beforehand,  or 
in  which  the  execution  had  so  closely  corresponded  with  the  design. 
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This  will  be  the  fittest  place  in  which  to  continue  the  narrative 
of  the  war  itself,  which  was  commenced  in  the  concluding  chapter 
of  our  survey  of  English  History  for  last  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  December  1 873,  the  troopships  "  Sarmatian," 
"  Himalaya,"  "Tamar,"  and  '*  Thames,"  arrived  on  the  Gold  Coast 
with  the  regiments  for  which  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  had  been  waiting 
to  undertake  offensive  operations—  viz.,  the  42nd  Highlanders,  or 
"  Black  Watch,"  the  23rd  Welsh  Fusiliers,  some  volunteers  of  the 
79th  Begiment,  a  battalion  of  Marines,  and  the  1st  West  India 
Regiment.  But  it  was  a  month  before  they  landed ;  this  delay 
being  occasioned  by  the  want  of  sufficient  transport  service  for  the 
march  inland,  and  the  danger  of  allowing  the  men  to  risk  tlie 
influences  of  the  climate  before  they  could  be  got  ready  for  the 
start.  Had  these  regiments  been  landed  in  November,  when  the 
Ashantee  force  was  near  the  coast,  no  doubt  the  decisive  blow 
might  have  been  struck  there  and  then,  and  the  war  been  at  once 
brought  to  an  end ;  but  the  real  state  of  things  was  not  known 
to  the  English  then,  and  meanwhile  the  army  of  Koffee  Calcalli 
had  been  able  to  retreat  across  the  Prah.  It  now  behoved  the 
British  commander  to  make  straight  for  his  capital,  Coomassie, 
and  after  striking  him  there,  get  back  to  the  coast  with  all  his 
men  by  the  end  of  February — otherwise  the  swelling  of  the  floods 
in  the  rainy  season  and  the  ravages  of  the  fever  liend  would  be 
sure  to  make  more  deadly  liavoc  than  Ashantee  weapons. 

On  December  23  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  issued  an  order,  contain- 
ing  general    instructions   to    the  troops.      After  giving    careful 
directions  as  to  the  best  means  of  preserving  health,  he  said  : — 
*'  The  theatre  of  operations  will  be  a  great  forest  of  gigantic  trees, 
with  an  undergrowth  of   bush,  varying  in  thickness.     At  some 
places  men  can  get  through  the  bush  in  skirmishing  order,  at 
others  they  will  have  to  use  their  sword-bayonets  to  open  paths  for 
themselves.     All  the  fighting  will  be  in  skirmishing  order,  the 
files  being  two,  three,  or  four  paces  apart,  according  to  circiun- 
stances.     When  once  thus  engaged  in  a  fight  in  the  bush,  officers 
commanding  battalions,  and  even  officers  commanding  companies, 
will  find  it  difficult  to  exercise  much  control  over  their  men  ;  for 
this  reason  it  is  essential  that  the  tactical  unit  should  be  as  small 
as  possible  ;  every  company  will  therefore  be  at  once  divided  into 
four  sections,  and  each  section  will  be  placed  under  the  command 
of  an  officer  or  non-commissioned  officer.     These  sections,  once 
told  off",  are  not  on  any  account  to  be  broken  up  during  the  war. 
Fighting  in  the  bush  is  very  much  like  fighting  by  twilight.     No 
one  can  see  farther  than  a  few  files  to  his  right  or  left.     Great- 
steadiness  and  self-confidence  are,  therefore,  required  from  every 
me  engaged.     The  Ashantees  always  employ  the  same  tactics  be- 
fore superior  numbers.     They  encircle  their  enemy's  flank  by  long 
bin   lines  of  skirmishers,   hoping   thereby  to  demoralise    their 
opponents.     Each  soldier  must  remember  that  with  his  ])reech- 
oader  he  is  equal  to  at  least  twenty  Ashantees,  wretchedly  arraod 
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as  they  are  with  old  flint  muskets,  firing  slugs  or  pieces  of  stone 
that  do  not  hurt  badly  at  more  than  forty  or  fifty  yards'  range. 
Our  enemies  have  neither  guns  nor  rockets,  and  have  a  saper- 
stitious  dread  of  those  used  by  us.    If  during  the  advance  through 
the   bush,  fire   is  unexpectedly  opened  by  the  enemy  concealed 
behind  cover,  the  men  will  immediately  drop  on  the  knee  behind 
trees  or  any  cover  that  may  be  at  hand,    pausing  well  before 
delivering  their  fire,-  and  taking  care  to  fire  low  at  the  spot  from 
which  the  enemy  were  seen  to  fire.     When  once  a  position  has 
been  gained  it  is  to  be  held  resolutely  in  warfare  of  this  nature. 
There  must  be  no  retreats.     No  village  or  camp  is  to  be  set  on 
fire  except  by  order  of  the  Major-general  commanding ;  officers 
and  men  are  reminded  of  the  danger  and  delay  which  occur  if  a 
village  is  set  on  fire  before  all  the  ammunition  and  baggage  have 
made  their  way  through  it.     All  plundering  and  unnecessary  de- 
struction of  property  are  to  be  strictly  repressed.     OflScers  are  to 
be  strictly  responsible  that  when  a  village  or  camp  is  occupied 
their  men  are  kept  together  and  prevented  from  dispersing  to  seek 
plunder.      The  importance  of  kindness    from  all   ranks  to  the 
friendly  natives  who   are  employed    as    carriers    cannot  be  too 
1  strongly  urged ;   if  the  carriers  are  ill-treated,  the  troops  run  im- 

l  minent  risk  of  being  left  without  food  and  ammunition.  It  must 
^  never  be  forgotten  by  our  soldiers  that  Providence  has  implanted 
in  the  heart  of  every  native  of  Africa  a  superstitious  awe  and 
dread  of  the  white  man  that  prevents  the  negro  from  daring  to 
meet  him  face  to  face  in  combat.  A  steady  advance  or  a  charge, 
no  matter  how  partial,  if  made  with  determination,  always  means 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy.  Although  when  at  a  distance,  and  even 
when  imder  a  heavy  fire,  the  Ashantees  seem  brave  enough,  from 
their  practice  of  yelling  and  singing  and  beating  drums  in  order 
to  frighten  the  enemies  of  their  own  colour  with  whom  they  are 
accustomed  to  make  war,  they  will  not  stand  against  the  advance 
of  the  white  man.  English  soldiers  and  sailors  are  accustomed  to 
fight  against  immense  odds  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remind  them  that  when  in  our  battles  be- 
yond the  Prah  they  find  themselves  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
hordes  of  howling  enemies,  they  must  rely  upon  their  old  British 
comage  and  discipline,  and  upon  the  courage  of  their  comrades. 
Soldiers  and  sailors,  remember  that  tlie  black  man  holds  you  in 
superstitious  awe.  Be  cool ;  fire  low,  fire  slow,  and  charge 
home ;  and  the  more  numerous  your  enemy,  the  greater  will  be  the 
loss  inflicted  upon  him,  and  the  greater  your  honour  in  defeating 
him." 

This  was  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  The  regiments  were  to 
begin  their  march  on  January  6,  arrive  in  eight  days'  time  at 
Prahsu,  there  concentrate,  and  on  the  15th  cross  the  Prah.  On 
the  same  day  that  river  was  to  be  crossed  also  by  Captains  Glover 
and  Butler  with  their  native  corps  from  the  East,  and  by  Captain 
Dalrymple  with  the  Wassaws  from  the  West.     Eventuallv,  how- 
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ever,  this  plan  was  only  partially  carried  out.  The  missions  of 
Butler  and  Dalrymple  to  Westassin  and  Wassaw  to  raise  the 
additional  native  contingents  proved  unsuccessful. 

The  English  vanguard  consisted  of  native  regiments  led  by 
Colonel  Wood  of  the  90th  Light  Infantry,  and  by  Major  Eussell, 
13th  Hussars.     As  these  pressed  onwards  traces  met  them  of  the 
disasters  which  had  attended  the  retreat  of  the  Ashantees.     The 
ground  was  strewed  with  bodies  of  poor  wretches  that  had  perished 
from  siekness,  and  the  signs  of  terror  were  visible  in  the  trampled 
state  of  the  long  grass  in  many  places,  as  from  the  footsteps  of 
men  in  rapid  flight.     The  deficiencies  in  the  transport  service 
caused  an  unwelcome  delay  in  the  advance  of  the  invaders.    Part 
of  the  23rd  Regiment  was  sent  back  to  the  coast,  and  some  native 
regiments  were  withheld  from  further  movement.     A  company  of 
seventy  scouts,  picked  men  from  the  Kossohs,  Bonny  men,  Houssas, 
Opobos,  and  West  Indian  negro  regiments,  were  placed  imder  the 
command  of  Lord  Gilford,  a  gallant  young  officer  of  the  24th, 
who  had  volunteered  for  Ashantee  service,  with  orders  to  push  on 
and  destroy  the  village  of  Essiaman,  and  ascertain  the  strength  of 
the  enemy.     The  River  Prah  is  the  boundary  of  the  Ashantee 
Protectorate,  but  Ashantee  proper  begins  at  the  Adansi  Hills,  and 
the  invasion  was  not   considered  by  the  natives  to   have   really 
begun  imtil  this  barrier  was  passed.     As  Lord  Gilford  advanced 
towards  the  heights  he  foimd  better  built  huts  than  in  the  Pro- 
tectorate,  and   consequently  better   shelter  for   his   troops.     At 
Essiaman,  one  of  the  three  stations  which  had  to  be  passed  before 
the  foot  of  the  Adansi  was  reached,  he  met  with  some  resistance. 
A  portion  of  the  inhabitants  had  remained  in  the  place,  and  they 
fought  and  wounded  a  few  of  his  people.     He  took  possession  of 
the  villages  as  he  passed,  and  Russell  and  Wood,  who  followed 
him,   strengthened   their   defences,  and   placed   some   troops   to 
garrison  them.     Afterwards  followed  Major  Home  with  the  En- 
gineers, who  set  to  work  at  widening  the  roads  and  laying  down 
bridges  over  the  streams  and  causeways  over  the  morasses.     Lord 
Gifford  with   his  seventy  scouts   reached   the  village   station  of 
Moinsee  on  January  16,  and  the  following  day  began  to  ascend 
the  woody  side  of  the  Adansi,  600  feet  high.     When  he  had  got 
half  way  up  the  height  he  was  met  by  an  Ashantee  priest  in  a 
singular  costume,  with  several  other  priests  and  an  old  Fetish 
woman  at  his  side.     These  all  cried  out  with  a  solemn  warning 
voice,  *'  The  stranger  must  come  no  further !     Death  stands  on 
the  path  before  him  I "     "A  thousand  Ashantee  warriors,"  cried 
the  old  woman,  "  stand  on  the  top  of  this  sacred  mountain  1 "  and 
then  they  all  waved  their  weapons  in  mystic  circles.     But  the  only 
answer  of  Gifford's  scouts  was  a  loud  yell,  and  a  rush  up  the  hill 
with  gleaming  swords  and  gups,  before  which  the  priests  vanished 
in  the  recesses  of  the  wood.    At4-ived  on  the  smnmitthe  advancing 
troops  looked  round  in  vain  for  any  sign  of  human  life.     Half  a 
mile  onward  the  village  of  Ouisa,  the  first  in  Ashantee  proper. 
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was  reached :  here  a  ghastly  memento  of  recent  habitation  was 
seen  in  a  mutilated  corpse  impaled  as  a  sacrifice.  In  one  place  a 
fetish  of  wooden  gims  and  daggers  was  stuck  up ;  white  fetish 
tlireads  were  stretched  across  the  road ;  kids  were  ifound  pierced 
through  with  stakes  and  buried  in  calabashes ;  these  were  un- 
derstood by  the  initiated  as  serious  portents  of  war.  From 
Ouisa  Lord  Gifford  advanced  to  Fommanah,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Adansi,  which  was  also  found  destitute  of  inhabitants. 
Fommanah  was  the  residence  of  the  Prince  of  Adansi,  and  pos- 
sessed a  palace  of  some  pretensions. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  with  the  Naval  Brigade  under  Captain 
Blake,  had  arrived  at  Prahsu  on  January  2.  Immediately  on  his 
arrival  messengers  appeared  from  King  Kotfee  Calcalli  with  a 
letter  from  that  monarch  suing  for  peace.  The  General  refused 
to  see  them,  but  he  was  not  unwilling  to  enter  into  negotiations 
which  might  render  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  unneces- 
sary. His  policy  was  in  the  first  place  to  impress  upon  the 
ambassadors  the  enormous  strength  of  the  invaders,  so  that  they 
might  represent  to  their  sovereign  the  uselessness  of  resistance  to 
whatever  terms  might  be  imposed  upon  him.  The  number  of 
troops  as  yet  arrived  at  Prahsu  was  but  small.  However,  the 
Naval  Brigade  was  a  fine  corps  in  itself,  and  the  artillery  batteries 
made  a  formidable  display.  Sir  Garnet  kept  the  envoys  for  some 
days,  and  "made  them  witness  the  working  of  these  engines.  The 
practice  of  the  Gatling  gun  frightened  them  especially,  and  one 
of  them,  on  beholding  it,  observed  to  his  comrades  that  it  was 
useless  to  tliink  of  further  resistance ;  and,  on  being  threatened 
that  such  treasonable  words  should  be  reported  to  the  King,  shot 
himself  in  dismay.  The  General  dismissed  them  with  his  ulti- 
matum, conveyed  in  a  letter  to  the  King ;  which  was,  that  the  con- 
ditions of  peace  must  be  signed  by  the  King  and  himself  personally 
at  Coomassic ;  meanwhile  he  intimated  his  intention  of  marching 
on  that  city  from  four  sides  at  once. 

On  the  return  of  the  envoys  on  January  8,  the  King  determined 
in  his  own  mind  to  carry  on  the  war,  but  he  would  attempt  mean- 
while to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  his  invaders.  For  this  end 
he  sent  for  Mr.  Kiihne,  the  missionary,  who  had  been  detained  by 
him  in  captivity  for  four  years  and  a  half,  but  without  ill-treat- 
ment. Mr.  Kiihne  found  the  King  alone,  dressed  in  a  white  cloth, 
and  seated  on  a  low  stool  playing  with  his  cats.  He  was  himself 
invested  with  a  royal  robe,  such  as  is  worn  by  the  King's  relatives, 
and  presented  with  a  gift  of  gold.  He  was  then  told  that  the 
King  would  send  him  to  the  English  Governor-General  to  say 
that  the  King  wanted  peace ;  "  he  would  not  fight  with  the  white 
men,  even  if  they  came  into  the  market-place,  for  (with  audacious 
forgetfulness  of  the  wars  of  1824  and  1826)  his  ancestors  had 
never  fought  with  the  white  man." '  Kiihne  arrived  at  Prahsu  on 
January  13,  and  delivered  the  King's  letter,  to  which  the  General 
returned   for   answer  that  the  European    captives  niust    be   all 
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released,  a  war  indemnity  of  200,000i.  sterling  paid  down,  and  a 
Treaty  signed  in  presence  of  the  British  Army,  whereby  the 
English  Protectorate  and  its  Allies  should  be  secured  against 
future  attack. 

On  January  24  Sir  Garnet  marched  to  Fommanah,  and  set  up  his 
head-quarters  in  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Adansi.  Upon  this,  King 
Koffee  set  free  three  of  the  European  captives  whom  he  had  had  in 
dui'ance  for  four  years,  the  missionary  Kamseyer  and  his  wife,  and 
the  Frenchman  Bonnat,  as  an  earnest  of  his  compliance  with  one 
at  least  of  the  General's  conditions.  Ramseyer  was  also  to  tell 
Sir  Garnet  that  Amanquatia,  the  King's  General,  had  been 
charged  to  pay  the  indemnity  demanded,  on  condition  that  lie, 
Sir  Garnet,  would  not  advance  beyond  Fommanah.  The  Britisli 
General  was  deceived  by  these  demonstrations,  and  sent  a  private 
telegram  to  England,  announcing  that  the  Ashantee  War  was  at 
an  end  without  further  bloodshed.  The  telegram  happened  to  be 
taken  by  an  express  steamer  to  Lisbon,  and  was  therefore  greeted 
by  the  Englisli  public  with  less  confidence  than  if  it  had  come 
direct.  As  it  turned  out,  the  news  proved  fallacious  on  other 
grounds. 

The  Missionaries  had  mentioned  that  in  every  house  in  Coo- 
massie  the  slaves  were  busily  employed  in  breaking  up  iron-stone 
for  loading  tlie  Ashantee  guns.  Lord  Gifford,  reconnoitring  in  all 
directions,  found  that  the  villages  on  tlie  direct  route  were  strongly 
occupied  by  Ashantee  troops,  and  the  women  and  children  removed 
from  them.  Major  Eussell,  who  had  also  advanced  with  his  regi- 
ment, demanded  that  these  villages  should  be  evacuated,  and,  on 
his  demand  being  disregarded,  set  fire  to  one  of  them,  an  act  dis- 
approved of  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  who  still  cherished  the  idea 
that  peace  might  ensue  on  the  pending  negotiations.  But  the 
signs  of  hostile  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  Ash  an  tees  midtiplied ; 
and  the  tragic  death  of  Colonel  Nichol,  who  was  shot  wlule  hold- 
ing a  parley  before  the  village  of  Borborasi,  left  little  doubt  of 
their  intentions.  By  the  end  of  January  it  was  announced  to  the 
British  troops  that  negotiations  were  broken  off.  Amanquatia, 
the  Ashantee  General,  had  concentrated  a  force  20,000  strong, 
and  taken  up  his  position  at  Amoaful,  twenty  miles  from  Coomassie. 
His  vanguard  held  the  village  of  Agamassie,  half  a  mile  in  front. 
Amoaful,  a  place  of  2,000  inhabitants,  stood  in  a  clearing  on  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  hill.  Agamassie  stood  on  a  lower  eminence ;  be- 
tween them  was  a  marshy  hollow,  with  a  turbid  stream  running 
through  it.  The  slopes  of  the  two  hills  were  covered  with  a  very 
dense  wood.  This  was  the  battle-field  chosen  by  the  Ashantee 
leaders.  Their  troops  were  armed  with  old-fashioned  muskets, 
many  of  them  French  weapons  used  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon  I., 
and  sold  by  merchants  at  the  coast  trading  stations.  It  took  a 
long  time  to  load  them,  and  the  fragments  of  iron-stone  with 
which  they  were  charged  were  not  always  destructive  in  their 
effect.     The  English  army  was  only  3,000  strong ;  but  then  its 
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weapon  was  the  formidable  Snider,  which  dealt  its  message  with 
unintennitting  rapidity,  and  with  deadly  force. 

On  the  morning  of  January  30,  the  English  vanguard,  con- 
sisting of  Wood's  and  Russell's  regiments,  occupied  Quarman,  a 
village  half  a  mile  south  of  Agamassie.  The  same  afternoon  Major 
Home  and  the  Engineers  widened  and  levelled  the  road  leading  to 
that  place,  working  with  oiled  saws,  to  make  as  little  sound  as 
possible.  In  the  night  Lord  Gifford  reconnoitred  the  enemy's 
position. 

The  main  body  of  the  English  army  was  posted  at  Insarfu,  four 
miles  south  from  Quarman.     It  consisted  of  the  42nd  Highlanders, 
under  Major  Duncan  Macpherson,  the  Rifle  Brigade,  imder  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Warren,  and  100  men  of  the  23rd  Welsh  Fusiliers, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mostyn.     These  troops  together  formed 
the  "  White  Brigade,"  under  the  orders  of  Brigadier  Sir  Archi- 
bald  Alison.      Then   came   the   Naval   Brigade   imder    Captain 
Grubbe,  a  company  of  the  2nd  West  Indians  imder  Lieutenant 
Jones,  and  the  Houssas  under  Captain  Rait.     General  Wolseley 
foresaw  that   as   soon    as  the   small  English  force   should  reach 
Agamassie,  it  might,  without  due  precaution  being  taken,  be  easily 
surrounded  by  the  greatly  superior  forces  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
lurking  in  the  bush   on  every  side.     He  therefore    formed  his 
troops  into  a  square,  so  as  to  present  a  front  each  way  and  kefep  a 
space  within  free  from  intrusion.     The  plan  of  operation  was  as 
follows :—  The  42nd  Regiment  were  to  form  the  main  attacking 
force.     They  were  to  drive  the  enemy's  scouts  out  of  Agamassie, 
then  to  move  straight  on,  extending  to  the  right  and  left,  and  if 
possible,  advance  in  a  skirmishing  line  through  the  bush.     Rait's 
Artillery,  two  guns,  was  to  be  in  their  centre,  moving  upon  the 
road  itself.     A   flanking   column,   consisting   of  half  the  Naval 
Brigade  and   Wood's  Regiment,  was   to  cut  a  path    out  to  the 
right,  and  then  to  turn  parallel  with  the  main  road,  so  that  the 
head  of  the  column  should  touch  the  right  of  the  skirmishing 
line  of  the  42nd.     Another  flanking  coliunn,  consisting  of  the 
other  half  of  the  Naval  Brigade,  with  Russell's  Regiment,  was  to 
proceed  in  similar  fashion  on  the  left.     The  company  of  the  23rd 
was   to   come   behind  the    headquarters    staff,   while    the    Rifle 
Brigade  was  to  remain  in  reserve.     At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  January  31  the  battle  began,  and  continued  on  that  day  till 
3   P.M.     The  "Black   Watch"   or   42nd    Highlanders,   marched 
rapidly  through  Quarman,  then  through  Agamassie,  from  which 
Gifford,  with  his   scouts,  had  first  dislodged  the  Ashantee  van- 
guard.    Pushing  on  from  Agamassie,  the  Highlanders  were  met 
by  a  tremendous  fire,  and  presently  found  themselves  in  the  centre 
of  the  hostile   camp.     They  continued    to  make  way,  but  with 
great  difficulty,     (\iptain  Buckle,  commanding  the  Engineers,  was 
killed  as  he  was  entering  the  forest  at  the  head  of  the  left  column. 
For  an  hour  the  right  column  was  held  at  bay,  while  the  Ashan- 
tees  stubbornly  maintained  their  position  in  a  very  thick  jungle. 
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The  23rd  were  ordered  up  tx)  support  the  right  column  ;  two  com- 
panies of  the  Bifle  Brigade  followed  the  advancing  left  column. 
The  Naval  Brigade  suflFered  severe  losses  ;  so  bewilderingly  dense 
was  the  wood  before  them,  that  the  troops  lost  knowledge  of  the 
points  of  the  compass,  and  fired  sometimes  into  different  portions 
of  their  own  force.  Major  Macpherson,  who  had  been  leading 
the  troops  with  the  greatest  spirit,  was  shot  through  the  leg,  and 
Sir  Archibald  Alison  took  his  place  in  front.  The  Highlanders 
extended  themselves  on  the  ground  so  as  to  get  below  the  enemy's 
shots,  and  as  they  crept  on  steadily,  gave  the  Ashantees  no  time 
for  pausing  while  they  reloaded  their  weapons,  but  forced  them  to 
a  continual  retreat.  But  meanwhile  the  Ashantees  fell  in  numbers ; 
the  heaps  of  corpses  served  as  a  breastwork  for  the  advancing 
British  troops.  A  light  in  the  woods  now  began  to  be  perceptible. 
The  decisive  moment  had  arrived,  and  with  a  rush  the  "  Black 
Watch  "  went  up  the  narrow  path  before  them,  and  out  into  the 
clearing.  Amoaful  was  reached.  For  a  short  time  the  Ashantees 
kept  up  a  fire,  but  it  soon  ceased.  Rait  sent  a  bomb  from  his 
great  gun,  which  swept  the  street  of  the  town,  and  the  troops 
entered  and  encamped  there.  The  42nd  Regiment,  in  its 
daring  enterprise,  had  had  one  oflRcer  and  two  men  killed,  nine 
officers  and  105  men  severely  wounded.  The  battle  had  begun  at 
8  o'clock,  and  Amoaful  was  taken  at  11.45.  General  Wolseley 
advanced  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  captured  place.  Such 
was  the  battle  of  Amoaful.  To  the  credit  of  the  defeated  Ashan- 
tees, it  must  be  said  that  they  had  contested  it  with  great  valour 
and  obstinacy.  The  precise  number  of  the  troops  engaged  on  the 
English  side  that  day  was  1,375  British  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines,  with  106  oflScers  and  708  native  Africans. 

Early  on  the  next  morning,  February  1,  the  gallant  Lord 
Gifford  and  his  scouts  proceeded  again  to  their  dangerous  work  of 
reconnoitring.  They  announced  that  the  enemy  was  posted  in 
force  at  Becquah,  the  residence  of  a  powerful  Prince,  about  a  mile 
to  the  west  of  Amoaful.  At  half-past  twelve  the  Naval  Brigade 
and  Russell's  Regiment,  with  the  42nd  in  reserve,  advanced 
against  this  place.  Brigadier  Alison  leading  them.  Lord  Gifford, 
far  in  advance  of  the  main  body,  entered  it,  however,  first,  and 
was  soon  engaged  in  a  desperate  encounter,  in  which  he  lost  some 
of  his  best  men.  It  was  for  his  personal  valour  in  this  conflict 
that  he  afterwards  received  the  meed  of  the  Victoria  Cross.  The 
Ashantee  garrison,  taken  by  surprise,  retreated  as  the  British 
main  body  came  in,  to  the  forest,  from  whence  they  kept  up  for 
some  time  a  vigorous  fire.  Becquah  was  immediately  set  on  fire, 
and  soon  reduced  to  ashes.  The  next  day  General  Wolseley 
moved  on  to  Agemammu,  six  miles  from  Amoaful;  the  enemy 
contesting  every  inch  of  ground.  The  same  day  a  portion  of  their 
forces  attempted  to  break  the  British  lines  in  the  rear,  at  Fom- 
manah,  where,  after  a  fight  of  several  hours,  they  were  repulsed 
by  Captain  Duncan  and  his  garrison.     On  the  8rd,  General  Wol- 
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seley,  leaving  his  tents  and  baggage  at  Agemanimu  and  fortifying 
the  post,  resumed  his  march  towards  Coomassie.  The  King  of 
Ashantee  sent  messengers  with  a  letter  begging  him  to  halt,  and 
promising  compliance  with  his  terms ;  but  Sir  Garnet  replied 
that  he  had  been  deceived  already,  and  could  not  trust  him; 
however,  he  would  advance  no  further  than  the  river  Orda  that 
night,  and  if  the  King  was  in  earnest  about  peace  he  must  send 
his  mother  and  his  brother  as  hostages  to  the  British  camp  without 
delay.  The  Ashantee  force  stood  in  mass  at'  Ordahsu,  a  mile  off. 
Due  precautions  were  taken  by  the  English  commander  at  night 
to  prevent  a  surprise.  After  waiting  till  two  hours  after  daylight 
for  the  King's  submission,  Wolseley  crossed  the  river  and  advanced 
to  Ordahsu.  Here  the  King  himself  was  present  with  his  troops. 
He  sat  on  the  left  of  the  village  on  a  seat  of  gold,  under  an 
umbrella  of  red  silk  and  black  satin,  and  threatened  to  behead 
every  oflBcer  who  should  counsel  flight.  The  English  advance- 
guard,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  McLeod,  was  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  a  vigorous  fire,  and  the  action  soon  became  general, 
lasting  for  more  than  six  hours.  The  Ashantees  fought  bravely, 
but  with  less  precision  and  effect  than  at  Amoaful.  Ordahsu 
was  carried  by  the  Rifle  Brigade  at  nine  o'clock,  and  the  whole 
British  force  was  moved  up  and  concentrated  there.  Soon  after 
an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Ashantees  to  retake  the  village  ;  but 
it  proved  unsuccessful,  a  panic  seized  on  their  forces,  and  they  fled 
along  the  road  to  Coomassie,  six  miles  distant,  before  the  advance 
of  the  42nd  Highlanders.  The  British  regiment,  undei*  Brigadier 
Alison,  pushed  on.  Empty  powder-casks,  barrels,  umbrellas, 
corpses,  lay  on  their  path.  As  they  reached  Quaisie,  the  last 
village  before  Coomassie,  a  company  met  them  with  a  flag  of  truce 
and  the  offer  of  several  slaves  as  hostages ;  these  were  sent  to 
General  Wolseley  in  the  rear,  and  Alison  moved  on.  Then  another 
deputation  was  sent,  entreating  him  to  halt.  Alison  wished  to 
rest  his  troops  awhile,  and  accorded  half  an  hour  to  the  inhabitants 
to  take  their  measures  for  flight.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
crossed  the  black  swamp  which  surrounds  Coomassie,  ascended  the 
last  rise,  and  entered  the  town  at  5.30  p.m.  General  Wolseley 
followed  with  the  rearguard  only  a  few  minutes  later.  The  whole 
amount  of  the  force  engaged  on  the  British  side  in  this  battle  of 
Ordahsu  was  2,21 7.  The  endiu-ance  of  tlie  troops  during  their  hard 
day's  work  had  been  exemplary.  They  had  been  twelve  hours  on 
the  road  without  rest,  or  time  to  cook  food  ;  water  was  bad  and 
scarce ;  and  they  had  to  keep  up  an  obstinate  fight  with  an  enemy 
concealed  in  the  bush.  Moreover  they  had  gone  through  almost 
equal  fatigue  on  the  previous  day,  and  had  spent  the  night  without 
shelter  in  a  drenching  rain.  Three  hundred  British  oflScers  and 
men  in  killed  and  wounded  had  been  the  cost  of  this  memorable 
march  to  Coomassie.  The  names  of  the  dead  excited  deep  regret. 
Captain  Nichol,  of  the  Hants  Militia ;  Captain  Buckle,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers ;  Lieutenant  Eyre,  of  the  90th  Light  Infantry,  had  met 
their  death  on  the  field.     Major  Baird  received  at  Amoafiil  the 
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wounds  of  which  he  died  shortly  aftei-wards.  Others,  not  on  the 
battle-list,  fell  victims  to  the  climate;  of  these  were  Captain 
Huyshe,  deputy-assistant  quartermaster-general,  and  Lieutenant 
Townsend,  of  the  16th  Regiment.*  The  death  of  yoimg  Arthur 
Eyre  of  the  90th  was  heroic.  It  is  thus  related  in  a  letter  to  the 
Times: — "When  Lieutenant- Colonel  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C,  was 
wounded  in  the  engagement  of  January  31  at  the  '  warm  comer ' 
to  the  right  of  the  position,  Lieutenant  Eyre  was  at  his  side. 
Colonel  Wood  fell,  but  got  up  almost  immediately,  declaring  he 
was  not  hurt,  and  would  go  on.  Lieutenant  Eyre,  pointing  to  the 
hole  made  by  a  slug  in  Colonel  Wood's  chest,  drew  him  back. 
Then  a  cry  arose  that  the  sailors  were  firing  into  the  23rd,  and 
Colonel  Wood,  seeing  some  hesitation  in  those  he  ordered  forward 
to  make  inquiries,  began  to  press  forward  himself,  when  Lieu- 
tenant Eyre  ran  quickly  in  front  of  him,  crying,  '  You  shan't  go  ; 
it  is  not  your  place,' and  received. himself  the  full  blaze  of  the 
Ashantee  fire." 

On  entering  Coomassie  the  General  strictly  forbade  all  plimder- 
ing  on  the  part  of  his  men ;  but  the  darkness  of  night  coming 
on,  the  camp  followers  could  not  always  be  restrained,  and  a 
policeman  taken  in  the  act  was  himg.  Here  and  there,  too, 
attempts  were  made  to  set  fire  to  the  town.  Coomassie  was  found 
to  be  a  large  place,  with  wide  streets,  and  houses  with  verandahs, 
built  round  courtyards.  It  bore  tokens  of  desolation  in  patches 
of  waste  land,  covered  with  grass,  and  the  absence  of  domestic 
poultry,  &c.,  the  despotism  of  the  King  making  property  as  well 
as  life  insecure  among  the  Ashantees.  The  King's  palace  was 
larger  than  that  of  the  chief  of  Fommanah,  and  consisted  of  many 
courts,  each  a  house  in  itself.  Upstairs  were  several  small  rooms, 
each  of  which  was  a  perfect  old  curiosity  shop,  containing  books 
in  all  languages,  English  newspapers,  Bohemian  glass,  Kidder- 
minster carpets,  pictures,  furniture,  &c.  The  King's  sitting-room 
was  a  court  with  a  tree  growing  in  it,  which  was  covered  with 
fetish  objects  and  hung  with  spiders'  webs.  In  the  Royal  bed- 
loom  adjacent  was  an  English  general's  sword,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion "  From  Queen  Victoria  to  the  King  of  Ashantee" — a  gift 
probably  of  Her  Majesty  to  Calcalli's  predecessor.  Besides  the 
King's  palace  there  was  a  grand  building,  called  the  Bantoma, 
where  the  ashes  of  former  monarchs  were  entombed,  and  which  was 
considered  the  most  sacred  spot  in  all  Ashantee  land.  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  sent  word  to  the  King  that  his  desire  was  to  spare 
Coomassie,  and  if  he  would  come  into  the  town  and  sign  the  peace 
a  smaller  indemnity  would  be  accepted  than  that  at  first  specified. 
But  if  not,  a  sign  should  be  given  of  Great  Britain's,  power  which 
should  be  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Africa, 
The  King  promised  to  come,  but  came  not.  The  General  waited 
throughout  the  whole  day  of  the  5th  in  vain.  The  envoys  sent 
with  deceitful  promises  by  the  monarch  were  caught  surreptitiously 

'  The  total  loss  of  officers  in  consequence  of  the  Ashantee  Expedition  was  forty- 
two.     Of  these,  six  only  died  of  wounds. 
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removing  property.  The  General  then  gave  orders  to  bum  the 
Bantoma ;  but,  on  second  thoughts,  he  recalled  them.  The  de- 
struction of  so  sti'ong  and  vast  a  fortress  would  have  taken  too 
much  time,  and  perhaps  in  their  despair  the  Ashantees  would  have 
rallied  round  their  sacred  mausoleum  in  inconvenient  force.  In 
fact,  it  was  very  necessary  to  think  of  a  speedy  retreat.  Hea\7 
rain  had  fallen ;  and  if  the  streams  in  rear  of  the  British  army 
should  be  much  swollen  its  backward  march  might  be  seriooslj 
impeded.  It  was  coming  short  of  the  entire  triumph  anticipated, 
to  leave  Coomassie  without  the  Treaty  and  the  Royal  signature ; 
l)ut  the  subjugation  of  the  capital  was  a  sufficient  blow  to  Ashantee 
prestige ;  and  that  it  might  never  be  forgotten  by  the  nation  Sir 
Garnet  gave  orders  to  set  fire  to  the  city  and  the  Royal  palace. 

"  The  demolition  of  tlie  place  was  complete,"  said  Sir  Garnet 
in  his  despatch  to  the  Colonial  Secretary.  "  From  all  that  I  can 
gather,  I  believe  that  the  result  will  be  such  a  diminution  in  the 
prestige  and  military  power  of  the  Asliantee  monarch  as  may  re- 
sult in  the  break-up  of  the  kingdom  altogether.  This  I  had  been 
anxious  to  avoid,  because  it  seems  impossible  to  foresee  what  Power 
can  take  this  nation's  place  among  the  feeble  races  of  this  coast 
I  certainly  believe  that  your  Lordsliip  may  \ye  well  convinced  that 
no  more  utterly  atrocious  Goveniment  than  that  which  has  thus, 
perhaps,  fallen,  ever  existed  on  tlie  face  of  the  earth.  Their 
capital  was  a  charnel-house ;  their  religion  a  combination  of  cruelty 
and  treachery  ;  their  policy  the  natural  outcome  of  their  religion. 
I  cannot  think  that,  whatever  may  be  the  final  fate  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  the  absolute  annihilation  of  such  a  rule,  should  it 
occur,  would  \ye  a  subject  for  unmixed  regret.  In  any  case,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  main  object  of  my  expedition  has  been  perfectly 
secured.  The  territories  of  the  Gold  Coast  will  not  again  be 
troubled  by  the  warlike  ambition  of  this  restless  Power.  I  may 
add  that  the  flag  of  England  from  this  moment  will  be  received 
throughout  Western  Africa  witli  respectful  awe,  a  treatment  which 
has  been  of  late  years  by  no  means  its  invariable  fate  among  the 
savage  tribes  of  this  region." 

It  was  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  good  fortime  not  to  bring  his 
enterprise  to  an  end  without  the  rounding  off  of  complete  success. 
The  return  marcli  of  the  British  troops  towards  the  coast  com- 
menced on  the  6th.  At  Fommanah,  where  the  General  halted  for 
four  days,  he  was  again  visited  by  envoys  from  KofFee  Calcalli, 
bearing  in  their  hands  a  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  and  asking  for 
a  draft  of  the  Treaty,  to  be  signed  forthwith  by  the  defeated 
monarch.  The  draft  was  accordingly  given  to  them,  and  was 
actually  signed  a  month  later.  What  had  brought  the  King  to 
this  tardy,  and  it  would  seem  unnecessary,  submission,  now  that 
Wolseley  had  done  his  worst  and  was  retreating  ?  It  was  the 
march  of  Captain  Glover  that  had  occasioned  the  step.  That 
officer,  working  up  from  the  East  with  troops  drawn  from  the 
native  tribes  of  the  Akims,  Yorubas,  and  Houssas — between  three 
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thousand  and  four  thousand  in  number — had  arrived  within  eigh- 
teen miles  of  Coomassie,  when  he  heard  of  the  capture  and 
destruction  of  the  place.  His  difficulties  had  been  great.  Many 
of  the  men  with  whom  he  originally  set  out  had  deserted,  and  he 
had  failed  to  make  the  junction  with  Wolseley,  which,  had  it 
taken  place  a  few  days  earlier,  must  have  crushed  the  foe  efifectu- 
ally.  Nevertheless,  his  advance  had  operated  as  a  useful  diversion 
on  the  left  of  the  Ashantee  forces ;  and  when  he,  too,  arrived  near 
the  ruined  city,  the  monarch's  spirit  altogether  left  him.  Think- 
ing that  some  of  the  British  forces  might  still  be  in  Coomassie, 
Glover  sent  on  Captain  Eeginald  Sartorius  with  twenty  men  to 
reconnoitre.  Then  occurred  one  of  the  most  dashing  exploits  of 
the  war.  Sartorius  found  the  capital  deserted.  None  of  the  in- 
habitants had  returned  to  try  and  seciu-e  their  property,  or  view 
their  burned  homesteads.  But  they  might  be  lurking  anywhere  ; 
in  fact,  Sartorius  heard  that  the  King  and  his  attendants  were  near 
at  hand,  weeping  over  the  ruins  of  Coomassie.  With  his  little 
band  of  twenty  men  Sartorius  rode  boldly  through  the  deserted 
precincts,  and  then  onwards  through  fifty  miles  of  hostile  territory 
to  join  the  British  army,  passing  one  burnt  village  after  another, 
but  not  meeting  any  human  form,  till  at  Fommanah  they  came 
up  with  the  main  body  of  Sir  Garnet's  forces.  Captain  Glover 
followed  in  the  track  of  Sartorius,  first  to  Coomassie  and  then  to 
Fommanah. 

On  February  19  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  entered  Cape  Coast 
Castle  imder  a  grand  triumphal  arch.  The  native  regiments  were 
paid  ofiF  and  sent  to  their  homes.  Prahsu,  which  had  been  forti- 
fied and  placed  in  telegraphic  communication  with  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  was  garrisoned  by  the  West  Indian  contingent.  The 
English  regiments  took  ship,  and  reached  England,  as  we  have 
seen,  early  in  March. 

The  Treaty,  finally  signed  by  King  Koffee  Calcalli,  stipulated 
that  he  should  renounce  all  rights  of  Protectorate  over  the 
petty  monarchs  in  alliance  with  the  British  Queen  and  formerly 
tributary  to  the  kingdom  of  Ashantee  ;  also  over  any  of  the  tribes 
formerly  connected  with  the  Dutch  Government  on  the  Gold 
Coast ;  that  free  trade  should  be  permitted  between  Ashantee  and 
the  British  ports  ;  that  the  road  between  Coomassie  and  the  Prah 
should  always  be  kept  open ;  that  the  King  should  use  his  best 
efforts  to  check  the  practice  of  human  sacrifice :  and  that  he 
should  pay  in  instalments  a  war  indemnity  of  50,000  ounces  of 
approved  gold,  beginning  with  1,000  ounces  forthwith. 

The  cost  of  the  war  to  the  British  Government  was  estimated 
at  900,000/.  sterling.  To  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  who  declined 
titular  honours,  a  sum  of  25,000i.  was  awarded  in  recognition  of 
his  services.  Captain  Glover  was  made  a  Knight  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George.  Lord  Gifford  and  Captain  Sartorius  received  the 
Victoria  Cross  for  deeds  of  personal  bravery. 

On  May  1 2  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  thus 
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indicated  the  views  entertained  by  Government  of  our  future  policy 
on  the  Gold  Coast : — 

"  Motives  connected  with  trade  would  not,"  he  said,  ''  afford  a 
sufficient  reason  for  retaining  our  possessions  in  such  a  locality,  hot 
there  were  moral  obligations,  and  a  great  empire  like  England  must 
be  prepared  to  accept  the  duties  and  burdens  resulting  from  its  great- 
ness.    By  a  long  system  of  protection  we  had  taught  the  natives 
to  dopend  on  us,  and  by  abandoning  them  we  should  probably  hand 
tlieui  over  to  the  Ashant<^e?,  and  then  within  a  year  after  our  de- 
parture all  the  barbarous  practices  we  had  induced  them  to  give 
up  would  be  revived.     Before  explaining  the  future  policy  pro- 
posed to  be  adopted  he  thouglit  it  right  to  remind  the  House  that 
the  Government  of  the  Gold  Coast  was  connected  with  three  other 
settlements  at  distances  from  each  other  too  great  to  permit  one 
Administrator    to   have   an   effective   control   over  all  of  them. 
Therefore,  the  first  part  of  his  proposal  would  be  to  constitute 
Lagos  and  the  Gold  Coast  one  single  colony,  very  much  on  the 
principle   of  the   Straits   Settlements,  and   there    would    be  an 
Executive   and   Legislative   Council   composed    of  a  very  small 
number  of  persons.     Great  power  would  be  given  to  the  Governor, 
and  in  return  great  responsibility  would  be  exacted  from  him. 
He  hoped  to  effect  a  reduction  of  the  official  staff,  and  he  would, 
at  the  same  time,  increase  the  salaries  of  the  officers  employed, 
who  were  at  present  underpaid,  and  also  augment  the  amoimt  of 
their  retiring  pensions.     An  important  point  to  decide  was  where 
the  seat  of  Government  should  be  placed ;   and  as  the  climate  at 
the  Gold  Coast  was  more  pestilential  than  at  any  other  part  of 
our  possessions  in  that  quailer  of  the  globe,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  Government  should  be  removed  elsewhere,  but  he  was  hardly 
prepared  at  the  present  moment  to  say  whether  its  seat  should  be 
at  Accra  or  Elmina.     At  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  Accra  the 
country  in  the  hills  was  very  healthy,  and  he  proposed  to  establish 
a  station  there,   connected    by  a  road  with  Accra,  and  at   that 
station  the  English  Governor  and  his  officers  might  reside  during 
a  portion  of  the  year,   should  Accra  be  selected  as  the  seat  of 
Government.     It  was  also  proposed  to  make  roads  along  which 
lawful  traders  might  paes,  and  to  have  those  roads  protected  at 
certain  stations  by  armed  police.     The  military  force  would  be 
composed  of  natives  belonging  to  different  tribes,  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  English  officers  attached  to  it.     He  proposed  that 
tlie  importation  of  arms  should  be  placed  under  some  control,  and 
that  certain  changes  should  be  made  in  regard  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.     In  reference  to  tlie  existing  system  of  domestic 
slavery.  Lord  Carnarvon  observed  that  though  it  was  a  difficult 
subject  to  deal  with,  he  should  be  glad  to  pave  the  way  to  its 
ultimate  extinction,  and  as  far  as  territorial  jurisdiction  was  con- 
cerned, he  said  that  the  Government,  while  inclined  to  maintain 
the  Protectorate,  thought  it  undesirable  to  enlarge  the  actual  ex- 
tent of  the  territorial  power." 
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At  a  later  period  of  the  Session,  a  Vote  of  35,0002.  was  asked 
)r  and  obtained,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  new  scheme 
f  Government  for  the  Gold  Coast,  Captain  Strahan  being  ap- 
ointed  Governor  at  3,000Z.  per  annum. 

It  so  happened  that  on  the  same  evening  that  the  officers  and 
roops  engaged  in  the  Ashantee  War  received  the  thanks  of  Parlia- 
aent,  the  Secretary  for  War  made  his  annual  speech  on  the 
eneral  position  and  prospects  of  the  Army.  From  paying  honour 
3  the  little  band  which  had  shown  what  English  troops  could  do 
rhen  actively  employed,  the  House  of  Commons  passed  to  the 
onsideration  of  the  cost,  the  composition,  and  the  distribution  of 
be  whole  body  on  which  this  band  had  reflected  so  much  honour, 
'he  amoimt  of  the  force  asked  for,  as  necessary  for  the  peace  estab- 
shment  of  the  British  Empire,  was  1 28,994  men,  and  the  amount  of 
ay  and  allowances  for  maintaining  it,  4,434,500{.  Mr.  Hardy 
pproached  the  difficult  subject  of  the  Army  Estimates  like  a 
rudent  man,  to  whom  his  duties  were  new,  and  moved  as  far  as 
ossible  in  the  line  marked  out  for  him  by  his  predecessor,  while 
b  the  same  time  his  endorsement  of  Lord  Cardwell's  measures 
^as  somewhat  short  of  cordial.  He  accepted  the  Abolition  of 
Purchase,  for  instance,  as  irrevocable;  but  he  expressed  a  wish 
bat  those  who  carried  the  Abolition  had  managed  to  settle  satis- 
ictorily  the  difficulties  with  which  it  was  surrounded ;  and  signi- 
Lcantly  intimated  that  there  were  in  his  opinion  officers  who  had 
leen  hardly  treated,  and  that  he  would  not  shrink  in  due  time 
rom  remedying  in  a  very  liberal  spirit  the  grievances  they  might 
JTge.  He  did  not  exactly  quarrel  with  the  system  of  examination 
rhich  bars  the  progress  of  Militia  officers  who  seek  commissions 
Q  the  Line ;  but  he  observed  that,  whereas  Lord  Cardwell  had 
escribed  this  examination  as  offering  no  obstacle  to  any  man  of 
;ood  education,  the  particular  gentlemen  of  good  education  who 
ad  tried  to  pass  it  found  it  so  serious  a  barrier  that  loud  com- 
laints  were  made  that  only  two  failures  were  permitted.  But  it 
ras  especially  at  the  close  of  his  speech,  when  he  spoke  of  the 
listake  of  regarding  officers  and  men  as  pieces  on  a  chess-board 
rho  could  be  moved  about  without  regard  to  their  feelings, 
ympathies,  traditions,  and  prejudices,  that  he  made  it  apparent 
low  much  in  some  important  respects  he  diverged  from  the 
pinions  of  his  predecessor.  As  to  the  details  of  the  management 
nd  condition  of  the  Army,  Mr.  Hardy  had  little  new  information 
0  offer,  and  he  was  much  too  prudent  to  commit  himself  on 
K)ints  which  he  was  aware  he  might  only  understand  imperfectly 
s  yet.  He  observed  that  much  the  greatest  cause  for  anxiety  as 
0  the  future  of  the  Army  was  afforded  this  year,  as  it  was  last 
ear,  by  the  startling  proportions  which  desertion  bears  to  recruit- 
Qg.  Very  nearly  4,000  men  deserted  in  1873,  and  the  percentage 
ipon  recruiting  was  nearly  33  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  the 
nfantry  of  the  Line  it  was  30  per  cent.,  in  the  Foot  Guards  51 
>er  cent.,  and  in  the  Anny  Service  Corps  it  had  attained  the  ex- 
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traordinary  proportion  of  146  per  cent.,  so  that  if  the  corpe  were 
not  recruited  a  little  more  assiduously,  tbe  whole  corps  would  soon 
melt  away.  There  was  great  diflSculty,  he  said,  in  getting  recruits 
for  the  Line,  and  a  still  greater  difiBculty  in  getting  recruits  for 
the  Militia,  one  reason  in  the  latter  case  being  the  disinclination 
of  the  men  to  serve  under  canvas ;  and  when  tiie  recruits  were  got 
with  infinite  pains  and  at  great  expense,  one  man  in  three  would  run 
off,  and  show  his  dislike  of  his  new  trade  by  seeking  his  fortune  else- 
where. It  was  obvious  that,  if  this  state  of  things  should  continue, 
some  remedy  must  be  found ;  and  Mr.  Hardy  intimated  that  he 
had  already  begun  to  consider  very  seriously  whether  some  modi- 
fication  would  not  have  to  be  made  in  the  whole  scheme  by  which 
service  was  now  adjusted,  so  as  to  make  his  calling  more  attractive, 
because  more  lucrative  and  more  permanent,  to  the  soldier. 

On  the  question  of  Military  Education  he  dwelt  at  some 
length,  explaining  the  new  system  about  to  be  introduced  ai 
Sandhurst  Military  School  and  the  changes  contemplated  at 
Woolwich.  He  next  described  the  progress  made  in  arming  the 
Segular  and  Auxiliary  Forces,  stating  as  a  general  result  that  the 
quality  of  our  armament  is  most  efficient  and  the  reserves  ample. 
In  place  of  the  Autumn  Manoeuvres  it  is  proposed  that  there' shall 
be  two  trainings  of  bodies  of  10,000  men  each  at  Aldershot  in 
June  and  July,  by  which  some  40,000i.  will  be  saved.  With 
regard  to  the  Militia,  the  inspectors  reported  a  considerable  im- 
provement in  their  training,  although  the  recruiting  was  not 
sufficient  to  keep  up  the  establishment ;  and  so  also  in  the  Yolnn- 
teers,  though  there  was  a  falling  off  in  niunbers,  there  was  a  great 
addition  to  the  number  of  efficients.  But  certain  changes  were  in 
contemplation  in  the  conditions  of  drill,  shooting,  &c.,  which 
would  greatly  relieve  the  force.  Lastly,  Mr.  Hardy  touched  on 
the  Fortification  Vote,  stating  that  within  two  years  all  the  works 
will  be  completed,  and  that  the  sea  defences  are  nearly  all  armed; 
and  he  concluded  by  exhorting  the  Committee  not  to  forget  that  ours 
was  an  Army  of  Volunteers,  that  its  feelings  and  even  its  prejudices 
must  be  carefully  considered,  and  that  both  officers  and  men 
ought  always  to  feel  secure  of  being  treated  with  justice  by  Par- 
liament and  the  Government. 

The  Vote  was  agreed  to,  after  the  rejection  of  an  Amendmrait 
moved  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  who  wished  to  reduce  the  force  by 
10,000  men,  asking  what  nation  we  were  preparing  to  fight  with? 
He  hoped  not  with  the  Ashantees,  for  all  we  had  derived  from 
the  war  just  concluded  was  a  few  mnbrellas  and  a  Treaty  I 

After  this  Vote  the  Houses  of  Parliament  separated  for  the 
Easter  Eecess. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Opposition  without  a  Leader — Conciliatory  Tone  of  Government — ^Budget — ^Navy  Esti- 
mates—Earl Bnssell's  Motion  on  Foreign  Relations — Lord  Derby's  Reply — ^Brussels 
Conference — ^Licensing  Bill — Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson— Judicature  Bill— Scotch  Church 
Patronage  Bill— Spe^hes  of  Duke  of  Argyll,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  ~ 
"  Endowed  Schools  Act  Amendment  Bill** — Speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone — Irish  Home 
Rule — Lrish  Fisheries  Bill — Household  Suffrage  Motion — Mr.  Disraeli's  Speech — 
Lord  Hampton's  Motion  for  Minister  of  PubUe  Instruction — ^Rating  and  Factory 
Bills — India  Councils  Bill — ^Prince  Arthur,  Duke  of  Connaught — Prince  Leopold's 
Allowance — The  Czar's  Visit  to  England. 

When  the  Parliamentary  forces  ranged  themselves  on  either  side 
in  the  new  House  of  Commons,  the  very  miusual  spectacle  pre- 
sented itself  of  an  Opposition  without  an  active  Leader.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  on  whom  that  office  naturally  devolved  as  ex-Premier, 
was  desirous  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  afiforded  by  his 
retirement  from  the  Ministry  to  seek  repose,  literary  occupation, 
and  perhaps  leisure  for  the  contemplation  of  future  political 
action;  and  reports  early  prevailed  that  he  meant  to  withdraw 
altogether — in  spleen,  many  said — from  connection  with  the  party 
which  he  had  hitherto  led.  These  reports  were  indeed  set  aside 
by  the  following  letter,  which  he  addressed  to  Lord  Granville  on 
the  opening  of  the  Session  : — 

**  11  Carlton  House  ^errace,  March  12. 
"  My  DEAR  Granville, — I  have  issued  a  circular  to  members 
of  Parliament  of  the  Liberal  party  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening 
of  Parliamentary  business.  But  I  feel  it  to  be  necessary  that  while 
discharging  this  duty  I  should  explain  what  a  circular  could  not 
convey  with  regard  to  my  individual  position  at  the  present  time. 
I  need  not  apologise  for  addressing  these  explanations  ^to  you. 
Independently  of  other  reasons  for  so  troubling  you,  it  is  enough 
to  observe  that  you  have  very  long  represented  the  Liberal  party, 
and  have  also  acted  on  behalf  of  the  late  Government,  from  its 
conmiencement  to  its  close,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  For  a 
variety  of  reasons  personal  to  myself  I  could  not  contemplate  any 
unlimited  extension  of  active  political  service ;  and  I  am  anxious 
that  it  should  be  clearly  understood  by  those  friends  with  whom 
I  have  acted  in  the  direction  of  aflFairs,  that  at  my  age  I  must  re- 
serve my  entire  freedom  to  divest  myself  of  all  the  responsibilities 
of  leadership  at  no  distant  time.  The  need  of  rest  will  prevent 
me  from  giving  more  than  occasional  attendance  in  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  present  Session.  I  should  be  desirous, 
shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  Session  of  1875,  to  con- 
sider whether  there  would  be  advantage  in  my  placing  my  services 
for  a  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Liberal  party,  or  whether  I  should 
then  claim  exemption  from  the  duties  I  have  hitherto  discharged. 
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If,  however,  there  should  be  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that, 
instead  of  the  course  which  I  have  sketched,  it  would  be  prefer- 
able, in  the  view  of  the  party  generally,  for  me  to  assume  at  once 
the  place  of  an  independent  member,  I  should  willingly  adopt  the 
latter  alternative.  But  I  shall  retain  all  that  desire  which  I  have 
hitherto  felt  for  the  welfare  of  the  party,  and  if  the  genUemen 
composing  it  should  think  fit  either  to  choose  a  leader  or  to  make 
provision  ad  i/nterim^  with  a  view  to  the  convenience  of  the 
present  year,  the  person  designated  would,  of  course,  command 
from  me  any  assistance  which  he  might  find  occasion  to  seek,  and 
which  it  might  be  in  my  power  to  render." 

On  his  own  terms,  thus  ofiered,  Mr.  Crladstone's  nominal  leader- 
ship was  of  course  accepted  by  the  Liberal  party.  Meanwhile  there 
were  lieutenants  on  whom  some  of  his  duties  might  be  devolved. 
Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  and  Mr.  Cardwell  had  indeed  been  removed 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  to  receive,  along  with  three  others 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  friends  and  supporters,  the  honours  of  peerage ; 
but  there  were  others,  as  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Stansfeld, 
who  might  lead  their  party  to  special  assaults,  or  Lord  Hartington 
might  be  put  forward  to  take  a  more  general  command,  in  case 
the  ex-Premier  should  make  much  use  of  his  stipulation  for  fre- 
quent absences.  The  adverse  party  made  merry  with  the  idea  of 
a  leadership  put  in  commission,  and  suggested  that  the  office 
should  finally  be  awarded  by  competitive  examination.  Assuredly 
the  weight  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  personal  influence  was  never  more 
recognised  than  now,  when  his  followers  had  to  marshal  themselves 
on  the  Opposition  benches  as  best  they  might  without  him. 

One  thing  that  made  it  less  anomalous  for  the  Opposition  to 
be  without  a  leader  was  that  the  Government  it  had  to  oppose 
was  without  a  policy.  After  all  the  invectives  in  which  the  Con- 
servatives, and  especially  their  chief,  had  indulged  against  the 
late  holders  of  office,  it  now  became  manifest  that  it  was  their 
one  wish  to  tread  in  their  predecessors'  steps ;  not  to  venture 
on  hazardous  reactionary  measures,  not  to  strike  out  untried 
reforms  on  a  Conservative  basis,  not  to  provoke  animosity  by 
taunts  of  triumph  ;  but  to  try  to  make  their  footing  good  on  the 
ground  already  occupied,  and  for  the  present  at  least  go  neither 
backwards  nor  forwards.  All  recent  sarcasms  about  the  "  plunder^ 
ing  and  blundering  "  of  the  Liberals  were  ignored ;  to  be  concilia- 
tory in  tone  was  the  first  rule  of  procedure.  Thus,  when  one  of 
the  speakers  on  the  Address  attacked  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  un- 
expected Dissolution,  Mr.  Disraeli  immediately  announced  that 
the  attack  had  been  made  without  consultation,  and  complimented 
the  late  Premier  in  the  warmest  terms  on  what  had  been  really 
successful  in  his  chequered  career.  The  Irish  officials  were  profuse 
in  their  commendation  of  the  late  Viceroy's  administration  ;  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  vigorously  endorsed  Lord  North- 
brook's  policy  in  Bengal ;  the  Chancellors  past  and  present  took 
cordial  counsel  together  on  the  changes  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
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Law  procedure  of  the  country :  and  Mr.  Grathome  Hardy  accepted 
Lord  Cardwell's  arrangements  for  the  Army,  withdrawing  even  his 
late  determined  opposition  to  the  scheme  for  making  Oxford  a 
military  centre.  With  one  or  two  abortive  exceptions,  hereafter 
to  be  noticed,  this  continued  to  be  the  policy  of  the  G-ovemment 
throughout  the  Session.  It  was  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than 
in  the  Budget  proposals,  which  were  the  first  matter  that  came  on 
for  discussion  after  the  Easter  Recess. 

It  was  hardly  surprising  that  the  Opposition  should  have  in- 
dulged in  a  complacent  cheer  when  Sir  StafiFord  Northcote,  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  announced,  with  many  compli- 
mentary expressions  to  liis  eminent  predecessor,  that  Mr.  Crlad-> 
stone's  calculations  had  proved  perfectly  correct,  and  that  the 
surplus  really  amounted  to  five  millions  and  a  half.  Cautious 
critics  indeed  remarked  that  the  estimates  had  not  been  made 
by  either  financier  with  the  strictest  prudence,  for  it  went  on  the 
assumption  that  the  revenue  would  increase  by  a  million  and  a 
half  in  the  course  of  the  year,  an  assumption  which  facts  might  or 
might  not  justify.     Sir  StafiFord  put  the  case  thus : — 

The  Expenditure  for  1873-4,  he  showed,  reached  76,466,500f. 
It  included  the  American  Award  and  the  Ashantee  War ;  and  as  we 
looked  forward  to  no  such  liabilities  this  year,  here  alone  was  nearly 
four  millions  to  the  good.  But  then  the  Estimate  of  Sevenue, 
assuming  that  taxation  remained  as  last  year,  shows  wonderftd 
results.  Last  year  we  expected  to  receive  revenue  to  the  extent 
of  73,762,000f.  It  was  fortunate  that  we"!  received  more,  for  we 
wanted  more.  The  actual  receipts  were  77,335,657i.  On  the  same 
basis  the  revenue  of  this  year — 1874-75 — is  77,995,OOOZ.,  made 
up  as  follows : — 

Customs £20,740,000 

Excise 28,090,000 

Stamps 10,880,000 

Land  Tax  and  House  Duty    .         .         .  2,360,000 

Income  Tax 5,550,000 

Post  Office 5,300,000 

Telegraphs 1,250,000 

Crown  Lands 375,000 

Miscellaneous        .        .         .        .        .  3,500,000 

Total  Estimated  Revenue    .        .      £77,995,000 
Estimated  Expenditure       .         .         72,503,000 

Estimated  Surplus      .         .         .        £5,492,000 

But  we  have  not  reached  the  full  extent  of  the  surplus  yet. 
It  has  occurred  to  some  one,  for  the  first  time,  that  interest  on 
advances  ought  to  be  included  in  the  revenue  of  the  year,  of 
which  it  clearly  forms  part.  It  has  not  been  so  reckoned  hereto- 
fore, so  that  there  is  another  half  million  to  be  added,  making 
the  full  six  millions  of  surplus. 
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The  help  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  received  in  ad- 
vice concerning  the  disposal  of  the  amount  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  amuse  the  House.  Deputations  had  suggested  ways  of  sweep- 
ing off  no  less  than  55,000,0002.  of  revenue.  To  all  these 
advances  Sir  Stafford  had  turned  a  willing  ear,  but  deemed  the 
only  prudent  and  dignified  course  to  be  to  say  nothing  in  reply. 
One  other  adviser,  he  said,  he  would  haye  liked  to  consult.  He 
would  like  to  have  called  up 

"  Him  that  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold." 

He  would  have  been  glad  to  know  what  Mr.  Crladstone's  ^^adjust- 
ment scheme"  was,  in  view  of  the  total  abolition  of  the  Income  Tax* 
Not  knowing  that,  and  looking  at  things  soberly,  it  did  not  com- 
mend itself  to  his  good  judgment  to  "  lightly  throw  down,  at  six 
weeks'  notice,'*  a  system  which  had  yielded  since  its  existence  no 
less  than  350,000,0002.  of  revenue.  One  other  possible  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  surplus  was  specially  alluded  to — India.  Should 
hot  the  great  financial  prosperity  of  England  be  turned  to  account 
to  help  Bengal  in  her  farnine  distress  ?  Sir  Stafford,  however, 
was  satisfied  that,  Indian  credit  being  good,  to  help  would  only  im- 
pair it ;  and  that  argument,  with  the  suggestion  that  finance  relief 
would  lead  to  administrative  carelessness,  was  deemed  sufficient. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  then  to  say  what  he  would  do.  He 
began  with  the  National  Debt,  and  proposed  to  set  apart  the  half 
million  of  interest  spoken  of,  by  which,  with  advances  repaid  for 
Terminable  Annuities,  the  extinction  of  7,300,OOOZ.  of  National 
Debt  would  be  secured  by  1885 ;  and  he  made  the  gratifying  re- 
mark that  by  that  year  we  should  have  paid  off  since  1842  no  less 
than  140,000,000^. 

Then  came  the  diminution,  though  not  the  abolition,  of  the 
Income  Tax.  He  proposed  to  reduce  it .  by  one  penny  in  the 
pound,  the  ultimate  cost  of  which  would  be  l,800,000f.,  but  of 
which  only  1,500,000Z.  would  come  in  this  year's  Estimate.  This 
concluded  his  dealings  with  direct  taxation ;  and,  passing  to  in- 
direct taxes,  he  annoimced  at  once  his  intention  to  propose  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  Sugar  Duties,  the  cost  of  which  would  be 
2,000,000^.  The  date  of  abolition  was  fixed  at  May  1  for  raw 
sugar,  and  May  21  for  refined  sugar.  Sir  Stafford  argued  with 
some  elaboration  in  defence  of  this  proposal,  which  he  said  the 
Government  made  with  no  misgivings,  replying  to  the  objections 
to  sweeping  away  altogether  a  source  of  revenue,  and  pointing 
out,  among  other  advantages,  the  stimulus  to  be  given  to  com- 
merce, if  England  became,  as  might  be  anticipateid,  an  entrepdt 
of  the  sugar  trade.  This  reduced  the  surplus  to  942,000Z. ;  and 
on  an  incidental  mention  being  made  of  the  Malt  Tax,  he  re- 
marked that  the  sum  now  left  was  too  small  for  him  to  deal  veith 
that.  Finally,  he  canvassed  the  various  suggestions  made  to  him 
by  deputations  and  otherwise.  With  regard  to  the  Inhabited 
House  Duty,  the  Excise  Licenses,  and  the  Dog  Tax,  he  held  them 
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over  for  fiiture  consideration ;  but  as  to  the  Brewers'  Licenses  and 
the  Bailway  Passenger  Duties,  he  was  of  opinion  that  no  sufficient 
case  had  been  made  out.  His  final  proposal  was  to  abolish  the 
Horse  Duty,  the  Horse  Dealers'  Duty,  and  the  Race  Horse  Duty ; 
unounting  in  all  to  480,0002.  The  aggregate  total  of  these 
various  reductions  is  5,030,000^.,  and  they  would  reduce  the  original 
surplus  to  462,000^.,  which  was  the  working  surplus  or  available 
margin  between  revenue  and  expenditure  which  the  Budget  pro- 
posed to  retain.  Sir  Stafford  concluded  a  speech  of  nearly  two 
hours  and  three-quarters  by  reminding  the  Committee  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  his  Budget  had  necessarily  been  framed, 
and  by  claiming  for  it  that  it  was  conceived  in  no  spirit  of  party 
interest. 

The  Budget  passed  without  opposition  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  was  received  by  the  country  with  reasonable  satis- 
fiEiction,  as  a  workable — though  not  a  brilliant — scheme. 

After  giving  his  sanction  to  the  Budget  proposals,  and  repelling 
a  desultory  attack  on  his  conduct  in  dissolving  Parliament  made 
by  Mr.  Smollett,  a  Conservative  member — an  attack  which  did  not 
gain  any  countenance  from  Grovemment,  and  was,  in  fact,  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Whalley  only — the  ex-Premier  betook  himself  to 
his  desired  retreat  in  Wales,  and  to  the  contemplation  of  Homeric 
fights,  imtil  some  fresh  impulse  should  goad  him  to  the  arena  of 
actual  politics  again. 

The  Navy  Estimates  were  moved  by  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  in  a  tone 
less  complimentary  to  his  predecessors  than  that  which  some  of 
his  colleagues  had  adopted,  and  for  the  moment  what  was  popu- 
larly called  a  "  scare "  was  created  about  the  condition  of  our 
ironclad  vessels  and  other  parts  of  the  Naval  Service.  The  Esti- 
mates, said  Mr.  Hunt,  were,  with  one  slight  exception,  those  of 
the  late  Ministry.  The  total  siun  asked  for  was  10,179,4852. ;  but 
there  was  a  sum  to  be  deducted  for  extraordinary  receipts  and 
Indian  contributions,  which  would  reduce  it  to  9,966,485^.  In 
comparing  it  with  last  year's  Votes,  Mr.  Hunt  mentioned  that  just 
at  the  close  of  the  financial  year  a  Supplementary  Estimate  of 
1 05,000Z.  for  the  Zanzibar  Expedition  had  been  voted ;  so  that  the 
real  increase  in  this  year's  Estimates  is  only  174,760^.  Making 
all  the  necessary  deductions,  the  total  cost  of  the  Navy  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  ten  millions,  of  which  the  effective  services  absorb 
nearly  eight  millions.  Of  this  the  maUriel  of  the  Navy  costs 
3,700,000i.,  the  personnel  about  as  much  more,  leaving  400,000Z. 
for  the  administrative  services.  Having  given  these  general 
figures,  Mr.  Hunt  went  seriatim  through  the  Special  Votes,  touch- 
ing briefly  on  the  causes  of  increase  or  decrease  in  each. 

He  went  in  great  detail  into  the  shipbuilding  programme  of 
the  year,  the  general  result  being  that  19,470  tons  are  to  be 
built — namely,  13,852  in  the  dockyards,  and  5,618  in  the  private 
yards.  The  total  number  of  ships  in  conmiission  he  stated  as  123 — 
viz.  23  ironcladsi  8  frigates,  14  corvettes,  27  sloops,  32  gun  vessels. 
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and  18  gunboats.    Next,  he  entered  into  an  elaborate  retrospect 
and  comparison  of  the  shipbuilding  operations  of  the  late  Grovem- 
ment  and  its  predecessor — the  sliips  begun,  the  tonnage  completed, 
and  the  money  spent ;  with  a  view  not  only  to  the  justification 
of  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  Mr.  Corry's  administration,  but 
also  to  show  that  but  for  the  progress  Mr.  Corry  had  made  in 
laying  down  ironclads  the  economies  of  his  successors  would  have 
been  impossible.    The  result  of  the  economies  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment  he  illustrated  by  the  condition  of  the  ironclad  fleet,  of 
which  he  drew  a  most  gloomy  picture.    Of  our  forty-one  sea-going 
ironclads  (of  which  five  are  building)  only  eighteen  could  be  con- 
sidered as  efiective  at  the  present  moment,  and  of  the  fourteen 
which  were  available  only  for  coast  and  harbour  defence — in  which 
class  he  included  the  "  Devastation  "  imtil  further  trials  had  been 
made  of  her — only  nine  were  good  for  anything  at  all.     At  the 
same  time,  he  pointed  out  that  no  ironclad  would  be  finished  this 
year,  one  only  in  1875,  three  in  1876,  and  two  in  1877.     Mr. 
Hunt  then  examined  the  naval  finance  of  the  last  seven  years, 
showing  that  after  Mr.   Childers  had    made  his  reductions   in 
obedience  to  a  political  necessity,  the  wants  of  the  Navy  began  to 
be  recognised,  and  the  Estimates  now  had  again  risen  to  within  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  the  point  at  which  Mr.  Corry  had  left 
them.     Finally,  he  assured  the  Committee,  as  the  result  of  a  most 
careful  examination  of  the  subject,  that  though  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  propose  any  addition  to  his  predecessor's  Estimates,  he 
could  not  take  upon  himself  to  say  that  he  was  satisfied  of  their 
sufficiency  to  maintain  the  Navy  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  nor 
could  he  conceal  from  himself  that  it  might  be  necessary  hereafter 
to  make  fresh  demands  on  the  public. 

Mr.  Goschen,  in  reply,  defended  the  late. Administration,  and 
observed  that  if  the  case  were  as  Mr.  Hunt  put  it,  he  was  bound 
to  take  practical  action,  and  to  propose  at  once  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  Estimates.  Now  this  was  a  course  which  the 
Ministry  were  by  no  means  prepared  to  adopt ;  and  it  became 
obvious  that  Mr.  Hunt's  partisanship  had  carried  him  beyond  the 
bounds  of  discretion.  Sir  StafiFord  Northcote,  in  the  course  of  a 
Budget  discussion  a  few  days  later,  remarked  that  there  was  no 
discrepancy  between  his  Budget  Speech  and  Mr.  Hunt's  Speech  on 
the  Navy  Estimates,  and  the  "  scare  "  by  which  the  public  mind 
had  been  agitated  since  Monday  was  absolutely  baseless — indeed, 
imaccountable.  He  hoped  to  get  through  the  Session  without  any 
Supplementary  Estimates,  but  if  they  were  necessary  there  was  a 
margin  of  half  a  million  to  meet  them.  He  had  heard  Mr.  Hunt's 
speech  without  any  disturbance  of  his  equanimity  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  though  the  speech  of  Mr.  Goschen,  which  denied 
none  of  the  facts  alleged,  had  caused  him  some  uneasiness.  Just 
as  he  objected  to  the  violent  reductions  of  the  late  Government, 
80  he  objected  to  any  violent  launching  into  expenditure,  and  he 
believed  it  to  be  quite  uncalled  for,  although  it  n^ght  be  necessary 
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»  something,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  hundred 
Ands,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy, 
[r.  Childers  suhsequently  defended  the  Administration  of  the 
jrovemment,  maintained  the  actual  and  potential  efficiency 
le  Nkvy,  and  declared  that  it  was  unpardonable,  for  mere 
ical  purposes,  to  make  an  alarmist  speech,  and  that  the  coimtry 
i  not  forgive  Government  if  it  ventured  on  an  inflated  ex- 
iture  in  a  time  of  profound  peace.  The  First  Lord  of  the 
iralty  had  to  retreat  as  best  he  could  from  the  position  he 
rashly  taken  up.  After  all  the  censure  passed  on  him,  he  said, 
id  done  no  more  than  his  duty  in  stating  the  exact  truth  as 
e  condition  of  the  Navy,  and  the  tale  which  he  had  told  had 
)een  impugned.  In  the  statement  he  had  made — even  to  the 
8 — he  had  the  sanction  of  his  naval  advisers,  who  were  also 
Groschen's  advisers.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  create  a  scare, 
if  the  coimtry  had  been  alarmed  it  was  not  by  his  speech,  but 
le  speeches  of  Mr.  Groschen  and  Mr.  Eeed.  There  was  no 
epancy,  he  asserted,  between  him  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
lequer ;  and  though  he  did  contemplate  a-  Supplementary 
nate,  he  had  no  idea  of  imdertaking  "  heroic  efforts "  to 
jase  the  expenditure.  Mr.  Hunt  repeated  his  belief  that  Mr, 
lers'9  reductions  were  not  genuine  economies,  and  that  they 
d  not  have  been  possible  but  for  what  Mr.  Corry  had  done ; 
that  although  the  Estimates  were  gradually  rising  under  Mr. 
hen  up  to  Mr.  Corry's  level,  the  Navy  was  handed  over  to  his 
^ssors  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 

dr.  Groschen  still  held  to  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Hunt  had  used 
gerated  language,  and  that  it  was  not  his  speech  but  Mr. 
t's  expressions,  "  paper  fleet "  and  "  dummy  ships  "  which  had 
;ed  the  "  scare."  He  denied  that  he  had  ever  admitted  the 
^  to  be  inefficient ;  on  the  contrary,  he  maintained  that  the 
3rate  Supplementary  Estimate  to  which  Mr.  Hunt  had  sunk 
1  was  a  proof  that  its  shortcomings  were  very  small.  He 
icted  that  the  present  debate  would  clear  away  many  delu- 
)  and  misrepresentations ;  and,  trusting  that  the  past  would 
llowed  to  drop  into  oblivion,  oflFered  Mr.  Hunt  his  hearty  co- 
ation  to  establish,  not  only  the  efficiency,  but  the  reputation, 
le  Navy. 

t  was,  perhaps,  fortunate  that  the  popular  fears  on  this  bead 
ae  inefficiency  of  the  Navy  had  been  exorcised  before  Earl 
tell,  on  May  4,  took  upon  him  to  apply  a  touchstone  to  the 
)er  of  the  new  Government  by  venturing,  with  somewhat 
acteristic  temerity,  on  the  dangerous  subject  of  "  Foreign  Rela- 
j."  He  failed,  however,  to  elicit  any  indication  of  that 
ilted  foreign  policy "  which  used  to  be  the  cry  of  the  Con- 
itive  party  when  in  Opposition ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
iilar  caution  of  Lord  Derby's  reply  produced  upon  alarmists 
he  moment  the  impression  that  he  had  something  dreadful 
dangerous  to  conceaL    Earl  Russell's  Motion  was  for  ^^  Copies 
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of  any  correspondence  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of 
Europe  with  the  Grovemments  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  Sussia,  and  the  French  Re- 
public, which  can  be  communicated  without  injury  to  the  public 
service."  The  motion  was  conceived,  he  said,  in  no  spirit  of 
hostility  to  Her  Majesty's  Government ;  it  had  reference  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  in  certain  eventualities.  The  state  of  Europe  five 
years  ago  was  one  of  great  apparent  tranquillity,  and  there  seemed, 
according  to  a  statement  from  the  then  Government,  to  be  no 
danger  of  a  rupture  of  that  peace ;  but  yet  people  who  were  well 
informed  knew  that  there  was  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
States  of  Germany  to  have  a  imion  of  Germany,  and  on  the  other 
hand  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  obtain  certain 
territory  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  They  were  aware  of  the 
events  which  had  since  occurred,  and  he  wished  to  know  whether 
the  symptoms  of  agitation  and  hostility  which  were  now  to  be 
perceived  were  subsiding  waves  of  a  past  storm,  or  whether  they 
were  the  omensof  a  coming  tempest.  They  had  it  from  a  great 
man,  Field-Marshal  Moltke,  in  a  statement  recently  made  by  him 
to  the  German  Parliament,  that  what  Germany  had  obtained  in 
five  months  would  require  fifty  years  to  consolidate.  He  was  told 
by  people  well  informed  that  the  whole  of  the  French  Army,  from 
the  highest  marshal  down  to  the  lowest  of  ensigns,  were  deter- 
mined to  have  their  revenge  for  what  they  regarded  as  a  spoliation 
of  the  territory  of  France  by  the  annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
The  question  was  whether  in  such  a  state  of  things  we  could  trace 
the  signs  of  an  approaching  storm,  or  whether,  notwithstanding 
these  symptoms,  we  might  remain  for  some  years  in  peace  and 
tranquillity ;  and  if  they  were  the  signs  of  storm,  he  wished  to 
know  whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  in  that  case  be 
prepared  to  take  measures  which  would  preserve  the  peace  of 
Europe  ?  For  his  own  part,  he  was  convinced  that  such  was  the 
vast  influence  of  England  in  the  councils  of  Europe  that  it  was  in 
her  power  to  preserve  the  general  peace.  He  did  not  think  that 
any  Power  would  disturb  that  peace  if  there  were  a  strong  alliance 
with  England  on  the  part  of  nations  determined  to  maintain  it, 
and  he  therefore  imagined  that  we  might  rely  upon  Her  Majesty's 
Government  adhering  firmly  to  all  the  engagements  and  to  all  the 
Treaties  by  which  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  was  bound  to  her 
Allies.  On  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  no  attempt  to  evade 
or  shirk  those  positive  engagements  which  the  Crown  and  the 
country  had  entered  into ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  he  wished  that 
if  there  were  any  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  whole  in- 
fluence of  Great  Britain  would  be  exerted  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  it. 

Lord  Derby,  in  reply,  declining  to  produce  the  papers,  as  hardly 
compatible  with  the  faith  due  to  the  Governments  of  other  coun- 
tries, said:  ^^  The  noble  Earl  asks  me  whether  we  are  to  regard  the 
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agitation  which  we  now  see  in  Europe  as  only  the  result  of  past 
wars,  as  only  the  swell  left  by  storms  that  are  past,  or  as  the  indi- 
cation of  new  storms  that  are  about  to  rage.  My  Lords,  if  I  am 
to  answer  that  question,  however  generally,  I  can  only  do  so  by 
distinguishing  between  immediate  and  more  remote  events.  If  I 
look  to  more  remote  events — and  events  pass  quickly  in  these  days — 
I  don't  think  it  would  be  right  or  honest  for  me  or  any  one  in  my 
position  to  deny  that  in  present  appearances  there  may  be  ground 
for  apprehension  and  anxiety.  I  do  not,  my  ZiOrds,  say  that  on 
any  peculiar  or  official  information,  but  I  come  to  it  as  a  conclu- 
sion founded  on  knowledge  which  is  conmion  to  the  whole  world. 
We  must  all  bear  in  our  recollection  the  events  that  occurred  a 
few  years  ago,  and  we  know  the  feelings  which  they  have  left  in 
the  minds  of  two  great  populations.  We  know,  again,  that 
among  the  population  of  France  there  is  a  very  general  and  wide- 
spread desire  to  regain  that  territory  which  they  lost  by  the  for- 
tune of  war ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  equally  a  strong 
determination  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  retain  that  which  has 
been  acquired.  In  saying  that  I  merely  remind  your  Lordships 
of  that  of  which  you  are  all  aware,  but  at  the  same  time  the  sub- 
ject is  one  which  must  occupy  the  minds  of  those  who  have  the 
care  of  foreign  affairs.  It  may  be  said  that  do  what  we  may  war 
will  come  sooner  or  later.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Canning  who,  in 
reply  to  a  person  who  made  a  like  remark  to  him,  said,  *  Well, 
if  war  is  to  come  sooner  or  later,  I  should  prefer  that  it  would  be 
rather  later  than  sooner,'  and  for  the  obvious  reason  that  there  is 
the  chance  that  with  time  feelings  of  agitation  will  subside  in 
men's  minds,  and  that  therefore  there  is  the  greater  hope  of  the 
preservation  of  peace.  Your  Lordships  would  probably  think 
that  I  should  be  doing  a  very  rash  thing  if  I  ventured  to  predict 
what  may  happen  in  some  years  to  come,  but  with  all  that  feeling 
of  imcertainty  I  must  say  that  if  I  may  judge  from  all  the  infor- 
mation I  receive — ^from  the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  the  commu- 
nications which  reach  me  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  so  far  as  im- 
mediate appearances  go — there  is  no  serious  cause  for  apprehension 
of  any  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  I  now  come  to  the 
other  question  which  the  noble  Earl  addressed  to  me.  He  asks, 
in  the  event  of  the  danger  of  war  becoming  more  imminent,  what 
should  we  do  to  preserve  the  peace  ?  Now,  that  is  an  inquiry 
that  cannot  be  answered  in  very  definite  terms,  but  I  think  there 
cannot  be  any  doubt  that,  without  involving  ourselves  in  a  quarrel 
to  which  we  were  not  a  party,  we  should  leave  no  reasonable  en- 
deavour untried  to  preserve  peace.  The  noble  Earl  asks  if  we 
shall  adhere  to  our  International  engagements.  I  don't  think 
there  can  be  much  doubt  in  your  Lordships'  minds  as  to  the 
answer  which  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  give  to  that  question. 
If  for  any  reason  an  International  Treaty  or  engagement  becomes 
inapplicable  to  the  times,  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  state  it ;  but  if  you  accept  the  obligations  of  a  Treatj, 
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and  you  give  the  other  parties  reason  to  believe  that  you  considef 
them  binding,  you  are  bound  in  honour  and  good  &ith  to  main- 
tain them.  It  is  well  known  that  England  has,  even  of  late  years, 
entered  into  Treaties,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  regard 
them  as  binding  in  honour  and  good  faith." 

Later  in  the  Session,  Lord  Derby  had  occasion  to  announce  the 
policy  of  the  Government  in  reference  to  the  International  Con- 
ference on  the  Rules  of  War,  which  was  held  at  Brussels.  In 
reply  to  a  question  from  Lord  Denbigh,  on  July  3,  he  said  that  the 
Conference  in  question  had  been  set  on  foot  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  though  there  had  existed  grave  doubts  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  its  accomplishing  its  purpose,  yet  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, after  communicating  with  other  Powers,  had  accepted  the 
invitation  to  send  a  representative  to  the  Conference,  but  only 
subject  to  important  reservations  and  conditions.  The  Gt)vem-» 
ment  were  firmly  determined  not  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of 
the  rules  of  International  Law,  by  which  the  relations  of  belli- 
gerents were  guided,  or  to  enter  into  any  new  engagements  of  any 
kind  in  regard  to  general  principles,  and  they  would  protest 
against  any  extension  of  the  scope  of  the  Conference  which  would 
include  matters  relative  to  maritime  operations  or  naval  warfieire. 
Unless  the  Government  received  a  satisfactory  assurance  on  those 
points  they  would  decline  to  send  a  representative ;  but,  if  a 
representative  should  be  sent,  he  would  not  be  invested  vrith 
plenipotentiary  authority  or  empowered  to  assent,  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  to  any  new  rules,  but  would  simply 
be  present  at  the  discussions  and  report  the  proceedings  to  the 
Government,  who  reserved  to  themselves  the  full  liberty  of 
action. 

The  Licensing  Bill,  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Cross,  the 
new  Home  Secretary,  occupied  in  utterly  iminteresting  discussions 
a  large  part  of  the  Session.  The  "  trade "  had  been  greatly 
irritated  and  alarmed  by  the  first  abortive  legislation  of  Mr. 
Bruce  in  1871 ;  and  the  subsequent  measure  of  1872  was  disliked, 
not  so  much  on  accoimt  of  its  intrinsic  demerits,  as  because  the 
agitated  publicans  identified  its  drift  with  that  of  the  previous 
measure,  and  distrusted  it  as  proceeding  from  the  hands  of  the 
same  Minister.  So  it  was  that  the  cry  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers 
had  become  a  powerful  electioneering  element  for  the  Tory  Party ; 
and  was  sometimes  heard,  rather  incongruously,  along  with  that 
of  the  sticklers  for  religious  education  in  the  Board  Schools.  Ac- 
cording to  the  sarcasm  of  their  enemies,  "  Bible  and  Beer "  was 
the  Conservative  programme  at  the  hustings.  When  the  Conserva- 
tives came  to  redeem  their  promise  of  an  Amending  Bill,  accord- 
ingly, vague  hopes  of  relaxation  wore  indulged  in  by  the  tavern  and 
alehouse  proprietors ;  and  it  was  a  signal  disappointment  to  their 
hopes  when  tne  measure  introduced  by  Mr.  Cross,  the  Home  Sec- 
retary, turned  out  to  be,  if  not  one  of  further  restriction,  at  all 
.events  of  no  practical  extension  of  free<}om  in  the  sale  of  strong 
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drinks.  The  Bill,  as' introduced  in  April,  proposed  that  in  towns 
being  urban  sanitary  districts,  and  containing  10,000  inhabitants 
or  more,  publichouses  should  be  closed  at  half-past  eleven,  and  in 
other  places  at  eleven.  When  it  became  law,  it  enacted  that  out 
of  London  eleven  should  be  the  latest  hour  of  closing,  and  this  only 
in  "  populous  places,"  the  hour  elsewhere  being  fixed  at  ten.  Mr. 
Bruce's  Act  had  given  the  local  magistrates  a  discretionary  power 
of  fixing  the  hours  of  closing  within  certain  limits.  To  'satisfy 
the  publicans,  who  objected  to  this  power,  the  new  Home  Secre- 
tary proposed  to  abolish  the  concession.  But  when  difficulties 
arose  as  to  the  hours  of  closing  in  country  districts,  he  left  it  to 
the  Licensing  Committee  to  decide  in  what  localities,  being  "  popu- 
lous places,*^  publichouses  might  remain  open  till  eleven  instead  of 
being  arbitrarily  closed  at  ten  ;  and  as  no  definition  of  "  populous 
places  "  was  given,  the  upshot  obviously  was  that  the  discretionary 
power  remained.  Nor  did  Mr.  Cross  prove  himself  less  vacillating 
on  the  question  of  the  horns  at  which  publichouses  should  be 
allowed  to  open  in  the  morning — eventually  observing  that  after 
all  the  question  of  hours  was  not  one  of  principle  but  of  detail. 

When  the  measure  reached  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Kimber- 
ley  and  Lord  Aberdare  aptly  remarked  that  the  changes  which  it 
effected  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  the  publicans  were  absolutely 
insignificant,  and  that  the  new  Ministers  had  practically  approved 
the  often  abused  legislation  of  their  predecessors. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  who  of  course  opposed  the  Government 
measure,  tried  as  usual  to  push  his  favourite  "  Permissive  Pro- 
hibitory" Bill  into  existence,  asserting  that  the  principles  and 
possibilities  of  the  "  free-traders  "  and  of  the  "  regulators  "  being 
entirely  fallacious,  his  own  party,  the  "  prohibitionists,"  alone  had 
reason  and  soimd  policy  on  their  side.  Wherever  the  system  of 
prohibition  had  been  tried  in  this  coimtry,  it  had  produced  the 
most  beneficial  results ;  and  the  feilure  of  the  Maine  Law — which 
was  not  the  same,  he  maintained,  as  this  Bill — was  attributable  to « 
the  fact  that  public  opinion  did  not  go  with  it.  The  present 
system  of  licenses  he  showed,  by  various  instances,  had  failed 
entirely:  and  though  his  Bill  would  not  interfere  with  any  licensing 
system,  it  was  fer  better  to  trust  the  working  men,  and  leave  the 
matter  to  them,  than  to  go  on  tinkering  our  present  licensing 
system.  He  failed,  as  usual,  in  his  crusade :  the  majority  against 
him  being  a  large  one. 

It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Cross's  Licensing  Bill  turned  out  to 
"be  the  only  one  of  the  Government  Bills  announced  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  which  reached  maturity.  Some  were  set  aside,  owing  to 
the  exigencies  of  time;  some  measures  were  introduced  and 
carried  by  Government  which  had  not  been  foreshadowed  in  the 
programme.- 

Among  the  contemplated  measures  of  Government  mentioned 
in  the  Queen's  Speech  which  had  to  be  withdrawn  before  the  close 
of  the  Session,  for  lack  of  time,  was  the  extension  to  Ireland  of 
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<^  the  rearrangement  of  the  Judicatiure,  and  the  blending  of  the 
administration  of  Law  and  Equity  which  were  effected  for  England 
by  the  enactment  of  last  Session  : "  also  as  to  Scotland,  to  whose 
tribunals  the  greater  part  of  those  changes  would  be  inapplicable, 
the  introduction  of  a  homogeneous  mode  of  action  upon  Appeals. 
Besides  two  Bills  which  he  brought  in  with  a  view  to  the  objecti 
aforesaid,  Lord  Chancellor  Cairns  proposed  to  amend  Lord  Sel- 
bome's  English  Judicature  Bill  of  the  previous  year«  His  scheme, 
in  few  words,  was  that  the  provisions  made  for  the  system  of 
English  Judicature  should  be  extended  to  Ireland ;  that  the  new 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  should  exercise  jurisdiction  over  Irish 
and  Scotch  as  well  as  English  cases ;  and  that  with  regard  to  the 
Supreme  Court  itself,  instead  of  the  three  or  four  divisions  whidi 
in  Lord  Selbome's  scheme  were  to  exercise  concurrent  jurisdictioii, 
the  First  Division  should  become  practically  the  ultimate  Court  of 
Appeal,  both  from  inferior  Courts  and  from  the  other  Divisions. 
The  second  appeal,  which,  against  a  great  weight  of  opinion.  Lord 
Selbome  had  decided  to  abolish,  was  restored  in  the  plan  of  Lord 
Cairns ;  though  with  limitations  apparently  intended  as  conoes* 
sions  to  Lord  Selbome's  feelings  on  the  subject.  Lord  Redesdale 
proposed  in  the  Lords  to  repeal  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873  alto- 
gether, as  an  imadvisable  surrender  of  the  old  privilege  of  the 
House  of  Lords  as  the  ultimate  Coiut  of  Appeal.  He  was  sup- 
ported, however,  by  only  a  small  minority ;  and  the  surrender  was 
pronoimced  irrevocable.  All  the  legal  world  had  confidently 
reckoned  upon  the  Amendment  and  Extension  Bills  being  passed, 
and  the  juridical  system  of  the  United  Kingdom  definitely  settled 
by  the  legislation  of  this  year ;  but  the  unexpected  turn  which 
Parliamentary  business  took  later  in  the  season,  necessitated  the 
postponement  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  other  legal  measure,  the 
Land  Transfer  Bill,  also  mentioned  in  the  Queen^s  Speech ;  and 
all  that  could  be  done  was  to  pass  a  ^^  Judicature  Bill  Suspension 
Act,"  deferring  for  another  year  the  operation  of  Lord  Selbome's 
scheme,  and  leaving  time  for  the  future  arrangement  of  the 
Amendments  which  were  to  modify  and  extend  that  measure* 

It  was  destined  to  be  on  questions  wearing  a  religious  or 
ecclesiastical  character  that  the  debates  during  this  first  Session  of 
the  new  Parliament  assumed  most  animation  and  had  most  prac- 
tical result.  The  "Scotch  Church  Patronage  Bill"  was  one  of 
those  questions ;  two  others  were  the  "  Endowed  Schools  Act 
Amendment  Bill,"  and  the  "Public  Worship  Regulation  BilL" 
The  Scotch  Church  Patronage  Bill  was  introduced  on  behalf  of 
Govemment  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
on  May  18.  Its  object  was  to  abolish  the  system  of  lay  patronage 
in  the  Established  Kirk,  and  make  it  over  to  the  congregation. 
The  Duke  expressed  his  belief  that  the  contemplated  measure 
would  give  renewed  strength  and  vitality  to  the  Establishment-, 
which  he  regarded  as  a  blessing  to  the  country  in  affording  an 
example  of  a  public  profession  of  religion.    This  question  of 
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jMttronage  had  agitated  the  people  of  Scotland,  he  said,  for  the  last 
SOO  years,  during  which  period  presentations  by  individuals  had 
been  twice  taken  away  and  twice  restored.  In  recent  years  various 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Greneral  Assembly  showed  that  dissatis- 
fiiction  was  felt  with  the  existing  state  of  things.  He  went  on  to 
say,  it  might  be  objected  that  by  dealing  with  patronage  in  Scot- 
land a  precedent  would  be  established  for  dealing  with  patronage 
in  England ;  but  there  really  was  no  similitude  between  the  two 
cases,  and  in  proof  of  this  he  mentioned  that  the  value  of  advowsons 
in  Scotland  was  only'  one  year's  purchase,  and  that  a  strong  reason 
for  dealing  with  the  question  was  afforded  by  the  fact  that,  practi- 
cally speaking,  the  right  of  the  patron  in  Scotland  was,  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases,  abolished.  The  Bill,  which  he  should  ask  the 
House  to  read  for  a  first  time,  was  a  short  one,  having  for  its  object 
the  abolition  of  all  Church  patronage  from  the  Grown  downwards, 
and  the  creation  of  a  constituency  by  whom  the  minister  of  a 
congregation  might  be  selected.  He  did  not  mean  to  create  any 
£Eincy  qualification  for  this  constituency,  but  would  take  that  which 
existed  in  other  Presbyterian  bodies  in  Scotland,  and  would  pro- 
pose that  the  patronage  should  be  vested  in  the  male  communi- 
cants. With  regard  to  compensation  to  patrons,  the  Bill  weuld 
enact  that  it  should  not  exceed  one  year's  stipend,  and  he  believed 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  patrons  would  not  require 
compensation  at  all. 

On  the  order  for  the  Second  Beading,  which  was  opposed  by 
Lord  Selkirk,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  made  an  important  speech  in 
fiEtvour  of  the  Bill.  He  considered  that  the  proposed  compensa- 
tion to  the  patron  of  one  year's  stipend  of  the  living  was  excessive ; 
that  the  choice  of  the  minister  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
congregation  generally,  not  of  communicants  only;  that  merely 
honorary  members  of  the  Church,  however,  should  not  be  allowed 
a  voice  in  the  election.  Eeplying  to  the  objection  that  all  the 
evils  of  a  popular  election  would  be  brought  into  the  parishes 
should  this  measure  become  law,  he  said : — 

^^  In  England  I  am  aware  that  the  popular  election  of  ministers 
does  often  produce  considerable  confusion,  but  in  England  it  is 
the  old  constitutional  system  that  the  people  shall  in  one  form  or 
another  have  a  decided  voice  in  the  selection  of  their  ministers. 
They  are  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  that  power,  and  after 
twenty-five  years  of  experience  in  regard  to  patronage  I  say,  in 
answer  to  my  noble  friend,  that  the  ministers  whom  I  have 
allowed  the  congregation  to  select  have  been  uniformly  satis- 
factory. I  can  say  more.  At  first  I  used  not  to  consult  the 
congr^ations  so  generally  as  I  do  now ;  but  I  must  admit  that 
the  ministers  selected  by  them  have  on  the  whole  been  better  men 
and  more  satisfactory  ministers  than  those  whom  I  presented 
myself.  I  assert  that  the  habits  of  the  people  of  Scotland  enable 
them  to  exercise  this  privilege  with  success.  It  is  exercised  in 
the  unestablished  Churches,  and  why  should  it  not  be  also  exercised 
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in  the  Established  Church  ?    At  this  moment  there  i8  a  Tacancf 
in  the  parish  of  which  I  am  patron,  and  which  is  in  the  Vale  k 
Leven,  at  the  foot  of  Loch  Lomond.     Well,  I  could  no  more 
present  any  man  I  liked  to  that  congregation  than  I  could  fly  to 
the  moon.     The  course  I  have  taken  when  vacancies  occurred  iru 
to  consult  my  friend  Mr.  Stoddart  on  the  subject,  and  I  found 
that  the  congregation  had  better  facilities  than  I  had  for  finding 
out  who  were  the  best  candidates.     I  have  been  astonished  at  a 
paper  signed  by  Dr.  Cooke,  the  leader  of  a  small  minority  who 
are  opposed  to  this  Bill.     It  states  that  the  people  have  not  the 
same  opportunity  as  a  patron  of  finding  out  the  qualifications 
of  presentees.     My  opinion  is  that  the  people  are  much  better 
qualified  than  the  patrons.     There  is  nothing  worse  than  forming 
a  judgment  from  testimonials,  and  your  Lordships  must  remember 
that  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  do  not 
occupy  so  high  a  social  position  as  the  clergy  of  the  Establidied 
Church  of  England.   Many  of  your  Lordships  have  personal  Mend- 
ships  formed  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  with  clergymen  whom  they 
know  to  be  men  of  the  highest  Christian  character,  but  we  have 
not,   generally  speaking,  the   same  personal  knowledge  of  thQ 
presentees  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.     Consequently  we  miu;t 
rely,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  testimony  of  others,  and  I  have 
usually  found  that  such  testimony  is  entirely  unsatisfisu^ry.    I 
now  wish  to  say  a  few  words   on   the  conduct  of   the  G^eral 
Assemblies  of  the  other  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  in  the  first 
place  I  beg  your  Lordships  to  observe  that  none  of  them  have 
petitioned   against   this   Bill.     They  have  violently   abused  the 
Government  for  venturing  to  introduce  it,   but  they   have  not 
themselves   ventured  to  oppose   it.     The   finding  of   the  Free 
Church  is  the  most  comical  document  I  ever  read.     I  will  not 
trouble  your  Lordships  with  the  words,  but  it  amounts  to  this: 
*  We  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  merits  of  this  Bill.     We  do  not 
feel  that  we  have  any  business  with  it.     As  regards  the  interests 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  how  far  it  will  promote  those 
interests,  we  do  not  consider   ourselves  entitled  to   express  an 
opinion.'     And  then  they  proceed   to  remark:  *As  r^ards  the 
general  welfare  of  Scotland,  however,  we  have  a  right  to  say 
something ;'  and  then  they  remark  that  it  is  extremely  unbecoming 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  consider  a  Bill  for  advancing  the  in- 
terests of  the  Established  Church  without  first  consulting  them — 
although  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.     Neither  the  Free 
Church   nor  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  have  ventured  to 
oppose  this  Bill,  because  they  know  it  is  in  general  unison  with 
the  whole  feelings  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  and   that  it  is 
precisely  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  as  regards  the  election  of 
the  ministers  which  they  have  themselves  adopted.     There  is  no 
hope  whatever  of  the  reunion  of  the  Free  and  Established  Churches, 
except  on  the  ground  of  disestablishment,  for,  independently  of 
principle,  there  are  insurmountable  physical  difficiilties  in  the 
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ivaj.  Nine  hundred  ministers  are  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions ;  and  what  would  become  of  them  in  the  event  of 
xeunion?  Why,  my  Lords,  they  would  starve.  This  Bill,  if 
carried,  will  make  it  much  more  easy  for  families  and  individuals 
to  pass  from  one  Church  to  another ;  but  that,  I  venture  to  say, 
is  not  an  argument  which  will  weigh  with  your  Lordships  or  with 
tibe  House  of  Commons.  In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  say  that, 
although  I  have  suggested  to  my  noble  friend  certain  amend- 
ments which  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  Government  adopt 
if  they  are  consistent  with  the  principle  of  this  Bill,  I  will  not 
endanger  the  passing  of  it  by  endeavouring  to  force  upon  them 
iEmy  amendments  which  they  cannot  conscientiously  adopt.  It  is 
a  Bill  which  has  been  conscientiously  framed  on  the  ancient 
principles  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  has  been  accepted  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  great  representative  body  of  the 
Church,  and  it  is  a  Bill  which,  if  carried,  is  calculated  to  do  great 
good  in  Scotland.  But  I  venture  to  say  if  my  noble  friend 
should  imfortmiately  accept  any  amendments  which  tend  to  give  a 
vote  to  the  general  body  of  ratepayers  without  any  distinction  of 
religious  sect — if  no  religious  qualifications  are  to  be  required  of 
those  who  wish  to  vote  for  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland — I 
for  one  will  not  accept  this  Bill,  and  I  shall  vote  against  it  at 
every  stage.  I  will  be  no  party  to  giving  Church  patronage  into 
hands  less  worthy  than  those  that  now  hold  it.  I  will  be  no 
party,  above  all,  to  any  measure  which  brings  a  principle  of  con- 
fusion into  constitutional  societies,  and  invades,  as  I  think,  one  of 
the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Church." 

But  the  chief  Parliamentary  interest  connected  with  the 
measure  was  on  occasion  of  its  introduction  into  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  Lord  Advocate  on  July  6.  Mr.  Baxter,  in  the 
interest  of  the  Nonconformists,  moved  an  Amendment  against  the 
principle  of  the  measure,  declaring  it  inexpedient  to  legislate 
without  further  inquiry  and  information.  From  one  point  of 
view,  he  admitted  that  this  was  an  extreme  Liberal  measure,  and 
it  was  supported  by  some  on  the  express  ground  that  it  would 
lead  directly  to  disestablishment ;  but  he  insisted  that  neither  the 
Government  nor  the  House  of  Commons  had  sufficient  information 
of  the  ecclesiastical  position  and  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
Scotland  to  be  able  to  legislate  satisfactorily.  A  Eoyal  Commis- 
sion or  a  Select  Committee  ought  to  be  appointed  to  acquire  this 
information.  Another  objection  which  he  urged  to  the  Bill  was 
its  assumption  that  the  Establishment  was  the  Church  of  the 
people,  whereas  it  contained  only  one-third  of  the  people ;  and 
he  objected  also  to  the  imprecedented  powers  given  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts.  His  speech  had  been  ended  and  replied  to, 
when,  unexpectedly,  another  opponent  of  the  Bill  stood  up  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Achilles  of  the  Liberal  party 
had  been  drawn  by  the  scent  of  theological  strife  from  his  tents. 
He  had  entered  the  House  quietly  while  the  questions  were  pro- 
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ceeding,  and  had  been  in  his  seat  some  time  before  the  dificoveiy 
of  his  presence  spread  through  the  assembly.  Consequently  do 
demonstration  had  greeted  his  arrival.  But  when  he  stood  at  the 
table,  in  full  view  of  the  House,  a  ringing  cheer  of  welcome  casne 
from  the  Liberal  benches,  and  for  some  moments  prevented  him 
from  commencing  his  speech.  When  he  did  find  a  hearing  his 
words  flowed  in  one  of  those  strains  of  copious  eloquence  which 
were  wont  to  convey  his  thoughts  on  any  subject  that  immediately 
excited  him,  whether  the  subject  itself  were  one  of  wide  or  limited 
interest.  He  opposed  the  Bill  on  three  grounds :  the  exclusion  of 
^^ heritors"  from  all  share,  as  such,  in  the  election  of  ministers; 
the  omission  of  any  provision  calculated  to  meet  the  case  of  the 
Highland  parishes ;  and  the  alleged  injustice  which  the  abolition  of 
patronage  would  do  to  the  Free  Church.  On  the  last  head,  he  said  :— 
"  The  Bill  now  before  the  House  amounts  to  a  cry  of  Peecavij 
but  if  it  is  also  an  admission  of  wrong  and  a  confession  of  peni* 
tence,  let  me  say  that  restitution  is  an  absolutely  indispensable 
means  of  testing  its  sincerity.  What  are  you  going  to  do  for 
these  people  whom  you  drove  out  of  the  Establidbied  Church  and 
compelled  to  find  ministers  for  themselves,  to  build  churches, 
manses,  and  schools;  and,  in  fact,  to  organise  and  pay  for  the 
establishment  of  a  complete  system  of  Church  government  ?  You 
compelled  them  to  do  all  this,  and  now  you  say  you  are  going  to 
adopt  the  principles  into  which  you  drove  them.  You  do  not 
offer  to  receive  them  back  in  bodies.  If  you  did  I  would  at  once 
withdraw  my  opposition  to  the  Bill  we  are  now  discussing.  If 
the  General  Assembly  will,  on  terms  of  fraternal  equality,  com- 
mimicate  with  the  Dissenting  bodies  and  endeavour  to  bring  about 
an  union  of  equality,  I  will  assist  them  to  the  full  extent  of  my 
power ;  but  I  say  that  the  course  proposed  by  the  Bill  is  neither 
fair  nor  generous,  and  is  not  one  to  which  I  can  give  my  support. 
If  I  am  asked  what  information  I  want,  in  the  sense  of  the  motion 
which  my  right  hon.  friend  has  brought  forward  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and  to  which  I  cannot  refuse  my  support,  I  answer 
that  I  want  to  know  what  the  General  Assembly  has  done  to¥rakrd8 
reimiting  itself  to  bodies  which  it  turned  out  holding  the  view 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  Bill.  .  .  .  There  was 
scarcely  any  disestablishment  movement  in  Scotland  until  the  date 
of  the  introduction  of  this,  I  do  not  call  it  bad,  but  crude,  pre- 
mature, and  insufficiently  considered  Bill.  But  is  it  true  that 
there  is  no  promise  of  a  disestablishment  movement  in  Scotland 
now  ?  What  has  happened  since  the  announcement  of  this  Bill  ? 
The  representatives  of  1,200,000  of  the  Scottish  people  have  in 
their  General  Assembly  declared  for  disestablishment.  The  hon. 
member  is  glad  tliere  is  little  direct  opposition.  Does  the  learned 
lord  like  that  kind  of  indirect  opposition?  Does  he  think  it 
really  desirable  to  force  those  1 ,200,000  or  those  800,000  persons, 
men,  women,  and  children — and  they  appear  to  have  quite  as  fisdr  a 
chance  under  his  Bill  as  anybody  else^^does  he  think  it  well  to 
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force  that  great  Free  Church  into  the  attitude  of  disestablishment 
and  disendowment  ?    As  I  have  said,  it  no  longer  rests  on  specula^ 
tion.     Those  men  have  met  in  their  Assembly,  and  by  a  very  large 
majority  for  the  first  time  in  their  history  declared  in  favour  of 
disestablishment.     There  were  295,  as  I  understand  the  number, 
against  98,  those  98  not  voting  in  favour  of  establishment,  but 
for  the  previous  question.     I  do  not  wish  myself  to  be  responsible 
for  raising  the  controversy  for  establishment  in  Scotland.     I  am 
not  an  idolater  of  Establishments.     Neither  am  I  one  of  those 
•who  would  wish  to  raise  a  controversy  of  that  kind  excepting 
xmder  very  strong  justifying  circumstances,  and  excepting  with  a 
perfect  preparedness  to  abide  the  issue  of  tliat  contest.     If  the 
cheer  we  have  just  heard — and  it  was  perhaps  very  natural — ^was 
intended  to  imply  that  I  am  a  great  enemy  of  Establishments 
because  I  used  every  efiFort  in  my  power  to  put  an  end  to  an 
Establishment  in  Ireland,  I  must  say,  in  answer  to  that  cheer, 
that  I  do  not  repent  the  part  that  I  took.     So  far  from  repenting 
it,  if  I  am  to  have  a  character  with  posterity  at  all — supposing 
posterity  is  ever  to  know  that  such  a  person  as  myself  existed  in 
this  country — I  am  perfectly  willing  that  my  character  should  be 
tried  simply  and  solely  by  the  proceedings  to  which  I  was  a  party 
with  regard  to  the  Irish  Church.     I  would  recognise  distinctions 
that  are  founded  in  the  nature  of  things.     In  Scotland  there  has 
been  no  general  movement  of  principle  towards  disestablishment ; 
and  although  an  Established  Church  in  a  minority  is  an  anomaly, 
it  is  an  anomaly  which  I  was  well  content  to  tolerate,  and  which 
the  masses  of  the  people  of  Scotland  were  justly  and  wisely  con- 
tent to  tolerate,  and  not  to  be  guided  by  abstract  principles  but 
by  a  careful  regard  to  the  state  of  facts.     But  when  in  that  state 
of  things  the  Government  throws  down  the  challenge  before  them, 
proposes  to  invest  this  ecclesiastical  body,  or  even  the  committee 
or  commission  of  it,  with  powers  never  before  entrusted  to  an 
ecclesiastical  body,  but  which  will  infallibly  be  quoted  in  support 
of  high  clerical  pretensions  in  other  quarters,  and  when  in  doing 
that  it  does  it,  as  the  learned  lord  says,  in  the  sense  of  strengthen- 
ing the  Established  Church,  but  declining  to  recognise  for  every 
practical  purpose  the  existence  of  those  great  Presbyterian  com- 
mimities  whom  you  drove  out  and  compelled  to  become  Dissenters, 
entirely  declining  to  recognise  them,  excepting  as  bodies  from 
whom  you  may  make  a  certain  profit  by  withdrawing  one  adherent 
from  them  here  and  another  from  them  there — that  is  a  challenge 
to  them  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  public  and  national  endow- 
ment of  religion  such  as  was  never  before  issued  by  a  Government 
under  any  circumstances,  and  such  as,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  totally 
inconsistent  with  prudence  and  wisdom  to  issue.     If  we  have  been 
rash — which  I  do  not  admit — our  rashness  will  certainly  fade  into 
utter  insignificance  by  the  side  of  the  gratuitous  hardihood,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  that  determines  to  initiate  a  religious  war  in  Scot- 
land under  the  influence  of  the  best  motives,  but  under  circum^c  ^ 
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stances  the  most  slippery  and  dangerous.  I  see,  Sir,  no  mode  of 
materially  interfering,  as  I  have  said,  with  the  proyisions  of  this 
Bill  in  Committee ;  but  as  I  think  it  unwise  to  provoke  this  war, 
unwise  to  throw  nearly  a  moiety  of  the  population  of  Scotland 
into  the  ranks  of  disestablishment,  and  thus  excite  a  fierce  and 
probably  a  prolonged  and  bitter  controversy,  I  must,  while 
admitting  a  hostility  to  the  principle  of  patronage  to  lie  at  the 
root  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism,  support  the  amendment  of  my 
right  hon.  friend,  which  I  interpret  as  meaning  that  other  steps 
ought  to  be  taken,  steps  of  justice,  of  propriety,  of  prudence—I 
might  even  say,  of  decency — towards  the  non-established  bodies 
before  we  proceed  to  constitute  the  singular  and  unexampled 
condition  of  privilege  which  is  the  inmiediate  object  of  this 
measure." 

After  speeches  by  Sir  W.  Stirling  Maxwell  and  other  Scotch 
members,  Mr.  Disraeli  rose,  and  in  lively  terms  expressed  his  satis- 
faction at  the  reappearance  of  the  Opposition  chief  on  the  field 
of  battle,  hoping,  on  his  own  account,  that,  as  the  conduct  of 
debate  was  more  difficult  in  his  absence,  his  appearance  that  night 
would  not  be  a  solitary  one.  Eeplying  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  argu- 
ment, he  denied  that  the  proposed  measure  was  an  abolition  of 
patronage ;  it  was  merely  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  selecting 
ministers ;  and  in  what  they  had  done  the  Government  had  acted  on 
precedent.  He  defended  with  much  animation  the  selection  of  the 
congregation  as  the  constituency,  and  the  amoimt  of  compensation 
proposed  to  be  paid  to  patrons,  and  he  pointed  out  that  to  substi- 
tute the  Civil  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  would  be  fatal  to  the 
olive  branch  being  held  out  to  the  United  Presbyterians  and  the 
Free  Church.  The  amendment  Mr.  Disraeli  described  as  one  of 
the  oddest  ever  moved,  for,  while  Mr.  Baxter  declared  that  the 
Bill  was  too  late,  by  his  amendment  he  asked  that  there  should  be 
further  delay.  Finally,  referring  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  satisfiEiction 
with  his  Irish  Cliurch  policy,  ]\Ir.  Disraeli  expressed  a  hope  that 
liis  epitaph  would  not  include  the  disestablishment  of  any  other 
Church.  The  Second  Reading  was  eventually  carried  by  307  votes 
against  109. 

After  delivering  his  speech  on  Scotch  Patronage,  Mr.  Gladstone 
took  his  part  in  the  two  other  debates  affecting  ecclesiastical  prin- 
ciples, which  constituted  the  main  interest  of  this  Session.  One 
was  that  on  the  Public  Worship  Bill,  which,  after  working  its 
devious  way  through  the  Lords,  had  now  come  down  to  the 
Commons  for  discussion.  It  was,  in  fact,  to  combat  this  Bill  that 
the  ex-Premier  had  been  immediately  incited  to  leave  his  rural 
repose ;  the  other  contests  coming  on  at  the  same  time  were  thrown 
in  his  way.  But  we  leave  the  consideration  of  the  Public  Worship 
measure,  which  took  up  the  attention  of  Parliament  till  the  time 
of  prorogation,  for  another  chapter  ;  and  here  proceed  to  narrate 
the  fortunes  of  the  third  member  of  the  trilogy,  the  "  Endowed 
Schools  Act  Amendment  Bill." 
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This  was  the  one  only  instance  in  which  the  new  Government 
deliberately  attempted  to   reverse  the  legislation  of  the  Liberal 
Administration,     In  the  middle  of  July,  Lord  Sandon,  a  young 
nobleman,  chiefly  known  in  the  Conservative  ranks  for  his  high 
character  and  an  inclination  to  Low  Church  principles,  brought 
in  a  Bill  for  transferring  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  the  powers 
at  present  held  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Act  of  1869 ;  powers  which  at  the  close  of  the  Session  of 
1873  it  had  been  agreed  to  prolong  for  another  twelve  months, 
the  original  term  of  three  years  having  expired.     But,  what  was 
more  important,  it  was  also  proposed  by  Lord  Sandon  to  alter  the 
definitions  contained  in  the  former  Act,  so  as  to  restore  to  the 
Church  of  England  the  administration  of  numerous  schools  in  cases 
where  the  Founder  had  recognised  the  authority  of  a  Bishop,  or 
had  directed   attendance  on  the  service   of  the  Church,  or  had 
required  that  the  Master  should  be  in  Holy  Orders.     The  view  on 
which  the  decision  of  the  late  Act  in  such  cases  had  been  based 
was  that  in  times  when  Nonconformity  did  not  exist,  when  the 
Church  of  the  country  practically  covered  all  the  ground  of  reli- 
gions opinion,  the  foimder  of  any  institution  in  which  religion 
was  to  be  maintained  had    no  course  but  to  commit  it  to  the 
established  authorities  ;  but  had  such  founder  lived  in  days  when 
different  religious  persuasions  divided   the  land,   there   was   no 
reason  that  he  might  not  have  sympathised  with  any  one  of  the 
number,  and  a  strong  presumption  indeed  that  out  of  a  great 
many  founders  some  would  have  been  dissenters  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  Established  Church.    Therefore,  it  was  argued,  and  the  late 
Parliament  had  acquiesced  in  the  argument,  the  fairest  course  was 
to  throw  open  to  members  of  any  religious  sect  all  such  founda- 
tions whose  statutes  should  have  been  created  up  to  the  date  of 
the  Toleration  Act. 

It  may  have  been  that  Ministers  were  piqued  by  the  taunting 
assertion  of  the  Liberal  Press  that  they  were  tamely  walking  in 
their  predecessors'  steps  and  were  afraid  to  originate  any  measures 
indicative  of  a  reactionary  policy,  such  as  befitted  those  who  had 
JO  long  denounced  their  adversaries  on  "  Conservative  principles." 
Lord  Sandon,  at  all  events,  was  not  afiraid  to  commit  himself  to  the 
issertion  that  the  intention  of  the  present  measure  was  to  reverse 
Jhe  policy  sanctioned  by  Parliament  when  the  Conservative  party 
tiad  been  temporarily  reduced  to  a  state  of  helpless  panic.  His 
speech  was  a  direct  assault  upon  the  Nonconformists,  and  did  not 
Fail  to  stir  up  an  undesirable  amount  of  sectarian  animosity  on 
^he  question  of  founders'  wills  and  the  character  of  the  religious 
nstruction  to  be  given  in  certain  schools.  Lord  Sandon  was  on 
;afe  ground  in  denouncing  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners, 
^hose  manner  of  executing  their  functions  had  not  been  such  as 
io  gain  them  popularity  in  the  country ;  the  business  they  had  to 
lo  was  repugnant  to  old-fashioned  feelings  in  old-fashioned  locali- 
:iep,and  they  had  not  been  careful  to  humour  prejudices.  Had  the 
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Bill  been  originally  restricted  to  the  transfer  of  their  powers  to 
the  Charity  Commissioners — as  it  afterwards  came  to  be — it  would 
have  caused  comparatively  little  discussion.  The  Division  on  the 
Second  Reading  took  place  on  July  14,  when  Mr.  Forster  moved  its 
rejection  on  the  ground  that  it  was  retrograde  and  unfair.  Its 
changes  of  policy,  he  said,  were  unwise  and  unjust,  its  changes  in 
administration  unnecessary  and  inexpedient.  Under  the  first 
head,  he  argued  that  the  clause  wliich  recognised  as  evidence  of  tiie 
founders'  intention  a  direction  to  send  the  children  to  church,  and 
to  submit  its  rules  to  the  Bishop  or  other  ecclesiastical  official, 
without  any  limitation  as  to  the  date  of  the  Toleration  Act, 
would  practically  hand  over  to  the  Church  and  to  the  control  of 
Churchmen  numerous  schools  which  were  intended  for  the  nation 
at  large.  In  illustration  of  the  unfairness  of  this  proposal,  Mr. 
Forster  pointed  out  that  of  1,082  grammar  schools,  584  were 
founded  before  the  Toleration  Act;  35  were  pre-Eeformation 
schools ;  44  were  founded  during  the  Commonwealth.  But  where 
was  this  policy  to  end  ?  The  arguments  by  which  this  part  of  the 
Bill  was  supported  would  apply  with  more  force  to  the  repeal  of 
the  University  Tests  Act.  Without  pretending  to  say  that  the 
Commissioners  had  acted  with  perfect  discretion  in  every  case, 
Mr.  Forster  warmly  eulogised  their  general  services  in  the  cause 
of  Education,  pointing  out  that  only  ten  of  their  schemes  had  been 
challenged  in  Parliament,  and  that  in  numerous  cases  they  had 
acted  in  cordial  co-operation  with  the  Trustees.  The  Charity 
Commissioners,  Mr.  Forster  held,  having  for  the  most  part  judicial 
functions,  were  not  fitted  for  administrative  duties,  and  were,  as 
it  was,  overworked ;  and  the  proposed  arrangements,  he  contended, 
would  diminish  the  responsibility  of  the  Education  Department 
Above  all,  the  House  ought  to  know  how  many  schools  the  new 
test  of  denominationalism  was  to  apply  to. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  from  his  place  as  Liberal  leader,  spoke  against 
the  contemplated  measure  as  "  inequitable,  unusual,  and  unwise." 
Under  the  first  head  he  maintained  that  the  Church  had  no  title 
to  the  endowments  bestowed  on  her  between  1530  and  1660 — 
when  no  man  could  live  outside  her  pale  ;  and  her  title  was  in  no 
way  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  founder  had  directed  Church 
instruction  to  be  given  to  the  children.  He  thus  argued  the 
point  that  the  retrograde  legislation  was  unusual  and  unwise: 
"  This  is  a  Bill  for  undoing  part  of  the  work  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  in  that  respect  unusual.  I  do  not  wish  to  deny  or 
qualify  or  weaken  the  fact  that  the  party  which  sits  opposite 
possesses,  after  having  been  many  years  in  a  minority,  a  large 
majority.  What  I  wish  to  point  out  is  this,  that  the  history  t)f 
our  country  for  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  presents  to  us,  as  a 
general  rule,  this  remarkable  picture  :  The  initiative  of  policy  in 
almost  e\  ery  instance — I  do  not  know  of  even  one  exception — 
both  of  administrative  and  legislative,  was  supplied  by  the  Liberal 
party,  and  subsequently  adopted  in  prudence  and  in  honesty  by 
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the  party  which  is  called  Conservative.  Take  the  financial — take 
the  colonial — take  any  of  the  Departments  ;  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  you  will  find  that  this  is  a  true  description  of  the  history  of 
which  we  have  all  been  witnesses.  When  the  Conservative 
Government  came  into  power  in  1834,  and  again  in  1841,  after 
the  first  Beform  Act  had  been  the  subject  of  a  long  dispute  and 
much  contention,  there  was  absolute  security  in  the  mind  of  the 
country  and  full  conviction  that  the  party  coming  into  office 
would  not  be  so  unwise  and  so  impatriotic  as  to  retrace  the  steps 
taken  by  their  predecessors.  This  is  the  first  instance  on  record, 
80  £Bur  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  of  any  deliberate  attempt 
being  made  by  a  Ministry  at  retrogression.  I  invite  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  appears  inclined  to  follow  me — I  invite  hon. 
gentlemen  on  either  side  of  the  House  to  tell  me,  do  they  know 
of  any  other  such  instance,  except,  perhaps,  the  one  which 
happened  a  century  and  a  half  ago  ?  I  allude  to  the  case  of  the 
Presbyterian  Establishment,  which  had  been  placed  in  possession 
of  ecclesiastical  patronage  in  Scotland  in  the  time  of  William  III. 
There  then  came  a  Tory  Ministry  into  power,  who,  in  the  early 
years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  made  an  attempt  at  passing  a 
reactionary  Bill.  This  Ministry  introduced  the  measure  which 
we  now  hear  so  much  about  for  the  establishment  of  patronage  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  This  involved  the  repeal  of  the  previous 
Act  of  William  III.  This  is  the  only  solitary  instance  to  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  can  refer.  And  what  an  instance ! — 
an  instance  that  brought  about  the  passage  of  the  Act  which  the 
same  party  now  proposes  to  repeal,  because  it  was  an  act  of  retro- 
gression, and  because  it  interfered  with  the  integrity  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Constitution.  That,  then,  is  the  only  instance  of  any 
similar  course  that  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  ill-omened 
Bill  we  are  now  invited  to  vote  for.  If  that  be  so — if  this  be  a 
most  unusual  step — it  is  also  as  unwise  as  it  is  imusual.  What 
does  this  Bill  amount  to  ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  who  has 
just  sat  down  has  said  that  this  is  one  of  the  legacies  which  have 
been  left  by  the  Liberal  Government.  Yes ;  there  have  been  a 
great  many  legacies  left  by  the  Liberal  Government.  The  policy 
which  at  present  governs  every  Department  of  the  State  is  part  of 
the  legacy  left  by  the  Liberal  Government.  The  riglit  hon. 
gentleman  and  his  party  ought  to  be  more  grateful  for  those 
Liberal  legacies  on  which  they  will  have  to  live  as  a  Ministry. 
What  are  we  now  asked  to  do  ?  The  majority  of  this  Parliament 
is  invited  to  imdo  the  work^'of  their  predecessors  in  office  in  defi- 
ance of  precedents  which  I  should  weary  the  House  by  enumerating, 
so  great  are  their  number  and  uniformity.  It  is  rather  remark- 
able that  what  is  now  the  majority  is  about  to  undo  an  Act  which 
they  had  never  opposed  in  its  passage.  I  believe  that  the  condi- 
tions with  reference  to  schools  before  the  Toleration  Act  and 
before  the  Reformation  were  carried  in  this  House  without  a 
division.  I  believe  I  am  even  strictly  correct  in  saying  that  this  pro- 
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vision  was  not  only  agreed  to  without  a  division,  but  without  an 
adverse  voice  when  the  Question  was  put  from  the  Chair.    Yet 
they  now  avail  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  they  have  to 
attempt  to  repeal  what  they  did  not  object  to  when  it  was  before 
Parliament.     Is  this  wise  ?     Is  it  politic  ?     Is  it  &vourable  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  Established  Church  ?     Is  it  well  that  ibe 
members  of  that  great  and  wealthy  body  should  be  represented  as 
struggling  at  every  instant  to  keep  their  hands  upon  the  pounds, 
shillings,   and  pence,  whatever  else  may  be  in  danger?     I  am 
quite  sure  that  there  are  multitudes  of  the  laity  of  that  Chuidi 
who  do  not  take  this  sordid  view ;  but  the  introduction  and  promo- 
tion of  a  Bill  of  this  nature,  in  defiance  of  all  the  principles  of 
equity,  will  raise  some  such  consideration  in  the  minds  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  of  the  coimtry.     What  has  been  the 
judgment  generally  passed  upon  us  by  foreign  authors — ^men  of 
the  highest  weight  and  importance  in  their  respective  countries  ? 
They  have  ofteu  told  truths  of  which  we  should  not  be  fully  aware 
from  oiu:  own  observation.     What  have  they  told  us  of  their  judg- 
ment of  the  course  and  conduct  of  the  British  L^slature  ?    If 
you  consult  any  one  of  those  great  political  writers  who  adorn  the 
literature  of  their  own  countries  you  will  find  their   language 
respecting  us  uniform.     When  they  look  at  our  political  constitu- 
tion they  are  struck  by  the  multitude  of  obstructions  which  for 
the  defence  of  minorities  we  allow  to  be  placed  in  the  way  of 
legislation.     They  are  struck  by  observing  that  the  immediate  re- 
sult is  great  slowness  in  the  steps  we  take,  but  when  they  refer  to 
the  consequences  of  this  slowness  they  find  one  great  and  powerful 
compensation,  and  it  is  that  in  England  all  progress   is  sure. 
Vestigia  nulla  reti^rav/m.     Whatever  has  been  once  decided — 
whatever  has  once  taken  its  place  in  the  Statute  Book  or  has  been 
adopted  in  our  Administration,  no  feelings  of  party  and  no  vicis- 
situdes of  majorities  or  minorities  are  allowed  to  draw  the  nation 
into  the  dangerous,  though  they  may  be  the  seductive,  paths  of 
retrogression.     That  is  the  principle  to  which  we  appeal ;  and, 
even  were  the  rights  of  the  case  less  clear,  even  were  it  equitable 
instead  of  inequitable  for  the  Church  to  make  the  claims  which 
are  made  in  her  behalf  by  tlie  Government,  most  unwise  would  it 
be  on  the  part  of  any  Administration — and,  of  all  others^  most 
unwise  on  the  part  of  a  Conservative  Administration — ^to  give  a 
shock  to  one  of  the  great  guiding  principles  and  laws  which  have 
governed  the  policy  of  this  country  throughout  a  course  of  many 
generations,  and  the  solidity  and  security  of  which  is  one  of  the 
main  guarantees  of  the  interests  we  possess,  and  the  liberty  we 
enjoy." 

The  scattered  ranks  of  the  Liberal  party  had  reunited  for  the 
contest.  Nevertheless,  after  a  Government  speech  from  Mr. 
Gathome  Hardy,  the  Second  Beading  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  82.  Mr.  Fawcett  then  tried  to  stop  the  Bill  by  moving 
an  Amendment  upon  the  motion  for  going  into  Committee,  to  the 
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eflfect  that  ^'  in  the  opinion  of  the  House  it  is  inexpedient  to  sanc- 
tion a  measure  which  will  allow  any  one  religious  body  to  control 
schools  that  were  thrown  open  to  the  whole  nation  by  the  policy 
of  the  last  Parliament."  The  Division  on  this  Amendment  showed 
a  reduction  of  the  Government  majority  from  82  to  61. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  a  moderate  and  liberal 
speech,  explaining  the  part  which  he  and  Lord  Derby  had  taken 
in  Lord  Clarendon's  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  and  pointing 
out  that  if  the  recommendations  of  that  Commission,  which  was 
in  &vour  of  using  the  Charity  Commissioners,  assisted  by  local 
machinery,  had  been  followed,  this  difficulty  would  have  been 
avoided.  The  Charity  Commissioners  were  ready  to  imdertake 
this  duty,  which  they  thought  they  could  perform  satisfactorily, 
and  in  thus  transferring  it  to  them  he  denied  that  any  slur  was 
cast  on  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission.  Examining  the  various 
alternatives  which  lay  before  the  Government,  he  showed  that  the 
arrangement  now  suggested  was  the  wisest,  and  he  explained  that 
the  object  of  Lord  Sandon's  amendment,  though  it  would  make 
no  difference  in  the  operation  of  the  Bill,  would  make  it  plainer 
that  its  intention  was  not  to  exclude  Nonconformists  from  the 
governing  bodies,  but  to  provide  that  religious  instruction  should 
be  given  in  these  schools  in  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  the 
founder.  The  Government  would  have  the  greatest  repugnance 
to  excluding  the  great  body  of  the  Nonconformists,  and  the  pre- 
cise words  by  which  this  could  be  done  was  a  matter  which  could 
best  be  settled  in  Committee. 

Mr.  Lowe,  after  adding  a  few  words  to  the  general  chorus  of 
censure  addressed  to  Lord  Sandon  from  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House,  went  on  to  argue  against  thp  proposal  to  transfer  the  con- 
trol of  the  Endowed  Schools  to  the  Charity  Commissioners,  who, 
after  a  few  years  of  honest  discharge  of  duty,  would  be  broken 
down  by  the  weight  of  xmpopularity  it  would  bring  on  them.  He 
showed  next  how  the  new  point  of  departure  for  deciding  on  the 
denominational  character  of  a  school  would  add  some  400  or  500 
schools  to  the  Chinrch  of  England,  and  warned  the  Conservative 
party  that  it  was  preparing  for  itself  future  misfortune  by  giving 
its  opponents  a  new  grievance  to  remedy.  But  his  chief  objection 
to  the  Bill  was  that  it  reversed  the  well-settled  rule  of  party  war- 
fere^that  a  measure  once  passed  should  have  a  fair  trial  before  any 
attempt  was  made  to  reverse  it.  This  was  the  old  policy  of  vcb 
victis,  and,  though  he  hoped  the  Liberals  would  not  retaliate  when 
their  turn  came,  he  was  afraid  they  would,  and  such  a  game  of 
see-saw  Mr.  Lowe  feared  would  degrade  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  level  of  Foreign  Legislatures  where  party  quarrels  were 
carried  almost  to  the  length  of  personal  violence. 

It  became  evident  that  the  Bill  could  not  pass  in  its  then  state 
without  further  long  and  vehement  discussion,  during  which  the 
consolidation  of  the  Liberal  party  would  continue  to  advance, 
while  the  differences  between  the  supporters  of  Government  would 
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become  only  more  and  more  declared.  Two  days  of  bnsiness  in 
Committee  confirmed  this  view ;  and  when  the  Bill  next  came  on 
for  debate,  on  the  24th,  Mr.  Disraeli  announced  the  abandonment 
of  the  Foundation  Clauses,  and  the  restriction  of  the  measure  to 
the  mere  abolition  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  and 
the  transfer  of  their  powers  to  the  Charity  Conmiissioners.  His 
utterance  on  the  occasion  was  somewhat  strange,  people  said,  as 
coming  from  a  Prime  Minister.  He  noticed  the  fact  that  the 
disputed  clauses  had  given  rise  to  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
their  construction  and  meaning,  and  declared  that  although  the 
confession  might  seem  to  prove  his  incapacity  to  fill  the  position 
he  occupied,  he  must  confess  that  after  hours  of  anxious  considera- 
tion, the  clauses  were  unintelligible  to  him.  He  had  accepted 
them  on  the  faith  of  "the  adepts  and  experts*'  to  whom  he  had 
looked  for  instruction  in  such  matters ;  they  had  fieuled  him,  and 
the  meaning  of  these  clauses  of  his  own  Bill  was  obscure  and 
hidden  from  liis  comprehension.  They  would  therefore  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  Bill  reduced  to  the  smaller  compass  above  men- 
tioned, while  the  Government  would  postpone  to  another  Session 
the  amendments  in  the  law  which  they  might  deem  necessaiy. 
Mr.  Disraeli  scarcely  made  his  position  as  Head  of  the  Govern- 
ment better  when,  a  few  days  later,  having  to  give  the  names  of 
the  three  Commissioners  who  were  to  take  the  Endowed  Schools 
business  upon  them,  he  took  occasion  to  observe  that  Lord  Sandon 
was  not,  as  had  been  reported,  alone  responsible  for  the  Bill  which 
had  been  under  discussion.  The  Bill  was  the  Bill  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  had  been  prepared  by  Ministers  in  common.  He  had  himself 
requested  his  noble  friend  to  introduce  it,  as  the  organ  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  representative  of  the  Educational  Department  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  from  his  habitual  wish  to  "give  a  chance" 
to  the  "  rising  statesmen  "  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  his  triumph.  He  made  a  long  speech,  in 
which  he  eaid  the  country  would  now  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  Conservative  policy.  All  the  legislation  promised 
in  the  Queen's  Speech  was  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  only  Act  of 
the  Session  was  to  consist  in  the  dismissal  of  three  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners,  because  it  was  said  they  were  the  friends 
of  the  late  Government,  and  they  were  to  be  replaced  by  three 
friends  of  the  present  Ministry.  The  Prime  Minister  had  said 
some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill  were  quite  unin- 
telligible to  him.  This  was  a  most  important  discovery,  and  it 
was  a  great  pity  it  was  not  made  earlier,  and  then  the  charge  of 
obstructive  conduct  might  not  have  been  brought  against  those 
sitting  on  this  side  of  the  House.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
pledge  of  tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  to  call  attention  to  this  sn^ect 
anew  in  another  Session  of  Parliament  was  a  pledge  dictated  by 
Ministerial  exigencies  and  by  the  state  of  the  relations  of  those 
in  the  Cabinet,  far  more  than  by  any  well-weighed  consideration 
of  what  was  to  take  place  in  the  future.    If  that  was  so,  he 
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thought  the  NonconformiBts,  and  not  they  only,  but  those  who 
attached  an  enormous  value  to  the  principles  and  methods  of 
stable  legislation,  had  good  reason  to  congratulate  themselves 
upon  the  present  situation. 

We  proceed  to  mention  a  few  of  the  miscellaneous  subjects 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

No  pressure  of  public  business  or  prospect  of  early  adjourn- 
ment of  Parliament  could  prevent  the  setting  apart  of  two  nights 
(June  30  and  July  2)  for  the  full  discussion  of  Irish  Home  Bule. 
Mr.  Butt  opened  the  debate  in  a  speech  of  considerable  tactical 

8km. 

Ireland's  right  to  a  Parliament  of  her  own  (he  argued)  dated 
from  the  introduction  of  i^glish  common  law  and  Magna  Charta 
into  the  country ;  and  in  a  long  liistorical  retrospect  he  described 
how  the  Irish  Parliament  grew  up,  and  how  it  had  contributed  to 
the  prosperity  of  Ireland  until  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Union. 
He  dwelt  at  length  on  the  manner  in  which  this  Act  was  obtained, 
asserting  that  the  Irish  people  never  had  consented  to  it,  and  that 
the  United  Parliament  sprang  from  a  crime  as  black  as  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland.  Then  he  traced  the  history  of  legislation  since 
the  Union,  to  which  he  attributed  the  decay  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  the  falling  ofiF  in  the  population,  &c.  Ireland  no 
longer  possessed  Constitutional  freedom,  the  Press  was  not  free 
(here  the  House  indulged  in  laughter),  the  Coercion  Acts  in  force 
surpassed  in  severity  the  laws  of  any  country  in  Europe.  Excep- 
tional laws  embodying  a  policy  of  conquest  had  been  passed  for 
Ireland  in  every  branch  of  the  Administration.  On  these  and 
similar  points  Mr.  Butt  expatiated  with  much  fervour  and  strength 
of  language,  and,  dealing  with  the  charge  that  the  Home  Eulers 
were  ungrateful,  especially  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  declared  that  it 
was  only  when  Ireland  could  be  made  useful  for  party  purposes 
that  Irish  questions  were  taken  up  by  English  statesmen.  As  to 
the  practicability  of  the  scheme,  he  referred  to  the  example  of  the 
United  States,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Hungary,  &c.,  and  urged, 
among  other  considerations  pointing  to  a  separation,  that  Parlia- 
ment was  notoriously  overbiudened,  and  could  not  get  through  its 
business  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Butt  was  answered,  with  promptitude  and  spirit,  by  Dr. 
Ball,  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  and  by  Lord  Hartington 
on  behalf  of  the  late  Government.  On  the  second  night  of  the 
debate  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Lowe, 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  replied  even  more  brilliantly  to  the  Irish  appeal. 
The  Premier  denied  that  the  Irish  had  any  more  right  to  claim 
the  exclusive  management  of  their  afiairs  than  the  English  or  the 
Scotch ;  but,  whether  we  had  one  Imperial  and  one  local  Parlia- 
ment, or  one  Imperial  and  three  local,  he  foresaw  the  same  muddle 
— "co-ordinate  and  competing  authorities,  and  officers  of  State 
acting  on  policies  totally  distinct,  and  bringing  about  a  course  of 
affairs  hostile  to  each  other."    From  an  amusing  sketch  of  mem- 
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bers  hurrying  from  one  capital  to  another,  and  by  tel^raph  trying 
to  keep  pace  with  their  Imperial  duties  at  Westminster  and  their 
Irish  duties  at  Dublin,  Mr.  Disraeli  passed  to  the  grievances  to  be 
remedied.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  was  not  an  Irishman — well,  but 
he  is,  at  all  events,  an  Irish  duke.  The  high  offices  in  Ireland  are 
not  held  by  Irishmen — but  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  is  an 
Irishman.  There  are  coercive  Bills  complained  of,  but  the  pro- 
test against  them  wlien  passed  must  have  been  in  ''  the  local 
Parliament ; "  they  were  not  heard  in  the  Imperial.  But  the 
grand  point  of  the  speech — made  peculiarly  telling  by  the  anima- 
tion of  the  speaker,  excited  by  the  almost  imanimous  sympathetic 
cheering  of  a  crowded  House — was  his  allusion  to  "  the  conquered 
race."  He  declared  there  was  to  him  nothing  more  extraordinaiy 
than  the  determination  of  the  Irish  people  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  they  are  a  subjugated  people!  *'I  have  been  always 
surprised,"  he  said,  "  that  a  people  gifted  with  so  much  genius,  so 
much  sentiment,  such  winning  qualities,  should  be — I  am  sure 
they  will  pardon  me  saying  it :  my  remark  is  an  abstract  and  not 
a  personal  one — should  be  so  deficient  in  self-respects"  The  re- 
mark caused  great  laughter.  "I  deny,"  said  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  raising  his  voice,  "  that  the  Irish  people  are  conquered; 
they  are  proud  of  it :  I  deny  that  they  have  any  ground  for  that 
pride."  The  laughter  here  became  uproarious.  He  went  on  to 
deny  that  Ireland  had  been  pre-eminently  conquered.  England 
had  been  subjugated  quite  as  much,  but  never  bcxEisted  of  it.  The 
Normans  conquered  Ireland,  but  it  was  after  they  had  conquered 
England.  Cromwell  conquered  Ireland,  but  it  was  after  he  had 
conquered  England.  A  happier  piece  of  pleasantry  and  shrewd 
description  of  an  Irish  weakness  was  never  listened  to ;  and  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  concluded  in  words  which  literally  brought 
down  the  House.  "  I  am  opposed,  therefore,  to  this  motion  be- 
cause I  think  involved  in  it  are  the  highest  and  dearest  interests 
of  our  country.  I  am  opposed  to  it  for  the  sake  of  the  •Irish 
people  as  much  as  for  the  sake  of  the  English  and  the  Scotch.  I 
am  opposed  to  it  because  I  wish  to  see  at  the  important  crisis  ,of 
the  world — that  perhaps  is  nearer  arriving  than  some  of  us  sup- 
pose— a  united  people,  welded  in  one  great  nationality;  and 
because  I  feel  that  if  we  sanction  this  policy,  if  we  do  not  cleanse 
the  Parliamentary  bosom  of  this  perilous  stuflF,  we  shall  bring 
about  the  disintegration  of  tlie  kingdom  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Empire." 

After  this  debate  the  Home  Eule  question  was  dismissed  for 
the  rest  of  the  Session.  One  triumph,  however,  the  Home  Bulers 
could  score  in  their  Parliamentary  reckoning.  It  so  happened 
that  they  brought  to  pass  the  only  point-blank  defeat  sustained  by 
the  Government  this  Session.  The  question  was  an  unimportant 
one,  and  Ministers  had  not  been  careful  to  bring  their  forces  to 
bear  on  the  occasion.  Mr.  Synan  moved  for  a  subvention  of 
20,000^.  from  the  State  Exchequer  to  support  the  Irish  fisheries. 
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The  representatives  of  both  the  late  and  present  Government 
objected  to  the  motion ;  but  on  a  division,  95  votes  were  in  favour 
of  it,  while  93  were  against  it.  It  was  a  bare  majority,  and  no 
practical  result  ensued, 

Mr.  Trevelyan's  annual  motion  for  the  Extension  of  Household 
Suffrage  to  Counties  was  negatived,  on  May  23,  by  287  votes  to 
173.  Mr.  Forster  argued  in  favour  of  the  measure.  The  presence 
of  a  Conservative  Government  in  office,  he  said,  naturally  led  the 
country  to  expect  a  new  Reform  Bill.  The  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise was  a  matter  of  lurgent  and  pressing  necessity.  A  Conserva- 
tive Government,  with  a  large  county  representation  in  Parliament, 
possessed  special  facilities  for  settling  the  question.  Mr.  Disraeli 
replied ;  and  it  was  observed  that  while  stating  his  objection  to 
any  present  motion  of  reform,  he  significantly  avoided  condemning 
the  principle  of  the  measure,  and  reiterated  his  old  professions  of 
unbounded  confidence  in  the  loyalty  and  political  capacity  of  the 
working  classes.  He  protested  against  the  doctrine  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  political  power  is  an  affair  of  abstract  right,  and  not 
of  expediency  and  convention;  and  with  regard  to  the  class 
affected  by  the  Bill  he  admitted  to  the  full  that  they  are  as  com- 
petent to  exercise  the  franchise  as  the  town  householders.  Mr. 
Forster,  in  arguing  the  case  as  if  it  affected  the  agricultural 
labourers  only,  had  entirely  ignored  the  diversity  of  the  class  of 
rural  householders ;  and  if  this  Bill  were  to  pass  not  a  moiety  of 
those  admitted  to  the  franchise  would  be  agricultural  labourers. 
The  condition,  too,  of  the  agricultural  labourer  differed  in  various 
counties ;  and  though  his  material  welfare  had  vastly  increased 
during  tlie  last  forty  years,  that  was  no  argument  for  suddenly 
investing  him  with  the  franchise,  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
class  was  agitated  •by  a  stir  which  was  confined  entirely  to  social 
and  commercial  improvements,  and  did  not  in  any  way  arise  out 
of  a  sense  of  oppression.  But  his  chief  objection  to  the  Bill  was 
that  it  aimed  at  introducing  a  large  class  of  persons  to  the  fran- 
chise without  dealing  with  the  question  of  redistribution  of 
political  power ;  and  in  answer  to  Mr.  Forster's  way  of  meeting 
this  argument  he  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  Reform  Act  of 
1867  redistributed  forty-five  seats,  of  which  twenty-five  were  given 
to  the  counties.  What  the  character  of  the  redistribution  conse- 
quent on  this  Bill  would  be,  Mr.  Disraeli  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
elaborate  and  exhaustive  statistics.  The  boroughs  of  England 
and  Wales  contain  1,800,000  inhabited  houses,  contributing  to 
the  register  1,250,000  voters,  while  the  counties  contain  1,800,000 
inhabited  houses,  with  720,000  voters.  Assuming  that  the  county 
householders  would  come  upon  the  register  in  the  same  proportion 
as  in  the  towns,  the  county  voters  under  this  Bill  would  be 
1,740,000,  or  about  half  a  million  more  than  the  town  voters;  and 
while  the  1,740,000  county  voters  would  only  return  187  members, 
the  1,250,000  borough  voters  would  be  represented  by  nearly  300 
members.     A  redistribution  of  seats  was  inevitable  on  the  passing 
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of  the  Bill ;  and,  premising  that  all  redistributions  must  be  in  the 
direction  of  equal  electoral  districts,  Mr.  Disraeli  showed  that  the 
combined  effect  of  universal  household  suffrage  and  equal  electoral 
districts  would  be  to  give  one  member  to  every  48,000  of  the 
population,  and,  therefore,  to  extinguish  147  boroughs  in  England 
and  Wales,  thirteen  in  Scotland,  and  twenty-seven  in  Ireland. 
He  urged,  too,  the  extreme  unwisdom  of  perpetual  speculations 
on  organic  change,  especially  as  we  had  of  late  years  made  such 
rapid  progress  in  this  direction,  and  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
digest  and  assynilate  our  latest  large  meal  of  Parliamentary 
Eeform. 

A  motion  proposed  by  Lord  Hampton — ^a  peer  newly  made  by 
Mr.  Disraeli,  and  better  known  as  Sir  John  Pakington — for  the 
appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  was  negatived  in 
the  Upper  House  on  May  22.  His  argument  was  that  having 
noticed  the  steps  taken  for  the  advancement  of  public  education, 
from  the  first  vote  of  an  annual  grant  until  the  formation  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  he  considered  the  Committee 
of  Council  to  be  anomalous,  inconvenient,  and  without  precedent  in 
this  country,  consisting  as  it  did  of  the  heads  of  various  depart- 
ments who  had  other  business  demanding  their  attention.  In 
1868  it  was  stated  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  Mr.  Disraeli's  Grovemment  to  appoint  a  Secretary  of  State, 
who  should  have  the  whole  educational  matters  of  the  country 
under  his  control  and  responsibility,  and  this  arrangement  Lord 
Hampton  declared  to  be  exactly  iixe  one  he  now  recommended  for 
adoption,  and  he  trusted  that  the  Government  would  take  his 
proposal  into  favourable  consideration. 

The  Duke  of  Eicbmond  said  that  Lord  Hampton  had  not  pointed 
out  any  serious  defect  in  the  mode  of  transacting  the  business 
of  the  Education  Department ;  and  the  Committee  of  Council  had 
this  advantage — that  it  afforded  the  opportunity  of  consultation 
with  those  who  had  from  time  to  time  been  members  of  it.  He 
likewise  aflSrmed  that  there  did  exist  a  Minister  of  Education  at 
the  present  moment,  for  he,  as  Lord  President,  had  the  honour  of 
being  that  Minister.  He  did  not  think  that  the  time  was  oppor- 
tune for  appointing  a  Minister  of  Education,  and  therefore  he 
must  oppose  the  motion, 

Lord  Granville  observed  that  Lord  Hampton  had  £edled  to 
show  that  any  practical  inconvenience  arose  out  of  the  present 
state  of  things. 

Lord  Colchester  spoke  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  a 
Minister  of  Education,  and  Lord  Grey  maintained  that  there  was 
nothing  anomalous  or  unprecedented  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Committee  of  Council. 

The  Alinistiy  adopted  substantially,  and  passed,  Mr.  Stansfeld's 
Eating  Bill  of  the  last  Session,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Sclater^ 
Booth  ;  and  also  Mr.  Mundella's  late  Factory  Bill,  which  in  effect 
constituted  the  measure  introduced  and  carried  by  Mr.   Cross, 
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Limiting  the  hours  of  labour  for  women  and  children  in  textile 
hctories  to  fifty-six  hours  and  a  half  in  the  week. 

Lord  Salisbury's  Indian  Councils  Bill  caused  a  good  deal  of 
iiscussion.  Its  purport  was  to  add  to  the  Council  of  the  Grovernor- 
G^eneral  in  India  a  member  possessing  special  qualifications  as  a 
Surveyor  of  Public  Works,  and  to  be  trusted  with  special  powers 
for  carrying  out  such  works,  which  had  hitherto  been  performed 
in  a  very  expensive,  inefficient,  and  unsystematic  manner  by  the 
90-called  Department  of  Public  Works. 

**  In  the  time  of  Lord  DaUiousie,"  said  Lord  Salisbury,  "  there 
was  no  Department  of  Public  Works  at  all.  All  such  works  were 
then  done  by  the  Military  Department,  and  were  in  fact  part  of 
the  Military  Engineering.  Since  that  time  the  Public  Works 
Department  had  been  created,  and  its  duties  had  grown  enor- 
mously. Twenty  years  ago  there  were  only  twenty-one  miles  of 
railway  in  India;  now  there  were  6,000.  Since  the  same  time 
there  had  been  spent  on  irrigation  works  between  eight  and  nine 
millions  of  money,  about  seven  millions  in  Northern  and  a  million 
emd  a  half  in  Southern  India.  And  the  work  which  had  to  be 
performed  by  the  Public  Works  Department  was  growing  every 
iay  and  increasing  enormously  in  importance.  Even  before  the 
recent  panic  there  were  irrigation  works  to  the  amount  of  eighteen 
Enillions  of  money  projected  by  the  Grovernment  of  India,  and 
ivhich  the  Public  Works  Department  would  have  had  to  carry  out. 
And  now  that  the  present  calamity  had  taught  us  to  look  to  irri- 
^tion  to  prevent  that  which  might,  otherwise,  be  a  constant 
periodical  charge  upon  the  Indian  Revenue  for  the  relief  of  famine, 
I  niunber  of  other  irrigation  schemes  had  been  prepared  which 
B7ould  add  largely  to  the  work  of  the  Department.  An  officer  of 
^hose  ability  it  was  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  had  submitted 
X)  the  Viceroy  a  scheme  which  it  was  expected  would  have  the 
effect  in  the  future  of  averting  famines  in  the  North  of  India. 
fie  calculated  that  the  cost  of  carrying.it  out  would  be  about  forty 
nillions,  and  it  was  obvious  that  even  that  large  amount  would 
ye  well  spent  if  by  that  means  we  could  avoid  the  present  neces- 
ity  of  spending  six  or  eight  millions  every  ten  years.  These 
vere  the  prospects  with  respect  to  irrigation  which  the  Public 
iVorks  Department  had  before  it.  In  connection  with  railways, 
ilso,  the  amount  of  work  was  very  heavy.  The  6,000  miles  of 
•ailway  constructed  within  the  last  twenty  years  had,  no  doubt, 
)een  made  imder  the  superintendence  of  the  Grovernment  of  India, 
)ut  the  actual  work  had  been  done  by  companies,  who  had  in- 
vested their  money  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Government, 
rhat  system  was  now  at  an  end.  It  had  been  found  to  be  finan- 
ially  a  wasteful  system,  and  in  future  all  the  railways  would  be 
aade  by  the  Government  of  India  itself.  Lord  Mayo,  who  was  com- 
petent to  form  a  just  judgment  in  the  matter,  calculated  that,  in 
ddition  to  the  6,000  miles  already  constructed,  it  was  necessary 
o  make  9,000  more,  in  order  to  furnish  India  fully  with  railways, 
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and  of  those  9,000  only  3,000  had  as  yet  been  laid  ouU  It  was 
hoped  that  by  the  use  of  the  narrow  gauge  the  expenditnre 
would  be  about  4,0001.  a  mile,  and  if  that  anticipation  should 
prove  correct,  it  was  calculated  that  sixteen  millions  out  of 
a  total  proposed  expenditure  of  thirty-six  millions  would  be 
spent  within  the  next  four  or  five  years.  Some  ten  yean 
ago  there  was  a  happy  superstition  prevailing  that  one  zniglit 
make  a  railway  or  an  irrigation  work  anywhere  in  India, 
and  it  was  certain  to  be  remunerative.  That  notion  had  been 
entirely  dispelled  by  the  stem  logic  of  facts.  The  railwayB— even 
the  best  of  them — barely  paid  the  interest  of  the  money  expended 
on  them  ;  and  in  regard  to  those  that  were  to  be  constructed  in 
the  future,  we  must  look  for  remuneration  to  the  increased  com- 
merce and  revivified  industry  which  they  will  cause.  He  doubted 
if  in  any  one  case — certainly  if  in  many  cases — ^they  would  repay 
the  interest  of  the  money  which  had  to  be  raised  in  order  to  make 
them.  It,  therefore,  became  of  extreme  importance  that  the 
utmost  skill  and  vigilance  should  be  exercised  in  the  construction 
of  them  in  order  that  the  burden  on  the  revenues  of  India  might 
be  made  as  light  as  possible.  Tlie  irrigation  works  were  much  in 
the  same  condition.  He  might  illustrate  his  argument  by  a 
reference  to  the  Jumna  Canal,  an  old  Mahomedan  work  in  the 
North-Western  Provinces,  and  the  Punjab  Eastern  Jumna  Canal, 
in  which  cases  it  would  be  found  that  the  returns  were  distinctly 
less  than  the  interest  of  the  money  which  had  been  raised  to  con- 
struct the  works.  He  mentioned  these  details  in  order  to  show  that 
irrigation  works  in  India,  like  the  railways,  were  not  the  easy  and 
certain  matters  they  were  some  ten  years  ago  thought  to  be,  and 
that  it  required  the  utmost  vigilance  and  the  most  careful  organi- 
sation to  secure  that  those  works  should  not  be  a  permanent  burden 
on  the  already  heavily-weighted  revenues  of  India.  It  might  be 
asked  whether  it  was  the  Public  Works  Department  which  had  not 
done  its  business  well,  and  he  was  willing  to  admit  that  that  de- 
partment had  shown  great  energy  and  public  spirit.  Finance, 
however,  was  not  its  strong  point.  He  had  laid  upon  the  table  of 
the  House  certain  returns  showing  the  relations  between  the 
original  estimates  of  the  department  and  the  actual  expenditure  for 
the  last  three  years,  and  it  would  be  seen  that  there  were  no  less 
than  300  cases  in  which  the  expenditure  had  very  largely  exceeded 
the  estimate;  the  sum  total  of  the  whole  matter  being  that, 
whereas  the  original  estimate  was  4,100,000i.,  the  actual  expendi- 
ture was  6,700,000^.  In  stating  that  fact  he  was  not  seeking  to 
throw  blame  on  any  individual.  The  weakness  must  rather  he 
taken  to  lie  in  the  system,  and  it  was  to  remedy  the  state  of  things 
of  which  he  spoke  that  he  proposed  to  make  an  alteration  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Council  of  the  Governor-General  of  India  by 
appointing  to  it  a  member  for  Public  Works,  who  would  be 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  who  would  give  his  assistance  in 
these  matters.    The  Viceroy  himself,  he  was  bound  to  say,  was 
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irery  muoh  averse  to  having  the  number  of  his  Council  increased, 
EUid,  although  he  did  not  agree  with  him  on  the  point,  he  thought 
it  well  that  power  should  be  given  which  would  enable  the  nimiber 
bo  be  kept  down  to  its  present  level.  Of  course,  the  exact  mode 
in  which  the  proposed  alteration  should  be  carried  into  effect  could 
not  be  decided  until  after  further  consideration,  and  the  Bill  was 
therefore  in  a  permissive  form  ;  but  he  was  satisfied  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  promoting  that  efficiency  in  a  great  Public  Depart- 
ment which  here  the  stimulus  of  an  active  public  opinion  tended 
to  produce." 

The  Indian  Councils  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  in  spite 
of  the  powerM  opposition  of  Lord  Lawrence,  Lord  Halifax,  and 
Lord  Napier  of  Ettrick,  and  in  spite  of  the  believed  repugnance  of 
LfOrd  Northbrook  to  the  contemplated  increase  of  his  Council ;  but 
in  the  Commons  its  progress  was  nearly  stopped  by  Mr.  Fawcett, 
who  objected  to  the  expense  it  would  entail,  and  proposed  its 
postponement  until  the  Viceroy's  opinion  could  be  distinctly 
applied  for  and  gi\en.  After  a  debate  unusually  lively  for  one  on 
Indian  topics,  the  Second  Beading  was  carried  on  July  29.  Mr. 
Grrant  DujBF  took  occasion  to  say  that  Lord  Northbrook's  opinion 
was  not  really  adverse,  and  that  he  did  not  desire  to  stop  the 
measure. 

One  or  two  matters  relating  to  the  Boyal  Family  are  notice- 
able as  connected  with  Parliament  during  this  Session. 

Prince  Arthur,  introduced  by  his  brothers,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  took  his  seat  as  Duke  of  Connaught 
among  the  Peers  of  the  Eealm.  The  Queen,  in  bestowing  this 
title  on  her  third  son,  evidently  selected  it  with  a  special  desire 
to  gratify  her  Irish  subjects.  The  Prince  himself  was  popular. 
Living  among  the  people,  serving  assiduously  in  the  various 
grades  of  his  profession,  he  had  preserved  an  untarnished  reputa- 
tion, and  won  the  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  had  come  in  contact. 
He  was  said  to  be  every  inch  a  soldier,  and  had  industriously  studied 
the  science  of  war  in  each  branch  in  which  he  had  served.  Taking 
but  slow  and  regular  promotion,  he  now  ranked  as  a  Captain  in  the 
Hussars,  and  it  was  felt  to  be  quite  time  that  he  should  play  a  more 
conspicuous  part  in  the  world,  and  exercise  the  high  influence 
which  by  birth  was  his  privilege. 

The  proposal  from  the  Queen  of  an  allowance  for  the  fourth 
and  youngest  of  the  Queen's  sons.  Prince  Leopold,  was  made  by  the 
Duke  of  Eichmond,  and  carried  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  July  23, 
and  in  the  Commons  the  same  day,  unanimously ;  the  sum  voted 
being  15,000/.  annually.  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  introducing  the  motion, 
remarked: — 

"  The  delicate  state  of  health  of  Prince  Leopold  has  prevented 
him  from  adopting  a  profession  which  in  the  instance  of  his 
Eoyal  brothers  has  been  followed,  I  may  say,  by  them  with  energy 
and  success.  Partly  from  that  state  of  health,  and  in  a  greater 
degree  probably  from  difference  of  temperament,  his  pursuits  are 
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of  a  different  character  from  those  of  Princes  who  are  called  upon 
to  deal  with  armies  and  fleets.  Prince  Leopold  is  a  student,  and 
of  no  conmion  order.  He  is  predisposed  to  pursuits  of  science 
and  learning,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  those  fine  arts  which  adorn 
life  and  lend  lustre  to  a  nation.  It  would,  however,  be  a  great 
error  to  suppose  that  for  a  young  Prince  of  his  character  there 
may  not  be  an  eminent  career,  and  one  most  useful  to  his  country. 
The  influence  of  an  exalted  personage  of  fine  culture  is  incid- 
culable  upon  a  community.  No  more  complete  and  rare  example 
of  that  truth  can  be  shown  than  in  the  instance  of  his  illustrioos 
fEither  the  Prince  Consort.  We  can  now  contemplate  the  public 
labours  of  the  Prince  Consort  with  something  of  the  candour  of 
posterity.  He  refined  the  tastas,  he  multiplied  the  enjoyments, 
and  he  elevated  the  moral  sense  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
Nor  has  this  influence  ceased  since  he  departed  from  us.  Public 
opinion  has  maintained  the  impulse  it  gave  to  our  civilisation, 
because  it  sympathised  with  it.  It  has  maintained  in  the  highest 
degree  that  great  improvement  which  he  introduced  in  the  man- 
ners and  the  sentiments  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  ex- 
ample of  such  a  father  will  guide  and  animate  Prince  Leopold ; 
and,  therefore,  I  hope  I  may  make  this  motion  which  I  have  read 
to  the  House  in  answer  to  the  gracious  and  confident  appeal  the 
Queen  has  made  to  the  attachment  of  her  fEuthful  ConoLmons." 

Appertaining  to  the  Queen's  domestic  interests  during  the 
Parliamentary  season  of  the  year  was  the  visit*  of  the  Csar  of 
Bussia  to  greet  the  new  home  and  the  new  connections,  of  his 
recently-married  daughter.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  Chronicle 
for  details  of  this  occurrence. 

We  reserve  for  another  chapter  an  account  of  what  proved  to 
be  the  one  considerable  measure  of  the  Session,  over  the  discussion 
of  which  the  forces  of  the  Legislature  showed  a  degree  of  anima- 
tion hardly  anticipated  from  the  languid  tenour  of  the  ordinary 
debates,  though  the  interest  taken  in  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill 
and  the  Scotch  Patronage  Bill  indicated  that  Ecclesiastical  par- 
tisanship was  for  the  moment  the  most  powerful  lever  for  putting 
in  motion  the  sympathies  of  the  new  House  of  Commons. 
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CHAPTEB  m. 

AdvsaoB  d  JUBOmXmm  a  tlie  dmii^  of  Ffffftwii^ — Aiekibuiim  BiL  iat  ^Bmem^aaiim 
d  ^mhbe  Waaka^—"  Altar  Gkrds>*' — GaimieKDaD — CSiu^  i-n  TtuopwoA.  of  i^ 
Bin — Swand  WmffTng — SpeecbftF  \j  Lcri  Shii&afftiCT.'dM^  Bi£^cf«  of  I^co^kvoii^ 
mad  Lord  SafiBbKTjr — AnoidBcmt^  cif  Lord  Shajfcs^vcr.  Loed  Sci&cbsxl  s&d  tbc- 
Bfakop  of  BemtooB^— Kll  Bfr-iDta:ia«*a— I^urd  Bafe^a^— BaB»  cf  OttmMBf.' 
Btlbato  Qtk  Seeoad  B#i^iTig  of  ibe  BLi — ^Srr«K2>K  ~:t  Mz.  I^aaseill  Gmuy,  JEz. 
Gbdttcaa.  dn>  IT.  BueoHrt.  Jsc— Hie  **  5«ix  Ktfi&hnsnak'^— Mz.  I^^isafiE^s  BAiH3iE» 
upon  tbf — RwHifd  Dc^mxc — ^taech  <£  Mr.  I^sni«23 — Hx,  Gim^aadPs  i^satoidK- 
— Seeood  Bradhig  pi  wad — Hi.  Holts  AneDdiniBS— Couissaon  ^vith  ii»  Lcao^-^ 
Speed^fi  of  Lord  Sa2]p!-'iirr.  Sr  W.  Eurcnm.  lad  lb.  I^sneli — Ajx^Bncmeasi  sirem 
np — Kll  pinwii^  Tliiri  B«&£b^. 

The  advance  of  do-«alled  ^  fiitiuJifdc  "*  opinions  and  pnctice? 
in  the  Chordi  of  England  has  been  rerr  marked  for  serml  Tears 
past.  Emboldened  by  the  technical  amlagmties  of  the  Rubrics 
and  LitnigT,  and  bT  the  want  of  actual  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Bishops  to  check  '{mctices  at  \^riance  with  Ecdesiasdeal  pie- 
oedait,  that  religious  party  which  desires  to  assimilate  the  **•  An- 
glican ^  worship  as  much  as  possible  with  the  wwihip  of  Borne 
has  bent  its  efforts  towards  the  elaboration  of  a  highly  ornamental 
ritual,  including  Testments  of  various  colours,  |xooessions,  posturau 
lighted  candles,  and  even  images,  the  ultimate  purpose  of  this 
ritual  being  to  symbolise  that  materialistic  doctrine  of  the  Eudia- 
rist  which  had  been  abjured  by  the  Fathers  <^  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  As  a  writer  in  the  Quarteriy  ifertetr  puts  it, 
^  For  twenty  years  and  more  the  most  active  effurts  have  been 
made  to  bring  our  worship  into  harmony  with  that  of  the  Romish 
Church,  and  especially  to  assimilate  H<dy  Communion  with  the 
Mass  by  *  histrionic '  means."  Two  cases  tried  of  late  years  before 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  that  of  Mr.  Purchas 
and  that  of  3Ir.  Mackonochie,  are  instructive  as  furnishing  details 
of  practices  which  had  been  introduced  into  a  Nadonal  Church 
once  glorying  in  its  repudiation  of  Romish  doctrine — practices 
which,  though  to  their  full  extent  confined  to  a  few  places  o{ 
worship  only,  yet  more  or  less  were  admired  and  imitated  by  a 
considerable  number  of  the  English  clergy;  while  even  of  the 
High  Church  party  not  owning  fellowship  with  the  Ritualists,  a 
large  proportion  was  decidedly  adverse  to  any  interference  with 
their  extravagances. 

In  the  large  towns  there  were  many  congr^ations  where 
fashion,  or  the  female  element,  predominated,  to  whom  these 
ornate  symbolical  services  were  acceptable ;  and  those  to  whc»n 
they  were  repugnant  could  in  such  towns  always  resort  to  some 
other  place  of  worship  in  connection  with  the  Established  Chureh  ; 
but  in  coimtry  places,  where  tastes  were  as  a  rule  simpler,  Pro- 
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testantism  more  affectionately  cherished,  and  innovations  more 
disliked,  and  where  no  alternative  remained  for  the  worshipper 
outraged  by  Eomish  imitations  than  the  Dissenting  Chapel,  the 
grievance  was  a  very  great  one.  The  popular  religious  feeling  of 
the  country,  as  a  whole,  was  greatly  stirred  and  vexed  at  the 
advance  of  fiitualistic  practices — one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  movement  being  the  lawless  defiance  of  the  higher  autho- 
rities with  which  the  curates  and  incumbents  connected  with  it, 
proceeded,  and  the  utter  contempt  they  expressed  of  the  Episcopal 
bench.  Of  the  famous  "  Oxford  movement "  of  forty  years  ago, 
the  watchword  was  obedience  to  hierarchical  rule,  as  its  special 
boast  also  had  been  the  adhesion  of  many  men  of  the  highest 
abilities  and  learning.  Of  the  new  <^  Bitualistic  ^  movement,  the 
practice  was  unlimited  self-assertion,  and  that  by  men  not  marked 
by  superiority  of  intellectual  distinction.  The  absence  of  any 
eminence  of  this  kind  among  its  leaders  was  notorious.  But  they 
found  a  substitute  for  it  in  the  hold  which  they  gained  over  the 
fanciful  or  docile  by  the  enforcement  of  auricular  confession  as  a 
practice  necessarily  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  priestly  abso- 
lution. The  institution  of  the  "  Confessional"  was  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  fashionable  churches  of  Belgravia,  and  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  them.  In  short,  to  the  eyes  of  many,  the 
Established  Church  stood  in  great  danger  of  being  handed  over 
by  disloyal  sons  to  the  priestly  superstition  firom  which  it  had  set 
itself  free  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  it  was  felt  that  if  the 
official  guardians  of  that  Church,  the  Bishops,  could  or  would  do 
nothing  to  stay  the  process,  a  wide  disruption  of  its  members  must 
be  the  consequence.  Certainly  there  were  many  now  within  its 
pale  who  woidd  far  rather  take  up  with  Free  Church  independence 
than  acquiesce  in  the  inculcation  of  dogmas  which  Ridley  and 
Latimer  had  been  burnt  for  abjuring.  In  1867  a  Ritual  Com- 
mission had  been  issued  to  inquire  into  the  extent  of  the  evil 
complained  of,  and  had  drawn  up  a  Report  with  some  mild  sug- 
gestions for  settling  difficulties ;  but,  as  usual,  the  matter  had 
been  allowed  to  drop. 

On  May  5, 1873,  an  address,  signed  by  60,000  persons  of  weight 
and  influence,  was  laid  before  the  two  Archbishops  at  Lambeth, 
drawing  attention  to  the  pressing  importance  of  the  matter,  and 
suggesting  remedies.  In  their  reply  the  Archbishops  admitted 
the  existence  of  the  evil,  but  there  for  a  time  again  the  afiair 
rested,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  old  maxims  of  caution  and  of 
the  necessity  of  balancing  the  Church  between  rival  parties  would 
prevail  in  the  Episcopal  mind  over  any  desire  for  Legislative  action ; 
while  as  the  tediousness  and  great  expense  of  litigation  in  the 
existing  state  of  things  must  needs  prove  an  obstacle  to  repeated 
prosecutions,  the  advance  of  the  Ritualists  was  likely  to  be  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  checks. 

But  early  in  the  present  year  it  was  well  known  that  the 
Episcopal  body  had  it  in  contemplation  to  lay  before  the  Houses 
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of  Parliament  a  measure,  based  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
Bitual  Commission,  which  should  bring  the  vagaries  of  the  clergy 
more  within  the  control  of  their  congregations,  and  give  the 
official  supervisors  of  the  Church  increased  power  of  checking  such 
practices  as  might  be  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  character  of 
the  Establishment.  When  the  intention  oozed  out — it  is  said 
through  one  of  the  leading  journals — the  Ritualists  raised  an  angry 
storm  of  reproach,  and  the  High  Church  party  in  general  depre- 
cated the  projected  interference.  In  defence  of  the  measure  it 
was  urged  that  it  was  not  intended  to  operate  against  one  party 
only ;  that  those  whose  fault  lay  in  uuduly  neglecting  fiubrics  and 
Church  forms  would  be  liable  to  be  called  to  account  as  well  as 
those  who  erred  in  exaggerating  and  adding  to  them :  but  this 
was  small  consolation  to  the  advocates  of  a  movement  which,  as 
they  well  knew,  implied  systematic  defiance  of  Protestant  limita- 
tions and  of  Church  of  England  Bishops. 

The  Archbishop  introduced  the  new  Bill  into  the  House  of 
Lords  on  April  20.  Its  provisions  in  this  its  original  framework 
were  that  to  the  Bishop  should  be  given  that  directory  power  as 
to  worship,  which,  from  sundry  places  in  the  Canons  and  the 
Prayer  Book,  would  seem  to  have  been  intended  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Church.  He  was  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  a  Board  of 
Assessors,  clerical  and  lay.  Supposing  that  any  one  parishioner,  or 
the  Bural  Dean,  or  the  Archdeacon,  should  think  that  the  practices 
of  a  given  incumbent  with  regard  to  public  worship  amounted 
to  a  grievance,  he  should  have  a  right  to  go  to  the  Bishop  and 
state  it  as  such.  If  the  Bishop  should  think  it  was  a  matter  that 
ought  to' be  inquired  into,  he  should  call  his  Assessors  together  ; 
and  if  that  tribunal  should  condemn  the  act  or  acts  in  question, 
the  Bishop  should  issue  his  monition.  But  the  incumbent  might 
•be  allowed  an  appeal  to  the  Archbishop  with  a  Board  of  Assessors, 
whose  decision  would  be  final. 

In  his  speech  on  proposing  the  Bill  the  Archbishop  gave 
sundry  instances  of  the  excesses  to  which  Ritualistic  practices  had 
gone.  He  adduced  the  case  of  "  Hibbert  v.  Purchas,"  in  which 
the  Privy  Council  had  pronounced  the  defendant  to  have  oflfended 
'*  in  having  caused  yourself  to  be  censed  when  at  the  Communion 
Table  previous  to  the  conunencement  of  the  Communion  Service, 
diuring  the  reading  of  which  the  lighted  candles  were  extinguished, 
which  were  again  lighted  during  the  reading  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
in  having  sprinkled  or  caused  to  be  sprinkled  with  water  and 
blessed  or  caused  to  be  blessed  palm  branches,  and  distributed  the 
same  to  those  present,  and  caused  to  be  formed  a  procession 
round  the  interior  of  the  church ;  and  in  having  caused  persons 
called  acolytes  and  a  crucifer  bearing  a  ci-ucifijc  to  stand  or  kneel 
around  you,  and  in  having  taken  from  the  holy  table  a  vessel  filled 
with  black  powder  and  blessed  the  same,  and  rubbed  a  portion 
thereof  on  the  foreheads  of  certain  persons ;  and  in  having  censed 
and  sprinkled,  or  caused  to  be  sprinkled,  with  water  previously 
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blessed,  a  number  of  candles."  Again,  the  defendant  was  pro- 
nounced to  have  offended  in  causing  a  new  acolyte  ^'  to  bieel 
before  the  holy  table,  and  reading  some  words  out  of  a  book  and 
making  the  sign  of  a  cross  over  him,  and  successively  patting  into 
his  hands  a  candlestick  and  decanters ;  and  in  having  censed,  or 
permitted  to  be  censed,  a  crucifix  placed  on  the  holy  table  during 
Divine  Service."  Further,  he  was  charged  with  "  having  placed, 
or  caused  to  be  placed,  on  the  holy  table  a  large  metal  crucifix 
and  covered  and  uncovered  the  same,  and  bowed  down  and  done 
reverence  thereto ;  and  in  having  placed  in  the  said  church  a 
modelled  figure  of  the  In&nt  Saviour,  with  two  lilies  on  either 
side,  and  a  figure  or  stuffed  skin  of  a  dove."  The  defendant  was 
further  found  to  have  caused  or  sanctioned  a  clergyman  to  kiss  the 
book  from  which  he  read  the  Gospel. 

With  regard  to  the  Confessional,  the  Archbishop  read  the 
following  extract  from  the  Church  Herald : — 

"One  thing  is  now  necessary — the  erection  of  the  Confessional 
box  or  boxes  in  our  churches.  Other  plans  are  more  or  less 
failures,  and  are  attended  with  sundry  disadvantages;  that  of 
hearing  confessions  at  the  altar  rails  may  be  all  very  well,  but  the 
siglit  of  priest  or  penitent  in  that  prominent  part  of  the  church 
must  be  rather  distracting  to  persons  who  desire  to  say  their 
prayers  before  the  high  altar.  The  objections  to  the  use  of  the 
sacristy  are  too  obvious  to  require  enumeration.  Mr.  Bennett's 
*  little  chapels '  are  far  more  desirable,  but  there  are  drawbacks  to 
this  plan  also.  The  *  box '  would  remove  all  difficulties,  would 
take  away  all  mystery,  and  yet  give  quietness  and  ensure  freedom 
from  molestation  ;  while  the  fact  that  the  priest  is  to  be  found  at 
certain  hours  in  a  certain  place  would  remove  many  difficulties 
which  now  stand  in  the  way  of  priests  and  penitents  in  the  dis- 
charging of  their  respective  duties." 

"  Unless  I  am  misinformed,"  continued  the  Archbishop,  "direct 
attempts  have  been  made  in  churches  not  very  far  from  the  place 
in  which  we  are  assembled — at  least,  within  this  great  city — to 
introduce  the  Confessional  by  means  of  partitions  and  curtains,  if 
not  by  a  regularly-constructed  box,  and  so  do  the  very  thing  which 
the  writer  of  that  extract  says  is  so  very  desirable."  He  then 
called  attention  to  another  practice.  "  Allow  me  to  mention  to 
your  Lordships  the  introduction  of  what  are  called  *  altar  cards ' — 
cards  placed  on  the  holy  table,  and  containing  instructions  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  celebrating  Holy  Communion.  I  am  told  by  a 
clergyman,  in  whose  veracity  I  have  complete  confidence,  that 
while  on  one  of  those  cards  there  is  one  prayer  in  accordance  with 
the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England,  there  are  several  others 
which  consist  of  invocations  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  and  that  there  are  certain  which  are  to  be  said  in  a  low 
tone  during  the  celebration  of  Holy  Communion.  I  only  refer  to 
those  cards  to  show  that  some  of  the  things  we  have  to  deal  with 
are  of  a  very  grave  character.     I  can  scarcely  conceive  that  any 
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clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  at  the  holiest  moment  of 
the  service,  should  do  in  secret  what  he  dare  not  do  in  the  face  of 
his  congregation — should  recite  in  a  low  tone  prayers  which  he 
knows  they  would  condemn,  and  the  whole  Church  would  condemn, 
if  he  dared  to  recite  them  aloud.  I  call  upon  all  those  who  glory 
in  the  name  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  have  no 
feelings  of  Puritanism  in  any  form,  but  who  have  often  fought 
the  battles  of  the  Church  of  England  against  the  Church  of  Some 
on  the  one  hand  and  against  Puritanism  on  the  other,  who  style 
themselves  Anglicans,  and  regard  the  Church  as  one  of  our  great 
institutions — I  call  upon  them  to  come  forward  and  declare  them- 
selves manfully  against  such  a  desecration  of  the  Holy  Commimion 
as  a  thing  which  all  Churchmen  should  unite  in  condemning." 

This  statement  about  the  "altar  cards  "  called  up  Lord  Nelson  a 
few  days  later,  in  answer  to  whose  question  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
his  inform9.tion  the  Archbishop  cited  the  following  inscriptions  : — 

"  We  oflfer  to  Thee  this  Sacrifice  for  the  hope  of  those  persons' 
salvation  and  safety  who  pay  their  vows  to  Thee,  the  Eternal, 
Living,  and  True  God,  joining  communion  with  and  reverencing 
the  memory — firstly,  of  the  Glorious  and  Ever  Virgin  Mary, 
Mother  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  also  Thy  Blessed 
Apostles  and  Martyrs,  Peter,  Paul,  Andrew,  James,  John,  Thomas, 
Philip,  Bartholomew,  Simon,  Thaddeus,  Linus,  Clement,  Sixtus, 
Cornelius,  Laurence,  John  and  Paul,  Cosmas  and  Damian,  and  all 
the  Saints,  through  whose  merits  and  prayers  vouchsafe  that  we 
may  in  all  things  be  protected  by  Thy  safeguard."  And  again : 
"Receive,  0  Holy  Trinity,  this  oblation  which  we  imworthy 
dinners  offer  Thee  for  Thine  honour,  and  the  honour  of  Blessed 
Mary  and  of  all  Thy  Saints." 

He  also  cited  the  following  passages  from  a  book  of  prayers 
and  directions  in  vogue  among  the  Ritualistic  clergy : — 

"  I  confess  to  Almighty  God,  to  Blessed  Mary,  Ever  Virgin,  to 
Blessed  Michael  the  Archangel,  to  Blessed  John  the  Baptist, 
to  the  Holy  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  all  the  Saints,  and 
to  you  my  brethren,  that  I  have  sinned  exceedingly  in  thought, 
word,  and  deed  [here  he  shall  strike  upon  his  breast]  by  my 
fault,  by  my  own  fault,  by  my  own  most  grievous  fault."  .  .  . 
"  Therefore  I  beg  the  Blessed  Mary,  Ever  Virgin,  Blessed  Michael 
the  Archangel,  Blessed  John  the  Baptist,  the  Holy  Apostles  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  all  the  Saints,  and  you  my  brethren,  to  pray  to  the 
Lord  our  God  for  me." 

"  If  that  is  not  an  Ora  pro  Nohia^"*  said  the  Archbishop,  "  I  do 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  English  language,  or  the  Latin 
words  which  are  on  the  other  side." 

The  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  was  postponed  from  April  30 
to  May  1 1  on  the  motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  and  at  the 
urgent  instance  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  give  time  for  the  Con- 
vocation of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  and  for  the  clergy  in 
general  to  form  their  opinion  on  the  subject. 
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The  Committee  of  Convocation,  after  reporting  vital  alterations 
in  every  clause  of  the  Bill,  wound  up  with  ezpreaaing  deep  regret 
that,  even  with  the  amendments  suggested,  they  were  nnahle  to 
recommend  legislation  in  the  manner  proposed.  The  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  declared  the  said  legislation  to  be  '^  penal,  stringent,  and 


coercive." 


On  the  proposal  for  the  Second  Beading  (May  11)  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  alluded  to  the  various  criticisms  that  had  been 
passed  on  the  Bill,  and  especially  to  the  expressed  opinion  of 
Convocation,  and  intimated  the  willingness  of  its  proposers  to  le- 
model  it  on  certain  points.  In  fact,  the  following  amendments 
were  made  in  the  draft : — Instead  of  one  "aggrieved  parishioner** 
it  was  to  be  three,  acting  in  concert,  or  one  churchwarden,  by 
whom  the  complaint  against  an  incumbent  might  be  lodged  ;  and 
instead  of  a  Board  of  Assessors,  clerical  and  lay,  the  Bishop  was 
to  be  aided  in  the  first  hearing  by  his  Chancellor  or  by  one 
Assessor.  If  the  Bishop  should  refuse  to  proceed  in  the  case,  the 
complainant  might  then  appeal  to  the  Archbishop,  who  might 
adjudicate.  If  the  Bishop  did  hear  it,  still  there  might  be  an 
appeal  from  either  party  to  the  Archbishop.  But  the  Archbishop, 
if  he  chose,  might  send  the  case  at  once  for  hearing  to  the  Privy 
Council. 

The  Second  Beading  was  not  opposed,  though  Lords  Shaftesr 
bury,  Selbome,  Salisbury,  and  others  stated  various  objections  to 
it  either  in  detail  or  in  principle.  But  it  was  obvious  that  the 
measure  now  was  not  the  same  with  that  first  introduced  by  the 
Primate  ;  and  the  course  taken  was  to  commit  the  Bill  j^ro /orma, 
incorporating  the  amendments  in  it,  and  so  have  it  "re-com- 
mitted "  for  real  discussion  on  its  merits  as  it  should  then  stand. 

In  this  day's  debate  there  were  several  speeches  of  value  and 
interest.     Lord  Shaftesbury  objected  to  the  power  proposed  to  be 
bestowed   on   the   Bisliops.      '^  As  we  are  asked,**  he  said,  "  to 
confer   on  the  Bishops  powers  to  aflFect  the  rights  and  propc»rty  of 
many  individuals,  we  are  bound  in  duty  to  inquire  whether  tiiey 
possess  tlie  requisite  qualifications  of  legal  knowledge  and  judiciid 
training.     .     .     .     Why,  in  some  respects,  my  Lords,  the  better 
a  Bisliop  is  as  a  Bishop,  the  less  qualified  he  would  be  as  a  calm 
and  dispassionate  Judge.     It  would  be  beyond  human  nature  to 
expect  that  a  Bishop,  sitting  in  power  and  authority  in  a  Court,  a 
man  of  earnest  piety  and  zeal  for  the  cause  of  religion,  should  not 
feel  a  strong,  almost  an  irresistible,  bias  towards  the  decision  that 
seemed  to  bfe  the  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  Church. 
My  Lords,  I  am  called  a  Low  Churchman — and  I  dare  say  I  am  so 
— but  I  most  solemnly  declare  that,  even  were  I  sure  of  Low 
Church  Bishops  for  half  a  century  to  come,  I  would  not  confer  on 
them  the  discretion  contained  in  this  Bill.     No  one,  whoever  he 
may  be,  ought  to  be  entrusted  with  absolute  power.    .    .    .    How, 
I  ask,  will  this  Bill  reach  the  Confessional  ?    Do  not  suppose  that 
the  Confessional  is  the  idle  phantom  it  used  to  be.    It  is  spreading 
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very  rapidly ;  nor  is  it  confined,  as  some  suppose,  to  a  few  fine 
folks  in  Belgravia  and  the  parts  adjacent.  It  is  penetrating  into 
all  classes  of  society.  I  speak  from  knowledge.  I  know  the 
l)ooks — books,  too,  bearing  the  names  of  respectable  publishers — 
by  which  the  poison  is  circulated ;  and  I  know  how  the  minds  of 
yomig  and  tender  women  of  every  grade  are  so  influenced  by  their 
spiritual  guides  as  to  become  familiar  with  things  from  which,  at 
the  outset,  they  would  have  recoiled  with  horror.  I  spoke  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  on  the  subject,  and  showed  him  the  passages. 
He  commented  on  them,  as  you  will  readily  believe,  with  just  in- 
dignation. My  Lords,  if  the  Confessional  continue  unchecked — 
and  checked  it  cannot  be  by  any  ordinary  legislation — it  will 
produce  an  entire  change  in  the  spiritual,  moral,  and  political 
character  of  the  English  people,  and  will  eventually  sink  the 
Establishment  in  inevitable  ruin.  Some  one  will  say,  *  What, 
then,  is  nothing  to  be  done  ?  *  I  see  but  two  courses.  One  by 
creating  a  strong,  persistent,  and  united  sentiment  of  disgust, 
which,  being  publicly  pronounced,  shall  penetrate  into  private 
and  domestic  life.  But  this  is  difficult.  For  though  there  is  a 
party  hostile  to  these  practices,  there  is  a  powerful  one  in  favour 
of  them ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  nation  is  thinking  of  other  things, 
and  living  in  a  state  of  indiflference.  The  other,  if  it  could  not 
extinguish,  might  for  a  while  retard,  the  progress  of  the  mischief. 
I  look  to  a  wide,  deep,  and  searching  reform  of  the  whole  Church. 
But  this  no  one  will  listen  to.  Yet  certain  I  am,  that  a  Bill  such 
as  this  propounded  to-night  will  leave  all  the  greater  evils  as  it 
found  them,  and  we  shall  have  reason  to  be  thankful  if  it  do  not 
contribute  to  make  them  very  much  worse." 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  said  that,  as  to  the  necessity  of 
this  legislation,  he  must  frankly  admit  there  was  something 
anomalous,  and  even,  perhaps,  dangerous,  in  cheapening  and 
sharpening  the  processes  of  Ecclesiastical  procedure,  when  the  law 
itself  was  in  any  respect  doubtful,  ambiguous,  and  uncertain. 
"  The  natural  and  logical  course  of  proceeding,*'  he  said,  "  would 
be  in  the  first  place  to  let  people  know  what  the  law  is  which  they 
are  expected  to  observe ;  and  then,  if  the  law  were  found  to  be 
defective,  to  amend  and  simplify  it,  and  then  to  take  strenuous 
measures  for  its  enforcement.  To  cheapen  Ecclesiastical  procedure 
before  you  reform  and  define  the  law  may  not  tend  to  increase 
discipline,  but  to  multiply  litigation.  In  this  instance,  however, 
I  contend  we  are  under  the  unhappy  necessity  of  proceeding  more 
rapidly,  instead  of  waiting  to  some  remote  period  for  a  complete 
reform  of  the  law.  I  say  this  not  merely  because  individual  acts 
excite,  on  one  side  or  another  in  the  Church,  dissatisfaction,  but 
because  there  are  clergymen  who  tell  their  congregations  that,  law 
or  no  law,  they  will  not  read  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  who,  if 
they  receive  the  admonition  of  their  Bishop,  say  that  they  will 
send  it  to  their  lawyers.  We  are  told  that  we  should  govern  the 
Church  by  fatherliness.    Now,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  there 
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is  something  very  one-sided  in  this  cry  for  fatherliness  from  the 
Bishops  when  they  meet  with  no  filiakiess,  and  I  should  like  to 
have  some  reciprocity.  When  a  monition  is  to  be  flung  back  in 
my  face,  and  I  am  to  be  told  that  I  am  *  neither  a  gentleman  nor 
a  divine,'  and  that  *  my  conversion  is  to  be  prayed  for,'  I  must  say 
that  I  should  like  to  see  a  little  filialness  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  demanding  this  fatherliness.  I  honestly  desire,  as  far  as  I 
can,  to  be  fatherly  towards  these  men;  but  when  I  hear  this  advice 
given  to  us  I  am  reminded  of  the  solitary  instance  in  which  a 
ruler  attempted  to  govern  in  this  fatherly  fashion,  and  that  his 
name  was  Eli,  while  his  sons  were  Hophni  and  Phineas." 

Lord  Salisbury  took  occasion  to  state  the  independent  position 
in  which  the  Ministry  stood  towards  the  Bill,  at  the  same  time 
indicating  pretty  clearly  the  direction  in  which  his  own  sympathies 
lay.  "  Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Grovemment,"  he  said, ''  I  have 
to  say  that  we  do  not  oppose  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill.  At 
the  same  time  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  its  intro- 
duction. We  are  not  responsible  for  the  selection  of  this  par- 
ticular moment  for  the  moving  of  the  question.  Nor  can  wc 
admit,  what  a  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Marlborough)  contended 
early  in  the  evening,  that  it  properly  falls  to  Government  to  deal 
with  subjects  of  this  kind.  Surely,  if  there  be  any  duty  which  the 
Episcopal  Bench  has  to  discharge,  it  must  be  to  take  the  initiative 
in  a  matter  specially  relating  to  the  government  of  the  Church. 
My  Lords,  no  one  can  say  that  this  Bill  has  been  introduced  with- 
out a  cause.  Whatever  the  difficulties  may  be  which  surround 
the  subject,  the  lawlessness  which  a  certain  portion  of  the  clergy 
have  exhibited  certainly  calls  for  legislation,  if  legislation  can  be 
discovered  of  a  kind  which  can  check  this  lawlessness.  I  think  an 
error  has  been  made  by  the  most  rev.  prelates  in  assuming  that  these 
lawless  feelings  are  shared  very  largely  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church. 
I  believe  that  the  conspicuousness  of  the  cases  in  which  they 
occur  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  nimiber  and  influence  of 
the  clergymen  implicated.  But  although  the  number  of  clergy- 
men who  act  in  contravention  of  the  law  is,  I  believe,  extremely 
small,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  lawlessness  does  exist ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  condemn  it  in  language  which  is  too  strong  if  you  only 
consider  the  nature  of  the  offence.  Yet,  when  speaking  of  the 
acts  of  those  clergymen,  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  which  is 
attested  by  all  who  know  either  them  or  the  sphere  of  their  work 
— that  in  self-denial,  activity,  intelligence,  in  sacrificing  every- 
thing for  the  cause  they  believe  to  be  true,  they  are  second  to 
none  and  equalled  by  few  among  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church.  ...  It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  to  say, 
*  Never  mind  whether  these  people  threaten  secession  or  not ;  wt^ 
don't  care  whether  they  secede  or  not ;  the  Church  of  England 
will  be  better  without  them.'  Undoubtedly,  that  statement  may 
be  true  as  applied  to  a  very  small  number  of  very  lawless  persons ; 
but  it  is  very  much  the  reverse  of  the  truth  if  it  extends  to  one 
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of  those  schools  of  which  the  Church  of  England  consists.  I 
doubt  whether  it  is  not  very  much  of  an  anachronism  to  talk  of 
secession  in  this  matter  at  all.  Secession  has  been  practised  from 
time  to  time  by  parties  in  the  English  Church.  It  has  always 
left  the  Church  weaker  than  before  ;  it  has  always  been  ruinous 
to  the  prosperity  of  almost  all  the  seceding  parties  themselves, 
with  perhaps  the  solitary  exception  of  the  Wesleyans.  I  doubt 
very  much  whether,  in  existing  circumstances,  and  in  the 
present  temper  of  men's  minds,  secession  would  be  followed 
now.  Secession  means  disestablishing  yourself  without  disestab- 
lishing your  opponent — it  means  yielding  up  vantage  ground; 
and  because  any  such  coiurse  would  bring,  to  my  mind,  the  greatest 
evil  which  either  the  Church  or  country  could  sufiFer,  I  very 
much  fear  that  if  your  legislation  could  be  justly  accused  of 
oppressing  a  large  party  in  the  Church,  that  large  party  would  not 
secede,  but  would  rather  seek  to  free  the  Church  from  its  relations 
with  the  State.  Anything  more  deplorable  I  cannot  conceive ; 
but  men's  minds  are  so  excited,  there  is  so  much  bitter  feeling 
abroad,  that  such  a  course  is  not  out  of  the  boimds  of  proba- 
bility ;  and  as  prudent  legislators  you  are  bound  to  remember 
upon  what  hidden  embers  you  tread  when  you  enter  on  the  path 
of  such  legislation  as  this.  I  take  it,  then,  that  no  more  fatal  act 
could  be  done  than  to  interfere  with  or  put  in  jeopardy  that  spirit 
of  toleration  upon  which,  as  upon  a  foundation,  the  stately  fabric  of 
your  Church  Establishment  reposes.  There  are  three  schools  in  the 
Church  which  I  might  designate  by  other  names,  but  which  I 
prefer  to  call  the  Sacramental,  the  Emotional,  and  the  Philoso- 
phical. They  are  schools  which,  more  or  less,  except  when  they 
have  been  crushed  by  the  strong  hand  of  power,  have  been  found 
in  the  Church  in  every  age.  They  arise  not  from  any  difiference 
in  the  truth  itself,  but  because  the  truth  must  necessarily  assume 
diflferent  tints  as  it  is  refracted  through  the  different  media  of 
different  minds.  But  it  is  upon  the  frank  and  loyal  tolerance  of 
these  schools  that  the  existence  of  your  Establishment  depends. 
The  problem  you  have  to  solve  is  how  to  repress  personal  and  in- 
dividual eccentricities  if  you  will — how  to  repress  all  exhibitions 
of  wilfulness,  of  lawlessness,  of  caprice  ;  but,  at  the  same  time  that 
you  do  that,  you  must  carefully  guard  any  measures  which  you 
introduce  from  injuring  the  consciences  or  suppressing  the  rights 
of  either  of  the  three  schools  of  which  the  Church  consists.  On 
this  condition  alone — and  it  is  this  which  gives  the  question  its 
difficulty,  and  which  imposes  so  intense  a  responsibility  on  all 
those  who  touch  it — on  this  condition  alone  can  your  legislation 
be  safe.  If  you  accomplish  this  end  ;  if  you  solve  this  problem, 
no  doubt  you  will  remove  causes  of  irritation  and  conciliate  many 
hearts  and  minds  to  the  Church  which  are  now  alienated,  and  you 
will  have  done  a  good  work.  But  if  you  legislate  without  solving 
this  problem ;  if  you  disregard  this  condition ;  if  you  attempt  to 
drive  from  the  Church  of  England  any  one  of  the  parties  of  which 
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it  is  composed ;  if  you  tamper  with  the  spirit  of  toleration  of 
which  she  is  the  embodiment,  you  will  produce  a  convulsion  in 
the  Church  and  imperil  the  interests  of  the  State  itself." 

On  the  notice  of  going  into  Committee,  on  June  4,  numerous 
amendments  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Bill  were  proposed.  Of 
the  amendments  then  and  afterwards  suggested,  three  stood  forth 
as  of  chief  importance :  those  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  of  Lord  Sel- 
borne,  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  Lord  Shaftesbury  pro- 
posed that  one  Ecclesiastical  Judge  should  preside  in  the  Courts  of 
Canterbury  and  of  York,  with  a  salary  of  4,000f.  per  annum,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  two  Archbishops,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Crown ;  and  that  before  this  Judge,  and  not  before  the  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese,  each  case  of  complaint,  if  not  dismissed  by  the  Bishop 
as  frivolous,  was  to  go  for  trial.  One  appeal  should  lie  from  this 
Judge  to  the  Privy  Council. 

Lord  Selbome  desired  to  give  the  provisions  of  the  Act  a  less 
litigious  character  than  they  already  wore,  and  to  endow  with 
validity  a  "  monition  "  issued  directly  by  the  Bishop,  if  he  should 
see  cause  to  listen  to  a  complaint ;  which  "  monition  "  should  be 
subject  only  to  one  appeal,  as  before,  in  case  the  party  "ad- 
monished "  should  dispute  its  legal  soundness,  as  to  the  points  in 
contention. 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough's  suggestion  was  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  "  neutral  zone "  of  observances ;  or  that,  in  regard  to 
sundry  practices^  of  which  he  enumerated  seven,  it  might  be  left 
open  to  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  to  act  as  he  chose, 
without  being  liable  to  complaint  from  any  "  aggrieved  parish- 
ioner."    The  particular  questions  to  be  left  open  were  : — 1.  The 
north  side  question.     2.  The  use  of  the  words  of  administration 
to  each  communicant  separately.     3.  The  use  of  hymns  in  worship. 
4.  Evening   communions.      5.  The   preaching   of    afternoon    or 
evening  sermons.     6.  The  compulsory  use  of  daily  public  prayer. 
7.  The  use  of  the  Conmiination  Service.     To  these  Lord  Stanhope 
proposed  to  add  the  recital  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.     Before  its 
discussion  in  Committee,  however,  this  amendment,  which  was 
ascertained  to  be  distasteful  to  the  outside  critics  of  Parliament, 
was  withdrawn  by  its  author.     Lord  Selbome's  amendment  was 
opposed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  did  not  find  favour  in  com- 
mittee.    Lord  Shaffcesbiuy's  amendments  carried  the  victory,  and 
gave  the  final  character  to  the  Act. 

The  Third  Beading  passed  the  Lords  without  a  division  on 
June  25.  Though  it  had  encountered  much  criticism  on  its  course 
— from  Lord  Nelson,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, Lord  Limerick,  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  and  from  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  who  desired  to  defer  legislation  till  Convocation  had 
had  time  to  reform  the  Eubrics — no  objector  chose  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  stopping  the  measure,  or  perhaps  saw  any  chance 
of  being  able  to  do  so,  against  the  general  tide  of  opinion.  The 
special  characteristics  of  the  Bill,  indeed,  had  become  so  much 
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changed  since  the  presentation  of  the  Archbishop's  first,  and  again 
of  his  second  draft,  that  many  thought  it  ought  to  have  been 
abandoned  altogether  by  its  original  promoters,  and  given  into  the 
hands  of  G-ovemment,  to  be  proceeded  with  as  a  Ministerial 
measure,  or  left  to  drop.  But  the  resolution  of  the  Heads  of  the 
Church  not  to  let  pass  this  opportunity  of  strengthening  Eccle- 
siastical discipline  overbore  all  other  considerations,  and  they  were 
content  to  take  Lord  Shaftesbury's  version  of  the  new  tribunal  as 
a  working  substitute  for  the  direct  Episcopal  jurisdiction  at  first 
proposed. 

The  conduct  of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  under- 
taken by  the  Becorder  of  London,  Mr.  Eussell  Gumey.  Hitherto 
the  measure  had  been  one  which,  though  it  interested  close 
observers  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  did  not  very  strongly  agitate 
public  opinion,  and  was  deemed  to  lie  outside  the  sphere  of  party 
pdUtics.  Ministers  had  been  careful  not  to  pledge  themselves,  as 
such,  to  its  furtherance  or  otherwise.  In  fact,  it  was  known  that 
within  the  Cabinet  considerable  differences  of  opinion  as  to  its 
merits  existed.  I^ord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Hardy  were  opposed  to 
legislation  under  present  conditions.  The  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Mr.  Cross  were  in  favour  of  it.  The  Premier  had  hitherto  testified 
nothing  but  indifferentism. 

All  this  was  changed  by  the  incidents  of  July  9,  when  Mr. 
Russell  Gumey  moved  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

He  began  by  assuring  the  House  that  the  measure  had  been 
much  misunderstood,  and  that,  while  it  would  facilitate  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  it  would  scrupulously  respect  the  rights  of  every 
cl^rgyman.  To  enforce  this  view,  Mr.  Gumey  explained  the 
existing  state  of  the  law,  showing  how  cumbrous,  dilatory,  and 
expensive  is  the  procedure  under  the  Church  Discipline  Act,  and 
compared  it  with  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Bill.  He  laid 
great  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  Bill  created  no  new  offence,  that  no 
doctrine  was  touched  by  it,  and  that  it  was  intended  only  to  deal  with 
Doatters  which  had  been  pronounced  to  be  unlawful.  Among  its 
other  valuable  features,  he  put  forward  prominently  the  improve- 
ment in  the  procedure,  the  appointment  of  a  single  Judge  for  both 
provinces,  and  the  release  of  the  Bishop  from  the  position  of 
prosecutor.  Next  he  examined  the  objections  which  had  been 
urged  against  the  Bill,  and  the  numerous  resolutions  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  paper  as  amendments.  .  As  to  the  assent  of 
Convocation  being  needed,  he  declared  the  suggestion  to  be  con- 
trary to  all  Constitutional  doctrine  and  precedent;  and  as  for 
waiting  for  a  revision  of  the  Rubrics,  judging  from  what  Convoca- 
tion had  already  done,  that  would  be  tantamount  to  interminable 
delay.  To  say  that  a  tribimal  should  not  be  established  while  the 
law  was  imcertain  would  be  an  argument  against  the  Judicature 
Act,  because  there  was  much  of  our  law  that  was  uncertain.  To 
Mr.  Talbot's  amendment,  objecting  to  the  payment  of  the  Judge's 
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salary  from  the  funds  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  he  re- 
plied that  8,000i.  a  year  is  paid  from  that  source  to  the  Bishops' 
Chancellors,  and  that  fees  would  soon  drop  in  which  would  amount 
to  considerably  more  than  the  Judge's  salary.  Summing  up  gene- 
rally, Mr.  Gumey  declared  that  the  Bill  was  directed  against  no 
party,  and  was  in  no  way  intended  to  contract  the  basis  on  which 
the  Church  was  built.  Its  only  object  was  to  seciu-e  obedience  to 
the  law. 

Mr.  Hall  moved  as  an  Amendment  to  the  Second  Reading 
(accepting  an  alteration  suggested  by  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen), 
that  it  is  inexpedient  to  proceed  with  an  amendment  of  the  law 
relating  to  the  Rubrics  while  the  law  is  in  a  condition  of  uncer- 
tainty. In  spite  of  the  numerous  changes  through  which  it  had 
passed,  Mr.  Hall  maintained  that  the  Bill  was  still  in  a  most  un- 
satisfactory state,  and  that  the  best  course  to  be  taken  was  non-inter- 
vention for  the  present.  When  the  clergy  knew  what  the  law  was, 
like  all  other  Englishmen  they  would  obey  it.  To  pass  a  panic- 
begotten  measure  at  this  moment  would  cast  a  slur  on  the  loyalty 
of  the  English  clergy.  In  time  the  excesses  and  defects  on 
both  sides  would  die  away ;  but  if  the  Legislature  interfered,  it 
would  spread  sectarian  discord  through  every  parish,  would  en- 
courage reprisals,  and  lead  to  the  ultimate  disruption  of  the 
Church. 

Mr.  Knatchbidl-Hugessen  seconded  the  Amendment,  believing 
that  the  Bill  would  put  a  sword  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishops  which, 
though  it  might  be  used  first  to  cut  down  fantastic  symbols,  might 
afterwards  be  turned  against  doctrine. 

Then  Mr.  Gladstone  rose.  He  declared  that  he  had  never 
approached  any  question  with  more  embarrassment  than  this,  and 
he  had  been  constrained  to  quit  his  retirement  to  point  out  the 
false  issue  which  had  been  laid  before  Parliament,  and  to  dispel 
the  illusions  and  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
country  in  regard  to  this  Bill.  The  difficulty  in  which  Parliament 
was  placed  was  increased  by  the  unfortunate  history  of  the  Bill, 
which  he  traced  from  the  first  announcement  of  it  by  some  "  clever 
fellow  "  in  the  columns  of  a  daily  paper,  and  also  by  the  departure 
from  the  usual  practice  that  the  heads  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
State  should  conciur  in  any  legislation  for  the  Church. 

"  I  believe,"  he  said,  **  there  never  was  a  proposal  on  which 
there  was  a  greater  diversity  of  opinion.  As  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
it  is  very  unacceptable  to  many  members  of  both  religious  parties 
throughout  the  country.  There  are  a  great  many  persons  in  these 
parties  who  can  bear  with  tolerable  patience  the  omissions  or 
commissions  of  their  adversaries  so  long  as  these  things  do  not 
receive  a  direct  consecration  from  the  law,  but  who  would  have 
opposed  violently  the  ingenious  plan  of  the  able  prelate.  For  my 
part,  I  think  it  not  impossible,  although  it  might  be  fer  from  easy, 
to  solve  by  the  means  to  which  I  have  referred  the  greater  part  of 
the  difficulty  with  which  we  have  to  deal.     But  what  happened  ? 
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The  plan  was  announced  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  case.  The  practical  application  was  postponed  till  the 
latest  moment  in  order  that  there  might  be  the  minutest  care  and 
circumspection  with  regard  to  every  point,  and  when  the  latest 
moment  came  the  plan  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  Bill  passed 
without  it.  At  the  last  moment,  therefore,  the  character  of  the 
Bill  was  again  totally  changed  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  plan  on  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  which  it  depended  whether  the  measure 
shoidd  be  substantially  one  thing  or  substantially  another.  It 
has  been  assumed  that  its  object  was  to  put  down  Bitualism — with 
r^ard  to  which  I  may  say,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  during 
forty  years  of  public  life  I  have  found  that  in  every  one  of  them 
Ritualism  bore  a  diflferent  meaning — and  war  has  been  voted 
against  the  Bill  without  the  slightest  notion  of  what  was  in  it  or 
•what  would  be  its  legal  or  practical  operation.  In  my  opinion, 
we  are  in  a  position  of  great  difficulty.  We  have  a  Bill  not,  I 
think,  asked  for  by  the  Bishops  of  the  Church.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  under  a  manifest  misapprehension 
on  that  point.  It  is  true  that  the  Bishops  generally  voted  for  the 
Second  Beading,  but  the  Bill  has  undergone  radical  changes  since 
the  Second  Beading.  As  it  comes  to  us  it  has  been  manufactured, 
not  by  the  two  Primates,  but  by  members  of  Parliament  indepen- 
dent of  them.  Still  it  was  in  the  first  instance  proposed  and  has 
since  been  supported  by  the  two  Primates.  I  have  asked  whether 
we  ought  not,  when  a  Bill  of  this  kind  has  proceeded  from  such  a 
quarter,  to  show  a  readiness  to  sacrifice  a  good  deal  in  order  to 
give  our  assent  to  it.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  deal  with  Ecclesiastical  legislation  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  existence  of  modem  Parliaments  except  by  the 
assistance  of  authority  brought  to  bear  on  the  proposals  that  are 
made.  I  have  always  looked  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  heads  of  the  Church  as  the  essential  condition  of  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  Ecclesiastical  problems.  It  is  no  merit  of 
mine  that  the  Administrations  to  which  I  have  belonged  have 
acted  upon  that  principle.  It  was  under  the  G-ovemment  of  Lord 
Palmerston  that  we  were  first  called  upon  to  observe  it,  and  by  a 
strict  and  close  adhesion  to  that  principle  we  were  enabled  to  settle 
harmoniously  the  difficult  and  delicate  question  of  Clerical  Sub- 
scription. But  in  this  case,  unfortunately,  it  has  not  been  found 
practicable  to  adhere  to  it.  There  is  not  the  amount  of  weight 
and  authority  attaching  to  the  proposal  which  I  could  have 
desired.  Still  there  is  so  much  that  I  would  have  gladly  assented 
to  the  Bill  if  I  could  have  shut  my  eyes  to  a  part  of  the  case  to 
which  it  seems  to  me  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has 
shut  his  eyes.  The  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has  treated 
it  all  along  as  a  mere  question  of  procedure.  It  may  be  that  the 
measure  would  be  of  great  practical  importance  in  that  respect, 
but  we  have  to  consider  it  as  dealing  with  something  very  much 
higher  than  procedure.     I  take  my  stand  upon  the  broad  ground 
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that  a  certain  degree  of  liberty  has  been  pennitted  in  the  con- 
gregations of  the  Church  of  England ;  that  great  diversity  exists 
in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country  and  in  diflferent  congregations ; 
that  various  customs  have  grown  up  in  accordance  with  the  feelings 
and  usages  of  the  people ;  and,  whether  the  practices  that  have 
so  grown  up  are  or  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  law,  I  say  they 
ought  not  to  be  rashly  and  rudely  rooted  out.  I  want  to  know 
whether  the  House  is  prepared  to  adopt  the  principle  that  in  the 
services  of  the  Church  of  England  all  unlawful  omissions  and  com- 
missions shall  be  deliberately  and  advisedly  put  down.  I  do  not 
scruple  to  say  that  they  ought  not  to  be  put  down,  and  I  am  not 
to  be  frightened  by  anything  which  may  be  said  to  me  about 
Bitualism,  which,  after  all,  is  but  the  smallest  part  of  the  question 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.  I  imagine  myself  marching  into 
Belgravia.  I  go  into,  I  will  say,  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge.  I 
find  myself  surrounded  by  churches  of  which  I  believe  some  are 
*High'  and  some  are  'Low.'  When  Mr.  Fuller  was  the  re- 
spected minister  of  the  church  in  Eaton  Square,  he  good- 
humouredly  said  against  himself  that  very  unjustly  they  called  his 
the  *  Slow '  Church.  I  am  told  St.  Paid's  is  now  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  powerful  religious  agencies  at 
work  in  London.  These  chmrches — St.  Paul's,  St.  Peter  s  (Eaton 
Square),  Belgrave  Chapel,  and  St.  Michael's  (Chester  Square),  and 
so  forth — are  all  carried  on  with  zeal  and  with  perfect  satis&ction 
to  their  congregations.  All  of  them  are  attended  by  enormous 
and  crowded  masses  of  people,  and  no  two  of  those  churches  agree 
exactly  in  their  usages.  I  want  to  know  why  that  should  not  be 
so  ?  Why  is  every  one  of  those  churches  to  be  made  to  conform 
to  the  others  ?  Nay,  not  to  the  others,  but  possibly  to  some  three 
distempered  members  of  one  of  them,  or  not  members  at  all,  for 
they  may  not  have  entered  the  church,  but  who,  having  a  notion 
or  crotchet  of  their  own,  may  move  a  suit  under  this  Bill.  There- 
fore I  say  that,  primd  fade,  the  object  of  this  clause  is  not  wise. 
It  is  not  wise  to  say  to  the  whole  of  the  congregations  of  the 
country — some  15,000  in  number,  and  many  of  them  very  large — 
'  We  will  not  care  one  rush  for  all  those  local  usages  and  traditions 
around  which  your  holiest  feelings  have  grown  up.  We  have 
enacted  a  law  and  set  it  forth,  and  have  established  a  Judge  at 
3,0002.  a-year  out  of  the  money  that  might  have  gone  to  the 
curates  of  small  livings,  in  order  that  you  may  all  march,  like  the 
Guards,  in  the  same  uniform,  with  the  same  step,  and  to  the  same 
word  of  command,  repressing  all  genial,  intellectual,  and  spiritual 
life,  and  in  a  manner  which,  however  it  may  glorify  discipline,  is 
fatal  to  that  which  is  better  than  discipline,  and  that  is  freedom.' 
The  8th  Clause  is  said  to  be  qualified  by  the  9th  Clause,  by  which 
it  is  absolutely  in  the  power  of  the  Bishop  to  stop  any  movement 
of  the  three  objecting  parishioners.  I  do  not  underrate  the  im- 
portance of  the  Clause ;  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
in  the  closest  manner  to  its  legal  operation.     The  Bishop  has  the 
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power  to  stop  an  action.    I  have  no  favour  towards  Belgravia,  nor 
nave  I  any  fear  with  respect  to  the  general  discretion  of  Bishops. 
It  is  easy  to  satirise  them  and  find  fault  with  them ;  but  they  are 
a  most  laborious  and  a  most  conscientious  body  of  men,  and  I 
believe  that,  on  the  whole,  they  are  in  no  ordinary  degree  a  dis- 
creet and  a  wise  body  of  men.    But  we  have  twenty-seven  or 
twenty-eight  Diocesan  Bishops  and  Archbishops  in  England.    The 
discretion  of  these  Bishops  is  not  collective,  but  single.    Now,  I 
want  to  know  what  security  we  have  that  every  Bishop  shall  at  all 
times  be  discreet,  and  then  I  want  to  investigate  the  consequences 
which  would  arise,  and  to  expose  those  consequences  to  the  view 
of  the  House,  and  to  the  view  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  if  at  some  period  or  other  there  should  happen  to  be 
one  Bishop  who  is  not  discreet.     I  have  no  individual  in  my  eye ; 
but  I  am  making  a  general  assumption.     Even  in  a  Cabinet  of 
sixteen  members,  one  member  may  prove  to  be  indiscreet,  and  it 
is  a  very  fair  allowance  if  I  admit  that  twenty-six  of  the  Bishops 
are  certain  to  be  discreet,  but  that  there  may  be  a  fear  as  to  the 
twenty-seventh.     Even  if  all  the  twenty-seven  Bishops  of  the 
present  day  are  discreet,  still  there  will  come  some  fussy  Bishop, 
or  some  Bishop  who  loves  power,  or  some  Bishop  who  is  fond  of 
meddling  or  who  does  not  join  to  discretion  the  quality  of  courage 
and  who   dare  not  say  *No'  when  to  say  'No'  would  be  un- 
popular.    And  therefore  my  anticipation  and  assumption  is  that 
at  some  time  or  other  there  will  be  an  indiscreet  Bishop.     What 
will  then  happen  ?    Not  the  archdeacon  perhaps,  probably  not  the 
churchwarden ;  but,  at  any  rate,  three  parishioners  from  some 
comer  or  other,  connected,  perhaps,  with  some  aggrieved  class,  or 
having  had  a  quarrel  with  the  clergyman,  or  who  possibly  have 
been  rebuked  for  offences  against  higher  laws  than  ours,  will  move 
in  a  case  of  this  kind  and  point  out  an  illegality  in  the  services  of 
the  parish  church.     The  indiscreet  Bishop  says  *Yes,'  and  the 
suit  goes  on.     It  is  judged  by  the  official  principal  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  or  the  Judge  who  may  be  appointed  under 
this  Bill,  and  it  is  not  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal 
we  are  about  to  establish  in  Westminster  Hall.     If  it  is  not  ap- 
pealed it  becomes  absolute  law  for  the  time  being,  and  if  it  is 
appealed  it  becomes  absolute   law   after  the  appeal  has  been 
decided.     Through  the  little  door  opened  by  the  indiscretion  of 
the  one  indiscreet  or  timid  Bishop,  there  comes  in  a  judgment 
which  overrides  the  discretion  of  the  twenty-six  wise  Bishops  and 
runs  absolutely  through  the  whole  kingdom.    Is  it  desirable,  is  it 
right,  is  it  tolerable  that  it  should  be  done  ?    The  House  may 
furly  say  to  me  *  You  admit  that  something  ought  to  be  done,' 
and  I  am  not  prepared  to  take  exception  to  the  proposition.    I 
will,  therefore,  state  what  I  think  ought  to  be  done.     In  the  first 
place,  I  think  we  can  do  nothing  unless  we  acknowledge  the  debt 
we  owe  to  the  great  mass  of  the  clergy  for  their  zeal  and  devotion. 
For  eighteen  years  I  was  the  servant  of  a  very  large  body,  and  I 
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have  never  forgotten  the  many  sacrifices  they  were  always  ready 
to  make,  and  the  real  liberality  of  mind  they  showed  on  a  thousand 
occasions.  But  this  is  a  thing  totally  insignificant  by  comparison 
with  the  work  the  clergy  generally  are  doing  by  the  spirit  they 
diflfuse  around  them  and  the  many  lessons  they  impart.  The 
eccentricities  of  a  handful  of  men,  therefore,  can  never  make  me 
forget  the  illustrious  merit  of  the  services  done  by  the  mass  of  the 
clergy  in  an  age  which  is  beyond  all  others  luxurious,  and,  I  fear, 
selfish  and  worldly.  These  are  the  men  who  hold  up  to  us  a 
banner  on  which  is  written  the  motto  of  Eternal  Life,  and  of  the 
care  for  things  unseen  which  must  remain  the  chief  hope  of  man 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  mortal  life.  I  do  not  think  the 
House  can  be  asked  to  refuse  to  deal  with  this  matter ;  but  I  will 
point  out  two  classes  of  difficulties  with  which  we  have  to  contend. 
The  first  is  in  reference  to  the  illegality  of  proceedings  in  which 
there  appears  to  be  any  design  to  sap  the  Established  Beligion  of 
the  country.  I  know  well  the  feeling  of  this  House  to  be  one  of 
honest  jealousy  of  all  efforts  by  means  of  secret  and  unobserved 
processes  to  alter  the  religion  of  England.  But  beyond  that  there 
is  another  evil  which  you  ought  to  keep  in  view.  In  many  cases 
where  the  habits  of  congregations  are  fixed  it  would  be  utter  folly 
to  tell  every  clergyman  in  every  parish  that  he  is  to  make  every- 
thing square  in  all  points  with  the  ancient  law.  Why,  most  of 
the  excitement  which  has  existed  in  this  country  during  the  last 
forty  years  has  arisen  from  the  endeavours  of  clergymen  hastily 
and  precipitately  to  revert  to  the  practices  prescribed  by  the 
ancient  law  of  the  Church.  Take  the  old  controversy  about  the 
surplice  in  the  pulpit.  The  surplice  is,  no  doubt,  the  legal  vest- 
ment, but  it  convulsed  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  might  even  have 
led  to  bloodshed.  I  would  not  be  responsible  for  reviving  what  is 
now  in  many  instances  the  dead  corpse  of  legality  itself  as  against 
expediency  and  long  usage.  Apart,  therefore,  from  provisions  of 
legality,  I  should  like  to  see  provisions  against  all  precipitate  and 
sudden  change  which  might  be  introduced  on  the  sole  will  of  the 
clergyman  against  the  general  feeling  of  the  people.  These  are 
rational  subjects  of  legislation.  If  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  will  so  reconstruct  his  Bill  as  to  give  it  a  bearing  on 
those  subjects,  I  shall  be  very  glad ;  but  I  have  no  evidence  that 
he  has  by  any  means  advanced  to  that  point  in  his  examination 
of  the  question.  But  I  have  on  this  subject  the  feeling  that  we  are 
treading  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  that  we  may,  if  we  do  not 
take  care,  rush  into  the  midst  of  evils,  compared  with  which 
everything  that  we  are  suffering  is  really  too  insignificant  to  be 
thought  of  for  a  moment.  I  hope  the  House  will  not  deem  me 
presimiptuous  if  I  have  put  into  the  form  of  Resolutions  what  I 
think  are  the  principles  by  which  legislation  on  this  subject  ought 
to  be  guided ;  and  in  case  this  Bill  proceeds,  I  would  give  notice 
that,  on  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  leave  the  chair  for  the  House 
to  go  into  Committee  on  this  Bill,  I  should  disti&ctly  raise  the 
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issue  on  the  grounds  that  I  have  endeavonred  to  explain  in  the 
remarks  which  the  House  has  received  so  kindly.  Perhaps  I  may 
be  allowed  to  read  the  Besolutions,  which  are  six  in  number,  to 
the  House.    They  are  these : — 

**  1.  That  in  proceeding  to  consider  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
for  the  Begulation  of  Pubfic  Worship,  this  House  cannot  do  other- 
wise than  take  into  view  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries 
since  the  enactment  of  the  present  Bubrics  of  the  Common  Prayer 
Book  of  the  Church  of  England ;  the  multitude  of  particulars 
embraced  in  the  conduct  of  Divine  Service  imder  their  provisions; 
the  doubts  occasionally  attaching  to  their  interpretation,  and  the 
number  of  points  they  are  thought  to  leave  undecided ;  the  diver- 
sities of  local  custom  which  under  these  circumstances  have  long 
prevailed ;  and  the  unreasonableness  of  proscribing  all  varieties  of 
opinion  and  usage  among  the  many  thousands  of  congregations  of 
the  Church  distributed  throughout  the  land. 

"2.  That  this  House  is  therefore  reluctant  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  every  single  Bishop,  on  the  motion  of  one  or  of  three 
persons,  howsoever  defined,  greatly  increased  facilities  towards 
procuring  an  absolute  ruling  of  many  points  hitherto  left  open, 
and  reasonably  allowing  of  diversity,  and  thereby  towards  the 
establishment  of  an  inflexible  rule  of  imiformity  throughout  the 
land,  to  the  prejudice,  in  matters  indifferent,  of  the  liberty  now 
practically  existing. 

**  3.  That  the  House  willingly  acknowledges  the  great  and 
exemplary  devotion  of  the  clergy  in  general  to  their  sacred  calling, 
but  is  not  on  that  account  the  less  disposed  to  guard  against 
the  indiscretion,  or  thirst  for  power,  or  other  fault  of  in- 
dividuals. 

"  4.  That  the  House  is  therefore  willing  to  lend  its  best  assist- 
ance to  any  measure  recommended  by  adequate  authority,  with  a 
view  to  provide  more  eflFectual  securities  against  any  neglect  of  or 
departure  from  strict  law  which  may  give  evidence  of  a  design  to 
alter,  without  the  consent  of  the  nation,  the  spirit  or  substance  of 
the  Established  Beligion. 

"  5.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  it  is  also  to  be  desired 
that  the  members  of  the  Church,  having  a  legitimate  interest  in 
her  services,  should  receive  ample  protection  against  precipitate 
and  arbitrary  changes  of  established  custom  by  the  sole  will  of  the 
clergyman  and  against  the  wishes  locally  prevalent  among  them, 
and  tiiat  such  protection  does  not  appear  to  be  aflforded  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  now  before  the  House. 

(''  For  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  will  see  that  it  is  a 
part,  and  a  large  part,  of  my  objection  that  a  great  number  of  these 
rash  and  precipitate  changes  will  have  to  be  made  under  the  pro- 
visions of  his  Bill  as  they  stand,  and  my  contention  is  that  they 
should  not.) 

^  6.  That  the  House  attaches  a  high  value  to  the  concurrence 
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of  Her  Majesty's  Grovemment  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in 
the  initiative  of  legislation  aflfecting  the  Established  Church. 

'*  As  I  have  pointed  out  an  extremely  broad  objection  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Bill,  I  have  thought  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  if  I  confined  myself  to  objecting, 
and  therefore  I  have  traced  out,  as  well  as  I  can,  in  a  positive 
form,  my  views  on  this  subject.  I  place  these  Besolutions  on  the 
table  of  the  House,  and  I  most  earnestly  hope  that  whatever  may 
happen  in  regard  to  a  matter  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  ooimtry, 
the  blessings  of  the  Almighty  on  our  labours  may  conduct  them 
to  a  happy  and  prosperous  issue.** 

Mr.  Gladstone's  speech,  of  which  our  extracts  give  but  an  im- 
perfect idea,  and  of  which  the  force  was  not  a  little  enhanced  by 
the  animation  of  the  orator,  electrified  the  House.  It  was  a 
declaration  of  uncompromising  war  with  the  Bill,  and  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Six  Besolutions,  which  went  to  the  ground  of  the 
principle  on  which  Churches  are  founded,  promised  to  divert  to  a 
side  issue  of  interminable  talk  the  serious  purpose  of  its  promoters. 
At  half-past  ten  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt  rose  to  reply,  and 
in  a  trenchant  speech  criticised  his  late  leader's  argument,  and 
defended  the  Bill. 

"  They  had  all  been  under  the  wand  of  the  Great  Enchanter 
(he  said)  to-night,  and  had  listened  with  rapt  attention  as  he 
poured  forth  the  wealth  of  his  incomparable  eloquence.  But  as 
he  listened  with  that  admiration  which  they  all  shared  to  that 
magnificent  oration,  he  asked  himself  in  the  progress  of  it — how 
the  principles  so  enunciated  could  be  reconciled  with  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  a  National  Church  was  founded  ?  The  speech 
of  his  right  hon.  friend  was  an  eloquent  and  powerful  plea  against 
the  principle  of  uniformity.  But  he  could  not  help  recollecting 
that  the  Church  of  England  was  founded  on  successive  Acts  of 
Uniformity.  As  he  listened  to  his  right  hon.  friend  when  he  spoke 
of  the  advantages  of  variety  of  practice  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  even  in  diflferent  parts  of  parishes  in  this  metro- 
polis— when  he  told  the  House  that  in  different  parts  of  Belgravia 
different  practices  prevailed — his  mind  went  back  to  that  ancient 
document  the  preface  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which,  in  the  various  changes  the  Liturgy  had  undergone,  appeared 
in  them  all.  That  preface  was  drawn  up  by  the  great  auUior  of 
the  Eeformation — he  believed  it  came  from  the  pen  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer — and  he  would  ask  leave  to  read  a  passage  from  it,  a 
passage  known  to  most,  familiar  to  them  from  youth,  and  which 
seemed  to  contain  in  itself  a  complete  and  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  eloquent  argument  they  had  heard  to-night.  It  was  this: 
*  And  whereas  heretofore  there  hath  been  great  diversity  in  saying 
and  singing  in  churches  within  this  realm,  some  following  Salis- 
bury use,  some  Hereford  use,  and  some  the  use  of  Bangor,  some 
of  York,  and  some  of  Lincoln;  now,  from  henceforth  all  the 
whole  realm  shall  have  but  one  use.'    His  right  hon.  friend  the 
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Member  for  Greenwich  invoked  the  name  of  Liberty — liberty  for 
the  clergy  to  do  what  seemed  fit  in  their  own  eyes.  But  the  an- 
swer to  that  plea,  raised  in  that  sacred  name  which  we  all 
reverenced,  was  given  by  the  greatest  of  all  Nonconformists  when 
he  said,  *  License  they  mean  when  they  cry  Liberty.'  He  was  in 
&vour  of  freedom  and  comprehensiveness  in  the  doctrine  and  the 
practice  of  the  National  Church ;  but  that  freedom  and  that  com- 
prehensiveness were  to  be  sought  and  obtained  in  the  breadth  of 
her  formularies  and  in  the  tolerance  of  her  creed,  and  not  in  the 
individual  judgment  and  personal  license  of  particular  priests. 
A  National  Church,  as  he  understood  it,  was  a  Church  founded 
upon  the  will  of  the  nation ;  and  the  will  of  the  nation  was  ex- 
pressed in  a  definite  form,  in  the  form  of  that  law  which  was 
established  by  the  consent  of  the  Queen  and  of  the  Parliament, 
for  it  was  to  be  found  nowhere  else." 

.  Sir  William  then  went  into  the  history  of  the  Acts  of  Unifor- 
mity, and  the  freedom  of  the  Church  legislation  of  the  Reformation 
period  from  all  control  by  Clergy  or  Convocation.  Coming  to  the 
present  time,  he  said  everybody  admitted  that  something  must  be 
done.  The  House  of  Commons  could  not  deny  that  something 
must  be  done  because  the  nation  demanded  that  something  should 
be  done.  In  his  opinion,  that  something  would  not  come  from 
Convocation.  If  it  were  to  be  of  any  use  it  must  come  from  the 
Crown  and  Parliament  of  England.  What  was  required  by  the 
nation,  and  what  Parliament  had  to  do,  was  to  re-assert  the  un- 
alterable attachment  of  the  English  people  to  the  principles  of  the 
English  Beformation.  It  was  necessary  to  show  that  the  National 
Church  of  England  was  in  reality  what  it  ought  to  be — the 
Church  of  a  Protestant  nation.  If  our  law  were  defective,  if  our 
rubrics  were  obsolete,  why,  let  them  be  reformed  and  enforced ; 
but  we  must  not  set  up  the  dangerous  doctrine  of  optional  confor- 
mity, which  would  allow  any  priest  to  do  what  he  pleased  and  to 
set  at  defiance  those  principles  of  the  Reformation  which  for  three 
centuries  had  been  established  by  the  law  of  England. 

This  was  a  bold  Erastian  manifesto,  and  people  said  jt  was 
evident,  from  the  defiant  attitude  assumed  by  Sir  William  Har- 
court  towards  his  former  chief,  that  he  was  making  a  "  bid  "  for 
the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party,  whose  allegiance  Mr.  Glad- 
stone might  have  done  not  a  little  to  forfeit  by  his  present  action. 
Sir  William's  Protestant  sentiments  were  loudly  cheered  by  the 
House ;  and  when  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy,  who  next  rose  to  speak, 
indicated  in  his  opening  sentences  a  feeling  of  hostility  to  the 
Bill,  he  was  met  by  such  a  noisy  demonstration  of  disapproval 
from  membei:s  on  the  Ministerial  side  that  he  was  fain  to  pause 
and  appeal  for  the  courtesy  of  a  hearing.  He  urged  that  the 
Bill  shoidd  be  deferred,  stood  up  for  the  action  of  Convocation, 
and  in  general  evinced  agreement  with  the  line  taken  by  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Mr.  Leatham,  on  rising  at  half-past  eleven,  was,  before  he  had 
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been  long  on  his  feet,  greeted  from  the  opposite  side  by  impatient 
eries  for  the  division,  which  formed  a  nmning  commentary  to 
what  nevertheless  proved  to  be  an  able  speech  against  the  Bill. 

After  a  short  speech  from  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Childers  again 
moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Disraeli  was  understood  to  say,  though  speaking  in  some- 
what ambiguous  terms,  that  he  would  consent  to  the  adjournment, 
if  it  were  the  House's  pleasure ;  and  on  Monday  he  would,  after 
anxiously  considering  the  state  of  public  business,  make  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  possibility  of  finding  a  day  for  the  continuance  of 
the  debate. 

Some  feeling  being  expressed,  the  House  divided;  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  the  great  majority  of  the  Ministerialists  voting  against 
the  adjournment,  the  proposal  was  lost  by  275  votes  against  114. 

Mr.  Pemberton  thereupon  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
House,  but  Mr.  Disraeli,  humorously  protesting  against  the  preva- 
lence of  "  eflfeminate  habits,"  and  urging  the  House  to  "  go  on 
till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  some  other  reasonable  hour," 
the  hon.  member  withdrew  the  amendment.  A  small  minority 
refused  to  allow  it  to  be  withdrawn,  and  another  division  took 
place,  61  voting  for  the  adjournment  and  304  against. 

After  some  further  discussion,  Mr.  Disraeli  suggested  that  a 
Wednesday  might  be  allotted  for  the  resumption  of  the  debate ; 
but  this  was  scouted  on  a  suggestion  that  the  day  aflForded  special 
opportimities  for  "  talking  out "  an  obnoxious  measure,  and  the 
House  once  more  divided — ^the  figures  being  112  for  the  adjourn- 
ment, and  188  against  it. 

Mr.  Beresford-Hope  continued  the  debate,  which  was  ulti- 
mately adjourned  till  the  following  Monday,  and  the  House  rose 
shortly  before  three  o'clock. 

It  was  evident  that  the  Protestant  tide  was  rising  high  in  the 
House,  and  the  Prime  Minister  took  occasion  dexterously  to  avail 
himself  of  it. 

On  Monday  (the  13th)  Mr.  Disraeli  made  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  having  considered  most  carefully  the  Besolutions  pro- 
pounded by  the  ex-Premier,  "  with  the  light  of  the  interpretation 
which  was  candidly,  and  even  profusely,  afforded  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,"  he  could  "  only  arrive  at  one  conclusion — 
namely,  that  they  point  to  the  abolition  of  that  religious  settle- 
ment which  has  prevailed  in  this  country  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, and  on  which  depends  much  of  our  civil  liberty."  He 
thought  it  would  be  a  great  danger  to  the  country  if  such  propo- 
sitions were  not  at  once  brought  under  discussion.  Therefore, 
should  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  before  the  House  be  voted 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  pending  debate,  he  would  give  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  an  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  his  Six 
Resolutions  on  the  motion  for  Committee. 

Two  days  afterwards  the  debate  on  the  Bill  was  resumed. 
Speeches  of  considerable  ability  and  interest  were  made  by  Mr. 
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Walter,  Mr.  Foigter,  Lord  Sandon,  Mr.  Walpole,  and  Mr.  Groschen, 
in  support  of  it ;  a  few  other  speakers  opposing  it.  The  critical 
moment  was  when  Mr.  Disraeli  rose.  After  some  preliminary 
observations,  he  said :  "  What  is  the  object  of  the  Bill  we  are 
now  considering  ?  I  will  first  say  what  I  consider  is  not  the  object 
of  it.  It  is  not  the  object  of  the  Bill  to  attack  any  of  the  legiti- 
mate parties  in  the  Church.  Were  it  so,  I  certainly  should  not 
have  &cilitated  the  discussion  of  its  merits  in  this  House.  I  look 
upon  the  existence  of  parties  in  the  Church  as  a  necessary  and 
beneficial  consequence.  They  have  always  existed,  even  from 
Apostolic  times ;  they  are  a  natural  development  of  the  religious 
sentiment  in  man ;  and  they  represent  fairly  the  different  conclu- 
sions at  which,  upon  subjects  that  are  the  most  precious  to  him, 
the  mind  of  man  arrives.  Ceremony,  enthusiasm,  and  free  specu- 
lation are  the  characteristics  of  the  three  great  parties  in  the 
Church,  some  of  which  have  now  modem  names,  and  which  the 
world  is  too  apt  to  imagine  are  in  their  character  original.  The 
truth  is  that  they  have  always  existed  in  different  forms  or  under 
different  titles.  Whether  they  are  called  High  Church,  or  Low 
Church,  or  Broad  Church,  they  bear  witness,  in  their  legitimate 
bounds,  to  the  activity  of  the  religious  mind  of  the  nation,  and  in 
the  course  of  our  history  this  country  is  deeply  indebted  to  the 
exertions  and  the  energy  of  all  those  parties.  The  High  Church 
party,  totally  irrespective  of  its  religious  sentiment,  fills  a  noble 
page  in  the  history  of  England,  for  it  has  vindicated  the  liberties 
of  this  country  in  a  memorable  manner ;  no  language  of  mine  can 
describe  the  benefits  which  this  country  has  experienced  from  the 
exertions  of  the  Evangelical  school  at  the  commencement  of  this 
century ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Broad  Church,  it  is  well  that  a 
learned  and  highly  disciplined  section  of  the  clergy  should  show 
at  the  present  day  that  they  are  not  afraid  of  speculative  thought, 
or  are  appalled  by  the  discoveries  of  science.  I  hold  that  all  these 
schools  of  religious  feeling  can  pursue  their  instincts  consistently 
with  a  faithM  adherence  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  the 
Beformation  as  exhibited  and  represented  in  its  fairest  and  most 
complete  form — the  Church  of  England.  I  must  ask  myself  what 
then.  Sir,  is  the  real  object  of  the  Bill  ? — ^and  I  will  not  attempt  to 
conceal  my  impressions  upon  it,  for  I  do  not  think  that  our  ability 
to  arrive  at  a  wise  decision  to-day  will  be  at  all  assisted  by  a 
mystical  dissertation  on  the  subject-matter  of  it.  I  take  the  pri- 
mary object  of  this  Bill,  whose  powers,  if  it  be  enacted,  will  be 
applied  and  extended  impartially  to  all  subjects  of  Her  Majesty, 
to  be  this — to  put  down  Hitualism.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
the  Member  for  Grreenwich  says  he  does  not  know  what  Hitualism 
is,  but  there  I  think  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  in  an  isolated 
position.  That  ignorance  is  not  shared  by  the  House  of  Cotnmons 
or  by  the  country.  What  the  House  and  the  country  understand 
by  BituaUsm  is,  practices  by  a  portion  of  the  clergy,  avowedly 
embolic  of  doctrines  which  the  same  clergy  are  bound  in  the  most 
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aolemn  maimer  to  refute  and  repudiate.  Therefore,  I  think,  there 
can  be  no  mistake  among  practical  men  as  to  what  is  meant 
when  we  say  that  it  is  our  desire  to  discourage  Situalism.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  the  Member  for  Greenwich  the  other  night 
said  he  was  much  surprised,  on  returning  to  the  House,  after  being 
some  time  absent,  to  find  Parliament  very  much  excited  upon 
Church  and  religious  questions ;  and,  further,  the  right  hon.  g^itle- 
man  taunted  the  occupants  of  this  Bench,  and  the  Conservative 
party  generally,  for  the  great  disappointment  which  he  believed 
would  be  felt  at  such  a  result,  it  having  been  held  out  to  the  countiy 
that  there  was  now  to  be  a  tranquil  time,  and  that  the  attention  of 
Parliament  was  no  longer  to  be  absorbed  by  discussions  and  con- 
siderations of  such  a  character ;  whereas  the  &ct  was  that  we  had 
tampered  with  those  very  questions.  But  I  do  not  think  that,  as 
£Bur  as  I  am  individually  concerned,  the  taunt  was  deserved  or  was 
just.  I  can  say  most  sincerely  that  I  have  never  addressed  any 
body  of  my  countrymen  fo^  the  last  three  years  without  having 
taken  the  opportimity  of  intimating  to  them  that  a  great  change 
was  occurring  in  the  politics  of  the  world,  that  it  would  be  well 
for  them  to  prepare  for  that  change,  and  tlmt  it  was  impossible  to 
conceal  from  ourselves  that  the  great  struggle  between  the  Tem- 
poral and  Spiritual  power,  which  had  stamped  such  indelible  fea- 
tures upon  the  history  of  the  past,  was  reviving  in  our  own  time. 
I  never  spoke  upon  these  subjects  with  passion,  nor  did  I  seek  in 
any  way  at  any  time  to  excite  such  feelings  in  the  minds  of  those 
I  addressed.  I  spoke  upon  a  matter  which  it  was  difficult  for  the 
million  immediately  to  apprehend,  and  therefore  it  was  not  a  topic 
introduced  in  order  to  create  political  excitement.  I  spoke  from 
strong  conviction  and  from  a  sense  of  duty,  when  I  wished  to  direct 
the  public  mind,  as  far  as  I  could,  to  the  consideration  of  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  so  deeply  interested,  and  which  could  not 
fail  to  influence  the  history  of  the  country.  I  said  then,  that  it 
appeared  to  me  to  be  of  the  very  utmost  importance — and  I  am 
s^g  now  of  the  time  when^I  addressed^  large  body  of  m, 
countrymen  as  lately  as  autunm  last — I  said  then,  as  I  say  now, 
looking  to  what  is  occurring  in  Europe,  looking  at  the  great 
struggle  between  the  Temporal  and  Spiritual  power  which  has  beeu 
precipitated  by  those  changes  of  which  many  in  this  House  are  sc 
proud,  and  of  which,  while  they  may  triumph  in  their  accomplishr 
ment,  they  ought  not  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences— I  said  then,  and  say  now,  that  in  the  disasters,  or  rathei 
in  the  disturbance  and  possible  disasters  which  must  affect  Europe 
and  which  must  to  a  certain  degree  sympathetically  affect  England 
it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  rally  on  the  broad  platform  of  the 
Beformation.  Believing  as  I  do  that  those  principles  were  nevei 
80  completely  and  so  powerfully  represented  as  by  the  Church  o; 
England  ;  believing  that  without  the  learning,  the  authority,  tin 
we^th,  and  the  independence  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  variou 
sects  of  the  Beformation  would  by  this  time  have  dwindled  int< 
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nothing,  I  called  the  attention  of  the  country,  so  fisir  as  I  could,  to 
the  importance  of  rallying  around  the  institution  of  the  Church  of 
England,  hased  upon  those  principles  of  the  Beformation  which 
that  Church  was  called  into  being  to  represent.     I  do  not,  there- 
fore, think  that  the  taunt  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  one  to 
which  I  am  liable.     But  I  confess  I  have  looked  forward,  not 
without  deep  regret  and  apprehension,  to  the  discussions  which  now 
occupy  us,  and  which  will  much  more  occupy  our  time  in  the  future, 
and  with  that  sense  of  responsibility  to  which  any  man  whose  mind 
is  open  to  the  vast  consequences  involved  cannot  be  blind.    I  wish, 
I  may  add,  most  sincerely,  and  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  all 
should  understand  that  if  I  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
dogmas  and  ceremonies  which  are  promulgated  by  the  English 
Bitualists,  I  am  anxious  not  to  make  a  single  observation  which 
could  offend  the  convictions  of  any  hon.  gentleman  in  this  House. 
Whether  those  doctrines  which  were  quoted  from  authoritative 
writings  and  from  books  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Berkshire — and 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  found  on  too  many  of  the  library  shelves 
and  tables  of  English  clergymen — whether  those  doctrines  are  or  are 
not  adopted  by  them — whether  they  apply  to  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin,  to  the  Confessional,  or  to  the  various  subjects  which  were 
quoted  by  the  hon.  Member — so  long  as  those  doctrines  are  held 
by  Boman  Catholics,  I  am  prepared  to  treat  them  with  reverence ; 
but  what  I  object  to  is,  that  they  should  be  held  by  ministers  of 
our  Church  who,  when  they  enter  the  Church,  enter  it  at  the  same 
time  with  a  solenm  contract  with  the  nation  that  they  will  oppose 
those  doctrines  and  utterly  resist  them,  /What  I  do  object  to  is 
Mass  in  masquerade.  /To  the  solenm  ceremonies  of  our  Boman 
Catholic  friends,  I  am  prepared  to  extend  that  reverence  which  my 
mind  and  conscience  always  give  to  religious  ceremonies  sincerely 
believed  in ;  but  the  false  position  in  which  we  have  been  placed 
by,  I  believe,  a  small  but  a  powerful  and  well-organised  body  of 
those  who  call  themselves  English  clergymen,  in  copying  these 
ceremonies,  is  one  wl^ich  the  coimtry  thinks  intolerable,  and  of 
which  we  ought  to  rid  ourselves.     The  proposition  before  us  is  a 
moderate  and  temperate  one.    No  one  can  deny  it  is  but  a  measure 
of  procedure,  and  I  am  prepared  to  look  upon  it  as  a  Bill  simple 
in  its  character,  and  professing  nothing  more  than  that  which  may 
be  found  in  its  clauses.     In  considering  the  course  which  we  ought 
to  take  with  respect  to  it,  I  have  had  to  trouble  the  House  very 
recently  with  the  motives  which  induced  the  Government  to  afford 
facilities  for  the  Second  Beading.  I  believe  the  course  which  we  have 
deemed  it  to  be  our  duty  to  take  with  respect  to  it  was  one  which 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid,  and  which  was  demanded  of  us  by  a 
sense  of  duty  to  the  House  and  the  country :  and  so  far  as  my  con- 
tract with  the  House  is  concerned,  I  have  fulfilled  it ;  nor  is  it 
needfrd  for  me  to  say  more  than  I  did  on  a  previous  occasion.     If 
it  had  not  been  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Member  for 
Greenwich  had  taken  the  step  which  he  has  taken,  I  should  have 
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left  it  to  the  sense  of  the  House  to  express  itself  as  to  the  further 
progress  of  the  measure.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  adopted  the 
course  which  he  deemed  right ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  advert  further 
to  that  point  on  the  present  occasion,  because  he  cannot  enter 
again  into  the  debate,  and  I  shrink  &om  taking  any  advantage 
which  that  circumstance  may  afford.    But  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man took  another  course — ^he  has  laid  on  the  table  six  Propositions 
with  respect  to  which  I  have  no  observation  now  to  make,  bat 
that,  if  carried,  it  would  be  necessary  that  he  should  introduce  a 
Bill  into  Parliament.     Whether  they  will  be  carried  or  not,  it  is, 
perhaps,  presumptuous  to  anticipate.     On  that  point  I  may  have 
my  own  opinion  ;  but  it  would,  I  think,  be  impertinent  on  my  part 
to  conclude  that  Besolutions  brought  forward  by  the  most  eminent 
member  of  our  body  would  not  be  successfuL    I  could  not,  there- 
fore, hesitate  to  afford  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  opportunity 
which  he  desired.     By  fixing  the  Committee  for  Friday  next,  I 
give  the  House  the  means  of  deciding  on  these  Besolutions,  but  it 
would  be  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  contemplate  what  may  be 
their  feite.     I  must,  however,  say  that  I  have  given  the  subject  my 
most  anxious  consideration — more  anxious  consideration,  probably, 
than  I  have  given  to  any  question  which  has  occupied  my  atten- 
tion during  the  many  long  years  of  my  political  life — and  that  I 
have  more  and  more,  especially  within  the  last  few  days,  been  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  highly  desirable  that  this  question  should 
be  settled  dming  the  present  Session.     I  shrink,  I  must  say,  firom 
the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  agitation  which  I  see  before  me, 
and  the  consequences  of  our  neglecting  to  fulfil  what  I  think  may 
be  considered  to  be  our  duty  in  the  present  instance — ^to  pass  a 
measure  temperate  and  moderate,  I  believe,  in  its  scope,  as  I  know 
it  to  be  so  in  its  conception.     Further,  if  we  refuse  to  pass  this 
BUI,  which  is  essentially  conciliatory,  we  may  find  ourselves  called 
upon  to  contend  with  fax  greater  difficulties,  and  be  obliged  to 
apply  as  a  remedy  measures  of  a  character  far  more  stringent — 
measures  of  a  character  which  one  does  not  wish  to  associate  with 
the  feelings  of  religion,  and  with  those  sentiments  which  hon. 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  equally  honour  and  appreciate 
— ^sentiments  of  goodwill  towards  our  neighbours  with  regard  to 
those  religious  opinions  which  they  may  respect  and  revere.    I 
have  announced  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned — and  I  am  speaking 
for  myself  only,  but  strongly  for  myself — ^the  House  will  have  on 
Friday  the  opportunity  of  deciding  on  the  Besolutions  and  the 
possible  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.     My  opinions  on  the 
Besolutions  have  been  expressed  already,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  repeat  them ;  but  to  those  Besolutions  I  repeat  I  shall 
give  an  uncompromising  opposition.     If  they  are  unsuccessful,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned — believing  that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of 
the  Church,  and  certainly  for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  that  we 
should,  if  possible,  apply  a  remedy  without  loss  of  time  to  an  evil 
now  universally  acknowledged  by  all  parties  and  aU  schools  of  re- 
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ligiouB  thought  in  this  House — I  shall  hope  that,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  House,  the  learned  Recorder  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
canying  the  Bill  he  has  introduced." 

This  was  a  virtual  announcement  that  Grovemment  had  adopted 
the  Bill,  and  meant  to  make  its  immediate  settlement  a  vital 
question.  The  significance  of  the  Prime  Minister's  speech  was 
evident  when  on  its  conclusion  Mr.  Hussey  Vivian,  a  faithful  sup- 
porter of  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  he  represented,  for  twenty-two  years, 
rose  and  urged  that  gentleman  not  to  press  his  <'  Besolutions," 
which  would  assuredly  not  carry  twenty  Members  of  his  own  side 
into  the  lobby.  A  speech  from  Mr^  Bussell  Crumey  concluded 
the  debate ;  and  the  Second  Beading  was  proposed  and  carried, 
without  a  division.  The  unanimity  of  the  House  was  a  circum- 
stance which  took  the  world  by  surprise.  That  six  hundred 
members— or  nearly  that  number — should  have  agreed  to  pass 
such  a  Bill  on  such  a  subject — when  Mr.  Crladstone  and  Mr. 
Hardy  had  joined  hands  in  opposition  to  it — when  "  all  the  ties  of 
party  association,  the  power  of  unrivalled  eloquence,  and  an 
earnestness  that  was  apparent  in  every  word  and  gesture,"  as  a  con- 
temporary journalist  says,  had  been  brought  to  bear  by  the  author 
of  the  "  Six  Besolutions  " — was  a  feet  only  to  be  explained  by  the 
very  deep  and  widespread  repugnance  of  the  English  laity  to  the 
religious  proclivities  evinced  by  the  Ritualistic  party. 

On    the    following   day  Mr.  Gladstone  made  his   surrender. 
**  Since  I  gave  notice,"  he  said,  "of  several  Besolutions  with  regard 
to  the  Public  Worship  B^ulation  Bill,  the  House  has  passed  the 
Second  Beading  of  that  measure.     Various  important  notices  of  a 
hostile    character   had   been  given,   but    notwithstanding  those 
notices,  and,  indeed,  with  the  acquiescence  and  concurrence  of  the 
Members  who  had  given  them,  the  House  had  thought  fit  to  read 
the  Bill  a  second  time  without  a  division.     I  cannot  in  fairness 
do  otherwise  than  accept  that  decision  as  an  expression  of  the 
desire  of  the  House  that  we  should  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Bill  in  Committee  without  raising  any  of  those  broad  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  grounds  and  proper  limits  of  legislation  on 
Ecclesiastical  subjects  which  undoubtedly  are  raised  in  the  Beso- 
lutions of  which  I  have  given  notice.    I  have  also  to  consider  that 
notice  has  been  given  of  important  Amendments,  which  would,  in 
my  view,  tend  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  this  Bill,  but  which 
are  of  a  character  such  as  I  think  need  not  arouse  any  angry  con- 
troversy.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  possible  that  they  will  meet  with 
general  favour  from  the  House.     I  think  that  the  discussion  of 
those  Amendments  would  be  seriously  prejudiced  if  we  were  to 
engage  in  a  hostile  controversy,  before  going  into  Committee,  with 
reference  to  Besolutions  which  would  be  interpreted,  and  have 
already  been  interpreted,  as  opposed  to  legislation  generally  on 
the  subject  of  the  Bill.     Under  these  circumstances,  as  my  desire 
is  that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  should  receive  the  very  best  form 
3f  which  they  are  capable,  I  do  not  intend  to  move  the  Besolutions 
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of  which  I  have  given  notice.'*  On  the  motion  for  going  into 
Committee,  Mr.  G-umey  responded  to  an  appeal  from  Mr.  Lowe 
by  promising  to  introduce  in  the  next  Session  a  Bill  for  extending 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Judge  to  all  matters  of  dis- 
cipline and  doctrine.  All  difficulties  from  the  main  course  of  the 
measure  were  now  smoothed  away.  Vast  majorities  confirmed 
the  principal  clauses  in  Committee.  At  the  same  time  some  im- 
portant Amendments  were  inserted.  The  Bill  was  appointed  to 
come  into  operation  in  July  instead  of  January,  1875,  so  as  to 
allow  time  for  a  thorough  revisal  of  the  Bubrics  by  Convocation 
and  subsequent  legislation  thereupon  by  Parliament,  in  confor- 
mity with  a  measure  proposed  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  pay- 
ment of  the  Judge  was  not  to  come  out  of  the  common  fund  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  as  originally  suggested ;  and  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's proposal  to  substitute  the  Consolidated  Fund  passed  as  a 
preliminary  Resolution.  On  one  point  only  a  battle  remained; 
and  that  at  the  last  hour  seemed  likely  to  imperil  the  issue.  The 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  came  in  collision  on  an  Amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  Holt,  giving  the  persons  making  complaint  against 
an  officiating  minister  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Archbishop  in 
case  the  Bishop  should  refuse  to  institute  proceedings.  This 
motion  being  carried,  by  nearly  three  to  one,  Mr.  Gladstone  made 
a  motion  to  rescind  it,  and  quoted  Canonists  to  prove  that  it  would 
be  an  unprecedented  interference  with  the  relations  between 
Suffragans  and  Metropolitans.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  seemed 
to  delight  in  confronting  his  former  chief,  declared  that  the 
notion  of  quoting  Canonists  was  enough  to  make  Lord  Coke's  bones 
turn  in  his  grave ;  and  protested,  amid  loud  cheering,  against  the 
relations  of  Bishops  and  Archbishops  being  governed  by  the  Canon 
Law,  or  by  any  other  authority  than  that  of  the  British  L^isla- 
ture.     Mr.  Gladstone's  motion  was  negatived  by  118  to  96. 

The  Lords,  by  a  small  majority,  refused  to  accept  the  Amend- 
ment. The  Archbishops  were  in  favour  of  it,  but  nine  Bishops 
voted  against  it.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  said  he  would 
trample  his  Episcopal  robes  under  foot  if  he  did  not  believe 
Episcopacy  to  be  of  Divine  institution ;  and  if  it  was  of  Divine 
institution,  then  each  Bishop  was  ruler  by  Divine  right  in  his  own 
diocese.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  objected  to  the  clause  as  over^ 
riding  Episcopal  discretion,  and  tending  to  set  up  a  Pope  at 
.Canterbury  and  an  anti-Pope  at  York.  The  Lord  Chancellor, 
dreading  the  threatened  collision  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  proposed  a  temporising  Amendment.  Lord  Salisbury 
made  an  emphatic  speech:  "If  the  safeguard  of  the  Bishop's 
veto  were  done  away  with,  he  feared  that,  even  although  there 
might  be  no  resistance  among  the  clergy,  the  lifeblood  of  the 
Church  would  be  drained,  because  the  candidates  for  orders  would 
fall  off,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  the  quality  of  the  men,  inas- 
much as  every  man  of  independent  mind  would  shrink  from 
exposing   himself   to  the  dangers  which  the  Bill,  if  properly 
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ed  out,  would  involve.  Much,  he  might  add,  had  been  said 
e  majority  in  another  place,  and  of  the  peril  in  which  the 
would  be  if  the  clause  imder  discussion  were  rejected.  There 
i  great  deal  of  that  kind  of  bluster  when  any  particular  course 
been  taken  by  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  It  should  be 
3  in  mind,  too,  that  the  majority  was  only  twenty-three,  and 
those  who  were  most  interested  in  supporting  the  Amendment 
the  very  persons  who  above  all  things  desired  that  the  Bill 
Id  pass.  It  was  absurd,  then,  to  suppose  that  if  the  clause 
rejected,  there  would  not  be  found  twelve  men  among  them 
sufficient  common  sense  to  accept  the  Bill  without  it  rather  than 
it  altogether.  He,  for  one,  therefore,  utterly  repudiated  the 
ear  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was,  he  con- 
3d,  their  Lordships'  duty  to  take  the  course  which  they 
led  to  be  right.  Upon  them  rested  the  responsibility  of 
ng  a  measure  which  could  be  worked  with  safety  to  the  peace, 
)erity,  and  order  of  the  Church  of  England  or  one  which 
i  eventuate  in  endless  calamities  and  disasters."  There  was 
btle  anxiety  to  ascertain  the  course  that  would  be  adopted  by 
Commons  when  the  refusal  of  their  Amendment  should  be 
1  into  consideration.  Mr.  Bussell  Grumey  advised,  though 
pain  and  disappointment,  that  the  rebiJdOr  should  be  sub- 
jd  to,  rather  than  that  the  whole  Bill  should  be  imperilled  by  a 
ict  which  there  was  not  time  to  fight  out  now  that  the  Proro- 
>n  of  Parliament  was  at  hand.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  while 
)ting  the  Becorder's  advice,  spoke  at  great  length  and  with 
;  animation  against  the  line  taken  by  the  Lords,  and  called 
[r.  Disraeli,  "  a  leader  proud  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
hom  the  House  of  Commons  is  proud,"  to  vindicate  the 
ity  of  that  House  against  the  "  rash  and  rancorous  tongue  " 
lOrd  Salisbmry,  who,  he  said,  had  described  the  victorious 
.bers  on  a  late  division  as  a  '*  blustering  majority."  "  The 
s,"  said  Sir  William,  "  have  weakened  the  Bill  by  rejecting  the 
cidment,  but  the  chief  value  of  the  Bill  was  an  expression  of 
ic  opinion  which  cannot  be  defeated  by  a  majority  of  twelve 
e  House  of  Lords.  It  is  not  to  be  reversed  by  half  a  dozen 
L  Church  Bishops,  or  a  dozen  Eitualistic  Lords  in  Waiting, 
right  hon.  gentleman  the  Prime  Minister  has  proclaimed  his 
ition  to  vindicate  in  the  Church  of  England  the  broad  plat- 
of  the  Beformation.  Depend  upon  it,  as  long  as  he  pursues 
policy  without  flinching,  he  will  find  support  in  quarters 
B  he  least  expects  it.  He  will  find  he  has  with  him  the  great 
rity  of  the  House  of  Commons,  without  distinction  of  party, 
hope  the  House  of  Commons  will  always  represent  the  over- 
ning  sense  of  the  English  nation.  But  let  not  the  right 
gentleman  deceive  himself.  This  Bill  will  not  restore  the 
iples  of  the  Beformation  in  the  English  Church.  This  Bill 
lot  ^  put  down  Bitualism ; '  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
.    The  right  hon*  gentleman  has  put  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
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and  he  cannot  turn  back.  In  my  opinion  this  is  one  of  those 
occasions  which  determine  the  flEtte  of  Ministries  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  Statesmen.  There  are  many  occasions  which  test  the 
sagacity,  the  fimmess,  and  the  foresight  of  those  whose  hig^  dignity 
and  whose  deep  responsibility  it  is  to  conduct  the  destinies  of  an 
Imperial  State.  I  believe  it  is  upon  the  dedtdon  which  we  take 
on  this  matter  in  the  present  year,  and  in  those  which  are  to 
come,  that  the  flEtte  of  the  Church  and  to  a  great  d^;ree  the  fiite 
of  the  Constitution  of  this  coimtry  depend.  I  know  that  this 
Amendment  has  been  rejected  by  a  combination  of  those  who  do 
not  desire  and  do  not  intend  that  this  Bill  shall  work.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  upon  the  working  of  this  Bill  or  upon  those 
measures  which  must  inevitably  succeed  it,  will  depend  the  future 
fate  of  the  Church.  I  believe  that  the  Minister  may  if  he  likes 
yet  save  the  Church ;  I  believe  it  is  not  too  late,  but  I  also  am 
firmly  convinced  that  if  the  Church  of  England  is  to  be  saved  it 
will  only  be  by  satisfying  the  nation." 

Mr.  Disraeli  then  rose.      He  repeated  his  description  of  the 
Bill  that  it  was  intended  to  put  down  Bitualism,  and  by  Kitualism 
he  meant  the  practices  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  clergy,  sym- 
bolical, according  to  their  own  admission,  of  doctrines  which  tbsy 
were  solenmly  bound  to  renoimce.  Of  all  the  fetlse  pretences  put  for- 
ward there  was  none,  Mr.  Disraeli  declared,  more  glaring  than  the 
pretence  that  ^'  this  small,  pernicious  sect ''  was  a  part  of  the 
High  Church  party,  among  which  had  been  found  some  of  the 
most  strenuous  enemies  of  Bome.     The  Bill,  he  believed,  would 
be  found  efficacious  for  its  purpose,  and  it  would  be  with  tbe 
utmost  hesitation  that  he  would  take  any  step  to  put  it  in  periL 
He  had  supported  Mr.  Holt's  Amendment  as  a  wise  and  salutary 
provision,  and  he  regretted  its  defeat ;  but  for  the  sake  of  it  he 
was  not  prepared  to  forfeit  the  Bill.      Deprecating  the  practice  of 
analysing  division  lists  as  calculated  in  the  long  run  to  injure  the 
salutary  authority  of  majorities,   he  maintained  that  the  Lords 
in  rejecting  the  Amendment  had  exercised  their  privilege  in  a 
Constitutional  manner,  more  especially  as  the  appeal  was  not  in 
the  Bill  as  they  sent  it  down,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  debate 
or  division  to  prevent  the  Commons  treating  the  matter  in  a 
judicial  spirit.     ^^  As  to  Lord  Salisbury's  language,  let  us  not  for  a 
moment  (said  Mr.  Disraeli)  be  diverted  from  the  course  which  we 
think,  as  wise  and  grave  men,  we  ought  to  follow,  by  any  allufiions 
to  the  spirit  of  any  speech  which  may  have  been  made  in  the 
course  of  the  debates  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament.     My 
noble  friend  who  has  been  referred  to  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
who   has  just  addressed  us  with  so  much   ability,  was  long  a 
member  of  this  House,  and  is  well  known  to  many  of  the  Members 
even  of  this  Parliament.    He  is  not  a  man  who  measores  his 
phrases.    He  is  one  who  is  a  great  master  of  gibes  and  floats  and 
jeers — ^but  I  don't  suppose  there  is  anyone  who  is  prejudiced  against 
a  member  of  Parliament  on  account  of  such  qualifications.    My 
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noble  fidend  knows  the  House  of  Commons  well,  and  he  is  not 
perhaps  superior  to  the  consideration  that  by  making  a  speech  of 
that  kind,  and  taunting  respectable  men  like  ourselves  as  being  a 
^blustering  majority,'  he  probably  might  stimulate  the  amour 
propre  of  some  individuals  to  take  the  course  which  he  wants, 
and  to  defeat  the  Bill.  Now  I  hope  we  shall  not  fall  into  that 
trap.  I  hope  we  shall  show  my  noble  friend  that  we  remember 
some  of  his  manoeuvres  when  he  was  a  simple  Member  of  this 
House,  and  that  we  are  not  to  be  taunted  into  taking  a  very  in- 
discreet step,  a  step  ruinous  to  all  our  own  wishes  and  expectations, 
merely  to  show  that  we  resent  the  contemptuous  phrases  of  one 
of  my  colleagues.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  House  will  consider 
this  question,  not  with  reference  to  the  elements  of  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  nor  with  reference  to  some  expressions  in 
a  speech  which  may  have  had  the  calculated  intention  of  inducing 
Members  of  this  House  to  give  a  rash  vote— a  vote  fatal  to  their 
own  wishes — but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  will  keep  before  them 
ccmipletely  the  point  at  issue.  The  House  of  Lords  has  negatived 
a  proviso  of  ours  which  was  not  in  the  original  Bill  which  they 
sent  down.  This,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  Lords,  is  a  most 
legitimate  exercise  of  their  rights.  We  have  certainly  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rejecting  the  Amendment  of  the  Lords ;  but  in  taking 
that  course  we  shall  in  all  probability  lose  the  result  of  all  the 
labours  of  the  last  few  months  in  which  we  are  so  much  interested. 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  the  House  of  Commons  will  take 
a  course  so  pernicious  to  the  public  interest,  so  disappointing  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  so  little  conducive,  in  my  opinion, 
to  the  reputation  of  this  House,  and  the  credit  which  it  has 
always  possessed  in  this  country  as  consisting  generally  of  sensible 
men.  Sympathising  as  I  do  with  the  jmajority  on  this  subject, 
having  myself  supported  the  Member  for  North  Lancashire  &om 
the  beginning,  entirely  approving  the  proviso  which  he  brought 
forward,  believing  that  the  Bill  would  be  much  improved  by  its 
insertion,  still,  recollecting  what  has  occurred,  and  acting  under 
the  conviction  that  if  we  do  not  accept  this  Amendment  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  has  been  arrived  at  most  constitutionally, 
we  shall  lose  this  Bill — upon  which,  whatever  may  be  the  estimate 
of  it  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  has  last  spoken,  I  believe 
the  heart  of  the  English  people  is  now  set — ^I  do  most  earnestly 
recommend  my  hon.  Mends,  as  far  as  my  voice  can  guide  them, 
not  to  hesitate  in  the  course  which  they  will  pursue ;  to  take  a 
plain,  straightforward,  and  determined  course,  and  to  act  in  a  way 
which  will  satisfy  the  country  and  their  own  consciences  by 
accepting  the  Amendment  of  the  House  of  Lords." 

Mr.  Gladstone  admitted  that  Mr.  Disraeli's  appeal  was  un- 
answerable, but  regretted  that  he  had  indulged  in  the  language  of 
strong  denunciation  so  common  in  these  Ecclesiastical  controversies. 
Turning  to  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  he  complimented  him  ironically  on 
the  profitable  use  he  had  made  of  his  time  since  Friday  night. 
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when  not  only  the  "  lawyer,**  but  the  **  Cambridge  Professor  of 
Law,"  seemed  taken  by  surprise.  But  to  renew  the  controversy  in 
which  this  "  rapidly-acquired  erudition  **  had  been  displayed  would 
be  wasting  the  time  of  the  House,  and  not  very  profitable  to  the 
party  to  which,  Mr.  Gladstone  said — provoking  a  general  laugh — 
"I  believe  we  both  belong."  He  declined,  therefore,  to  follow 
the  "  late  Solicitor-General,"  except  to  remark  that  most  of  his 
arguments  did  not  touch  the  question  which  he  had  himself  raised. 
But  if  the  House  really  desired  the  maintenance  of  a  National 
Establishment  in  this  country,  he  could  not  impress  upon  it  too 
strongly  the  necessity  for  temper  and  moderation  in  these  Eccle- 
siasticsd  discussions.  If  the  tone  taken  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
were  to  be  the  standard,  then  the  National  Establishment  of 
religion  must  soon  fall  under  the  strokes  of  its  ill-advised  de- 
fenders. 

In  conclusion  the  motion  that  the  Commons  do  not  insist  on 
their  Amendment  was  carried  without  a  Division. 

The  encomiums  lavished  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  on  Mr. 
Disraeli  were  much  remarked  upon ;  so  were  the  strongly  sarcas- 
tic expressions  of  the  Prime  Minister  with  reference  to  his  noble 
colleague  in  the  Cabinet.  Lord  Salisbury  tendered  his  ^  explana- 
tion "  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  utterly  de- 
nying that  he  had  used  the  words  "  blustering  majority "  in  the 
sense  asserted.  He  had  used  the  word  ''  bluster,"  he  said,  but 
only  with  reference  to  the  sort  of  argument  used  by  many  people 
to  induce  the  Lords  to  give  way  when  a  difference  occurred  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  ;  he  had  not  used  any  expression  disrespectful 
to  the  Lower  House.  "  There  has  been,"  he  added,  with  reference 
to  Mr.  Disraeli's  animadversion, ''  a  good  deal  of  excited  language 
used,  but  I  do  not  think  it  my  duty  to  refer  to  that.  It  is  very 
natural  that  those  whose  opinions  are  overruled  should  feel 
irritation.  My  only  object  is  to  clear  myself  of  this  imputation, 
and  to  express  my  hope  that  we  may  never  again  see  the  renewal 
of  so  great  an  irregularity  as  the  discussion  in  one  House  of 
Parliament  of  the  debates  in  the  other." 

The  Bill  was  read  a  Third  Time  in  the  House  of  Coounons  on 
August  3,  amidst  much  cheering.  Mr.  Disraeli  announced  that 
Lord  Penzance  had  undertaken  the  office  of  the  new  Ecdeaiastical 
Judgeship,  his  salary  being  fixed  in  Committee  at  3,0(X){»,  not  4,0002* 
as  at  first  proposed. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Hr.  Gladstone's  Essay  on  Ritualism — His  Pamphlet  on  the  Vatican  Decrees — Con- 
txoTeniies  among  Boman  Catholics  in  consequence —  Voce  delta  VeritOj  &;c. — ^Lord 
Ripon — ^^Igrimage  to  Pontignv — Trade  Disputes — Strikes  in  Coal  and  Iron 
Tndes — ^A^icnltural  Strike  in  the  Eastern  Counties. 

Thb  echoes  of  ecclesiastical  controversy  did  not  die  away  with 
the  prorogation  of  Parliament.  The  ex-Premier,  returning  to  his 
retreat  in  Flintshire,  gave  himself  to  the  elucidation  of  the  party- 
term  which  Mr,  Disraeli's  declaration  had  emphasised.  The  Public 
Worship  Bill,  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  was  a  Bill  to  "  put  down  Ritual- 
ism." "  What  is  Eitualism  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  the  text 
of  an  essay  which  in  the  beginning  of  October  startled  the  world 
in  the  pages  of  the  ContemporaiT/  Review.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  the  essay  itself,  which 
every  one  read  with  avidity,  and  which  numbered  several  thou- 
sands of  reprints  before  many  weeks  were  over.  It  was  considered, 
that  with  all  his  copiousness  of  language  and  fertility  of  idea,  the 
writer  totally  failed  to  hit  the  true  point  at  issue.  While  marking 
oflF  his  own  sympathies  from  any  devotion  to  excessive  ornamenta- 
tion in  Divine  service  as  a  religious  principle,  he  seemed  to  treat 
high  ritual  as  a  matter  of  aesthetic  religion  only,  and  to  miss  alto- 
gether the  sacerdotal  and  sacramental  symbolisms  which  reully 
made  it  offensive  to  the  feeling  of  Protestant  England.  One  pas- 
sage of  his  Essay  must  be  extracted,  because  it  gave  rise  to  an 
ebullition  of  feeling  against  hiiti  on  the  part  of  the  Eoman  Catho- 
lics, and  led  to  subsequent  important  results  in  religious  and  poli- 
tical controversy.  Touching  upon  the  Eomanising  tendencies  of 
Bitualism,  he  said  : — 

**  As  to  the  question  whether  a  handful  of  the  clergy  are  or 
are  not  engaged  in  an  utterly  hopeless  and  visionary  effort  to  Ko- 
manise  the  Church  and  people  of  England, — 

"  At  no  time  since  the  bloody  reign  of  Mary  has  such  a  scheme 
been  possible.  But  if  it  had  been  possible  in  the  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth  centuries,  it  would  still  have  become  impossible  in  the 
nineteenth ;  when  Rome  has  substituted  for  the  proud  boast  of 
semper  eadeni  a  policy  of  violence  and  change  in  faith ;  when  she 
has  refurbished  and  paraded  anew  every  rusty  tool  she  was  fondly 
thought  to  have  disused ;  when  no  one  can  become  her  convert 
without  renouncing  his  moral  and  mental  freedom,  and  placing  his 
civil  loyalty  and  duty  at  the  mercy  of  another ;  and  when  she  has 
equaUy  repudiated  modem  thought  and  ancient  history.  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  to  feel  alarm  as  to  the  final  issue  of  her  crusades 
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in  England,  and  this  although  I  do  not  nnderyalae  her  great 
power  of  mischief." 

Now  this  passage  excited  at  once  the  utmost  indignation  in 
quarters  where  Mr.  Crladstone's  political  actions,  as  r^;arded  the 
Boman  Catholic  subjects  of  the  Empire,  had  hitherto  formed  the 
great  stronghold  of  his  popularity.  It  surprised  not  a  little  all 
who,  whether  with  approvid  or  disapproval,  had  looked  on  his  policy 
with  regard  to  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  and  the 
abortive  Irish  University  schemes,  as  well  as  his  opposition  to  the 
late  measure  of  the  Archbishops,  as  indicative  of  at  least  an  in- 
dulgent sympathy  with  Bomish  tendencies,  if  not  a  leniency  of 
personal  opinion  towards  that  type  of  Anglicanism  which  bordered 
close  on  Bomish  territory.  And  the  Irish  Bomanist  journals,  which 
had  been  accustomed  to  laud  him  as  a  hero  and  a  champion,  now 
burst  forth  into  a  frenzy  of  unmeasured  abuse.  The  Dtwlin  Fre^ 
man  declared  that  the  passage  in  question  would  be  read  through- 
out Ireland  with  astonishment  and  regret.  Such  words  were  not 
arguments  but  insults — "worn-out  commonplaces  of  No  Popery 
zealots  recast  by  a  master  of  phraseology."  Taking  the  whole  to  be 
the  deliberate  utterance  of  a  great  statesman,  it  asked,  ^  What 
spectacle  can  be  more  disgusting  than  that  of  an  intellectual  giant 
willingly  bending  the  knee  to  Baal,  and  putting  round  his  neck 
the  iron  collar  of  fanaticism?"  And  after  declaring  the  ex- 
Premier  to  have  for  ever  forfeited  the  r^fard  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  it  concluded  :  "  With  his  eyes  open  Mr.  Gladstone  haa 
made  his  choice.  Let  him  look  for  the  future  to  Exeter  Hall  for 
support  and  applause.  Let  him  not  look  to  Ireland.  To  its  Ca- 
tholic people  he  has  offered  a  public  insult — an  irreparable,  a 
most  uncalled-for  insult.  Ireland  would  bear  much  from  him  for 
the  sake  of  the  past,  but  these-  are  insults  which  &n  the  blood  to 
flame  and  the  heart  to  fire." 

Mr.  Grladstone  was  not  slack  in  prosecuting  the  war  he  had 
provoked.  If  the  world  was  startled  by  his  Essay  on  Hitaalism,it 
was  startled  still  more  by  a  pamphlet  which  he  put  forth  early  in 
the  month  of  November,  bearing  the  title  of  **  The  Vatican  De- 
crees in  their  Bearing  on  Civil  Allegiance  :  A  Political  Expostula- 
tion." The  ^'  Expostulation  "  professed  to  be  addressed  to  English 
Boman  Catholics,  and  it  formally  challenged  them,  in  justice  to 
themselves  and  their  country,  to  demonstrate,  if  they  could,  how 
the  obedience  now  required  of  them  by  the  Pope  could  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  integrity  of  their  civil  allegiance.  The  writer 
stated  that  his  present  pamphlet  had  been  occasioned  by  the  re- 
monstrance addressed  to  him  by  Boman  Catholics  in  respect  of  the 
passage  already  quoted  from  his  Essay  on  Bitualism ;  and,  taking 
that  passage  as  his  text,  he  divided  it  into  five  propositions.  The 
first  and  fourth  of  these  were  that  ^'  Bome  has  substituted  for  the 
boast  of  semper  eadem,  a  policy  of  violence  and  change  in  fidth, 
and  that  she  has  equally  repudiated  modem  thought  and  ancient 
history."    Passing  quickly  over  these  points  as  belonging  to  the 
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theological  domain,  he  merely  sought  to  prove  the  fact  they 
stated,  and  justify  the  opinion  they  expressed.  The  second  pro- 
position,— that  "  Bome  has  refurbished  and  paraded  anew  every 
rusty  tool  she  was  fondly  thought  to  have  disused  " — he  also  dis- 
cussed in  half  a  dozen  pages,  passing  on  then  to  the  third  proposi- 
tion, which  was  the  main  object  of  the  pamphlet,  and  which  was 
stated  thus: — "That  no  one  can  now  become  her  (Eome's)  con- 
vert without  renouncing  his  moral  and  mental  freedom,  and 
placing  his  civil  loyalty  and  duty  at  the  mercy  of  another  " — that 
other  being  the  Pope.  He  discussed  this  proposition  at  great 
length,  contrasting  the  declarations  made  by  Irish  bishops  before 
Committees  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  previous  to  the 
passing  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  as  well  as  decrees  of 
Coimcils  and  declarations  of  great  ecclesiastical  authorities  in 
earlier  and  later  times,  with  the  new  claims  set  up  in  1870,  and 
clearly  showing  how  tlie  Eoman  Catholic  authorities  deprecated 
fifty  years  ago  the  very  doctrines  of  allegiance  which  were  strongly 
asserted  now.     The  Vicar  Apostolic  had  then  declared — 

"  That  neither  the  Pope  nor  any  other  prelate  or  ecclesiastical 
person  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  ....  has  any  right  to  in- 
terfere directly  or  indirectly  in  the  Civil  Government  ....  nor 
to  oppose  in  any  manner  the  performance  of  the  civil  duties  which 
are  due  to  the  King ;" 

while  the  Irish  Eoman  Catholic  hierarchy  had  published  an  address 
containing  the  following  article,  which  stands  in  strange  contrast 
with  the  creed  of  their  successors : — 

'*  They  declare  on  oath  their  belief  that  it  is  not  an  article  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  neither  are  they  thereby  required  to  believe, 
that  the  Pope  is  infallible." 

"  Since  that  time,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  all  these  propositions 
have  been  reversed.  The  Pope's  infallibility  when  he  speaks  ex 
cathedra  on  faith  and  morals,  has  been  declared,  with  the  assent  of 
the  Bishops  of  the  Eoman  Church,  to  be  an  article  of  faith,  bind- 
ing on  the  conscience  of  every  Christian ;  his  claim  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  his  spiritual  subjects  has  been  declared  in  like  manner 
without  any  practical  limit  or  reserve  ;  and  his  supremacy,  with- 
out any  reserve  of  civil  rights,  has  been  similarly  aflBrmed  to  in- 
clude everything  which  relates  to  the  discipline  and  government  of 
the  Church  throughout  the  world.  And  these  doctrines,  we  now 
know  on  the  highest  authority,  it  is  of  necessity  for  salvation  to 
believe." 

He  proceeded  to  expose,  one  by  one,  the  subterfuges  by  which 
Boman  Catholic  expositors  endeavour  to  attenuate  the  stringency 
of  this  claim — such,  for  instance,  as  that  the  Pope  is  only  infallible 
when  speaking  ex  cathedra ;  and  in  the  following  passage  he  ex- 
ploded the  most  frequent  of  these  evasions  : — 

"  Will  it  be  said,  finally,  that  the  Infallibility  touches  only  mat- 
ter of  faith  and  morals  ?  Only  matter  of  morals  I  Will  any  of  the 
Boman  casuists  kindly  acquaint  us  what  are  the  departments  and 
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functions  of  human  life  which  do  not  and  cannot  &11  within  the 
domain  of  morals  ?  .  .  •  •  No  I  Such  a  distinction  would  be  the 
unworthy  device,  of  a  shallow  policy,  vainly  used  to  hide  the  daring 
of  that  wild  ambition  which  at  Rome,  not  from  the  throne,  but 
from  behind  the  throne,  prompts  the  movements  of  the  Vatican. 
I  care  not  to  ask  if  there  be  dregs  or  tatters  of  human  life,  such  as 
can  escape  &om  the  description  and  boimdary  of  morals.  I  sub- 
mit that  duty  is  a  power  which  rises  with  us  in  the  morning,  and 
goes  to  rest  with  us  at  night.  It  is  co-extensive  with  the  action  of 
our  intelligence.  It  is  the  shadow  which  cleaves  to  us  go  where 
we  will,  and  which  only  leaves  us  when  we  leave  the  light  of  life. 
So  then  it  is  the  supreme  direction  of  us  in  respect  to  all  duty, 
which  the  Pontiff  declares  to  belong  to  him  sdcro  approbante  con- 
cilio ;  and  this  declaration  he  makes,  not  as  an  otiose  opinion  of 
the  schools,  but  cunctia  fidelibua  credendam  et  tenendam.^ 

But  he  further  insisted  that  the  Council  has  established  some- 
thing even  wider  in  its  reach  than  the  claim  to  In&llibility,  and 
that  is  ^'  the  claim  to  an  absolute  and  entire  obedience.''  This 
part  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  had  not,  Mr.  Grladstone  thought, 
received  due  attention,  and  he  thus  expounded  it : — 

"  Even,  therefore,  when  the  judgments  of  the  Pope  do  not  pre- 
sent the  credentials  of  infallibility,  they  are  unappealable  and 
irreversible,  no  person  may  pass  judgment  upon  them,  and  all  men, 
clerical  and  lay,  dispersedly  or  in  the  aggregate,  are  bound  truly 
to  obey  them ;  and  from  this  rule  of  Catholic  truth  no  man  can 
depart,  save  at  the  peril  of  his  salvation.  Surely,  it  is  allowable 
to  say  that  this  Third  Chapter  on  Universal  Obedience  is  a  formid- 
able rival  to  the  Fourth  Chapter  on  Infallibility.  Indeed,  to  an 
observer  from  without,  it  seems  to  leave  the  dignity  to  the  other, 
but  to  reserve  the  stringency  and  efficiency  to  itself.  The  Third 
Chapter  is  the  Merovingian  Monarch ;  the  fourth  is  the  Carlovin- 
gian  Mayor  of  the  Palace.  The  third  has  an  overawing  splen- 
dour; the  fourth,  an  iron  gripe.  Little  does  it  matter  to  me 
whether  my  superior  claims  infallibility,  so  long  as  he  is  entitled 
to  demand  and  exact  conformity.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  he 
demands  even  in  cases  not  covered  by  his  infallibility ;  cases,  there- 
fore, in  which  he  admits  it  to  be  possible  that  he  may  be  wrong, 
but  finds  it  intolerable  to  be  told  so.  As  he  must  be  obeyed  in 
all  his  judgments  though  not  ex  cathedra j  it  seems  a  pity  he  could 
not  likewise  give  the  comforting  assurance  that  they  are  all  certain 
to  be  right." 

Lest  this  "  ostensible  reduplification,  this  apparent  surplusage," 
should  be  undervalued,  the  writer  observed  that  though  the  contrivers 
of  the  scheme  must  have  known  perfectly  well  that  "  faith  and  mo- 
rals "  carried  everything,  or  everything  worth  having,  in  the  purely 
individual  sphere,  "  they  also  knew  just  as  well  that,  even  where 
the  individual  was  subjugated,  they  might  and  still  would  have  to 
deal  with  the  State."  He  considered  this  the  very  kernel  of  the 
matter.    '^  Individual  servitude,  however  abject,  will  not  satisfy 
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the  party  now  dominant  in  the  Latin  Church :  the  State  must  also  be 
a  slave.'*    This  Third  Chapter,  he  reiterated,  boldly  declares  that — 

**  Absolute  obedience  is  due  to  the  Pope,  at  the  peril  of  salva- 
tion^ not  alone  in  faith,  in  morals,  but  in  all  things  which  concern 
the  discipline  and  government  of  the  Church." 

And  he  smmned  up  his  indictment  on  this  head  in  the  follow- 
ing words : — 

"  Thus  are  swept  into  the  Papal  net  whole  multitudes  of  facts, 
whole  systems  of  government,  prevailing,  though  in  different  de- 
grees, in  every  country  of  the  world.  Even  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  severance  between  Church  and  State  is  supposed  to  b« 
complete,  a  long  catalogue  might  be  drawn  of  subjects  belonging 
to  the  domain  and  competency  of  the  State,  but  also  undeniably 
affecting  the  government  of  the  Church  ;  such  as,  by  way  of  ex 
ample,  marriage,  burial,  education,  prison  discipline,  blasphemy, 
poor  relief,  incorporation,  mortmain,  religious  endowments,  vows 
of  celibacy  and  obedience.  In  Europe  the  circle  is  far  wider,  the 
points  of  contact  and  of  interlacing  almost  innumerable.  But  on 
all  matters,  respecting  which  any  Pope  may  think  proper  to  de- 
clare that  they  concern  either  faith,  or  morals,  or  the  government 
or  discipline  of  the  Church,  he  claims,  with  the  approval  of  a 
Council  undoubtedly  Ecumenical  in  the  Boman  sense,  the  absolute 
obedience,  at  the  peril  of  salvation,  of  every  member  of  his  Com- 
munion. It  seems  not  as  yet  to  have  been  thought  wise  to  pledge 
the  Council  in  terms  to  the  Syllabus  and  the  Encyclical.  That 
achievement  is  probably  reserved  for  some  one  of  its  sittings  yet 
to  come.  In  the  meantime  it  is  well  to  remember  that  this  claim 
in  respect  of  all  things  affecting  the  discipline  and  government 
of  the  Church,  as  well  as  faith  and  conduct,  is  lodged  in  open  day 
by  and  in  the  reign  of  a  Pontiff  who  has  condemned  free  speech, 
free  writing,  a  free  press,  toleration  of  nonconformity,  liberty  of 
conscience,  the  study  of  civil  and  philosophical  matters  in  inde- 
pendence of  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  marriage  unless  sacra- 
mentally  contracted,  and  the  definition  by  the  State  of  the  civil 
rights  {jura)  of  the  Church  ;  who  has  demanded  for  the  Church, 
therefore,  the  title  to  define  its  own  civil  rights,  together  with  a 
Divine  right  to  civil  immunities,  and  a  right  to  use  physical  force  ; 
and  who  has  also  proudly- asserted  that  the  Popes  of  the  Middle 
Ages  with  their  Councils  did  not  invade  the  rights  of  Princes :  as, 
for  example,  Gregory  VII.,  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV. ;  Innocent 
III.,  of  Eaymond  of  Toulouse ;  Paul  III.,  in  deposing  Henry 
VIII. ;  or  Pius  V.,  in  performing  the  like  paternal  oflBce  for 
Elizabeth." 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Gladstone  submitted  that  Eng- 
land was  entitled  to  ask  and  know  in  what  way  the  obedience 
required  by  the  Pope  and  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  was  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  liberty  of  civil  allegiance  ?  And  to  satisfy  this 
demand,  one  of  two  things  he  pronounced  to  be  requisite,  either — 
"  1.  A  demonstration  that  neither  in  the  name  of  faith^  nor 
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in  the  name  of  morals,  nor  in  the  name  of  the  government  or  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church,  is  the  Pope  of  Borne  able,  by  virtue  of  the 
powers  asserted  for  him  by  the  Vatican  decree,  to  make  any  claim 
upon  those  who  adhere  to  his  Communion  of  such  a  nature  as  can 
impair  the  integrity  of  their  civil  allegiance ;  or  else 

^'  2.  That  if  when  such  claim  is  made,  it  will,  even  although 
resting  on  the  definitions  of  the  Vatican,  be  repelled  and  rejected ; 
just  as  Bishop  Doyle,  when  he  was  asked  what  the  Boman  OEttholic 
clergy  would  do  if  the  Pope  intermeddled  with  their  religion, 
replied  frankly,  *  The  consequence  would  be,  that  we  should  oppose 
him  by  every  means  in  our  power,  even  by  the  exercise  of  our 
spiritual  authority.'  " 

The  pamphlet  then  oflTered  a  brief  reply  to  the  question  whe- 
ther the  propositions  Mr.  Gladstone  had  thus  been  defending  were 
proper  to  be  put  forth  by  him  ?  In  answer  to  this  he  observed, 
that  in  association  with  the  Liberal  party  he  had  for  thirty  years 
laboured  to  maintain  and  extend  the  civil  rights  of  Boman  Catholics, 
and  that  he  himself  and  that  party  had  sometimes  suffered  heavily 
in  public  opinion,  '^  from  a  belief  that  it  was  too  ardent  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  policy."  He  thought,  therefore,  that  not  merely 
general  justice  to  society,  but  special  justice  to  his  party,  which  he 
''  may  have  had  a  share  in  thus  placing  at  a  disadvantage  before 
our  countrymen,"  rendered  it  becoming  that  he  should  make  the 
present  declaration.  Up  to  1870,  however,  opinion  in  the  Boman 
Church  on  all  matters  affecting  civil  liberty  was  "  free  wherever  it 
was  resolute,"  although  an  evil  tendency  was  discernible.  Mr. 
Gladstone  at  that  time  felt  it  to  be  the  first  and  paramount  duty 
of  the  British  Legislature,  whatever  Bome  might  say  or  do,  to  give 
to  Ireland  all  that  justice  could  demand,  and  while  this  debt 
remained  unpaid  he  did  not  think  it  his  province  to  open  a  line  of 
argiunent  on  a  matter  of  prospective  rather  than  inmiediate  inte- 
rest, which  might  have  prejudiced  the  matter  of  duty  lying  nearest 
our  hand.  But  the  last  debt  of  this  kind  was,  he  considered,  paid 
by  the  Irish  University  Bill  of  February,  1873 : — 

"  Some  indeed  think  that  it  was  overpaid,  a  question  into 
which  this  is  manifestly  not  the  place  to  enter.  But  the  Boman 
Catholic  Prelacy  of  Ireland  thought  fit  to  procure  the  rejection  of 
that  measure,  by  the  direct  influence  which  they  exercised  over  a 
certain  number  of  Irish  members  of  Parliament,  and  by  the  tempta- 
tion which  they  thus  offered — the  bid,  in  effect,  which  (to  use  a 
homely  phrase)  they  made  to  attract  the  support  of  the  Tory 
Opposition." 

From  that  moment  Mr.  Gladstone  felt  that  the  situation  was 
changed,  and  that  "  important  matters  would  have  to  be  cleared 
by  suitable  explanations,"  and  he  now  takes  advantage  of  his 
emancipation  from  the  restraints  of  an  official  position. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  Mr.  Gladstone  anticipated  the 
inquiry  whether  these  observations  are  meant  as  a  recantation  and 
a  regret,  and  what  they  indicate  as  the  policy  of  the  future  ?    His 
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answer  was  succinct  and  plain : — "  Of  what  the  Liberal  party  has 
accomplished  by  word  or  deed  in  establishing  the  full  civil  equality 
of  Soman  Catholics,  I  regret  nothing,  and  I  recant  nothing."  It 
was,  he  said,  a  political  misfortune  that  during  the  last  thirty  years 
the  Boman  Catiiolic  Church  should  have  acquired  such  an  extension 
of  its  hold  upon  the  highest  classes  of  this  country.  The  conquests 
had  been  chiefly  among  women,  ^^  but  the  number  of  male  con- 
verts, or  captives  (as  I  might  prefer  to  call  them),  has  not  been 
inconsiderable."  He  observed,  however,  that  such  a  movement  in 
the  higher  class  does  not,  as  usual  in  this  country,  indicate  any 
similar  movement  in  the  mass. 

<<  There  is  something  at  least  abnormal  in  such  a  partial 
growth,  taking  effect  as  it  does  among  the  wealthy  and  noble, 
while  the  people  cannot  be  charmed,  by  any  incantation,  into  the 
Boman  camp.  The  original  Gospel  was  supposed  to  be  meant 
especially  for  the  poor,  but  the  gospel  of  the  nineteenth  century 
from  Bome  courts  another  and  less  modest  destination.  If  the 
Pope  does  not  control  more  souls  among  us,  he  certainly  controls 


more  acres." 


The  severance  of  a  certain  number  of  lords  of  the  soil  from 
those  who  till  it  can  be  bome,  said  Mr.  Gladstone.  **  My  own 
views  and  intentions  in  the  future,"  he  added,  characteristically, 
"  are  of  the  smallest  significance."  But  "  in  the  little  that  de- 
pends" on  him  he  would  still  be  guided  by  the  rule  of  main- 
taining equal  civil  rights,  irrespectively  of  religious  diflFerences. 
He  concluded  with  the  following  words  :— 

"  Strong  the  State  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  always  been  in 
material  strength ;  and  its  moral  panoply  is  now,  we  may  hope, 
pretty  complete.  It  is  not  then  for  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and 
people-  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  diverted  from  a  path  which 
they  have  deliberately  chosen,  and  which  it  does  not  rest  with  all 
the  myrmidons  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber  either  openly  to  obstruct 
or  secretly  to  undermine.  It  is  rightfully  to  be  expected,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  desired,  that  the  Boman  Catholics  of  this  country 
should  do  in  the  nineteenth  century  what  their  forefathers  of  Eng- 
land, except  a  handful  of  emissaries,  did  in  the  sixteenth,  when 
they  were  marshalled  in  resistance  to  the  Armada ;  and  in  the 
seventeenth  when,  in  despite  of  the  Papal  Chair,  they  sat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  imder  the  Oath  of  Allegiance.  That  which  we  are 
entitled  to  desire,  we  are  entitled  also  to  expect ;  indeed,  to  say 
we  did  not  expect  it,  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  the  true  way  of 
conveying  an  *  insult '  to  those  concerned.  In  this  expectation  we 
naay  be  partially  disappointed.  Should  those  to  whom  I  appeal 
thus  imhappily  come  to  bear  witness  in  their  own  persons  of  the 
decay  of  sound,  manly,  true  life  in  their  Church,  it  will  be  their 
loss  more  than  ours.  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  as  a  whole,  are 
stable,  though  sometimes  credulous  and  excitable ;  resolute,  though 
sometimes  boastful ;  and  a  strong-headed  and  soimd-hearted  race 
will  not  be  hindered,  either  by  latent  or  avowed  dissents,  due  to 
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the  foreign  influence  of  a  caste,  from  the  accomplishment  of  its 
mission  in  the  world." 

The  confusion  caused  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell  in  the  midst  of 
a  populous  town,  would  be  no  unapt  illustration  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced in  the  Boman  Catholic  ranks  by  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  pamphlet.  What  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  com- 
pact and  homogeneous  body — ^a  Church  united  in  itself — now 
showed  itself  to  have  no  more  real  unity  than  distracted  Protest- 
antism could  boast  of.  True,  this  had  long  been  known  on  the 
Continent,  where  Ultramontanes  and  **  Old  Catholics  "  had  been  at 
open  issue  for  four  years  or  more ;  but  in  England  a  politic  silence 
had,  for  the  most  part,  concealed  the  fundamental  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  dividing  question  of  the  Pope's  In£Btllibility. 
These  differences  were  now  (bragged  to  light;  and  an  instructive 
episode  in  ecclesiastical  history  was  the  consequence. 

Archbishop  Manning  and  Lord  Acton  were  the  first  pair  who 
stepped  forth  to  greet  the  ex-Premier's  challenge.  They  repre- 
sented respectively  the  Ultramontane  and  the  Liberal  Catholic 
phases  of  opinion. 

The  Archbishop,  upholding  the  Vatican  decrees,  declared 
<^  that  these  oracles  had,  in  no  jot  or  tittle,  changed  either  the 
obligations  or  the  conditions  of  civil  allegiance;  that  the  civil 
allegiance  of  Catholics  is  as  undivided  as  that  of  all  Christians, 
and  of  all  men  who  recognise  a  Divine  or  natural  moral  law ;  that 
the  civil  allegiance  of  no  man  is  unlimited,  and  therefore  the  civil 
allegiance  of  all  men  who  believe  in  God,  or  are  governed  by  con- 
science, is  in  that  sense  divided." 

Lord  Acton,  in  what  he  called  a  ^^preliminary"  answer  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  challenge,  virtually  threw  over  the  Vatican  decrees, 
which  he  said  did  not  affect  practically  the  civil  all^iance  of 
Catholics  now,  any  more  than  the  exaggerated  claims  of  ponti£&  in 
times  past  had  practically  made  well-disposed  subjects  rebels. 
The  Vatican  decrees  might  be  things  of  yesterday,  but  they  were 
not  on  that  account  more  binding  than  the  Lateran  decrees ;  and 
if  the  latter  were  disregarded,  why  could  not  the  former  be  shifted 
aside  ?  The  authority  of  Pius  IX.,  however  highly  placed,  could 
not  be  esteemed  greater  than  that  of  Pius  V.,  the  last  canonised 
occupant  of  the  Papal  chair;  and  Pius  V.  affected  to  depose 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and,  not  content  with  pronouncing  beforehand 
her  assassination  a  pious  deed,  employed  an  agent  to  assassinate 
her ;  and  why  are  Eoman  Catholics  to  be  denied  the  liberty  of 
differing  from  Pius  IX.  when  they  can  condemn  without  reserve 
Pius  V.  ?  In  short,  Lord  Acton  maintained  that  all  Catholics  are 
not  the  same ;  that  they  differ  widely  among  themselves ;  and  just 
as  there  have  been  Catholics,  and  Catholics  of  as  unimpeachable 
orthodoxy  as  Philip  IL,  who  have  resisted  Popes  even  in  arms,  so 
might  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eome  now  be  unimpeachably 
orthodox,  and  yet  resist  the  Vatican  Decrees. 

The  real  gist  of  his  reply  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  of  no  prao- 
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tioal  importance  what  portentous  dogma  or  unmoral  principle  a 
modem  Pope  might  proclaim;  for  dogmas  quite  as  portentous, 
and  much  more  immoral,  had  been  proclaimed  by  Popes  from  time 
immemorial,  and  English  Boman  Catholics  had  been  too  sound  at 
heart  to  be  corrupted  by  them. 

More  respondents  soon  appeared.  Sir  George  Bowyer  echoed 
the  sentiments  of  Archbishop  Manning.  Lord  Gamoys  declared, 
like  Lord  Acton,  though  with  more  directness,  that,  although  a 
Boman  Gathoh'c,  he  concurred  with  the  views  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
expressed  respecting  the  new  dogmas  of  his  Church.  "  For  my- 
selif,"  he  averred,  "  I  will  say  that  history,  common  sense,  and  my 
early  instruction  forbid  me  to  accept  the  astounding  and  novel 
doctrine  of  the  personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  though  limited, 
as  asserted,  to  the  large  domain  of  faith  and  morals."  In  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  vehement  attack  upon  the  Ultramontane 
decrees  and  policy,  he  took  exception  to  nothing  but  the  single 
epithet  "bloody"  as  applied  to  Queen  Mary.  In  all  other 
respects  he  admitted  its  truth,  and  he  owned  that,  if  the  Vatican 
Decrees  were  enforced,  he  himself  and  many  members  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world  would  be  placed  in 
"  serious  difficulties." 

Speaking  of  the  language  held  previous  to  the  Emancipation 
Act,  he  remarked :  "  Had  any  Catholic  of  importance  then  said,  *  I 
am  a  Catholic  first  and  an  Englishman  after,'  and  that  without 
the  slightest  reservation,  and  had  that  expression  been  defended 
by  a  Catholic  archbishop  of  that  day  as  it  has  been  defended  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  I  very  much  doubt  if  Catholic 
emancipation  would  have  been  granted." 

Mr.  Henry  Petre  wrote :  "  The  plain  and  straightforward  state- 
ment contained  in  I^ord  Camoys'  letter  speaks  for  itself,  and  its 
sound  common  sense  needs  neither  support  nor  confirmation  from 
any  quarter.  It  will  be  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  among  the 
Old  Catholics  of  England,  however  loth  they  may  be  to  appear  in 
open  opposition  to  the  authority  of  their  Church,  there  are  many 
who  watch  with  anxiety,  not  unmingled  with  regret,  the  reckless 
and  irrational  proceedings  of  the  Ultramontane  party — a  party 
seeking  to  impose  upon  the  world,  with  all  the  means  of  powerfid 
combination  at  its  command,  the  astounding  claims  issuing  from 
the  Vatican — claims  and  pretensions  long  since  supposed  to  have 
been  extinct,  which  now  in  their  resuscitation  are  tending  to  open 
hostility  with  modem  progress,  and  to  collision  with  every  civil 
authority  in  Europe."  "  The  claims  of  the  Vatican  to  supreme  and 
infallible  authority  over  all  things  pertaining  to  faith  and  morals, 
the  limits  of  which  the  Vatican  is  alone  to  decide,  embrace  so  vast 
and  immense  a  range,  entering  into  every  relation  and  branch  of 
human  life,  that  we  may  easily  contemplate  the  power  of  the  Church 
clashing  with  the  civil  authority.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
only  reply  a  loyal  subject  could  possibly  make  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
appeal  would  be  ^  An  Englishman  first,  a  Catholic  after.' 


>  ?) 
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Presently  afterwards,  Lord  Petre,  in  the  name  of  the  Catholio 
Union,  formally  disowned  the  opinions  of  this  last-named  scion  of 
his  house,  together  with  those  of  Lords  Acton  and  Gamoys.  And 
the  same  line  was  taken  by  a  member  of  another  ancient  Boman 
Catholic  family,  Mr.  Stourton. 

**  Every  Catholic,"  said  Mr.  Stourton,  ^^  including,  I  may  ven- 
ture to  say.  Lords  Camoys  and  Acton,  was  educated  in  the  belief 
that  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Church  resides  in  the  Bishops 
and  Prelates  of  the  Church  assembled  in  Council,  summoned  by 
the  Pope,  and  presided  over  by  him  or  his  Legate,  and  that  aU 
decrees  passed  by  them,  and  sanctioned  by  Papal  authority,  are 
infallible.  Such  was  the  Vatican  Council,  fulfilling  every  condition 
requisite  that  it  should  be  a  General  Council  of  the  Church.  In 
the  furthest  corners  of  the  globe  the  voice  of  Pius  IX.  was  heard 
sunmioning  that  Council  to  assemble,  and  neither  distance  nor 
hardship  prevented  that  call  from  being  obeyed.  One  venerable 
Bishop  had  six  months  of  weary  travel  before  him  to  reach  Bome 
from  his  remote  diocese.  Never  has  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
informality  or  absence  of  freedom  in  debate  been  raised  against 
the  Council  of  the  Vatican.  Why  not,  therefore,  accept  its  decrees 
as  we  have  accepted  those  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  and  Ephesus  ? 
Who  are  Lord  Camoys  and  Lord  Acton  that  they  shoidd  say, 
*Thus  far  and  no  farther;'  that  in  1870  the  authority  of  the 
Church  no  longer  resided  in  a  General  Council  ?  ** 

A  more  important  criticism  on  the  letters  of  the  two  noblemen 
was  delivered  by  Monsignor  Capel.  He  asserted  that  neither 
Lord  Acton  nor  Lord  Camoys  could  be  taken  as  a  representa- 
tive of  Catholic  thought  or  of  the  Catholic  laity,  and  that  if 
their  letters  were  to  go  imchallenged  much  misapprehension  would 
ensue.     He  said  : — 

"  Excellent  as  are  these  noble  peers,  they  are  in  no  way  repre- 
sentatives either  of  Catholic  thought  or  of  the  Catholic  laity.  T^ey 
take  little  or  no  part  in  the  life  of  the  Catholio  body  in  this 
country,  and  would  not  have  the  shadow  of  a  chance  to  be  chosen 
as  spokesmen  of  our  laity.  Lord  Acton  having  made  statements 
imputing  atrocious  charges  to  the  Holy  See,  is  bound,  in  conoonon 
justice,  to  give  equally  publicly  the  authorities  on  which  these  rest. 
If  Lord  Camoys  seriously  and  obstinately  refuses  to  accept  the 
doctrine  of  the  *  personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope,'  then  does  he 
make  shipwreck  of  the  Faith,  and  ipso  facto  separate  himself  fix)m 
communion  with  the  Church  and  the  See  of  St.  Peter. 

"  Before  the  Vatican  decree  all  Catholics  were  bound  to  hold 
that  the  gift  of  Infallibility  belonged  to  the  Church  i  that  it  was 
exercised  by  the  teaching  body  of  the  Church  imited  to  the  Pope, 
either  dispersed  in  daily  teaching  or  assembled  in  General  Council ; 
and  that  this  Infallibility  was  exercised  over  the  whole  field  of 
*  faith  and  morals.'  After  the  Vatican  decree.  Infallibility,  neither 
m  its  nature,  nor  in  its  scope,  was  added  to ;  it  was  only  decided 
that  the  ex  cathedra,  or  official,  utterances  of  the  Head  of  the 
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Church  were  so  directed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  that  they  could  not  be 
at  variance  with  the  truth.  This  did  but  assert  the  unerring  exer- 
cise of  the  In£Edlibility  of  the  Church  through  its  head.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  Lord  Camoys  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  imagine  that  the  Vatican  decrees  in  any  way 
touched  the  former  domain  of  In&Uibility.  If  it  were  justifiable 
to  emancipate  Catholics,  and  to  extend  ix>  them  the  political  privi- 
leges of  other  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  previous  to  1870,  there  is 
not  the  least  reason  for  raising  a  new  cry  against  them. 

**  The  Church  has  alway  held  (a)  that  all  power,  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical, emanates  &om  God.  (b)  That  both,  therefore,  ai*e  to  be 
honoured  and  obeyed,  (c)  That  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  superior 
to  the  civil,  and  defines  the  limit  of  one  and  the  other.  (c2)  That 
where  the  civil  power  passes  its  proper  province,  then  has  the 
Church  the  right  to  raise  her  voice  and  condemn  it.  As  in  ful- 
filling the  precept  *  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,'  cases  may 
arise  wherein  the  cliild  must  obey  God  rather  than  its  parent,  so 
likewise  it  may  imfortunately  happen  that  the  State  may  abuse  its 
power,  and  conscience,  clearly  perceiving  this,  legitimately  refuse 
obedience.  But  as  the  exception,  in  the  first  instance,  does  not 
justify  us  in  speaking  of  a  divided  allegiance,  neither  does  it  in 
the  second." 

Another  Eomanist  prelate,  Bishop  Ullatfaome,  inveighed  against 
the  new  sect  of  the  "  Dollingerites,"  and  declared  formally  that  any 
person  who,  like  Lord  Acton,  "  adheres  not  with  steadfastness  to 
the  dogmatic  decisions  of  the  Popes  and  Councils  "  "  is  no  longer 
a  child  of  the  Church,  and  has  no  right  to  her  sacraments  or  com- 
munion." Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour  took  a  middle  course,  and 
explained  that,  like  Sir  George  Bowyer,  he  accepted  the  decrees 
of  the  Vatican,  but  repudiated  the  unqualified  interpretation  of 
them  in  an  Ultramontane  sense  which  Monsignor  Capel  had  dog- 
matically enunciated.  Mr.  Shee  put  forth  a  legal  view  of  the 
question,  and  declared  he  had  no  evidence  to  convince  him,  ^^  as  a 
Cathob'c,  that  the  Vatican  Council  had,  in  fact,  pronounced  any 
decree  whatever  on  the  question  of  Papal  Infallibility."  **  The 
Pope,"  he  said,  "  had  expressed  an  opinion,  *  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Council ; '  but  the  Council  had  asserted  nothing  on  the 
subject,  nor  clenched  it  *  by  its  own  anathema.'  " 

Lord  Henries  and  Mr.  Langdale  declared  their  entire  acquies- 
cence in  the  Vatican  decrees,  expressing  at  the  same  time  their 
conviction  that  their  loyalty  was  no  wise  impaired  thereby.  An 
old  fidend  of  Mr.  Gladstone's,  Canon  Oakeley,  one  of  the  Oxford 
"  perverts "  -  of  former  days,  wrote  to  him  :  "  As  to  the  pro- 
positions of  the  Syllabus,  they  seem  to  me  to  embody  in  a  dog- 
matic shape  the  principles  which  I  was  taught  forty  years  ago  by 
the  great  Tractarian  leaders.  The  Tractarian  movement  itself,  as 
you  will  remember,  originated  in  a  protest  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Civil  Power  on  what  were  believed  to  be  the  rights 
of  the  Church.    There  is  not  one  of  the  popular  maxims  con* 
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demned  in  the  Syllabus  which  such  men  as  Mr.  Keble  and  Mr. 
Hurrell  Froude  would  not  have  held  in  utter  detestation.  I  not 
only  receive  the  Vatican  decree  with  dutiful  submission,  but  re- 
cognise the  truth  of  every  proposition  in  the  Syllabus.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  am  able  to  pursue  my  ministrations  as  a  priest 
in  this  country,  where  the  political  maxims  of  the  time  are  in  di- 
rect opposition  both  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  those  propositions, 
without  either  compunction  of  conscience  or  a  hint  of  displeasure, 
whether  &om  the  central  or  local  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Do 
not  say,  as  perhaps  in  your  kindness  you  will  be  inclined  to  say, 
that  my  own  case  is,  for  personal  reasons,  exceptionaL  It  is  the 
case  of  the  Catholic  clergy  throughout  England.  If  you  ask  me 
how  these  things  can  be,  I  really  cannot  answer  otherwise  than  by 
saying  that  so  they  are,  and  that  the  fact,  not  the  explanation,  is 
all  that  is  required  for  my  present  argument.  On. the  whole, 
therefore,  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  call  for  voluntary  declara- 
tions of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  Catholics,  whether  lay  or  clerical. 
But  the  condemnation  of  those  propositions  in  the  abstract  is  a 
very  diflferent  thing  from  saying  that  in  a  Protestant  country  like 
our  own,  where  they  are  received  as  axioms  and  habituaUy  carried 
out  in  practice,  it  becomes  the  part  of  Catholics  to  resist  them  at 
the  expense  of  their  duty  to  their  Queen  and  country,  or  not 
rather  to  fall  in  with  them,  except  where  they  directly  conflict 
with  any  obligation  of  indispensable  necessity.  This  is  actually 
what  we  do,  and  what  we  do  with  quiet  consciences  and  without 
protest  from  our  ecclesiastical  authorities." 

These  were  some  only  of  the  conflicting  answers  which  Mr. 
Gladstone's  momentous  **  Expostulation"  had  produced  within  a 
few  days  of  its  appearance.  We  must  add  the  elaborate  expan- 
sion with  which  Lord  Acton  supplemented  his  "  preliminary"  ar- 
gument, and  which  was  printed  in  the  columns  of  the  Times,  on 
November  24.  He  had  been  called  upon,  he  said,  by  many  per- 
sons to  verify  the  statements  then  made ;  and  complied  with  the 
appeal  in  order  to  repel  the  charge  that  the  facts  were  invented 
for  a  theory,  or  that  a  faithful  narrative  of  undogmatic  history 
could  involve  contradiction  with  the  teaching  or  authority  of  the 
Church  whose  conmiunion  was  dearer  to  him  than  life.  Into  his 
long  historical  retrospect,  with  its  damaging  charges  against  the 
acts  and  pretensions  of  the  representatives  of  the  Papacy  in  times 
past,  we  need  not  here  enter,  but  the  close  of  his  letter  was  as 
follows : — "  I  know  that  there  are  some  whose  feelings  of  reverence 
and  love  are,  unhappily,  wounded  by  what  I  have  said.  I  entreat 
them  to  remember  how  little  would  be  gained  if  all  that  came 
within  the  scope  of  my  argument  could  be  swept  out  of  existence 
— to  ask  themselves  seriously  the  question  whether  the  laws  of  the 
Inquisition  are  or  are  not  a  scandal  and  a  sorrow  to  their  souls. 
It  would  be  well  if  men  had  never  fallen  into  the  temptation  of 
suppressing  truth  and  encouraging  error  for  the  better  security  of 
religion.    Our  Church  stands,  and  our  faith  should  stand,  not  on 
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the  viitaes  of  men,  but  on  the  surer  ground  of  an  institution  and 
a  guidance  that  are  Divine.  Therefore  I  rest  unshaken  in  the  be- 
lief that  nothing  which  the  inmost- depths  of  history  shall  disclose 
in  time  to  come  can  ever  bring  to  Catholics  just  cause  of  shame  or 
fear.  I  should  dishonour  and  betray  the  Church  if  I  entertained 
a  suspicion  that  the  evidences  of  religion  could  be  weakened  or 
the  authority  of  Councils  sapped  by  a  Imowledge  of  the  fsicts  with 
which  I  have  been  dealing,  or  of  others  which  are  not  less  grievous 
or  less  certain  because  they  remain  untold." 

Meanwhile  a  second  letter  by  Archbishop  Manning,  reprinted 
from  the  New  York  Herald,  was  more  defiantly  outspoken  than 
the  first;  for  in  it  he  declared  the  doctrine  of  Papal  Infallibility 
to  have  been  **  a  doctrine  of  Divine  Faith  before  the  Vatican 
Coimcil ; "  that  '*  therefore  the  position  of  Catholics,  in  respect  to 
civil  allegiance,  is  precisely  what  it  was  before  it."  This  was  not 
only  contrary  to  the  view  taken  by  Lord  Acton  and  the  Liberal 
Catholics  who  mainly  agreed  with  him,  but  was  inconsistent  with 
the  position  occupied  by  Monsignor  Capel. 

In  short,  the  variety  of  opinion  within  the  Eomish  Camp 
which  Mr.  Gladstone's  pamphlet  had  elicited,  was  not  ill  de- 
scribed by  a  Protestant  critic  in  these  words : — "  The  con- 
troversy now  going  on  about  the  Vatican  decrees  and  the 
position  of  Boman  Catholics  as  regards  their  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical allegiance  seems  to  show  pretty  clearly  that  there 
are  no  fewer  than  four  distinct  and  conflicting  views  held  on 
this  subject  by  persons  of  more  or  less  consideration  within  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church.  First,  Lord  Acton  says  in  eflfect  that 
the  claims  of  the  Papacy  are  to  the  full  as  exorbitant  and  would, 
if  they  were  conceded  in  practice,  be  as  destructive  to  the  civil 
allegiance  of  those  who  admit  them  as  their  strongest  opponents 
have  ever  represented  them  to  be.  But,  he  argues,  they  are  not, 
and  never  have  been  or  will  be,  conceded  in  practice.  Secondly, 
Monsignor  Capel  declares  that,  interpreted  as  he  interprets  them, 
the  claims  of  the  Papacy  are  not  destructive  of  civil  allegiance. 
Thirdly,  Sir  George  Bowyer  and  Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour,  while 
also  declaring  that  these  claims  do  not  affect  civil  allegiance,  re- 
pudiate Monsignor  Capel's  interpretation  of  them,  implying  there- 
by that,  if  that  interpretation  were  correct,  they  would  interfere 
with  civil  allegiance.  And,  lastly,  Mr.  Martin  Archer  Shee  al- 
leges in  effect  that  the  most  exorbitant  and  dangerous  of  these 
claims  has  never  been  advanced  at  all  with  the  requisite  and  bind- 
ing formalities,  and  that  Papal  infallibility  has  been  only  promul- 
gated by  the  Pope,  saci'o  approbante  concUio,  and  not,  as  it 
should  have  been,  in  the  form  of  a  declaration  by  a  General  Coun- 
cil, *  clenched  by  its  own  anathema.' " 

And  if  anything  could  have  helped  to  show  the  non-Catholic 
world  how  deep  the  schism  between  the  professing  members  of  the 
Church  Universal  reached,  it  would  have  been  a  circular  which 
Archbishop  Manning  issued  towards  the  end  of  November,  just 
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before  his  departure  for  Borne.  He  quoted  the  letter  of  Cardinal 
Antonelli  at  the  time  of  the  Vatican  Council,  a  letter  which  asserted 
the  perfect  authoritativeness  of  the  decrees  passed  at  that  Council; 
and  added  these  significant  paragraphs : — 

"  This  declaration  was  made  by  the  Cardinal  in  answer  to  the 
objection  of  some  persons  who  had  thought  that  the  decrees  of  the 
Vatican  Council,  although  they  had  been  solemnly  defined  and 
confirmed  by  the  Sovereign  PontiflF  in  the  Council  itself,  might 
require  some  further  promulgation  as  a  condition  of  their  being 
regarded  as  publicly  binding  upon  the  whole  Chiurch. 

"  Events  which  unhappily  are  notorious  induce  us  to  make 
known  to  the  Faithful,  lest  any  should  be  misled  by  the  words  or 
example  of  one  or  two  who  still  profess  to  be  Catholic,  that  who- 
soever does  not  in  his  heart  receive  and  believe  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Infallibility  of  the 
Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  they  have  been  defined  by  the  Supreme  Au- 
thority of  the  Church,  does  by  that  very  fact  cease  to  be  a  Catholic. 

"  The  Encyclical  Ineffc^Uia  Deus,  by  which,  on  the  8th  of 
December,  1854,  the  Sovereign  PontiflF  defined  'that  the  most 
blessed  Virgin  Mary  was,  by  a  singular  grace  and  privilege  of  Al- 
mighty God,  and  by  reason  of  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour 
of  mankind,  preserved  in  the  first  moment  of  her  conception  free 
from  all  stain  of  original  sin,'  contained  these  words : — 

"  *  Wherefore,  if  any  persons,  which  God  forbid,  shall  presume 
to  think  in  their  hearts  otherwise  than  we  have  now  defined,  let 
them  know  that  they  are  condemned  by  their  own  judgment,  that 
they  have  suffered  shipwreck  in  faith,  and  have  fallen  away  from. 
the  unity  of  the  Church.' 

"  In  like  manner,  the  Constitution  of  the  Vatican  Council 
which  defined  that  *  the  Boman  PontiflF,  when  he  speaks  ex 
cathedra — that  is,  when  discharging  the  oflSce  of  Paistor  and 
Teacher  of  all  Christians,  he,  by  virtue  of  his  supreme  Apostolic 
authority,  defines  a  doctrine  of  faith  or  morals  to  be  held  by 
the  Universal  Church' — is  infallible,  ended  with  these  words : — 

" '  And  if  any  one,  which  God  forbid,  shall  presume  to  con- 
tradict this  our  definition,  let  him  be  anathema.' 

"  It  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that  some  who  openly  re- 
fuse to  believe  the  said  doctrines,  persist  nevertheless  in  calling 
themselves  Catholics,  and  give  out  that  they  go  to  Confession 
and  to  Holy  Communion  in  the  Catholic  Church.  We  there- 
fore hereby  warn  them  that,  in  so  doing,  they  deceive  our 
clergy  by  concealing  their  imbelief,  and  that  in  every  such  Con- 
fession and  Communion  they  commit  a  sacrilege  to  their  own 
greater  condemnation." 

This  practically  amounted  to  an  excommunication  of  the 
"  DoUingerites,"  an  excommunication  adapted  to  modem  tisages 
as  was  not  unaptly  remarked.  Lord  Acton,  and  those  who  took 
the  same  line  that  he  had  done,  were  told  in  eflFect  that  they 
had  by  their  heretical  opinions  cut  themselves  oflT  from   com- 
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mimion  with  their  Church;  and  that  their  not  being  formally 
excommunicated  was  only  because,  by  their  denial  of  Catholic 
doctrines,  they  had,  i/psofacto^  excommunicated  themselves. 

At  Borne  itself,  the  Voce  deUa  Veritd^  one  of  the  leading 
organs  of  Ultramontane  opinion,  put  forth  an  article  immediately 
on  the  appearance  of  the-  telegram  announcing  Mr.  Gladstone's 
pamphlet.  It  ascribed  its  publication  to  the  alarm  occasioned  by 
the  progress  Catholicism  was  making  in  England.  ^^  The  innume- 
rable conversions,''  said  the  Voce,  "  which  are  occurring  daily  in 
England,  and  which  are  the  presage  of  the  return  of  that  Island  of 
the  Saints  to  the  centre  of  unity,  have  created  alarm  among  the  men 
who  are  the  most  tenacious  of  Anglicanism.  One  of  these  is  the 
&mous  (UfaTnoso)  Gladstone,  who,  as  a  telegram  informs  us,  has 
just  published  a  book  against  Catholic  Bome.  He,  William  Glad- 
stone, who  loves  our  literature,  our  arts,  and,  it  would  seem, 
even  our  country — he,  who  seemed  to  entertain  a  reverence  {culto) 
for  the  Pope,  and  a  profound  respect  for  the  Catholic  religion — has 
chosen  this  moment,  when  the  Holy  See  is  despoiled  and  impri- 
soned, and  the  Catholic  Church  cruelly  attacked,  to  rise  against 
us,  not  only  without  reason  but  against  reason.  Can  this  be  to 
clear  himself  of  the  suspicion  of  hidden  Catholicism  ?  Can  it  be 
through  the  conversations  he  had  with  Dollinger,  whom  he  went 
to  visit  in  Germany  in  September  last  ?" 

The  Osservatore,  praising  those  who  had  risen  to  confute  Glad- 
stone's pamphlet,  said :  "  We  conclude  by  expressing  our  hope, 
which  is  also  an  ardent  desire,  that  the  Protestants  of  England, 
and  above  all  Signer  Gladstone,  will  attentively  read  again  the 
stupendous  (stupenda)  letter  of  Monsignor  Manning.  It  is  not 
possible  but  that  those  courteous  but  grave  words  will  have  great 
efficacy  upon  well-disposed  minds  proud  of  their  liberty.  It  is 
not  possible  but  that  they  will  recognise  at  once  that  the  saintly 
Prelate  is  not  a  timid  defender  of  a  lost  cause  nor  a  leader  of  slaves, 
but  a  true  Englishman,  a  true  Christian,  a  man  perhaps  destined 
to  reconduct  to  the  fold  of  Christ  the  descendants  of  so  many 
saints,  the  most  sober-minded  men,  perhaps,  who  exist.  God  grant 
that  Signer  Gladstone  may  be  among  the  first." 

And,  to  set  against  the  determined  Protestantism  of  the  mass 
of  the  English  people,  there  were  no  doubt  certain  strata  of  society 
at  this  time —chiefly  among  the  upper  classes — in  which  a  tendency 
to  Bomanism  was  very  manifest.  Oue  important  and  distinguished 
convert  in  particular,  the  Papacy  had  to  boast  of  in  the  Marquis 
of  Bipon,  formerly  known  as  Earl  de  Grey — a  Liberal,  a  member 
of  Gladstone's  administration ;  a  politician  whose  antecedents  had 
not,  to  the  world  at  large,  connected  him  in  any  way  with  the  reli- 
gious workings  of  modem  thought,  least  of  all,  perhaps,  with 
Bomish  proclivities.  Lord  Bipon  was  Grand  Master  of  the  English 
Freemasons;  and  his  unexpected  resignation  of  this  post — in 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  subsequently  chosen  to  succeed 
him — ^was  the  immediate  precursor  of  the  announcement  that  he 
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had  joined  a  Church  to  which  the  Society  of  Freemasons  was  an 
offence. 

A^in,  the  trumpeters  of  Papistical  successes  might  execute  a 
flourish  over  the  pilgrimage  of  four  hundred  devotees  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  Edmund  of  Abingdon,  at  Pontigny,  which  started  from 
Victoria  Station  to  Dieppe  on  the  1st  of  September,  the  inde&ti- 
gable  Archbishop  Manning  having  preceded  them.  We  quote 
from  a  contemporary  report  some  touches  of  description  with  re- 
ference to  this  strange  episode  of  English  religious  life  in  the 
fourth  decade  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  : — 

^'  The  assembly  was  of  a  very  miscellaneous  character,  but  was 
chiefly  distinguished  from  that  of  last  year  by  the  vast  number  of 
priests  who  accompanied  it-.  At  a  fietir  estimate  priests  and  semi- 
narists must  have  formed  a  third  of  the  whole  body.  There  were 
not,  comparatively,  so  many  women  as  last  year,  though  there 
were  many  very  young  faces,  both  of  boys  and  girls,  to  be  seen, 
some  of  whom  could  scarcely  have  been  more  than  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years  old.  The  assembly  displayed  all  the  characteristics  both 
in  dress  and  deportment  common  to  a  body  of  exciusionists,  and  a 
pretty  good  business  was  done  at  the  newspaper  stalls  and  in  the 
refreshment  rooms.  A  badge  was  provided  for  the  pilgrimage 
— a  scarlet  shield  on  a  white  ground,  surmounted  by  a  cross ;  but, 
so  far  as  could  be  seen,  very  few  thought  well  to  adorn  themselves 
with  it,  and  by  far  the  larger  part  bore  no  mark  bespeaking  their 
errand.  Different,  too,  from  last  year,  very  few  distinguished  per- 
sons were  to  be  seen  upon  the  platform.  Lord  Edward  Howard 
and  Lord  Gainsborough  were  alone  discernible. 

"  A  programme  of  prayers  for  the  whole  journey  had  been 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  '  Manual  of  Devotions ; '  and,  according 
to  the  instructions  as  thus  set  forth,  the  pious  excursionists  had 
plenty  to  occupy  their  time,  both  on  the  railway  and  on  the  steam- 
boat, and  to  relieve  (or  intensify)  the  tedium  and  discomfort 
usually  attending  such  a  journey.  Between  London  and  New- 
haven  the  time  was  beguiled  by  prayers,  led  in  the  different  com- 
partments by  priests  distributed  for  the  purpose,  for  the  Pope 
and  his  persecuted  Church,  and  for  the  conversion  of  bad  Catholics. 
In  the  port  of  Dieppe  the  pilgrims  indulged  in  a  few  hynms,  while 
the  journey  between  Dieppe  and  Paris  was  enlivened  by  prayers 
for  the  conversion  of  England  and  similar  desirable  objects. 

''  Arriving  at  Paris  the  pilgrims  attended  mass  in  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires.  They  shortly  afterwards  left  by 
railway  for  St.  Florentin,  which  they  reached  about  one  o'clock. 
They  were  received  at  the  railway  station  by  the  superior  of  the 
Convent  of  Pontigny,  to  which  town  they  immediately  proceeded. 
Vehicles  of  all  kinds  were  waiting  at  the  station,  and  about  two 
or  three  hundred  persons  were  collected,  by  whom  the  pilgrims 
were  respectfully  received.  Those  of  them  who  were  unable  to 
walk  went  in  carriages,  but  the  rest  formed  a  procession,  and  they 
slowly  marched  out  of  the  station  carrying  five  banners,  and  sing- 
ing Latin  canticles. 
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**  Notwithstanding  the  heat  the  pilgrims  accomplished  the 
distance  (eight  kilometres)  between  the  St  Florentin  railway  sta- 
tion and  Pontigny  in  three  hours  without  exhibiting  signs  of 
excessive  fatigue.  Lord  Edward  Howard,  the  brother  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  marched  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  bearing  the 
banner  of  the  pilgrimage.  Fifty  pilgrims  followed,  carrying  hymn- 
books  in  their  hands,  after  whom  came  Lord  Gainsborough,  with 
the  banner  of  St.  Edward,  attended  by  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of 
Westminster.  Monsignor  Stonor  and  Dr.  Clifford,  with  the  ban- 
ner of  the  College  of  St.  Edmund,  came  next,  followed  by  the 
students  and  professors,  who  were  headed  by  the  president  of  the 
college,  Monsignor  Paterson.  Then  came  Lord  Douglas,  bearing 
the  banner  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  followed  by  the  students, 
professors,  and  rector  of  the  seminary  of  St.  Thomas.  The  proces- 
sion closed  with  the  Bishop  of  Amycla,  coadjutor  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Westminster.  Archbishop  Manning,  and  several  priests  and 
laymen,  who  have  been  here  during  the  last  two  days,  went  to  meet 
the  procession,  together  with  the  Fathers  of  the  Abbey  and  several 
French  ecclesiastics.  The  procession  arrived  at  Pontigny  at 
five  p.m.,  and,  after  a  short  prayer  had  been  offered  up  in  the 
church,  the  pilgrims  proceeded  to  the  refectory  of  the  monastery, 
where  dinner  was  served.  Those  pilgrims  who  had  not  succeed^ 
in  obtaining  quarters  at  the  monastery,  and  the  ladies  of  the  pil- 
grimage, then  went  to  get  lodgings,  which,  however,  were  only  ob- 
tained with  difficulty,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  commissioners." 

But  in  reality  the  proportions  of  this  pilgrimage  were  very  dis- 
appointing to  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  promoting  it.  The 
number  of  four  hundred  was  considered  very  far  from  encouraging 
as  an  augury  for  the  future  or  permanent  success  of  such  under- 
takings in  England.  At  one  time  the  project  had  seemed  likely  to 
fail  altogether,  and  it  was  said  that  many  of  the  party  had  to  be 
bribed  by  the  offer  of  free  excursion  tickets,  to  undertake  the  holy 
act! 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  controversial  excitement,  we 
must  allude  to  the  enormous  avidity  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone's 
brochv/res  were  devoured  by  the  reading  world.  The  nimiber  of 
the  Contemporary  Review  in  which  his  Essay  on  Bitualism  ap- 
peared, ran  through  fifteen  editions  in  rapid  succession.  Of  the 
pamphlet  on  the  Vatican  Decrees  100,000  copies  had  been  sold 
within  a  month,  the  issue  of  a  cheap  sixpenny  reprint  not  im- 
peding the  sale  of  the  larger  edition. 

Turning  to  the  working-classes  of  society  in  England  this 
year,  we  find  them  occupied  with  very  different  disputes  from  those 
which  exercised  the  minds  of  theorists  on  civil  and  religious  alle- 
giance. The  practical  question  with  labourers  in  all  branches  of 
industry,  was  how  to  secure  what  they  considered  sufficiently  high 
remuneration  for  their  labour.  Their  employers  on  the  other 
hand  had  to  decide  how  not  to  pay  them  more  than  would  ensure 
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for  themselves  a  sufficient!;  high  rate  of  profits  on  their  expended 
capital.  The  dispute,  which  had  till  lately  been  confined  to  the 
departments  of  mining  industry  and  trade,  had,  under  the  pre- 
siding agitation  of  Mr.  Joseph  Arch  and  his  allies,  been  extended 
to  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  country,  and  it  was  in  the  farm- 
ing districts  of  the  Eastern  Counties  that  the  warfiure  at  this  time 
assumed  its  prominent  features.  In  the  coal  and  iron  trade  also, 
however,  strikes  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  in  wages 
which  began  early  this  year  after  the  long  period  of  inflation. 
From  October,  1871,  the  increase  had  been  constant,  varying,  for 
hewers,  in  the  different  districts,  from  fifty  to  eighty-six  per  cent. 
But  early  in  1874  a  change  began.  The  inflated  price  of  coal 
during  the  past  year  had  rapidly  operated  to  limit  consumption. 
Iron  had  been  less  in  demand,  owing  to  the  same  cause.  The  de- 
mand being  less,  a  smaller  amount  of  labour  was  needed  to  furnish 
the  supply :  and  the  men  who  had  been  enjoying  exceptionally 
high  wages,  found  themselves  confronted  with  a  reiduction  of  ten 
or  fifteen,  or,  as  in  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  South  Staf- 
fordshire, twenty  per  cent.  The  local  strikes  that  ensued  on  this 
state  of  things  were  numerous ;  but  they  were  not  of  a  formidable 
character.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  men  quietly  acquiesced. 
In  every  case  of  dispute  the  employers  of  labour  proved  substan- 
tially victorious.  The  increasing  prevalence  of  the  system  of  ar- 
bitration, and  the  improving  knowledge  on  both  sides  of  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  question,  took  away  from  these  colliery 
and  mining  strikes  much  of  the  bitterness  of  the  old  feeling.  An 
interview  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  some  of  the  men  on  strike 
at  the  Aston  Hall  Colliery,  in  fact,  was  characteristic  of  the  pre- 
sent phase  of  the  contest.  The  men  on  strike  had  not  only  de- 
clined to  accept  a  compromise  as  to  terms,  but  they  had  refused 
to  resume  work  on  any  terms,  unless  four  non-union  men  who  had 
been  working  during  the  strike  were  dismissed.  Mr.  Gladstone 
received  them  at  the  Vestry-room,  Hawarden,  and  reasoned  with 
them  on  the  tyranny  of  this  last  proceeding.     He  said : — 

^'A  question  arose  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  wages,  and  as  I 
understand,  four  workmen  in  the  pit  differed  from  the  majority  of 
the  workmen,  as  they  thought  fit  to  accept  the  wages  offered  by 
the  company,  or  to  make  some  terms  with  them,  and  to  continue 
work  upon  those  terms.  The  majority  in  the  exercise  of  their  un- 
doubted right — I  don't  care  a  pin  whether  the  instruction  came 
from  the  Central  Union  or  not  if  they  chose  to  place  confidence  in 
it — refused  to  work  for  less  than  what  they  considered  to  be  the 
value  of  their  labour ;  but  these  men  who  thought  otherwise,  though 
they  were  only  four,  had  as  good  right  to  form  an  opinion  as  tibe 
majority  had ;  and  if  we  have  come  in  this  country  to  the  day  when 
the  majority  shall  endeavour  to  put  down  the  minority  and  refuse 
freedom  of  opinion  to  those  who  are  fewer  in  nimibers,  in  my 
opinion,  the  country  will  be  one  of  which  I  should  say  the  sooner 
we  get  out  of  it  the  better. 
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**  Your  condition  is  difiFerent  from  that  of  other  labourers.  The 
agricultaral  labourers  till  quite  lately  were  not  aware  that  they  had 
any  power  in  their  own  hands  arising  from  their  own  labour,  but 
tiiey  have  been  making  demands  of  late,  and  I  must  say,  so  far 
as  I  have  seen,  those  demands  have  been  moderate  demands.    But 
I  never  heard  of  a  case  throughout  the  whole  country  where  agri- 
cultural labourers  have  gone  to  a  farmer  and  said,  ^  Such  and  such 
peracmB  differ  from  us.    They  refused  to  strike  when  we  struck, 
and  we  require  you  to  turn  them  off,  or  else  we  will  not  go  back 
to  work.'    Your  position  is  an  excellent  position.     You  have  an 
excellent  organisation,  an  immense  establishment  all  through  the 
country  by  which  you  can  communicate  one  with  another ;  you  are 
a  large  body  discharging  a  difiBcult  and  arduous  occupation — very 
difficult,  very  arduous ;  don't  suppose  I  make  light  of  that.     It  is 
no  small  thing  in  my  opinion  for  a  man  to  go  down  below  the  sur- 
twee  of  the  earth,  away  from  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  spend  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  life  there.     You  ought  to  be  well  paid ; 
I  am  glad  you  ajre  well  paid.     But  let  me  tell  you  that  no  portion 
of  the  community  has  advanced  so  much  within  the  last  forty  or 
fifty  years  as  yourselves.     It  is  hardly  credible.     One  can  hardly 
understand  how  it  could  have  been." — After  referriog  to  a  local 
incident  to  contrast  the  past  condition  of  the  miner  when  he  re- 
ceived only  two  shillings  a  day,  with  the  present,  Mr.  Gladstone 
continued : — "  Just  think  of  the  immense  change  in  your  condi- 
tion.    Ought  you  not  to  be  satisfied  with  it  ?      Why  should  you 
endeavour  to  press  your  opinion  upon  four  men  ?     They  may  be 
right  and  you  wrong,  or  you  wrong  and  they  right.     I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  give  an  opinion  upon  that ;  but  as  they  have  no  right  to 
interfere  with  you,  so  you  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  them. 
As  Englishmen,  as  Welshmen,  I  appeal  to  you  not  to  interfere 
with  them.     Give  them  liberty ;  let  them  exercise  their  own  judg- 
ment.    You  are  quite  strong  enough  in  your  endeavour  to  keep 
np  the  wages,  but  don't  interfere  with  others  who  are  taking  a 
different  course.    You  will  destroy  the  whole  moral  strength  of 
your  position  if  you  do  it." 

With  this,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  his  copious  eloquence,  Mr. 
Gladstone  argued  out  the  matter  with  the  disaffected  miners ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  sarcastic  passages  of  the  daily  press,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  his  words  did  not  merely  beat  the 
air.  The  miners  retired  to  think  over  what  he  had  said,  and  ended 
by  rescinding  their  resolution  against  the  non-Union  men. 

The  recent  extension  of  the  disputes  between  labour  and 
capital  to  the  department  of  agricultural  industry,  had  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  two  antagonistic  combinations,  the  National 
Agricultural  Labourers'  Union,  and  the  Farmers'  Association.  In 
the  Spring  of  1873,  the  labourers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exning, 
in  Si^olk,  demanded  an  increase  of  l8.  per  week  in  wages,  the 
previous  rate  having  been  128. ;  the  demand  was  granted  by  the 
fieurmers,  but  they  declared  that  they  had  acted  without  any  re- 
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ference  to  the  forces  of  the  National  Union  to  which  the  labourers 
themselves  were  ready  to  ascribe  the  concession.  Whether,  how- 
ever, it  was  due  to  the  National  Union  or  not,  in  the  first  instance, 
it  was  certainly  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Union  that  a 
first  demand  was  made  in  February  this  year  (1874),  for  a  similar 
increase  of  Is.  per  week.  The  demand  was  one  which  from  the 
fEinners'  point  of  view  could  not  be  granted  at  the  time  and  under 
the  circumstances,  without  a  dangerous  surrender  of  their  inde- 
pendence, and  they  refused  the  increase.  Upon  this,  the  men 
struck  work.  The  next  step  was  the  meeting  of  the  District 
Farmers'  Association  at  Newmarket,  in  March,  when  the  resolution 
was  taken  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  hours  or  wages, 
and  that  as  long  as  the  men  should  continue  on  strike,  all  himds 
belonging  to  the  Union  should  be  locked  out.  To  these  resolutions 
another  more  general  one  was  added  a  few  days  afterwards,  to  the 
effect  that  '^members  of  the  Association  should  not  in  future 
employ  any  man  to  work  for  them  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Union." 

Now  this  declaration  provoked  a  great  deal  of  animadversion 
in  the  public  mind,  and  was  defended  on  the  other  hand  by  some 
cogent  reasons.  To  deny  the  labourers  a  right  of  combination  in 
their  own  interests,  was  manifestly  beyond  the  province  of  the 
farmer ;  but  he  might  fairly,  in  the  exigencies  of  actual  warfiure, 
refuse  to  employ  those  who  were  making  use  of  the  machinery  of 
combination  to  force  him  into  a  line  of  action  contrary  to  what 
he  considered  to  be  his  interests.  In  fact,  the  case  was  simply  one 
where  interest  was  arranged  against  interest,  and  where  there  was 
no  abstract  right  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  East  Suffolk  fw- 
mers  had  been,  as  a  rule,  friendly  and  indulgent  to  their  men  ;  and 
it  was  remarked  that  the  men  did  not  even  now  shew  themselves 
insensible  to  the  fact,  and  aimed  at  carrying  out  their  views  in  no 
bitter  spirit.  The  Bishop  of  Manchester,  indeed,  took  up  the 
question  on  their  side  and  against  the  feurmers,  as  though  the 
latter  were  sinning  against  moral  obligations,  or  as  he  put  it,  acting 
as  though  they  were  "  mad  "  in  view  of  future  dangers,  in  excluding 
Union  men,  and  in  not  granting  their  labourers  as  much  as  158. 
per  week  wages ;  but  political  economists  considered  his  letter  as 
neither  philosophical  nor  discreet.  Yet  the  fiurmers,  in  the  heat 
of  conflict,  had  taken  too  broad  an  issue.  To  exclude  Union  men 
as  a  temporary  strategical  move,  was  one  thing ;  to  lock  their 
doors  permanently  against  all  Unionists,  on  principle,  was  an  un- 
warrantable ignoring  of  the  right  of  labour  to  peaceable  combi- 
nations in  its  own  interest.  Doubtless  the  farmers  would  not  have 
contested  the  right  of  their  men  to  form  local  unions,  if  that  had 
been  all.  What  did  anger  them  was  that  they  should  be  dictated 
to  by  some  central  and  distant  council,  seated  at  Leamington  or 
elsewhere,  and  controlled  by  Mr.  Joseph  Arch  and  his  associates. 

War  being  declared,  the  question  was,  which  party  could  be 
driven  to  yield  first.    Before  the  farmer,  in  the  fature,  loomed  the 
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ezigenoies  of  harvest  time.  The  labourer  had  to  calculate  on  the 
length  of  period  for  which  the  funds  of  the  Union  would  be  able 
to  support  him  in  idleness  at  the  rate  of  98.  a  week. 

The  first  effect  of  the  lock  out  was  to  increase  rapidly  the 
number  of  Union  men.  Popular  feeling  was  on  their  side. 
Glaggow  miners,  Manchester  artisans,  Dorsetshire  peasants,  all 
held  meetings  to  show  their  sympathy  with  the  discharged 
labourers;  philanthropic  essayists  wrote  in  their  favour;  and 
trades  imions  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry  united  to  supply  the 
Agricultural  Labourers'  Union  with  funds  to  carry  on  the  warfare. 

Various  attempts  were  made  at  arbitration.  Early  in  April, 
Mr.  Ball,  a  delegate  of  the  Union,  offered  to  receive  proposals 
fix>m  the  masters ;  but  the  one  condition  on  which  he  insisted, 
viz.  that  the  men  should  be  allowed  to  retain  their  connection  with 
the  Union,  was  not  admitted,  and  the  negotiation  broke  down. 

Secondly.  Mr.  Mundella,  M.P.  on  April  1 1  suggested  terms  of 
compromise ;  but  again,  though  the  National  Union  were  ready  to 
endorse  them,  the  farmers  refused. 

Thirdly.  An  offer  was  made  by  the  Littleport  branch  of  the 
Agricultural  Labourers'  Union  to  return  to  work  at  158,  per 
week  as  the  lowest  rate  of  wages,  with  right  of  remaining  in  the 
Union.     This,  naturally,  was  rejected  also. 

Fourthly.  Lord  Waveney,  one  of  the  largest  landed  pro- 
prietors in  Suffolk,  made  a  futile  proposal  to  institute  committees 
of  arbitration  formed  of  the  resident  landowners  in  each  union. 

Fifthly.  Mr.  Brand,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  tried 
to  mediate,  by  suggesting  to  the  chairman  of  the  League  certain 
modifications  of  the  objectionable  rules,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
commending the  farmers  to  recognise  the  Union.  Again  they  re- 
fused :  "  Let  us  so  fight  the  Union  now,"  said  one  orator,  "  that 
we  may  never  hear  of  it  again.  There  is  no  middle  course.  Arbi- 
tration stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  us  all,  and  I  hope  we  shall  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it." 

Sixthly.  On  May  7  an  attempt  not  quite  so  barren  of  results, 
was  made  by  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  and  Mr.  Dixon,  members  of  Par- 
liament, to  strike  out  conditions  of  compromise  with  a  committee 
of  farmers.  The  Lincolnshire  Labour  League  consenting  to  sus- 
pend its  objectionable  rules  with  a  view  to  withdrawing  them 
altogether,  the  farmers  relaxed  on  the  subject  of  the  Union; 
and  in  Lincolnshire,  on  May  23,  the  strike  and  the  lock-out  were 
8imultaDeou8ly  withdrawn. 

But  the  Lincolnshire  labourers  were  few  in  proportion  to  those 
of  Suffolk;  and  the  concession  of  the  Lincolnshire  farmers  did 
not  influence  the  farmers  of  Suffolk.  These  last  refused  an  offer 
made  by  Messrs.  Morley  and  Dixon  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Union,  to  the  effect  that  the  men  were  ready  to  work  without 
any  increase  on  present  wages,  if  only  the  inhibition  of  Union 
membership  were  withdrawn.  The  farmers  of  Newmarket  and 
Bvij  St.  Edmund's  met,  and  again  positively  refused  to  recognise 
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the  Union.  And  a  few  days  after,  the  National  Union  cancelled 
their  own  concession,  and  affirmed  that  any  settlement  which  did 
not  secure  increase  of  wages  would  be  unsatisfSskotory.  So  the 
hostile  forces  remained  for  the  most  part  in  their  old  position. 

'^  At  the  beginning  of  June  there  were  about  2000  men  locked 
out "  (we  here  quote  from  an  article  in  BlackwoocPa  Magazine, 
from  which  some  of  our  previous  statements  have  been  taken). 
^<  On  June  6  the  West  Suffolk  Farmers'  Defence  Association  met, 
and  resolved,  ^  That  this  Association  cannot  recognise  the  Unions 
as  at  present  constituted;  and  until  the  time  and  power  of 
striking  are  modified,  and  the  course  of  action  now  adopted  by  the 
Unions,  discontinued,  it  must  decline  the  overtures  of  the  inde- 
pendent supporters  of  the  Unions.'  This  resolution  was  explained 
to  mean  that  the  association  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  delegates,  and  would  decline  the  overtures  of  independent 
supporters  of  the  Unions,  till  the  striking  power  was  expunged  &om 
the  Union  rules,  till  the  voices  of  Mr.  Arch,  Mr.  Ball  and  Mr. 
Taylor  were  no  more  heard  to  influence  the  men,  and  till  the 
Labourera^  Chronicle  was  suppressed.  According  to  this  arrange- 
ment. Unionism  would  or  might  continue  to  exist ;  but  so  fan 
from  there  being  thereafter  any  effective  combination  of  the  men, 
even  for  legitimate  and  proper  objects,  only  a  union  of  that 
harmless  sort  in  which  the  farmers,  and  not  the  combiners,  were 
to  judge  what  were  fit  and  proper  objects  to  combine  for,  would  be 
allowed.  With  a  Union  so  constituted,  the  fiEtrmers  would  consent 
to  negotiate ;  but  obviously  the  men  would  scarcely  find  it  worth 
their  while  to  belong  to  it.  Undoubtedly  the  permitted  Union 
would  be  a  very  ^  harmless '  Union  indeed.  As  one  of  the  delegates 
sarcastically  said  about  it :  ^  If  the  men  would  allow  their  hands 
to  be  tied  behind  them,  the  employers  would  be  ready  to  fight 
them.' " 

The  getting  in  of  the  hay-harvest,  the  "  haysel,"  as  it  is  called 
in  Suffolk,  had  been  looked  forward  to  as  a  crisis  in  the  contest. 
Now,  thought  the  labourers  and  their  friends,  the  fEurmers  will 
never  be  able  to  do  without  the  help  of  the  hands  they  have  dis- 
carded. But  circmnstances  proved  fetvourable  to  ,t^e  fEurmers. 
The  crop  was  a  light  one,  and  it  was  got  in  without  difficulty  by 
the  aid  of  machinery  and  by  such  unskilled  labour  as  was  to  be 
had.  And  as  the  wheat-harvest  drew  near,  the  employers  con- 
tinued to  shew  no  dismay;  while  the  labourers,  with  lessening 
hope  of  harvest  wages,  began  to  pine  on  their  Union  pittance  and 
to  distrust  the  omnipotence  of  their  boasted  League.  On  July  1, 
an  expedition  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  of  them  started  on  a  "  pil- 
grimage" to  the  large  towns  of  the  manufacturing  districts  to 
elicit  sympathy  and  support.  There  was  keen  competition  amongst 
the  men,  tired  of  their  fourteen  weeks'  idleness,  for  the  privilege 
of  joining  this  expedition,  of  which  the  following  account  is  given 
in  contemporary  notes : 

"  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  the  general  secie- 
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tary  of  the  Unioii,  the  men  left  Newmarket  on  June  29.  They 
each  wore  blue  ribbons,  and  some  carried  flags,  while  others 
coUeoted  money  along  the  route.  The  procession  was  headed 
by  a  waggon  drawn  by  one  horse,  on  which  were  placarded  the 
words  ^Money-box,*  from  which  one  was  given  to  understand 
that  ample  provision  had  been  made  for  conveying  almost  any 
sum  that  would  be  forthcoming.  Cambridge  was  the  first  town 
throi]^h  which  the  procession  marched,  headed  by  two  men  car<^ 
lying  a  large  banner  with  the  letters  ^N.A.L.U.'  embroidered 
on  it ;  the  procession  went  through  the  town,  singing  what  were 
termed  Union  songs,  the  sale  of  which,  on  a  broad  sheet,  at  one 
penny  each,  appeared  the  most  money- producing  element  in  the 
whole  affair.  At  the  Black  Swan,  in  Butcher  Bow,  substantial 
viands  had  been  provided  by  the  sole  liberality  of  Mr.  Henry 
Thomas  Hall,  Town  Councillor  of  Cambridge.  An  open-air 
meeting,  at  which  that  gentleman  presided,  was  afterwards  held 
on  the  Common.  It  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Hall,  Mr-  Taylor, 
and  others.  Besolutions  were  passed  in  favour  of  the  men,  and 
a  collection  made  in  aid  of  their  support  amongst  the  crowd. 
Some  thousands  of  people  were  assembled.  The  money  collected 
in  Cambridge  amounted  to  251. 

'*The  next  morning,  before  continuing  their  journey,  the 
labourers  formed  into  a  procession,  and  again  marched  through 
the  principal  streets  of  Cambridge,  but  the  enthusiasm  evinced 
by  Uie  natives  in  favour  of  the  men  was  not  particularly  great. 
The  party  then  set  out  for  Bedford,  walking  to  Lord's  Bridge,  a 
small  station  on  the  London  and  North-Westem  Railway,  whence 
they  went  by  train  to  Gamlingay.  Here  they  again  took  to  the 
road,  and  marched  through  Potton,  where  they  stopped  for  dinner, 
to  Sandy,  the  remainder  of  the  journey  to  Bedford  being  accom- 
plished once  more  by  the  aid  of  the  railway,  where  they  arrived 
about  five  o'clock.  Half  an  hour's  rest  and  a  few  cups  of  tea 
and  coffee  having  been  consumed  (no  beer),  the  party  again 
started  with  flags  flying,  and  headed  by  a  brass  band,  for  the  new 
Market  Hill,  where  a  meeting  had  been  arranged  for  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  H.  Wright,  a  landowner  of  Luton. 

"  On  Wednesday  the  men  proceeded  through  Olney  to  North- 
ampton, where  they  halted  for  the  night.  They  were  enthusias- 
tically received  by  the  working  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  pro- 
vided with  refreshment.     Part  of  the  journey  was  done  by  rail. 

"On  Sunday  night  the  men  slept  at  West  Bromwich,  and 
started  in  the  morning  for  Wolverhampton.  The  route  was 
through  Wednesbury,  and  a  more  disagreeable  walk  the  men 
could  not  possibly  have  had — dirty,  smoky,  black-looking  roads, 
with  no  scenery  whatever  at  any  part  of  the  ten  miles'  journey. 
No  stoppage  of  any  kind  was  made  anywhere  on  the  route  except 
at  Wednesbury,  and  that  was  only  for  a  minute  or  two.  Here, 
and  in  fact  all  along  the  route,  the  natives  seemed  very  much 
astonished  at  the  pilgrims,  but  still  seemed  to  take  an  interest 
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in  them,  and  not  a  few  ga^e  them  a  copper  or  two.  Wolver- 
hampton was  reached  at  about  two  o'clock,  and  at  the  entrance 
to  the  town  the  party  were  met  by  a  veiy  good  band  of  musio 
and  a  large  crowd,  as  usual.  Dinner  took  place  immediately 
after  their  arrival,  and  was  served  at  Mr.  Walsh's  factory,  that 
gentleman  bearing  the  expense  thereof.  After  dinner,  and  when 
they  had  rested  for  about  an  hour,  they  again  set  off  in  proces- 
sion, with  the  band  and  a  large  crowd  of  persons,  to  parade  the 
streets,  which  they  did  for  the  next  two  or  three  hours.  In  the 
evening  there  was  a  meeting,  and  a  large  amount  of  money  was 
obtained.  The  amount  subscribed  at  Birmingham  reached  the 
large  sum  of  over  150i." 

It  was  evident  that  the  strike  was  being  starved  out  for  want 
of  ftmds.     The   employers    had   been    emphatically  victorious. 
They  had  relied  with  confidence  on  their  knowledge  of  their  own 
district,  and  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  population.    The 
amount  of  labour  hitherto  employed  by  the  Eastern  Counties' 
farmer  had  as  a  rule  been  over  and  above  what  was  actually 
needed ;  a  margin  being  habitually  expended  on  the  finish  and 
perfection  for  which  the  art  in  those  regions  was  famous.     Now  on 
the  present  occasion,  as  soon  as  the  bidk  of  the  labourers  was  dis- 
missed, all  unnecessary  work  was  at  once  suspended;   in  many 
places  the  farmer  himself  and  his  family  put  their  hands  to  the 
business.    There  was  a  sufficient  supply  of  new  applicants,  who  if 
less  skilful  than  those  they  succeeded,  were  competent  to  tide  the 
farmer  through  his  harvest  needs.    The  hot  summer  accelerated 
by  a  week  or  two  the  termination  of  the  strife.    The  harvest  was 
more  than  usually  prolific.     After  the  middle  of  July  the  discon- 
tented labourers  became  aware  that,  what  with  machinery  and  new 
hands,  the  masters  could  dispense  with  their  assistance,  suffering 
nothing  worse  than  some  delay  and  some  unimportant  increase  of 
expense.    The  Council  of  the  Union  saw  that  to  subsidise  the 
strike  any  longer  was  useless.     Accordingly  they  announced  that 
their  funds  no  longer  sufficing  for  the  distribution  of  the  customary 
allowances,  they  coidd  henceforth  only  assist  their  clients  to  emi- 
grate, either  to  other  parts  of  England,  or  to  America  and  Canada. 
The  following  important  resolution  was  passed  at  the  weekly 
meeting  held  at  Leamington  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union,  Mr.  Joseph  Arch  being 
in  the  chair : — "  That  in  the  face  of  the  harsh  and  prolonged  lock- 
out of  the  farm  labourers  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  this  committee 
cannot  feel  justified  in  supporting  them  in  enforced  idleness  in- 
definitely, nor  can  they  seek  the  public  support  continually  while 
the  harvest  is  waiting  to  be  gathered.     The  conmiittee,  therefore, 
resolve  to  place  migration  and  emigration  at  the  disposal  of  the 
labourers,  or  the  alternative  of  depending  upon  their  own  re- 
sources."   A  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  this  resolution, 
and  the  Executive  Committee  voted  600f.  for  the  relief  of  the 
locked-out  Unionists,  whose  numbers  were  now  reduced  by  one-hal£ 
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The  last  meeting  of  the  marching  party  was  held  at  Halifieix 
on  Angofit  8.  Mr,  H.  Taylor,  secretary  to  the  Labourers'  Union, 
said  he  recognised  no  defeat,  and  that  although  their  funds  were 
exhausted,  i£e  seeds  of  combination  had  been  sown,  and  the  time 
was  not  &r  distant  when  the  labourers  would  be  a  mighty  and 
intelligent  power  in  the  State.  This,  he  said,  was  the  last  place 
the  company  of  labourers  woidd  visit  on  the  pilgrimage,  and  they 
had  cleared  about  7002.  by  their  efiforts.  Mr.  Arch,  who  was 
loudly  cheered,  said  the  root  of  the  evil  lay  in  the  monopoly  of 
the  land,  and  that  monopoly  must  be  removed.  It  was  high  time 
the  working  men  rose  en  masse  and  demanded  a  Commission  for 
the  inspection  of  the  land;  and  where  it  was  uncultivated,  let  the 
State  give  the  owner  proper  value  for  it,  take  it  out  of  his  hands, 
and  cultivate  it  for  the  people. 

The  renmant  of  the  hundred  "  pilgrim "  labourers  broke^  up 
their  band  at  Halifieuc  on  August  10,  and  sixteen  of  them  returned 
by  rail  to  Newmarket.  The  other  five  remained  in  Halifax,  where 
they  obtained  work,  with  a  good  prospect  of  regular  employment. 

From  some  statistics  collected  by  the  National  Agricultural 
Labourers'  Union,  it  appears  that  the  struggle  lasted  about 
eighteen  weeks,  and  cost  the  Union,  in  money  expended  for  lock- 
out pay,  migration  and  emigration,  nearly  25,0002.  Originally 
2,400  men  were  locked  out,  of  whom  870  returned  to  work  without 
surrendering  their  tickets ;  400  migrated,  440  emigrated,  and  350 
returned  to  work  since  the  lock-out  pay  was  stopped,  several  of 
these  last  having  abandoned  the  Union.  There  were  still  350  un- 
employed. The  secretary  attributed  the  failure  of  the  struggle 
to  want  of  union  and  cohesion  amongst  the  men ;  the  refusal  of 
labourers  to  migrate  to  districts  where  work  and  better  wages 
could  be  obtained ;  and  the  injudicious  admission  of  old  men  into 
the  Union,  who  expected  life  annuities  from  its  funds. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

Indian  Famine — ^Meacmres  of  Belief— Lord  Northbiook's  Policy— Boml)a7  Biota — 
Sappoeed  Capture  of  Nana  Sahib — Internal  Politics  of  India — A^hanistan — 
M^ratta  ChiefS^— Gnicowar  of  Baroda— Annexation  of  the  Fiji  I^nds — Zulu 
Bevolt:  Langibalele — Gold  Coast:  Suppression  of  Slavery — David  Livingstone — 
Proposed  Bwiprocity  iWty  between  Canada  and  United  States — Government 
Scheme  for  Arctic  Expedition. 

The  Queen's  speech  on  the  Prorogation  of  Parliament  contained 
a  clause  expressive  of  relief  from  a  calamity  which  had  weighed 
on  the  public  mind  during  the  early  part  of  the  year ;  and  of 
appreciation  of  the  courage  and  skill  by  which,  instrmnentally,  that 
calamity  had  been  surmoimted. 
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^^  I  am  thankful  to  say,**  bo  the  clause  was  worded,  ^^  that  the 
fjEtmine  in  India  has,  as  yet,  been  attended  with  little  mortality — 
a  result  mainly  attributable,  under  Providence,  to  the  precautions 
taken  by  my  Indian  G-ovemment.  The  strenuous  exertions  of  my 
Viceroy  and  of  the  officers  serving  under  him  merit  my  high 
approl^tion/' 

Though  we  have  had  to  deal  with  the  subject  daring  the 
course  of  our  Parliamentary  survey,  it  will  be  requisite  here  to 
give  some  account  of  the  scarcity  as  it  showed  itself  in  India,  and 
of  the  local  measures  which  were  adopted  to  prevent  several 
millions  of  natives  from  perishing  from  starvation. 

The  prospects  of  &mine  with  which  a  laige  part  of  Bengal 
was  threatened  at  the  close  of  the  last  year,  wore  no  more  en- 
couraging aspect  when  Christmas  was  past.  Over  a  tract  of  country 
estimated  to  contain  no  less  than  twenty-eight  millions  of  people, 
comprising  several  important  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Behar, 
the  great  harvest  of  the  year,  usually  garnered  in  December, 
was  hopelessly  withering  on  the  ground  for  want  of  rain.  In  the 
granaries,  imfortimately,  the  stocks  were  unusually  low.  Till  the 
April  harvest  shoidd  be  reaped,  none  of  the  natural  supplies  could 
be  expected ;  and  should  the  April  harvest,  too,  prove  a  fiiilure,  the 
situation  would  be  doubly  serious.  Sir  Greorge  Campbell,  Lieu- 
tenant-G-ovemor  of  Bengal,  reviewed  the  situation  as  early  as 
October  1873,  when  the  &ilure  of  the  autunm  rains  had  already 
made  the  impending  scarcity  of  three  months  at  all  events,  a  cer- 
tainty. To  meet  the  emergency  he  proposed  to  stop  all  exportation 
of  grain  from  British  India,  to  import  grain  into  the  distressed 
districts,  and  store  it  at  convenient  depots,  to  provide  work  for 
those  who  were  able  to  work,  and  to  create  an  effective  machinery 
for  distributing  gratuitous  relief  to  those  who,  from  age,  infirmity 
or  other  causes,  could  not  be  expected  to  do  manual  labour. 

Lord  Northbrook  was  at  this  time  at  Simla.  On  receiving  in- 
telligence of  the  state  of  things  in  the  distressed  districts,  he 
hastened  to  Calcutta,  regardless  of  the  sanitary  fears  which  so 
often  detain  Indian  officials  from  the  headquarters  of  Gt>vemment, 
and  convinced  that  there  he  could  best  undertake  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  arrangements  which  had  to  be  made,  and  send 
and  receive  the  necessary  information.  The  first  question  he  had 
to  consider  was,  whether  he  should  comply  with  Sir  George 
Campbell's  suggestion,  and  prohibit  the  export  of  all  grain  firom 
India  ?  To  ordinary  observers  it  might  seem  the  plain  and  obvious 
dictate  of  common  sense  so  to  do.  It  would  have  been  one  of  the 
most  popular  measures  he  could  have  adopted.  It  was  strongly 
urged  by  the  native  press ;  and  the  Lieutenantr-Qt)vemor'8 
advocacy  of  it  gave  it  the  sanction  of  more  than  mere  random 
approval.  But  the  Viceroy  had  courage  to  think  for  himself  and 
to  resist  the  pressure  that  was  put  upon  him.  His  reasons  for  re- 
fusing to  forbid  the  export  may  be  best  expressed  in  the  minutes 
which  he  wrote  in  his  own  justification: — 
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^  It  seems  to  me  that  an  export  trade  in  food  grains  is  a  great 
advantage  to  a  country  in  the  condition  of  Bengal,  raising  its  own 
food  supplies,  having  no  import  trade  in  food,  and  whose  popula- 
lation  is  poor.  The  existence  of  such  an  export  insures  the  pro- 
duction in  ordinary  years  of  more  food  than  is  required  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  people.  The  natural  rise  of  prices  in  times 
of  scarcity  must  divert  a  portion  of  the  ordinary  export  to  home 
ocmsumption,  and  thus  a  reserve  easily  and  readily  available  is 
habitually  maintained.  It  follows  that  any  measure  that  would 
diminish  the  export  trade  in  common  rice  from  Bengal,  would 
weaken  the  power  of  the  country  to  meet  any  future  period  of 
scarcity.  I^ade  is  readily  directed  &om  one  channel  to  another. 
The  interference  by  Grovemment  with  its  free  course  may  easily 
destroy  it.  If  we  refuse  to  supply  our  ordinary  customers  at  any 
price,  we  oblige  them  to  have  recourse  to  other  markets,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  assume  that  when  we  want  them  again  they  will 
return  to  us.  Bearing  in  mind,  therefore,  the  permanent  harm 
that  might  be  done  by  an  interference  with  the  export  trade  in 
food  grains,  and  bemg  satisfied  that  the  Oovemment  could  with^ 
out  difficvMy  bring  m  a  larger  quantity  of  rice  than  is  eocported 
even  in  ordvna/ry  yea/rsj  I  had  no  hesitation  in  preferring  the 
latter  coxurse.  Our  real  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  present 
distress  will  probably  be  found  not  in  any  general  deficiency  of 
food  supplies  throughout  the  country,  but  in  the  transport  of  those 
supplies  into  the  interior,  and  in  making  arrangements  for  dis- 
tributing them." 

That  Lord  Northbrook  had  decided  rightly  and  wisely,  was 
fully  proved  by  the  course  of  events,  though  for  a  time  he  had  to 
encounter  considerable  hostility  from  Sir  G-eorge  Campbell  and  his 
supporters,  among  whom  were  to  be  reckoned  not  only  persons  and 
journals  of  Indian  notoriety,  but  the  most  important  and  influential 
of  our  English  newspapers,  the  Tvmes  itself.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  we  have  already  noticed.  Lord  Salisbury,  the  new  Secretary  of 
State  for  Indian  Affairs,  upheld  his  policy  with  a  generous  trust- 
fulness which  contributed  essentially  to  the  final  happy  triumph  of 
administrative  energy  and  sagacity  over  a  threatened  evil  of  fearful 
magnitude. 

The  scarcity  itself  assumed  the  worst  proportions  anticipated. 
Not  only  the  autumn  crop,  but  the  April  crop,  too,  proved  a  failure. 
The  stock  of  rice  which  the  Government  had  to  purchase  even- 
tually, amounted  in  round  niunbers  to  500,000  tons.  Still  there 
was  no  lack  of  reservoirs.  The  Punjaub,  the  North  West  Pro- 
vinces, and  Burmah,  contained  almost  inexhaustible  supplies.  The 
Crovemment  had  but  to  come  in  as  a  purchaser  to  secure  a  suffi- 
ciency in  amount.  The  real  difficulty  was  how  to  distribute  these 
supplies  when  bought:  how  to  pour  them  into  the  distressed 
districts  so  as  to  save  three  and-a-half  millions  of  helpless  people, 
for  seven  months,  from  starving.  This  *' would  in  any  country  be 
a  tremendous  undertaking  "  (we  q^uote  from  an  article  in  Frasefi's 
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Magcizvne  of  September),  ^^  but  in  India  there  were  exceptional 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  line  of  rail- 
way running  like  a  main  artery  through  a  great  portion  of  the 
famine-stricken  tract ;  but  the  communications  from  this  central 
channel  into  the  interior  of  the  coimtry  were  most  defective, 
and  totally  unfit  for  traffic  when  the  periodical  rains  set  in.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  time  to  be  lost  in  throwing  in  supplies.  The 
disastrous  year  of  1770,  and  the  more  recent  calamity  in  Orissa,  had 
painfully  demonstrated  how  necessary  it  was  to  take  the  fiunine  in 
time,  and  to  accimiulate  food  on  the  spot  before  the  country  was 
rendered  impassable  by  the  rains.  But  here  another  difficulty 
presented  itself.  The  local  means  of  carriage  were  found  to  be 
altogether  inadequate  for  the  conveyance  of  the  enormous  supplies 
which  the  Grovemment  had  purchased  for  the  distressed  districts.^ 

On  January  9,  the  Viceroy  wrote : — 

^<  Our  immediate  attention  is  being  given  to  the  transport  of 
the  Crovemment  supplies  of  grain  into  ^e  interior  of  the  country. 
The  railway  carriage  will,  we  trust,  prove  adequate  for  all 
demands,  whether  by  the  Grovemment  or  by  private  trade.  We 
wish  we  could  express  a  similar  confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of 
the  country  carriage  inland,  which  is  being  arranged  for  by  the 
district  officers  imder  the  local  Grovemment.  We  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  obtain  from  the  local  Government  such  information  as 
would  enable  us  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  on  this  very  im- 
portant point." 

A  fortnight  later,  January  23,  he  wrote  again : — 

^^  Our  anticipation  that  the  most  severe  distress  would  occur  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  district  of  Tirhoot  has  been  realised,  and 
the  time  has  now  arrived  to  put  into  full  activity  those  measures 
upon  which  we  originally  determined,  to  meet  the  distress*  We 
have,  in  communication  with  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal, 
associated  Sir  Bichard  Temple  with  his  Honour  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  the  presence  of  a  high  officer  in  Behar  with  full  power 
to  direct  and  control  the  relief  operations.  We  believe  that  the 
presence  of  Sir  B.  Temple  on  the  spot  with  full  authority,  will 
materially  conduce  to  the  early  and  complete  organisation  of  these 
operations." 

Sir  Bichard  Temple  set  to  work  with  all  that  administrative 
ability  for  which  he  had  already  made  himself  conspicuous. 
*'  Leaving  Calcutta  at  the  end  of  January,"  says  the  writer  firom 
whom  we  have  already  quoted,  "  he  made  a  careful  inspection  of 
the  distressed  districts,  and  by  the  end  of  March  he  had  organised 
a  commissariat  capable  of  supplying  the  largest  army.  Food  was 
poured  into  the  distressed  districts  both  by  land  and  water.  A 
train  of  100,000  carts  and  200,000  bullocks  carried  the  grain  firom 
the  central  line  of  railway  to  well-selected  depots  in  the  interior ; 
while  a  supplementary  troop  of  2,000  camels  and  9,000  pack 
animals  were  employed  to  carry  supplies  to  the  more  remote  and 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  coimtry.    A  fleet  of  2,300  boats  and  nine 
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steamers  plied  on  the  Ganges  and  its  tributary  streams,  and  before 
the  end  of  May,  330,000  tons  of  Grovemment  grain  had  been 
safely  stored  at  convenient  centres  within  the  faminenstricken 
districts.'' 

In  the  month  of  April,  Sir  George  Campbell  had  relinquished 
his  post  of  Ideutenant-Govemor  of  Bengal,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land for  the  re-establishment  of  his  health.  Sir  Bichard  Temple 
at  once  succeeded  to  his  office  and  continued  to  labour  with  im- 
tiring  energy  at  the  contest  with  the  famine  fiend,  till  the  plenti- 
ful rains  at  the  end  of  June  came  to  renew  suspended  agricultural 
operations  in  the  distressed  provinces,  and  to  dissipate  any  fears  of 
prolonged  scarcity.  Besides  the  collection  and  distribution  of 
grain  during  the  &mine  months,  the  Government  had  had  another 
hard  problem  to  solve,  and  that  was  how  to  give  employment  to 
those  who  could  work  for  wages,  and  whose  usual  rural  occupations 
were  at  a  standstill.  ^^  In  anticipation  of  the  distress  which  he 
felt  sure  must  befall  the  labouring  classes  in  the  early  spring," 
says  the  writer  in  Fraser^  "  Lord  Northbrook  had,  with  wise  fore- 
thought, ordered  the  construction  of  two  great  public  works, 
which,  while  furnishing  immediate  relief  to  the  people,  would  be 
of  lasting  benefit  to  the  coimtry.  The  first  was  the  extension  of 
the  Soane  irrigation  canal;  the  second  the  construction  of  the 
Northern  Bengal  Bailway.  In  addition  to  these  great  public 
undertakings,  which  could  absorb  any  quantity  of  labour,  a  system 
of  local  relief  works  was  carefully  sketched  out  for  each  of  the 
distressed  districts.  The  consequence  was  that  when  actual  dis- 
tress first  made  its  appearance  among  the  labouring  classes,  towards 
the  end  of  January,  the  local  officers  were  in  a  position  to  find 
employment  for  the  vast  multitude  that  clamoured  for  relief. 
And  yet  the  rush  to  these  relief  works  was  enormous.  At  the 
beginning  of  February  the  Government  found  that  they  had 
287,000  labourers  to  provide  for  ;  by  the  beginning  of  March  the 
numbers  had  risen  to  393,000  ;  by  the  end  of  March  to  785,000  ; 
and  by  the  end  of  May  to  1,500,000.  The  maximum  was  reached 
in  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  almost  incredible  number  of 
1,770,000  persons  were  receiving  daily  wages  firom  the  Govern- 
ment." 

It  was  feared  by  many  that  the  system  of  Government  relief 
works  would  demoralise  the  people  and  deter  them  from  their 
normal  industrial  occupations.  But  these  fears  proved  unfounded. 
As  soon  as  the  rains  of  June  opened  the  door  again  to  agricultural 
operations,  the  people  left  the  relief  works  again  as  rapidly  as 
they  had  rnshed  to  them.  Within  the  first  fortnight  of  July,  the 
numbers  had  decreased  by  nearly  a  million. 

The  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  relief  operations  was  ne- 
cessarily very  heavy ;  and  the  aged  and  helpless  part  of  the 
population  had  to  be  provided  for  gratuitously.  Lord  North- 
brook  had  wisely  and  mercifully  resolved  that  no  "hard  and 
fast"  test  should  be  applied  as  the  invariable  condition  of  relief. 
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And  instead  of  leaving  the  weak  and  discouraged  to  perish  for 
want  of  the  energy  even  to  seek  out  the  localised  centres  of  sup- 
ply, it  was  decided  to  organise  a  system  by  which  the  different 
villages  should  be  visited,  and  the  condition  of  their  inhabitants 
ascertained.  In  no  previous  Indian  famine  had  this  measure 
been  effectively  attempted.  It  was  now  carried  out  with  such 
vigour  and  rapidity  that  before  the  end  of  May  no  less  than 
29,000  villages  had  been  brought  under  official  inspection,  and 
more  than  half-a-million  of  paupers  were  receiving  charitable 
relief  from  the  Grovemment. 

An  estimate  of  the  whole  probable  cost  of  the  fiEunine  to 
Grovemment  was  roughly  put  at  ten  millions  by  the  writer 
whose  remarks  we  have  been  taking  as  the  basis  of  our  narra- 
tive. As  to  the  efficiency  of  the  measures  adopted,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  during  the  continuance  of  the  relief  system,  it  was 
supposed  that  fewer  persons  died  of  starvation  in  Bengal  and 
Behar  than  in  an  ordinary  year. 

Some  riots  took  place  at  Bombay  early  in  the  year,  owing 
partly  to  religious  quarrels  between  the  Parsees  and  their 
neighbours.  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  the  Gt>vemor,  delayed  to 
call  out  the  troops  till  the  police  were  breaking  down,  be- 
lieving his  own  powers  to  be  restricted  in  the  matter  ;  and  this 
called  forth  a  letter  from  Lord  Salisbury,  who  instructed  him 
that  extreme  constitutional  theories  could  not  be  safely  imported 
into  India,  and  that  there,  troops  might  be  Intimately  used  to 
make  a  riot  impossible.  Three  months  after  the  riots.  Sir  Philip 
Wodehouse  wrote  to  Lord  Salisbury  to  say  that  the  Bombay  Go- 
vernment was  fully  sensible  of  its  obligations,  and  much  wished 
to  see  the  police  force  increased ;  but  that  it  was  unfortunately 
placed  in  a  very  delicate  and  embarrassing  position.  It  had  not 
got  the  requisite  funds,  and  no  contribution  whatever  was  made 
from  Imperial  or  provincial  sources.  The  allotment  received  by 
Bombay  under  the  decentralisation  scheme  was  so  scanty  that  the 
charge  for  the  proper  amount  to  maintain  an  adequate  police 
force  could  not  be  met ;  and  although  the  Bombay  Government 
had  recently  made  a  suggestion  by  which  its  funds  would  be 
increased,  this  suggestion  had  been  negatived  by  the  Governor- 
General  in  CouncU.  Such  was  the  picture  drawn  by  the  Governor 
of  Bombay.  But  then  came  Lord  Northbrook's  turn,  and  he  gave 
Lord  Salisbury  his  account  of  the  deplorable  destitution  of  Bom- 
bay. WTien,  in  1870,  the  Provincijd  Service  system  was  com- 
menced, the  Central  Government  had  to  consider  what  aid  it 
should  give  to  Bombay,  and  what  Bombay  needed.  Among  other 
sums  an  amount  of  10,000i.  a-year  was  given  specially  as  a  con- 
tribution in  aid  of  the  Bombay  police.  But  it  is  part  of  the 
new  scheme  to  give  the  money  in  a  lump,  and  let  the  Provincial 
Government  spend  it  as  it  pleases.  The  Bombay  Grovemment  in 
the  exercise  of  this  discretion  chose  to  take  away  the  10,0002. 
a-year  from  the  police  and  apply  it  to  other  purposes,  and  now 
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niik  admiiaUe  ecxdness  said  that  not  a  fitrthing  was  given  in  aid 
of  the  police. 

In  October  old  memories  of  a  painful  kind  were  revived  by 
the  annoonoement  that  Nana  Sahib,  the  notorious  perpetrator  of 
the  Oawnpore  massacre  in  1857,  had  been  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  Knglish  authorities  by  the  Maharajah  Sdndia,  to  whom  he 
had  come  with  no  hope  of  sidfety,  but  wearied  out  with  his  life  of 
concealment  and  terror.  Such  was  the  stoiy :  and  a  speedy  txial 
and  eieaiition  were  talked  of  as  inevitably  the  culprit's  &te.  But 
soon  grave  doubts  bq;an  to  be  cast  on  the  identity  of  the  prisoner. 
Seventeen  years  was  a  long  time  to  go  back  upon.  The  changes 
in  a  man's  bodily  appearance  during  such  a  period,  especially  imder 
the  circumstances  of  the  outlaw's  existence,  might  well  create 
doubts;  and  serious  doubts  in  such  a  case  were  equivalent  to 
aoquittaL  However,  it  was  determined  that  every  reasonable 
method  of  investigation  should  be  adopted ;  and  witnesses  were 
called  whose  testimony  varied  in  its  complexion.  A  medical  ex- 
amination was  suggested,  and  it  was  believed  that,  by  some  of  the 
profession  at  all  events,  certain  marks  on  the  Nana's  person  would 
be  recognised.  The  result  of  the  whole  investigation  had  not 
transpired  by  the  end  of  the  year,  but  the  general  belief  was 
turning  into  certainty  that  it  was  not  the  miscreant  of  Bithoor 
whom  the  authorities  had  in  their  hands,  but  some  impostor,  who 
for  unknown  reasons  had  chosen  to  assume  the  character.  Whether 
Scindia  himself  had  been  imposed  upon,  or  was  a  party  to  the  fraud, 
remained  an  open  question. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  Mr.  Forsyth,  who  had  been  sent 
to  ICashgar  for  the  purpose,  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Yakoob  Bey,  the  Bider  of  Eastern  Turkestan.  Later  in  the  sea- 
son a  military  expedition  was  sent  against  some  troublesome  hill 
tribes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Assam.  This  was  the  only  mili- 
tary operation  in  India  for  the  year  ;  but  sinister  forebodings  were 
entertained  by  some  who  watched  the  imdercurrent  of  native  po- 
litics. The  afiGedrs  of  Afghanistan  were  in  a  threatening  position. 
The  Ameer  Shore  Ali  and  his  son  Yakoob  Khan  had  been  for 
years  in  a  state  of  growing  estrangement.  Next  to  the  Government 
of  India,  the  Ameer  was  indebted  for  his  present  position  to  this 
son.  It  was  his  courage  and  military  ability  that  bad  re-estab- 
lished the  Ameer's  cause  when  the  Ameer  himself  was  a  fugitive 
before  his  enemies,  and  in  those  da^s  there  was  no  question  but 
that  Yakoob  Khan  was  to  succeed  his  father  on  the  throne.  But 
Shore  Ali,  with  all  the  unreasoning  passionateness  of  an  Oriental 
despot,  fixed  his  heart  upon  securing  the  possession  for  a  younger 
son,  Abdoola.  In  order  to  obtain  this  end,  having  not  without 
difficulty  persuaded  Yakoob  to  visit  him  at  Cabul,  he  treacherously 
consigned  him  to  prison,  his  pretence  being  that  Yakoob  was 
intriguing  with  Persia  for  the  surrender  of  Herat.  It  seems 
impossible  that  the  British  G-overnment  will  not  be  called  upon 
to  interfere  authoritatively  in  a  matter  which  affects  so  nearly 
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the'  tranquillity  of  our  own  possessions,  as  a  disputed  succession 
in  the  dynasty  of  Afghanistan.  There  is  a  movement,  too, 
among  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  which  has  another  ominous  aspect 
Shortly  after  the  arrest  of  the  supposed  Nana  Sahih  hy 
Scindiah,  it  was  made  known  to  the  great  surprise  of  the 
public,  that  a  reconciliation  and  alliance  had  been  formally  so- 
leionised  between  the  two  great  rival  Mahratta  chie&,  Scindiah 
himself,  and  Holkar,  at  Durwai,  in  the  territories  of  the  latter. 
Doubtless  it  may  be  said  that  the  reviving  energy  of  the  Native 
Princes  who  bear  sway  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda  may  signify 
only  an  awakening  of  the  princely  conscience  to  the  responsibilities 
of  government,  and  that  its  result  may  be  an  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  governed,  for  which  there  is  only  too  mneh  room: 
But  this  is  uncertain.  What  is  clear  is  that  there  is  a  real  revival 
of  force,  and  Anglo-Indians  are  not  quite  sure  how  this  force  may 
be  ultimately  directed. 

Another  great  Mahratta  chief,  Mulharrao,  the  Ghiicowar  of 
Baroda,  had,  by  the  notorious  corruption  and  profligacy  of  his  ad- 
ministration, called  down  the  remonstrances  of  Colonel  Phayre,  the 
British  Besident,  who  finding  his  efforts  impotent  to  check  the 
wide-spreading  evil,  proceeded  to  lay  the  facts  of  the  case  before 
the  Supreme  G-ovemment  at  Calcutta.  A  Commission  of  enquiry 
was  appointed  imder  Sir  Bichard  Meade.  The  revelations  it  eli- 
cited made  it  necessary  for  the  Viceroy  to  administer  a  very  grave 
warning  to  the  G-uicowar,  to  the  effect  that  if  he  did  not  amend 
his  ways  before  the  close  of  1875  he  would  certainly  be  dethroned. 

Then  followed  some  very  suspicious  occurrences.  Among 
the  subjects  of  controversy  between  his  Highness  Mulharrao 
and  the  British  Besident  were  some  of  a  peculiarly  delicate 
nature.  The  Guicowar  had  contracted  a  marriage  of  rather  a  ques- 
tionable sort ;  the  bridal  was  a  most  magnificent  and  costly  cere- 
mony, and  the  beauty  of  the  bride  was  the  theme  of  Oriental 
eulogies  of  hyperboUc  extravagance.  Luxmeebye,  the  new  wife 
of  the  ruler  of  Baroda,  gave  birth  shortly  afterwards  to  a  child  whom 
Mulharrao  urged  the  Government  of  India  to  recognise  as  his  son 
and  heir.  The  demand  for  this  recognition  was  n^e  in  the  first 
instance  through  Colonel  Phayre,  and  the  resident  is  understood 
to  have  met  the  Guicowar's  request  with  a  discouraging  silence,  if 
not  with  a  direct  refusal.  The  claim  of  Luxmeebye's  son  was  £Bir 
from  being  generally  recognised  in  Guzerat,  and  Colonel  Phayre's 
caution  in  admitting  it  may  have  been  dictated  by  wisdom.  It 
was  commonly  reported  that  Luxmeebye  had  been  the  wifis  oi  a 
private  person  before  her  marriage  to  the  Guicowar ;  and,  as  her 
alleged  husband  was  still  living,  it  was  urged  that  the  child  was 
illegitimate.  Additional  objections  were  raised  on  the  ground  that 
no  child  of  a  foreign  woman  could  lawfully  inherit  the  Sovereignty 
of  a  Mahratta  Prince.  The  Supreme  Government  has,  it  is  said, 
lately  decided  that  these  scruples  ought  not  to  prevail,  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  Guicowair's  demand  to  have 
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Luxmeebye's  son  recognised  formally  as  the  heir  to  the  princi- 
pality of  Baroda.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  right  or  wrong  of 
this  controversy,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  Colonel  Phayre  had  ceased 
to  be  an  acceptable  personage  at  the  Court  of  the  Prince  whose 
policy  it  was  his  business  to  watch  and  direct. 

About  the  middle  of  November,  while  the  full  bitterness  of 
these  disputes  was  being  felt,  the  Sesident's  life  was  attacked  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner.  It  was  Colonel  Phayre's  custom  to  drink 
a  glass  of  sherbet  on  returning  from  an  early  walk,  and  on  the 
dayof  the  attempted  murder  his  butler  had  the  beverage— "sugared 
water  and  fresh  pxmimelo  juice  " — ready  on  the  table.  The  Eesi- 
dent  b^an  to  drink,  but  before  he  had  drained  the'  glass,  he 
fortunately  noticed  that  the  liquid  was  apparently  thickened  with 
some  powder,  and  that  it  had  an  unusual  and  unpleasant  taste.  A 
suspicion  that  all  was  not  right  immediately  arose ;  the  doctor 
attached  to  the  Residency  was  sent  for,  an  emetic  was  adminis- 
tered, and  the  contents  of  the  glass  were  examined.  No  ill  result 
followed,  so  far  as  Colonel  Phayre's  health  was  conceiiied ;  but  an 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  glass  is  said  to  have  shown  that  • 
both  arsenic  and  diamond  dust  had  been  mingled  with  the  drink. 
The  domestic  servants  were  interrogated ;  several  arrests  out  of 
doors  were  made,  and  a  strict  but  most  secret  inquiry  was  insti- 
tuted into  the  plot.  Of  the  results  of  this  inquiry  nothing  more 
was  known  by  the  end  of  the  year,  except  that  the  fact  of  the 
attempt  to  poison  has  been  placed  beyond  question.  Of  course, 
rumours  of  the  wild  character  in  which  the  Oriental  imagination 
indulges  have  been  rife  at  Baroda  since  the  discovery  of  the  infa- 
mous deed.  The  detection  of  an  agent,  who  alleges  that  he 
received  a  large  sum  from  some  wealthy  and  influential  persons  as 
part  of  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  murder  of  the  Eesident,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  bribe  are  among  these  rumours.  The  sudden 
poisoning  of  another  of  the  suspected  assassins,  and  his  hurried 
burial  before  he  could  be  questioned  or  taken  into  custody,  are 
also  reported  among  suspicious  occurrences.  But  it  would  be  very 
rash  to  put  any  confidence  in  the  current  gossip  of  a  native  com- 
munity in  India,  where  mendacity  takes  rank  as  one  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  where  the  tangled  web  of  perpetually  renewed  and  inter- 
woven intrigues  is  far  too  fine  to  be  imravelled  by  the  unaided 
intelligence  of  any  European. 

The  British  Empire  was  enlarged  this  year  by  the  annexation 
of  the  Fiji  Islands.  On  the  17th  of  July,  Lord  Carnarvon  had 
called  attention  to  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  stated 
that  in  1872  Lord  Kimberley  had  appointed  two  Commissioners  to 
proceed  to  those  islands,  in  consequence  of  the  appeal  made  to 
England  and  to  other  civilised  countries  to  take  them  under  pro- 
tection, and  that  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  being  now  pre- 
sented, it  became  necessary  to  deal  with  the  matter,  and  decide 
whether,  with  the  consent  of  the  natives,  to  accept  the  position  or 
not.     A  Parliamentary  discussion,  brought  on  by  a  motion  of  Mr^ 
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McArthur's  just  before  the  prorogation,  ended  in  approval  of  the 
resolution  which  had  been  already  taken  by  Grovemment ;  and  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson,  the  Grovemor-Greneral  of  New  South  Wales,  was 
instructed  to  proceed  to  the  islands,  and  ascertain  the  disposition 
of  the  population.  We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  transaction  given 
by  the  Times  correspondent : — 

^^  At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  September  25,  Cakobau 
met  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  on  board  the  ^  Dido.'  The  King  was  re- 
ceived by  the  '  Dido '  with  a  Royal  salute  of  twenty-one  guns.  He 
acknowledged  the  compliment  by  saying  '  Vvnaka^  (*G*ood'). 
After  some  conversation  on  the  poop  of  the  vessel,  the  King  went  into 
the  captain's  cabin  to  open  the  negotiation.  Those  present  were 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  Cakobau,  Prince  Joe,  Mr.  Innes,  Attomey- 
Greneral  of  New  South  Wales;  the  Hon.  W.  Hely-Hutchinson, 
attache  to  the  Mission ;  Mr.  Gr.  H.  de  Robeck,  his  Excellency's 
private  secretary ;  Mr.  D.  Wilkinson,  interpreter ;  and  Mr.  Milne, 
private  secretary  to  the  King.  Cakobau  was  thus  wholly  removed 
from  the  influence  of  his  Ministers.  He  was  a  little  disconcerted 
in  the  morning  when  he  learnt  he  was  not  to  be  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Thurston.  Crossing  to  the  vessel  in  the  boat,  he  said  once  or 
twice  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  *  I  feel  as  if  I  had  lost  a  hand.'  The 
King  was  dressed  in  black,  as  before.  It  had  been  su^^ested  to 
him  that  he  would  look  better  in  his  native  costume,  but  he  said, 
*  No ;  the  Governor  was  dressed  in  dark  clothes,  and  I  will  meet 
him  in  black.'  This  business  interview  lasted  nearly  two  hours. 
What  his  Excellency  said  was  translated  to  the  King,  clause  by 
clause,  and  he  signified  that  he  fully  understood  what  was  trans- 
lated, before  the  succeeding  sentence  was  spoken. 

^'  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  in  the  first  place,  expressed  the  plea- 
sure he  felt  in  meeting  Cakobau  in  this  private  way,  and  said  be 
hoped  the  King  would  be  frank  with  him,  as  his  object  was  to  do 
what  was  best  for  him  and  his  people.     He  then  explained  that 
the  English  Grovemment  had  received  the  ofifer  of  cession  made 
through  the  Commissioners,  but  that,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
ditions attached  to  the  offer,  it  could  not  be  accepted.    Her 
Majesty's  Grovemment  could  only  accept  an  unconditional  cession, 
so  that  they  might  be  left  free  to  govern  the  country  properly, 
while  the  conditions  attached  to  the  proposed  cession,  would 
probably  have  interfered  with  the  good  government  of  the  countiy. 
Sir  Hercules  was  authorised,  in  the  event  of  an  unconditional 
cession  being  offered,  and  the  Chiefs  trusting  to  the  justice  and 
the  generosity  of  the  English  Government,  to  accept  such  a  cession, 
and  to  establish  a  temporary  and  provisional  Grovemment  before 
leaving  the  Islands.    It  would  be  the  wish  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  deal  with  the  Kings,  Chiefs,  and  people,  if  they  placed 
themselves  unreservedly  in  its  power,  not  only  equitably,  but  most 
liberally.     In  the  event  of  the  King's  agreeing  to  annexation,  the 
rights,  interests  and  claims  of  the  King  and  other  Chiefs  would  be 
recognised  and  maintained  by  the  British  Grovemment,  so  far  as 
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oonfiistent  with  British  rule  and  colonial  forms  of  government. 
As  r^farded  liabilities,  debts,  and  financial  engagements  entered 
into  since  1871,  the  Queen's  G-overnment  would  have  them  care- 
fully scrutinised  and  dealt  with  equitably,  and  according  to  the 
principles  of  justice  and  sound  public  policy.  As  regarded  titles 
of  land,  whether  made  by  bona  fide  or  fictitious  sales,  and  as 
regarded  the  King's  pension  and  other  smaller  matters,  the  British 
Oovemment  would  carefully  look  into  these  questions,  and  they 
would  be  settled  on  an  equitable  and  liberal  basis.  The. King 
would  be  supported  in  accordance  with  his  rank  and  position,  and 
it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  draw  upon  the  people  for  his 
expenses.  It  was  now  for  the  King  simply  to  say  whether  he 
would  make  an  unconditional  cession  or  not.  If  the  King  decided 
he  would  not  make  an  imconditional  cession.  Sir  Hercides  would 
then  have  to  arrange  what  must  be  done.  He  should  like  the 
King  to  decide  now,  if  he  wished  anything  further  said  as  to  the 
course  the  British  Gfovemment  would  pursue  in  the  event  of  uncon- 
ditional cession  not  being  offered.  He  would  go  on  if  the  King 
chose,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  confuse  him  by  stating  too  many 
points  at  once. 

^Cakobau  did  not  give  a  direct  answer,  but  replied  to  his 
Excellency's  statements  generally.  Sir  Hercules  was  careful  to 
impress  upon  the  King  that  it  would  ill  consort  with  the  dignity 
of  the  British  Crown  to  accept  a  cession  subject  to  conditions,  and 
that  such  conditions  as  those  formerly  proposed  would  render 
acceptance  of  an  ofifer  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  The  Home 
Grovemment  had  no  desire  to  undertake  the  government  of  the 
islands.  They  would  very  much  rather  not,  but  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  country  it  had  become  their  duty  to  accept  a 
cession  if  made  upon  dignified  and  reasonable  terms,  so  as  to 
establish  order  and  secure  the  maintenance  of  equal  justice,  as 
between  the  native  and  white  populations.  If  the  King  wanted 
anything  beyond  that  justice  and  generosity  which  were  to  be 
expected  from  the  Queen's  Government,  he  had  better  say  so  at 
once,  and  this  negotiation  could  terminate.  The  King  must  trust 
wholly  to  the  Queen  of  England,  or  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter, 
for  there  could  be  no  half-measures. 

"  The  old  King  at  once  apprehended  the  spirit  of  the  oflfer,  and 
made  cordial  response  in  a  similar  tone.  Beplying  to  the  remark 
that  it  was  not  dignified  for  the  Queen  of  England  to  accept  con- 
ditions, he  promptly  said : — 

"  <  True,  true,  the  Queen  is  right ;  it  is  not  Chief-like  to  make 
conditions.  I  was  always  opposed  to  it,  but  I  was  overruled. 
When  the  Commodore  and  Consul  came  here  they  took  diflFerent 
ground  to  that  which  you  have  taken.  They  kept  saying,  "  Tell 
us  what  you  want,"  and  pressing  me  to  do  so — hence  the  conditions 
attached  to  the  offer  of  cession.  If  I  give  a  Chief  a  canoe,  and  he 
knows  I  expect  something  from  him,  I  do  not  say,  "  I  give  you  this 
canoe  on  condition  of  your  only  sailing  it  on  certain  days,  or  your 
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not  letting  such  and  such  a  man  go  in  it,  or  your  only  using  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  rope  with  it,"  but  I  give  him  the  canoe  right  out, 
and  trust  to  his  generosity  and  good  fsdth  to  make  me  the  return 
which  he  knows  I  expect.  If  I  were  to  attach  those  conditions  he 
would  probably  say,  '*  Bother  your  canoe,  I  can  do  very  well 
without  it."  ' 

^<  This  very  apt  illustration  shows  that  Gakobau  fully  under- 
stood the  spirit  of  the  negotiation. 

"  Replying  generally,  the  King  said  he  was  very  much  gratified 
at  the  plain,  straightforward  way  in  which  the  case  had  been  put. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Chiefs  would  think  what  he  did  was  right ; 
but  he  would  take  time  to  consider  what  he  would  do.  He  saw  no 
anxiety  for  the  future,  for  the  fiitmre  was  Britain.  For  the  Chie& 
and  himself  he  had  no  fear ;  they  would  always  be  well  oflF,  for  the 
people  would  always  grow  yams,  and  make  houses,  mats,  and  canoes 
for  them.  It  was  the  people  -whose  interests  must  be  considered. 
His  answer  would  be  given  without  delay,  probably  to-morrow  or 
next  day. 

"  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  again  asked  the  King  if  he  thoroughly 
understood  what  he  meant  when  he  said  he  would  rather  not  at 
present  discuss  what  would  happen  in  the  event  of  no  cession 
being  made.  Cakobau  remarked  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
discussing  the  future  when  the  present  was  not  decided  upon.  If 
it  only  concerned  himself  and  the  trustworthy  Chiefs,  they  would 
give  up  the  country  to  England  to-morrow.  His  Excellency  then 
availed  himself  of  his  Ceylon  experience  to  explain,  with  reference 
to  the  apprehension  felt  that  the  operation  of  British  laws  upon  a 
native  population  might  be  harsh,  that  there  was  not  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  the  government  of  natives  by  Europeans  as  might  be 
imagined.  In  Ceylon,  where  he  had  lived  seven  years,  there  were 
3,000,000  natives,  who  were  behind  the  Fiji  natives  in  civilisation 
in  some  respects.  It  was  found  that  these  natives  could  communi- 
cate their  discontents  and  wishes  to  the  Grovemment  through  their 
Chiefs,  that  all  evils  were  promptly  remedied,  and  the  people  were 
happy  and  content  to  live  under  British  rule,  which,  after  80 
years'  experience,  they  preferred  to  native  rule.  In  the  same  way 
the  Fijian  people  could  communicate  their  wants  through  their 
Chiefs,  and  the  system  would  work  as  well  as  in  Ceylon.  Cakobau 
expressed  great  interest  in  the  aflFairs  of  Ceylon,  and  remArked 
with  astonishment  that  the  native  population  was  twenty  times 
that  of  Fiji.  As  to  the  harsh  operation  of  the  English  law,  peace 
and  rest  were  what  the  Fijians  wanted.  These  were  their  riches, 
for  tumult  and  disquiet  were  poverty.  Of  course,  labour  would  be 
required  before  fruit  could  be  produced,  but  there  was  no  wisdom 
in  the  Fijian  Chief  who  refused  to  cede  the  country.  Without 
English  interference,  Fiji  must  become  a  piece  of  drift-wood  on 
the  sea,  to  be  picked  up  by  the  first  passer-by. 

^^In  answer  to  a  remark  by  his  Excellency  Uiat,  as  a  rule, 
when  white  men  settled  down  in  countries  like  Fiji,  the  natives 
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were  unable  to  protect  themselves  until  British  rule  was  esta- 
blished, the  King  spoke  of  the  white  settlers  in  anything  but  com- 
plimentary terms.  He  said, '  The  case  is  so  here.  The  whites  who 
have  come  to  Fiji  are  a  bad  lot ;  they  are  mere  stalkers  on  the 
beach.  ("  Beach-combers  "  is  the  slang  term  among  the  whites). 
The  wars  here  have  been  far  more  the  result  of  the  interference  of 
intruders  than  the  fault  of  the  Fijians.' 

"  Sir  Hercules  Bobinson  next  referred  to  the  land  question,  in 
regard  to  which  a  good  deal  of  alarm  has  been  created,  especially 
among  the  white  settlers,  by  the  statement  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  July  17,  '  that  the  land,  as  a  whole,  must 
belong  to  the  Crown.*  It  was  feared  that  this  meant  entire  sur- 
render, and  that  there  would  be  no  compensation  for  men  who, 
though  they  had  pmrchased  tracts  of  land  for  a  small  sum,  had  in 
reality  obtained  them  at  a  heavy  cost,  represented  by  many  years 
of  great  privation.  His  Excellency  assured  the  King  that  nothing 
unjust  would  be  done,  and  made  a  happy  hit  with  Cakobau  by 
quoting,  as  the  fairest  way  of  arranging  the  matter,  the  following 
provisions,  substantially  included  in  the  code  of  laws  of  the  Lau 
Confederacy  (a  former  confederation  of  Chiefs  in  Eastern  Fiji,  once 
allied  with  Cakobau  in  a  general  confederation) : — '  That  all  lands 
which  can  be  shown  to  have  been  fairly  and  honestly  acquired  by 
whites  shall  be  secured  to  them ;  that  all  lands  that  are  now  in  the 
actual  use  or  occupation  of  any  Chief  or  tribe,  and  as  much  land 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  probable  future  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  any  Chief  or  tribe,  shall  be  set  apart  for  them ;  and  that 
all  the  residue  of  the  land  shall  go  to  the  Government,  not  for  the 
personal  advantage  of  Her  Majesty  or  the  members  of  any  Govern- 
ment^ but  for  the  general  good,  for  the  purposes  of  rule  and  order.' 
The  more  public  land  there  was,  urged  his  Excellency,  the  less 
necessity  there  would  be  for  taxation,  the  less  burdensome  to  the 
people  would  be  the  maintenance  of  peace,  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  building  of  hospitals  and  other  institutions  of 
public  utility.  For  such  purposes  as  these,  and  not  for  adding  to 
the  wealth  of  the  Queen,  was  it  a  matter  of  necessity  to  have 
public  land. 

"  The  King  said  he  was  very  much  pleased  to  hear  these  views 
on  the  land  question,  and  to  learn  that  disputed  titles  would  be 
finally  adjusted.  He  feared  that  in  some  cases  there  would  be 
suffering  on  both  sides,  but  it  was  better  that  such  questions 
should  be  set  at  rest,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  little  suffering.  He 
was  afraid  that  if  they  did  not  cede  Fiji,  the  white  stalkers  on  the 
beach — ^the  cormorants — would  open  their  maws  and  swallow  them 
up.  The  white  residents  were  going  about  influencing  the  minds 
of  Tui  Cakau  and  other  Chiefs,  so  as  to  prevent  annexation, 
fearing  that,  in  case  order  was  established,  an  end  might  be  put  to 
their  lawless  proceedings.  By  annexation  the  white  and  black 
races  would  be  joined  together,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  sever 
them.     The  Fijians,  as  a  nation,  were  of  an  unstable  character, 
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and  a  white  man  who  wished  to  get  anything  out  of  a  Fijian,  if  he 
did  not  succeed  in  his  object  to-day  would  try  again  to-morrow, 
until  the  Fijian  was  either  worried  out  or  over'^persuaded,  and  gave 
in.     But  law  would  bind  them  together,  and  the  stronger  nation 
would  lend  stability  to  the  weaker.     In  Fiji  there  were  two  ele- 
ments besides  the  Fijians — ^the  Whites  and  Maafu.   Maafu^s  object 
had  been  and  was  to  conquer  Fiji.     Some  years  ago  he  took  pos- 
session of  an  island  south  of  the  Sewa,  and  sent  an  insulting  letter 
to  Cakobau,  to  the  eflfect  that  Fiji  was  now  divided,  but  that  when 
he  took  Sewa  it  would  be  united,  meaning  under  his  govemment. 
Cakobau  disliked  his  policy,  not  his  race  (Maafu  is  a  Tongau). 
When  Maafu  joined  the  Fiji  Grovemment,  the  dislike  ceased,  on 
Cakobau's  side.     It  was  otherwise  with  Maafu.     Since  that  Chief 
had  joined  the  Govemment  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  carry 
out  his  plans,  so  he  was  trying  to  foment  discords  to  stop  the 
cession,  and  thereby  further  his  own  ends.     But  the  Ghovemor's 
presence,  as  the  representative  of  Her  Majesty,  was  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  peace.   Sir  Hercules  pointed  out  that  difficulties  with 
Maafu  or  any  other  Chief  would  cease  if  the  islands  were  ceded  to 
Great  Britain,  as  Cakobau  and  all  the  other  Chiefs  would  then 
become  subjects  of  the  Queen.     The  King  again  remarked  that 
Maafu  had  done  the  country  a  great  deal  of  harm,  his  plan  being 
to  set  the  Fijians  one  against  the  other ;  but  all  that  was  now  over 
with  the  arrival  of  the  representative  of  the  Queen.     Throughout 
the  interview,  Cakobau  continually  made  reference  to  the  fiact  of 
Sir  Hercules  being  the  immediate  representative  of  the  Queen,  and 
seemed  pleased  and  impressed  with  the  circumstance.    At  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Conference  the  King  smoked  a  cigar,  took  a  walk 
round  the  ship,  and  returned  to  the  shore. 

"  On  the  following  day  the  King  and  principal  Chiefe  of  the 
Leeward  Islands  discussed  the  terms  submitted  by  Sir  Hercules. 
The  question  was  debated  at  length,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to 
cede  the  islands  to  Great  Britain,  trusting  unreservedly  to  the 
justice  and  generosity  of  the  Queen.  This  morning  Cakobau 
publicly  signed  the  deed  of  cession  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Innes,  the 
Attorney-General  of  New  South  Wales;  and  the  signatures  of 
Batu  Abel,  Tui  Bua,  Ratu  Savanaca,  and  Batu  Isikeii,  were 
attached  at  the  same  time.     Sir  Hercules  Bobinson  said: — 

^^  ^  I  accept  in  the  Queen's  name  the  cession,  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  has  been  offered.  I  think  that  in  this  matter  the  King 
has  acted  the  part  of  a  great  Chief,  in  consulting  as  he  has  done 
only  the  interest  of  his  country.  From  my  heart  I  wish  Fiji 
prosperity,  and  peace  and  happiness  to  her  people.' 

^'  His  Excellency  intimated  that  he  shoidd  not  himaelf  Bign  the 
document  imtil  he  returned  from  his  trip  to  the  Windward  Islands 
with  the  signatures  of  the  other  Chiefs. 

"This  afternoon  Sir  Hercules  sailed  in  the  < Pearl'  for  the 
Windward  Islands  to  see  Maafu  and  other  Chiefs.  Batu  Savanaca 
and  Timothy,  the  King's  second  son,  were  on  board.    The  *  Dido ' 
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flying  the  Fijian  standard  at  the  main,  followed  with  the  King 
and  his  yoongest  son,  Joe* 

^  Sir  Arthur  Hamilton  Crordon  was  appointed  the  first  Grovemor 
of  FijL^ 

Passing  to  the  AMcan  possessions  of  the  British  Empire,  we 
are  confronted  with  the  circumstances  of  a  revolt  in  Zulu  land, 
which  took  place  in  1873,  but  which  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
Bishop  Golenso  over  from  Natal  towards  the  end  of  the  present 
year  on  the  chivalrous  errand  of  pleading  the  cause  of  a  native 
mler  whom  he  believed  to  have  been  imjustly  treated  by  the 
colonial  authorities.  The  native  ruler's  name  was  LangalibEdele. 
About  two  years  since,  the  Administration  of  Natal,  within  whose 
borders  he  was  located,  had  been  led  to  suspect  his  loyalty  and 
obedience.  Such  a  suspicion,  where  a  white  population  of  20,000 
is  surrounded  by  natives  exceeding  250,000  in  nimiber,  is  likely  to 
lead  to  dangerous  exaggerations,  and  measures  of  needless  severity. 

The  Natal  G-ovemment  cannot  be  blamed  for  not  knowing  at 
once  that  the  charges  against  the  suspected  chief,  Langalibalele, 
were  unfounded,  but  can  scarcely  be  excused  if  they  were  wholly 
wanting  in  the  discretion  necessary  for  testing  their  truth.  From 
this  initial  error  all  subsequent  errors  easily  arose.  The  result  was 
that  some  15,000  people  who  were  quietly  living  with  their  flocks 
and  herds  upon  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  range  which  bounds 
Natal  on  the  west,  were  dispersed  and  scattered  no  one  knows 
whither,  their  huts  burnt  down,  and  their  cattle  and  horses,  to  an 
estimated  value  of  60,000^.,  confiscated  and  destroyed.  These, 
indeed,  were  not  the  worst  consequences  of  the  failure  of  wisdom 
at  Natal.  A  certain  number  of  the  tribe  were  killed  under  cir- 
cumstances more  agreeable  to  our  notions  of  Kaffir  than  of  English 
civilisation ;  but,  as  their  deaths  happened  while  the  Colony  was 
in  hot  blood,  it  would  be  unjust  to  visit  these  offences  with  the 
severe  condemnation  which  must  be  passed  on  what  followed.  The 
Chief  supposed  to  be  rebellious  was  taken,  was  tried,  and  was  con- 
denmed  to  transportation  for  life.  All  this  occupied  some  months ; 
and  before  the  sentence  was  carried  into  execution  the  Governor 
of  Natal  was  informed  by  the  Colonial  Office  that  the  sentence 
passed  upon  the  prisoner  was  wholly  illegal.  Somehow  or  other, 
however,  the  despatch  conveying  this  notification  was  set  aside,  if 
not  wholly  suppressed,  and  Langalibalele  was  transported  without 
a  hint  escaping  the  Governor  or  any  of  his  advisers  that  they  had 
been  warned  of  the  illegality  of  his  pimishment. 

These  were  the  wrongs  which  roused  the  spirit  of  Bishop 
Colenso ;  though  it  should  be  added  that  he  had  another  motive 
for  coming  to  England  in  the  desire  to  obtain  some  definite  ar- 
rangement as  to  the  relation  of  his  Natal  Episcopate  to  the  Church 
of  the  mother  country.  When  he  left  England  again  in  December, 
he  let  it  be  known  that  he  had  received  a  communication  from 
Lord  Carnarvon  in  the  matter  of  Langalibalele  which  he  considered 
to  be  of  a  satisfieu^tory  nature. 
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From  Natal,  our  survey  takes  us  to  the  Gold  Coast. 
When  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  on  his  way  back  to  the  Coast  from 
Coomassie,  had  drawn  up  the  "  Treaty  of  Fommanah  ^  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  envoys  of  Koffee  Calcalli,  he  had  desired  that 
it  should  be  sent  to  him  signed,  in  a  fortnight's  time.     But  the 
Ashantees  procrastinated,  and  it  was  not  till  some  time  after  Sir 
Garnet's  retiun  to  England,  that  they  made  their  appearance  at 
Cape  Coast  Castle  and  handed  over  the  treaty  with  "  Koffee  Cal- 
calli  his  mark "  to  the  Administrator.     Peace  was  then  formally 
proclaimed  and  the  Ashantee  prisoners  released.     Most  of  these 
men  were  in  good  health,  though  a  rice  diet  had  in  some  cases  pro- 
duced dropsy,  rice  being  a  watery  food,  and  maize,  with  plantains 
and  cassada,  being  the  native  food  on  the  Gold  Coast.     The  King 
of  Denkera,  having  refused  to  give  up  some  prisoners,  received  a 
visit  from  an  English  officer  with  a  company  of  Houssas,  and  was 
forced  not  only  to  deliver  the  prisoners,  but  also  llOi.  in  gold  dust 
for  disobeying  orders.     The  Ashantee  envoys  came  down  to  Cape 
Coast  a  second  time,  bringing  another  instalment  of  the  indemnity 
(the  first  had  been  paid  at  Fommanah),  and  also  a  son  of  the  King, 
with  the  request  that  he  should  receive  an  education  in  England. 

Lord  Carnarvon  prepared  his  scheme  of  Government,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Parliament.     The  Gold  Coast  settlements  and  those  of 
Lagos    and    its  dependencies  were    consolidated,    and    Captain 
Strahan,  B.A.,  Administrator  of  Lagos,  was  appointed  Governor. 
The   West  India  regiments  were  relieved  of  their  service  in  the 
African  settlements,  or,  to  put  it  more  correctly,  the  African  settle- 
ments were  relieved  of  the  West  India  regiments,  and  their  place 
was  to  be  taken  by  a  force  of  Houssas,  and  other  native  troops 
levied  in  Africa  itself.     It  was  also  intended  to  utilise  the  hills 
behind  Accra  as  a  Government  station;    but  we  do  not   know 
whether  this  project  is  to  be  carried  out.     Old  Africans  declare 
that  they  have  heard  all  these  fine  schemes  talked  about  often 
enough,  but  predict  that  as  soon  as  public  attention  is  withdrawn 
from  the  Gold  Coast,  matters  will  go  on  much  as  they  were  before. 
However,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  an  honest  and  vigorous 
policy  will  now  supplant  the  timid  and  apparently  treacherous 
method  of  dealing  with  the   natives  which  brought  about  the 
Ashantee  War.     While  the  new  arrangements  were  being  made 
upon  the  Coast,  changes  still  more  important  were  taking  place 
in  Ashantee.     That  country  is  composed  of  various  tribes  which 
had  once  been  independent,  and  they  now  cast  off  their  allegiance 
to  the  dominant  tribe,  and  returned  to  their  primitive  condition. 
The  King  of  Ashantee,  being  quite  unable  to  subdue  at  the  same 
time  the  rebellious  States  of  Becqua  and  Duabin,  sent  to   Cape 
Coast  Castle  for  assistance,  and  Captain  Lees,  an  experienced  civil 
official,  was  despatched  to  Coomassie.     The  details  of  his  mission 
have  not  been  made  public ;  but  it  seems  that  Captain  Lees  made 
Calcalli  clearly  understand  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  duties  of 
the  English  Government  to  help  him  in  his  quarrels  with  his 
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neighbours.  Ashantee  therefore  has  ceased  to  be  a  nation.  About 
two  centuries  ago  it  was  a  small  tribe  tributary  to  the  King  of 
Denkera.  It  is  now  as  it  was  then,  except  that  it  is  independent ; 
and  its  down&ll  will  be  of  much  advantage  to  the  commerce  of 
the  Crold  Coast  and  the  wellTbeing  of  the  native  tribes. 

On  November  3,  Captain  Strahan,  the  new  Governor,  met  the 
Kings  and  Chiefs  of  the  Gold  Coast  at  the  Palaver  Hall,  and  de- 
livered to  them  a  long  address.  After  reviewing  the  course  of 
Ashantee  policy,  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  late  war, 
and  the  overtlurow  of  the  tyranny  of  KoflFee  Calcalli  by  the 
British  army,  he  continued,  "  Now,  why  do  I  tell  you  all  this  ?  Is 
it  to  tell  you  that  the  Queen  wants  you  to  pay  back  any  portion 
of  the  money  she  has  expended  for  you  ?  Is  it  to  tell  you  that 
you  must  pay  for  your  freedom  from  Ashantee  ?  Is  it  to  tell  you 
that  as  she  has  done  so  much  for  you,  you  must  do  what  you  can 
for  yourselves,  as  she  can  do  no  more  ?  Is  it  to  tell  you  that,  as 
she  has  saved  you  from  your  late  danger,  you  are  to  expect  no 
further  protection  from  her  ?  No ;  all  she  requires  and  expects 
from  you  is  obedience  to  her  wishes  and  those  of  her  people  in 
England.  In  return  for  these  benefits  the  Queen  requests  your  aid 
in  putting  an  end  to  a  thing  she  and  her  people  abhor.  This 
thing  is  against  a  law  which  no  King  or  Queen  of  England  can 
ever  change.  I  have  pointed  out  to  some  of  you  that  the  English 
people  buy  sheep,  fowls,  and  other  live  stock,  but  not  men,  women, 
and  children.  The  Queen  is  determined  to  put  a  stop  at  once  to 
the  buying  and  selling  of  slaves,  either  within  or  without  the 
Protectorate,  in  any  shape,  degree,  or  form ;  and  she  will  allow 
no  person  to  be  taken  as  a  pawn  for  debt.  (This  last  passage  was 
repeated  with  considerable  emphasis.)  The  Queen  desires  to 
make  you  as  happy  as  her  own  people.  This  buying,  selling,  and 
pawning  of  men  and  women  and  children  is  wrong,  and  no  coimtry 
where  it  exists  can  be  happy.  The  Queen  does  not  desire  to  take 
any  of  your  people  from  you;  those  of  them  who  like  to  work 
for  and  with  and  to  assist  you  can  remain  with  you.  If  they  are 
happy  and  continue  to  live  with  you  on  the  same  terms  as  now, 
no  change  will  be  forced  upon  you  ;  but  any  person  who  does  not 
desire  to  live  with  you  on  those  terms  can  leave,  and  will  not  be 
compelled  by  any  coiurt,  British  or  native,  to  return  to  you.  The 
Queen  hopes  to  make  you  happy  in  many  ways,  as  happy  as  those 
in  her  other  dominions.  It  is  right  that  I  should  tell  you  di- 
stinctly that  if  you  desire  her  protection  you  must  do  as  she 
wishes,  as  she  orders.  This  is  the  Queen's  Message.  When  the 
Queen  speaks  in  this  way  it  is  not  a  matter  for  palaver,  question, 
hesitation,  or  doubt,  but  she  expects  obedience  and  assent.  I 
will  only  say  that  without  the  Queen's  money  and  troops  you 
would  have  been  slaves  of  a  bloodthirsty  people.  The  Queen  has 
paid  a  great  price  for  your  freedom.  You  and  those  near  and 
dear  to  you  would  have  been  dragged  hence  to  form  a  portion  of 
the  thousands  who  are  decapitated  and  sacrificed  by  this  savage 
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race  for  their  customs ;  your  homes  would  have  been  homes  full 
of  misery.  I  see  you  to-day  enjoying  peace,  and  I  call  on  you  all 
to  join  with  me  in  the  prayer  *  G-od  save  the  Queen.*  My  mes- 
sage is  delivered." 

When  the  Governor  ceased  speaking  the  chiefs  consulted  among 
themselves  for  a  short  time  what  answer  to  give.  At  last  King 
Edoo  of  Mankessim  solicited  permission  &om  his  Excellency  to 
retire  till  the  next  day,  so  that  they  might  hold  consultation 
together  on  the  matter.  This,  however,  the  governor  refused, 
and  referred  them  to  that  portion  of  his  message  in  which  he  had 
stated  that  when  the  Queen  expressed  her  wishes  it  remained  only 
for  them  to  obey,  but  if  they  wished  it  he  would  retire  for  a  short 
time  and  leave  them  to  their  deliberations.  His  Excellency  then 
left  the  Palaver  Hall,  and  upon  his  return,  in  about  one  hour,  the 
kings  and  chiefs  informed  him  that  they  were  willing  to  cease  from 
buying  or  selling  slaves,  but  raised  objection  to  the  slaves  being 
permitted  to  go  free  if  they  chose,  without  there  being  any  cause 
shown,  and  likewise  to  pawns  not  being  allowed.  After  some  dis- 
cussion it  was  decided  that  no  slave  could  leave  his  or  her  master 
or  mistress  unless  there  was  proof  of  cruelty  or  maltreatment,  when 
such  slave  would  be  entitled  to  his  or  her  freedom.  The  question 
of  pawns  was  settled  by  the  debtor  being  held  liable  for  the  amount 
that  the  pawn  had  been  given  as  security  for,  the  amount  be  re- 
coverable on  the  pawn  leaving.  This  concluded  the  meeting  in 
the  Castle,  but  his  Excellency  invited  all  the  kings  and  chiefs  to 
go  over  to  Government  House  to  drink  long  life  to  Her  Majesty. 

The  subject  of  Africa  cannot  be  dismissed  without  reference 
being  made  to  the  death  of  the  great  explorer,  David  Livingstone, 
the  news  of  which  reached  England  early  in  the  year,  about  eight 
months  after  its  actual  occurrence.  On  the  18th  of  April  his 
remains,  which  had  been  conveyed  to  the  coast  through  many  dif- 
ficulties, by  his  faithful  native  followers,  and  thence  transported 
to  England,  were  deposited  with  distinguished  honours  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  chronicle  and  obituary 
for  a  further  account  of  this  eminent  and  heroic  man,  and  of  the 
tribute  of  deep  reverence  paid  to  him  by  the  nation  whose  annals 
he  adorned. 

In  the  Queen's  Prorogation  Speech  in  August,  it  was  said : — 
"Negotiations  have  been  undertaken  for  the  renewal  of  the  Beci- 
procity  Treaty  formerly  in  force  between  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  These  negotiations,  com- 
menced at  the  desire,  and  in  the  interest,  of  the  Dominion,  have 
been  temporarily  suspended  by  the  adjournment  of  the  American 
Senate.  They  will  be  revived  at  an  early  date,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  they  may  lead  to  an  increase  of  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween my  Colonial  subjects  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.** 
These  anticipations,  however,  proved  to  be  more  sanguine  than 
events  warranted. 

The  origin  and  progress  of  the  negotiation  was  as  follows :— 
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The  Canadian  Crovemment  some  time  since  instructed  Mr.  Greorge 
Brown,  a  Senator  of  the  Dominion,  to  proceed  to  Washington  for 
the  pujrpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  principal  statesmen  of  the 
United  States  were  disposed  to  enter  into  a  new  Commercial  Treaty. 
The  immediate  object  of  the  inquiry  was  to  find  a  substitute  for  the 
mode  of  settlement  of  the  Fishery  claims  which  had  been  provided 
in  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  By  the  terms  of  that  instrument, 
the  money  payment  to  be  made  by  the  American  Government  was 
to  be  settled  by  arbitration ;  and  the  Canadian  Government  foresaw 
that  this  would  neither  content  their  own  people  nor  the  Americans. 
They  consequently  wished  to  merge  the  question  of  compensa- 
tion for  the  fisheries  in  a  more  comprehensive  arrangement,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  renew  the  facilities  of  intercourse  which  were 
abruptly  terminated  when  the  United  States  denounced  the  Eeci- 
procity  Treaty  in  1866.  The  policy  of  the  Canadian  Government 
was  prudent  and  sagacious,  and  the  agent  whom  they  had  employed 
returned  to  Ottawa  with  encouraging  assurances.  The  Ministers 
then  proceeded  to  request  the  Imperial  Government,  through  the 
Governor-General,  to  authorise  the  English  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  Treaty  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Lord  Derby  assented,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  to  the  proposal,  and  Mr.  Brown  was  associated 
as  plenipotentiary  with  Sir  Edward  Thornton.  The  Commissioners 
began  by  drawing  up  for  presentation  to  Mr.  Fish,  the  American 
Foreign  Minister,  a  Memorandum  on  the  commercial  relations, 
present  and  past,  of  the  British  North  American*  provinces  with 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Fish  intimated  his  own  consent ;  but,  by  a  rather  unusual 
move,  referred  the  Convention  to  the  Senate  as  a  preliminary  to 
further  action  ;  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  it  will  not  re- 
ceive the  ratification  of  that  body  during  the  present  session. 
Possibly  the  assurance  lately  given  by  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Car- 
narvon to  a  deputation,  that  the  Eoyal  assent  should  not  be  given 
to  any  Canadian  Bill  by  which  diflferential  duties  might  be  imposed 
on  English  produce,  may  have  disinclined  the  United  States  Go- 
vernment to  proceed  further  with  the  project  of  the  Treaty. 

The  objects  of  the  proposed  Treaty  were  to  admit  certain  Cana- 
dian products  at  reduced  rates  of  duty  into  the  United  States,  in 
consideration  of  corresponding  reductions  on  American  importa- 
tions into  Canada.  The  Secretary  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade 
of  the  United  States,  which  corresponds  to  the  English  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  states  in  a  letter  to  the  Tvmea  that  his  Coimcil  had 
suggested  to  certain  Canadian  delegates  "  the  adoption  of  absolute 
Free-trade  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  of  a  tariflf 
common  to  them  both."  The  Canadians  replied  that,  in  addition 
to  other  objections,  the  establishment  of  a  Customs  Union  would 
be  unjust  to  England.  The  Americans  have  no  intention  of  relax- 
ing their  tariff  in  favour  of  England ;  and  consequently  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Treaty  would  involve  the  institution  of  diflferential 
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duties  as  between  English  and  Canadian  produce.  As  there  is  no 
commercial  treaty  between  England  and  the  United  States,  such  a 
discrimination,  though  it  might  be  invidious  and  injurious  to 
English  trade,  would  not  form  a  legitimate  ground  of  remonstrance. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Treaty  were  once  signed,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  would  have  no  right  to  inquire  into  the 
terms  on  which  English  goods  might  be  admitted  into  Canada ; 
yet  the  imposition. of  equal  duties  would  almost  render  nugatory 
the  commercial  policy  of  the  United  States.  Experience  has  con- 
firmed the  probable  anticipation  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prevent  contraband  trade  on  a  frontier  which  extendis  over  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  Continent.  The  Canadians  have  it  in  their 
power  to  increase  the  cost  of  English  goods  to  themselves  and  to 
their  inland  customers,  because  it  is  practicable  to  levy  at  the 
ports  all  dues  which  may  be  legally  imposed ;  but  no  vigilance 
will  prevent  the  smuggler  from  underselling  the  regular  American 
trader  if  goods  on  the  North  of  the  border  are  subject  to  lower 
duties  than  on  the  South.  It  is  therefore  indispensable  for  the 
purposes  of  the  American  Government  that  relaxations  of  the 
tariff  on  imports  from  Canada  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  Canadian  duties  on  English  goods.  As 
it  coidd  scarcely  be  expected  that  such  a  stipulation  in  a  treaty 
would  be  accepted  by  the  English  Government,  the  President  and 
his  advisers  might  perhaps  be  content  with  a  private  understand- 
ing between  themselves  and  the  Canadian  Ministers.  Unless  some 
kind  of  security  is  afforded  for  the  maintenance  or  establishment 
of  distinctive  duties,  the  American  Government,  as  long  as  it  ad- 
heres to  a  policy  of  Protection,  can  have  no  motive  for  agreeing  to 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty. 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Disraeli  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  in  the 
month  of  November,  it  was  announced  that  the  Government  had 
consented  to  organise  a  new  expedition  to  the  Arctic  Regions.  The 
news  was  received  with  very  general  satisfaction.  The  late  Minis- 
ters had  persistently  refused  to  entertain  the  project ;  but  in  &ce 
of  the  energy  displayed  both  by  the  American  and  Austrian  Go- 
vernments, it  began  to  be  felt  as  some  matter  of  self-reproach  that 
England,  so  long  and  intimately  associated  with  North  Pole  ex- 
plorations, should  stand  in  the  back  ground.  The  officer  chosen 
to  conduct  the  expedition  was  Captain  George  S.  Nares,  of  the 
^  Challenger,'  who  was  sent  for,  accordingly,  to  return  from  Hong 
Kong,  where  his  vessel  was  stationed  at  the  time.  About  120 
officers  and  men  are  to  form  his  new  crew,  with  Commander  Mark- 
ham  as  second  in  command ;  and  two  vessels,  the  ^  Pandora '  and 
the  '  Columbine '  have  been  selected  for  the  expedition. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FRANCE. 

Law  on  Nomination  of  Mayoi^s — Clerical  movements — Speech  of  the  Due  Decazes — 
CSrcnlar  on  Majors'  ^pointments — Bonapartists  and  their  journals — ^M.  Ollivier 
and  the  Academy — Bonapartists  at  Chiselhurst,  March  16 — Prince  Imperial's 
Speech — ^Electoral  Law  and  Municipal  Councils  Bill — Interpellation  by  the  Left 
— M.  Thiers'  Speech  on  Fortification  Bill — M.  Dahirel's  motion — Departmental 
elections — Reprimands  to  journals — ^Letter  of  M.  Lucien  Brun — Defeat  and  resig- 
nation of  the  I)e  Broglie  Cabinet,  May  16 — General  Cissey  Minister — Election  of 
M.  de  Bonrgoing — Gambetta's  speech  at  Auxerre — Debates  on  Constitutional  Bills 
— ^Ledru  Rollin — Bonapartists  and  Radicals — Motion  of  M.  Casimir  P^rier  and  of 
the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia — The  ''  Septenuate  " — Marshal  MacMahon's 
Order  of  the  Day — ^Manifesto  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord — Interpellation  by  M. 
Lucien  Bmn — ^President's  Message — Report  of  Committee  of  Thirty — Purler's 
project — Ventavon  project — Financial  measures — ^Ministerial  changes — Defeat  of 
P^rier  proposition — Motion  of  the  Left  for  Dissolution,  and  of  the  Right  for  Ad- 
journment— Speech  of  Gambetta,  July  31 — ^Adjournment  of  the  Assembly — ^Deaths 
of  MM.  Beul^  de  GK)ulard,  Jules  Michelet,  and  Jules  Janin. 

The  Assembly  had  dispersed  for  its  short  Christmas  holiday  with 
a  rock  visibly  ahead.  Against  that  rock  the  Grovemment  vessel 
was  rudely  shaken  on  the  first  day  of  the  resumed  Session,  It 
was  on  January  8  that  the  debate  came  on  concerning  the 
newly-proposed  law  for  the  nomination  of  Mayors.  The  measure, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  extreme  centralisation,  though 
it  purported  to  be  a  provisional  arrangement  only,  till  such  time 
as  organic  Constitutional  Laws  could  be  voted  by  the  Assembly. 
In  its  tendency  to  throw  power  into  the  hands  of  the  existing 
Grovemment,  it  pleased  neither  of  the  rival  parties  in  the  State. 
The  Extreme  Eight  joined  the  Left  in  Opposition.  The  Marquis 
de  Franclieu,  a  staunch  Legitimist  and  a  consistent  advocate  of 
decentralisation,  stood  forth  as  their  spokesman,  and  moved  a 
resolution  to  the  eflfect  that  the  discussion  of  this  measure  should 
be  postponed  till  the  final  or  organic  Municipal  law  should  be 
presented  for  consideration.  Was  the  country,  he  asked,  in 
any  immediate  danger  ?  Was  the  prospect  so  gloomy  that 
Ministers  should  take  upon  them  to  set  aside  recognised  and  ap- 
proved principles  of  local  self-government  ?  Would  not  such  a 
power  as  Government  now  laid  claim  to  be  a  terrible  thing  should 
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a  Revolutionary  faction  ever  get  the  headship  of  affairs  ?  And  at 
every  election,  he  added — while  satirical  laughter  arose  from  the 
Left  benches— the  revolutionary  flood  might  be  seen  to  be  rising; 
no  ministerial  organisation  of  the  mimicipalities  would  suffice  to 
keep  it  down.  M.  Picard,  of  the  Left,  attacked  the  proposed 
measure  on  the  groimd  that  it  was  more  of  an  Electoral  than  of  a 
Municipal  Bill.  Why,  he  asked,  could  not  the  Bill  of  April,  1 871, 
be  allowed  still  to  work,  the  country  being  at  peace,  until  the 
Constitutional  discussions  which  must  come  on  after  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Decentralisation  Committee's  report  ? 

The  Due  de  Broglie,  evidently  disconcerted  by  the  attack  from 
the  Right,  however  he  might  have  been  prepared  for  the  antagon- 
ism of  the  Radical  party,  said  in  reply  to  the  objectors,  that  to 
await  the  solution  of  the  Decentralisation  Committee  was  senseless. 
That  Committee,  after  sitting  for  eighteen  months,  had  intimated  its 
intention  of  presenting  a  Bill  which  after  all  it  would  not  undertake 
to  recommend  for  the  Assembly's  adoption.     It  was  a  mere  party 
move  to  ask  for  the  adjoiuimient  of  a  measure  which  G-ovemment 
now  declared  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  effective  perform- 
ance of  its  functions.     Then  occurred  one  of  those  rough  scenes  for 
which  the  Versailles  Assembly  has  been  so  discreditably  notorious. 
The  voting  was  interrupted  ;  some  demanding  that  the  discussion 
should  be  postponed  till  more  members  were  present ;  some  clam- 
oiuing  for  a  Secret  Ballot.     Finally  the  ballot  was  instituted  ;  and 
in  spite  of  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of  G-ovemment,  its  result 
was  a  majority  of  forty-two,  in  a  House  of  494  members,  in  favour 
of  postponement.     This  was  equivalent  to  a  vital  defeat  of  the 
Ministers.     They  felt  it  as  such ;  and  at  once  tendered  their  resig- 
nation to  the  President  of  the  Republic.    But  Marshal  MacMahon 
answered  by  a  request  that  they  would  hold  on  at  all  events  until 
the  situation  had  somewhat  cleared  itself.     The  crisis  was  a  sur- 
prise ;  it  might  be  that  the  Assembly  was  not  prepared  to  trust 
itself  to  other  guidance,  however  factiously  disposed  to  give  its  pre- 
sent leaders  a  check.     And  so  in  fact  it  proved.     Frightened  by  the 
possible  results  of  their  own  temerity,  the  Opposition  sections  of  the 
Right  in  their  party  bureaus  came  to  an  unanimous  resolution  to 
reconmiend  a  Vote  of  Confidence  in  the  existing  Government. 
When  this  Vote  was  brought  before  the  House  on  January  12, 
nearly   six  hundred   members  rallied  to  the  important  division 
which    was    impending.      The  Vote    was  proposed    by  M.   de 
Kerdrel.     "  If  it  be  imdignified,"  he  said,  "  to  cling  to  power,  it 
is  imprudent  to  be  checked  by  the  first  obstacle  which  presents 
itself.     This  noble  biurden  is  borne,  not  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
bear  it,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  coimtry.     The  Ministry  has  been 
too  susceptible.     Let  them  cast  their  eyes  now  upon  the  benches 
of  the   Right,   and   compare  the  aspect  of  to-day  with  that  of 
Thursday  last.      They  will  perceive  that  they  had  a.  majority 
against  them,  but  it  was  not  a  majority  of  the  Assembly,  and  they 
ought  not  to  retire  on  account  of  that  obscure  operation  which  is 
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known  as  a  Secret  Ballot.  I  urge  the  Cabinet  to  give  a  reply 
which  shall  satisfy  the  Assembly  and  reassure  the  country." 
M.  Picard,  on  the  Miet  side,  demanded  an  explanation  from  the 
Ministers  of  the  real  principles  on  which  they  were  conducting 
the  Government  of  France.  It  was  only  by  declaring  the  Bepub- 
lic  unequivocally  to  be  its  Constitutional  form,  that  the  public 
mind  could  be  relieved  &om  its  present  pernicious  xmcertainty. 
He  believed  electoral  tactics  to  be  the  motive  of  all  the  municipal 
changes  made  and  contemplated ;  and  for  himself  he  could  give 
no  pledge  of  confidence  to  the  men  in  power.  The  Premier's  reply 
was  dexterous  and  evasive.  He  carefully  avoided  any  such  decla- 
ration of  principles  as  M.  Picard  had  tried  to  extract  from  him ; 
and  asked,  amid  the  sympathetic  laughter  of  his  hearers,  why  he 
should  sue  for  the  confidence  of  those  who  had  never  given  it  him 
before  ?  The  result  of  the  day's  voting  was  that  the  motion  of  the 
Left  for  the  order  of  the  day,  "  pure  and  simple,"  was  defeated  by 
a  majority  of  thirty-nine ;  and  the  Vote  of  Confidence  subse- 
quently carried  by  a  majority  of  fifty-eight. 

The  Mayors'  Bill  was  consequently  proceeded  with.  On  the 
14th  the  general  discussion  was  brought  to  an  end,  after  a  speech 
firom  M.  Pascal  Duprat,  of  the  Left,  who  declared  that  the  real 
object  of  the  Bill  was  to  favour  Monarchical  schemes,  but  that  the 
Monarchy  was  dead ;  and  that  in  conspiring  to  bring  about  its 
restoration,  the  Ministerial  party  was  merely  facilitating  the 
return  of  the  Empire.  The  separate  articles  were  then  gone 
through,  and  on  January  20  the  Bill  received  the  final  sanction 
of  the  Assembly  by  367  votes  against  324. 

The  public  interest  in  the  measure  had  languished  latterly, 
and  more  attention  was  paid  to  certain  matters  arising  out  of  the 
relations  between  the  Government  and  the  Clerical  party.  In 
accordance  with  the  well-known  wishes  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment, M.  de  Fourtou,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  had  at 
Christmas  addressed  a  Circular  to  the  French  bishops,  remon- 
strating with  them  for  the  language  in  which  their  pastoral 
addresses  were  couched.  His  Circular,  however,  had  had  but 
little  efiect  on  the  prelates  themselves;  and  their  allies  in  the 
Press  became  more  aggressive  than  ever,  the  chief  ofiender 
being  the  indomitable  Univers,  of  which  M.  Louis  Veuillot  was 
the  editor.  On  January  1 9  it  was  announced  that  the  Univera 
was  suspended  by  order  of  Government,  the  immediate  cause 
of  this  step  being  the  publication  of  a  charge  by  the  Bishop  of 
Perigueux,  which  seemed  intended  as  a  reply  to  the  Circular  of 
M.  de  Fourtou.  M.  Veuillot  took  care  to  disseminate  the  belief 
that  a  special  demand  for  the  suppression  of  his  paper  liad 
been  made  by  the  authorities  at  Berlin,  to  which  the  French 
Ministry  had  basely  yielded.  Assuredly,  however  direct  or  indirect 
the  intimation  of  German  wishes  on  the  subject  may  have  been, 
the  practical  and  necessary  subserviency  of  the  French  position 
could  not  be  doubted.     The  Government  of  the  Emperor  William 
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and  his  great  Minister  could  never  permit  that  the  discontented 
portion  of  its  subjects  should  look  for  aid  and  sympathy  to  a 
kindred  party  beyond  the  Rhine.  Having  in  its  general  Church 
policy  alUed  itself  imequivocally  with  the  opinions  of  the  Italian 
Government  as  against  the  Papacy,  it  did  not  scruple  to  let  the 
Cabinet  of  Marshal  MacMahon  know  that  the  course  taken  by  the 
French  Episcopate  was  dangerous  to  a  good  understanding  between 
the  two  coimtries.  Meanwhile  the  Government  was  urged  on  the 
side  of  Italy  to  make  known  its  real  sentiments  as  regarded  the 
Clerical  question  in  that  country;  while  the  Royalist  deputy, 
M.  du  Temple,  threatened  an  interpellation  on  the  subject  from  the 
Ultramontane  point  of  view.  Wishing  to  prevent  the  interpella- 
tion because  of  the  inconvenient  split  among  the  Conservative 
party  which  it  must  needs  occasion,  the  Due  Decazes,  on  the  day 
following  the  suppression  of  the  Univers,  made  a  speech  in  the 
Assembly  of  some  importance.  It  was  delivered  at  a  moment 
when  the  excitable  air  of  Paris  was  rife  with  rumours  of  serious 
complications  both  with  the  German  and  Italian  Grovemments, 
and  witli  the  probabilities  of  a  new  war  as  impending :  rumours 
which  caused  a  considerable  fall  in  the  quotations  on  the  Bourse. 
Dealing  more  especially  with  the  Italian  side  of  the  question,  the 
Due  Decazes  formally  stated  that  the  relations  between  France  and 
Italy  had  never  been  troubled  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  that  the 
numerous  reports  which  had  been  circulated  on  the  subject  were 
entirely  false. 

"  The  Government  is  desirous,"  he  said,  "  of  watching  over 
the  person  of  the  Holy  Father  with  pious  respect  and  filial  solici- 
tude, so  far  as  his  spiritual  authority  and  dignity  are  concerned, 
but  it  is  also  desirous  of  living  in  friendly  relations  with  the 
Italian  Government,"  With  regard  to  other  countries,  the  Minis- 
ter observed  that  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  was  essentially  pacific. 
'^We  wish  for  peace,"  he  exclaimed,  "for  we  feel  that  it  is 
necessary  to  assure  the  grandeur  and  the  prosperity  of  France. 
In  order  to  secure  it  we  will  steadily  endeavour  to  dispel  all 
misimderstanding,  to  anticipate  all  conflicts,  and  to  withstand 
the  outcries  of  ill-advised  excitement,  from  whatever  source  they 
proceed  ;  and  let  it  not  be  said  that  we  thereby  compromise  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  France.  The  honour  and  dignity  of  France 
can  only  be  compromised  by  politiquea  d'aveiiturej  who  would 
conduct  it  to  acts  of  weakness  and  folly." 

These  declarations  were  received  with  shouts  of  applause  by 
the  Assembly,  and  they  had  a  marked  effect  in  tranquUliaing  the 
public  mind  outside  the  walls  of  the  Versailles  Theatre. 

"  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,"  said  the  R&pubUque  Fran^ 
(jaise,  in  jubilant  strain,  "  spoke  as  became  him  of  the  fieu^titious 
and  noisy  agitation  got  up  for  some  time  past  by  the  Ultramon- 
tanes.  His  dry  and  disdainful  language  is  likely  to  discourage  the 
agitators  from  continuing  their  campaign.  It  was  not  too  soon 
to  signify  to  France  and  to  Europe  the  necessary  divorce  of  the 
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Government  from  the  Clerical  faction.  After  the  Due  Decazes' 
declaration  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  exaggerated  Ultramon- 
tanes  to  pretend  to  drag  the  Government  further  than  it  will  or 
can  go." 

That  stem  political  censor  of  his  country's  shortcomings, 
M.  John  Lemoinne,  however,  did  not  let  oflf  the  Duke's  speech 
unscathed  by  his  criticism.  Writing  in  the  Dibata,  he  said : 
"  M.  Decazes  begins  by  saying  very  sensible  things,  but  why  add, 
for  the  consolation  of  our  poor  amour  propre,  that  '  France  re- 
mains great  and  strong  enough  to  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to 
be  prudent  ? '  Decidedly  we  shall  always  be  that  nation  of  great 
vain  children  which  consoles  itself  for  everything  with  compli- 
ments. We  dare  not  face  the  truth ;  and  even  now,  after  all  that 
has  happened,  we  have  not  the  courage  of  our  humiliation. 
France  is  prudent,  they  tell  us,  because  she  is  strong  I  This  is 
simply  untrue.     It  is  because  she  is  weak." 

The  passing  of  the  Mayors'  Nomination  Bill  had  put  no  less 
than  37,000  places  eflfectively  at  the  disposal  of  Government ;  in 
every  commime  throughout  France  the  Executive  Administration 
was  henceforth  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  rulers  of  the  State  for 
the  time  being.  The  Due  de  Broglie  did  not  delay  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  immense  engine  committed  to  his  hands.  He  issued 
a  Circular  to  the  Prefects  of  the  Departments,  explaining  the  new 
law,  and  the  manner  in  which  its  provisions  should  be  executed  ; 
the  Mayors  and  adjointa  already  in  office  were  to  be  retained, 
unless  any  doubt  should  exist  as  to  their  disposition  to  work  in 
conformity  with  the  wishes  of  Government ;  where  a  new  selec- 
tion had  to  be  made,  regard  was  to  be  paid  to  the  generally  Con- 
servative predilections  of  the  nominee ;  and,  above  everything,  it 
was  necessary  that  all  municipal  officers  should  understand  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  support  the  Government  of  Marshal  MacMahon  for 
the  seven  years'  term  of  his  Presidency.  This  declaration  of  the 
*'  Septennate,"  as  the  existing  machine  of  State  now  began  to  be 
call^,  was  the  most  explicit  that  had  yet  been  made.  It  scarcely 
needed  the  reaffirmation  of  MacMahon  himself  to  show  the  rival 
parties  in  the  State  that  a  distinct  planetary  body  had  formed 
itself  out  of  the  shifting  nebulae  which  they  had  themselves  set 
adrift  in  the  political  heavens.  In  answering  an  address  from  the 
President  of  the  Tribimal  of  Commerce,  on  February  4,  the  Mar- 
shal said :  "  On  November  19  the  Assembly  entrusted  the  Govern- 
ment to  me  for  seven  yeais,  and  my  first  duty  is  to  secure  the 
execution  of  that  decision.  Be  under  no  im easiness,  therefore. 
During  the  seven  years  I  shall  be  able  to  cause  the  order  of  things 
legally  established  to  be  respected  by  all.  We  shall,  I  hope,  also 
see  calm  restored  to  the  public  mind,  and  confidence  revive. 
Confidence  is  not  to  be  created  by  decrees,  but  my  acts  will  be  of 
a  nature  to  conmiand  it." 

"  Hitherto,"  remarked  an  influential  member  of  the  Eight, 
speaking  of  the  acts  of  Government,  '^  we  have  had  to  do  with  thQ 
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Sept&nnat  thSorique ;  we  have  now  to  defd  with  the  S&ptennat 

And,  in  fact,  neither  of  the  extreme  parties  in  the  State  were 
gratified  by  this  self-assertion  of  a  Middle  Form.  It  angered  the 
Legitimists,  who  had  always  considered  MacMahon's  rule  as  only  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  restoration  of  the  old  Monarchy  whenever  a 
favourable  moment  should  again  bring  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
to  the  front ;  it  provoked  Gambetta  to  the  announcement  of  an 
interpellation  in  the  interests  of  the  Radical  &ction. 

It  was  soon  perceived  that  the  Mayors'  Bill  was  not  to  be 
left  an  idle  form  by  the  gouvemement  de  combat,  of  which  De 
Broglie  had  the  guidance.     It  was  against  the  Republican  party 
that  its  working  was  especially  directed.      Mayors  and  adjoi/rUa 
of  Legitimist,  Orleanist,  and  even  Imperialist,  tendencies  were 
substituted  by  wholesale  for   the   oflScers   of  Democratic   type. 
Within  little  more  than  a  fortnight  it  was  reported  that  in  the 
Department  of  the  Gironde  alone  145  changes  had  been  made. 
But  the  rival  Monarchical  parties  b^[an  to  be  a  little  frightened 
at  each  other.     The  Imperialist  functionaries  in  particular  were 
looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  acquisition  by  those  who  considered 
that  their  recent  conversance  with  official  life  made  them  even 
more  formidable  for  their  skill  than  for  their  numbers.      The 
Imperialists  were  beginning  to  acquire  a  confidence  and  a  bold- 
ness which  their  position  a  few  months  earlier  would  certainly 
not  have  been  held  to  justify.     Although  they  mustered  but  a 
small  body  in  the  Assembly — not  above  forty  deputies  at  this 
time — the  party  had  all  the  advantage  which  familiarity  with 
official  life,  definite  aims,  and  compact  discipline  could  give  it. 
Moreover  it  was  led  by  an  able  chief,  M.  Rouher,  the  quondam 
^^  vice-EmpereurJ'^      A  considerable  sensation  was  produced  by 
the    publication,    on    February  12,   of    a  letter   addressed    by 
M.  Rouher  to   the   editor   of  a  Bonapartist  provincial  journal, 
entitled  L^Ami  de  VOrdre^  which  had  been  fined  on  account  of  an 
article  obnoxious  to  Government.     M.  Rouher,  gently  reproving 
the  editor  for  the   impolicy  of  his  article,   olwerved   that  the 
Septennat  should  be  respected  because  it  left  the  future  entirely 
free.     As  far  as  it  went,  it  was  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the 
Imperialists,  who  only  desired  time  to  reorganise  their  forces.     A 
day  would  come  when  the  national  will  must  be  appealed  to,  and 
there  would  be  only  two  forms  of  government  between  which  the 
nation  would  have  to  choose — the  Republic  and  the  Empire.    That 
when  that  day  came,  the  majority  of  electors  would  vote  for  the  Em- 
pire, there  could  be  no  doubt.  Meanwhile  the  institution  of  the  8qh 
tennat  ofiered  a  truce  which  it  was  desirable  to  accept  and  utilise. 
The   imeasiness   which   this  manifesto  caused  to  those   who 
supported   the  present  Government  on  other  than   Imperialist 
grounds   was  at  once  evident.     The  Royalists,  who  had  pleased 
themselves  with  considering  the  Bonapartists  as  subservient  allies, 
felt  that  their  tool  was  outgrowing  their  power  of  wielding  it; 
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the  moderate  Republicans  shrank  at  the  notion  that  the  provi* 
sional  arrangement  to  which  they  had  given  their  adherence 
might  be  but  a  stepping-stone  to  a  Third  Empire.  The  Govern- 
ment itself  hesitated  whether  or  not  to  prosecute  those  journals 
which  had  ventured  to  publish  the  letter  of  M.  Bouher.  It  found, 
however,  a  more  convenient  occasion  of  noticing  the  present  atti- 
tude of  the  Imperialist  party,  on  the  publication  of  a  circular 
professing  to  issue  from  a  committee  sitting  in  Paris,  the  purport 
of  which  was  to  invite  persons  to  repair  to  Chiselhurst  and  pay 
their  homage  to  the  Prince  Imperial  on  March  16,  the  day  when 
he  would  have  attained  his  majority.  In  reply  to  this  document, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  issued  a  counter-circular,  addressed  to 
the  Prefects.  The  Government,  it  declared,  did  not  aim  at  re- 
stricting the  liberty  of  French  citizens,  nor  did  it  object  to  defer- 
ence and  honour  being  paid  to  the  Imperial  family  and  the  Prince 
who  represented  it  by  those  who  had  filled  offices  or  received 
fistvours  under  the  rule  of  Napoleon  III.  This  had  been  shown 
when  facilities  had  been  granted  under  the  Presidency  of  M. 
Thiers,  a  year  previously,  for  attendance  at  the  late  Emperor's 
funeral.  But  the  present  case  was  different.  "  The  choice,"  said 
the  Minister,  "  for  a  solemn  manifestation  of  the  day  on  which  the 
Prince  Imperial  enters  his  nineteenth  year  appears  to  proceed 
firom  the  thought  that  the  Imperial  Constitution  fixed  that  same 
date  for  the  attainment  of  the  Sovereign's  majority.  We  perceive 
in  this  an  indirect  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  the  Prince 
Imperial  to  reign  over  France  in  viitue  of  that  Constitution, 
setting  aside  the  contrary  decision  adopted  by  the  National 
Assembly.  It  is  true  that  the  Circular  Letter  published  by  the 
papers  abstains  from  any  comment  of  this  kind,  but  public  opinion 
will  alv^ys  be  disposed  to  believe  that  its  most  natural  interpret- 
ation is  also  the  true  one.  Being  deputed  to  execute  the  will  of 
the  National  Assembly,  the  Government  cannot  allow  any  mani- 
festation which  might  derogate  from  the  respect  due  to  all  its 
decrees.  You  will,  therefore,  vigilantly  observe  what  effect  may 
be  given  to  the  invitation  published  by  the  newspapers.  If  in  the 
efforts  made  to  increase  the  number  of  visitors  to  England  you 
discover  the  least  attempt  to  question  the  validity  of  the  sovereign 
decisions  of  the  Assembly,  you  will  instantly  inform  me  of  it,  in 
order  that  I  may  immediately  deal  with  the  offence.  No  can- 
vassing for  visitors  to  England  must  l)e  allowed,  no  discussion 
which  might  provoke  disorder  in  the  present  state  of  the  country. 
Marshal  MacMahon  has  promised  France  repose,  and  we  should 
all  so  act  that  he  may  be  able  to  keep  his  word.  Finally,  you  will 
inform  me  if  you  learn  that  any  functionaries  whatever  purpose 
taking  part  in  the  manifestation  in  question,  and  you  will  request 
them  to  relinquish  an  intention  which  the  Government  could  not 
allow  them  to  carry  out." 

From  another  quarter  testimony  was  given  of  the  lessening 
obloquy  attaching  to  the  memory  of  the  ^^Man  of  Sedan,"  or 
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rather  of  the  increased  courage  of  those  who  had  formerly  shared 
his  counsels  and  partaken  of  his  reverses.  M.  Ollivier  had  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  shortly  after  he  had 
become  a  Minister  of  the  late  Emperor.  When  the  convulsions 
of  France  took  place  he  leffc  the  country,  never  having  had  an 
opportimity  of  applying  for  his  formal  reception.  Early  this  year 
it  was  reported  that  the  notorious  Premier  of  the  "light  heart" 
intended  to  come  to  Paris  and  claim  his  seat  among  the 
''  Inunortals."  He  presented  himself,  in  effect,  on  February  26, 
before  the  committee  of  that  august  assembly,  which,  according  to 
custom,  was  to  hear  in  advance  the  two  speeches  to  be  made  on 
the  reception  of  a  new  member,  i.e.,  the  eulogium  by  the  new 
member  of  his  defunct  predecessor,  and  the  reply  of  the  President 
of  the  Academy  for  the  time  being.  M.  Ollivier's  predecessor 
had  been  M.  de  Lamartine.  In  speaking  of  the  statesman-poet, 
M.  Ollivier  mostly  addressed  himself  to  his  literary  character,  but 
he  ventured  also  on  the  hazardous  groimd  of  politics ;  and  these 
were  his  words :  '^  On  more  than  one  occasion  Lamartine  showed 
himself  just  towards  the  Sovereign  whose  accession  he  had  opposed. 
He  had  not  contributed  to  the  apotheosis  of  Napoleon,  although 
he  had  called  that  epic  genius  the  greatest  of  God's  creations. 
He  had  mistaken  the  character  of  the  Napoleonic  work,  the 
National  Dictatorship,  which  had  saved  the  Revolution  from 
excess  and  reaction,  which  had  imposed  order  on  a  democracy 
frantic  for  anarchy  and  equality,  on  an  aristocracy  frantic  for  privi- 
lege. It  seemed  to  him  a  patching-up  of  the  glory  of  past  cen- 
turies. Inaccessible,  nevertheless,  to  volimtary  delusions,  he  had 
not  pursued  with  his  prejudices  the  Prince  who  inherited  the 
name  and  power  of  Napoleon.  More  than  once  he  considered  his 
acts  faulty,  without,  however,  allowing  himself  to  be  seduced  into 
misjudging  the  general  worth  of  that  devoted  personage.  After  a 
conversation  followed  by  many  others,  Lamsirtine  writes  in  his 
political  memoirs:  ^I  recognised  him  (Napoleon  III.)  as  the 
strongest  and  most  serious  statesman,  without  any  exception,  of 
all  those  whom  I  had  known  in  my  long  life  as  statesmen.'  If  he 
(Lamartine)  had  known  him  better,  if  he  had  had  experience  of 
his  great  heart,  of  the  charm  and  justness  of  his  mind,  of  the 
gentleness  of  his  character ;  if  he  had  become  the  confidant  of  his 
thoughts  solely  directed  to  the  public  good  and  to  the  relief  of 
those  who  suffer ;  if  he  had  been  witness  to  the  loyalty  with  which 
he  put  in  practice  the  freest  institutions  our  country  had  yet 
known ;  if  he  had  beheld  him  modest  in  prosperity  and  august 
after  misfortune,  he  would  have  done  more  than  render  him 
justice,  he  would  have  loved  him." 

On  the  Committee  of  the  Academy  happened  to  be  M.  G-uizot. 
When  M.  Ollivier  had  finished,  the  old  man  came  forward  to 
object  to  the  eulogium  on  the  late  Emperor,  and  urged  the  omis- 
sion of  the  passage.  M.  Ollivier  refused  to  suppress  it.  A  warm 
altercation  ensued.     "  Monsieur,"  said  Guizot,  with  taunting  bit* 
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temess,  ^  on  pent  avoir  le  cosur  Uger  ;  maia  a  VAcadimie  il  n^eat 
jHispermia  ct avoir  Peaprit  UgerV  M.  Ollivier  interrupted  him. 
"  Is  it  your  intention,  Sir,"  he  said,  ^«  to  attack  me  personally  ? 
If  so,  abandon  circumlocution  and  speak  to  me  face  to  face." 
M.  Gtiizot  declared  it  inopportxme  and  inadmissible  to  eulogise 
the  author  of  the  war  of  1870.  There  was  no  question  of  the  war, 
M.  Ollivier  replied.  He  had  not  even  alluded  to  it.  When  the 
time  came  to  explain  his  personal  part  in  those  events  he  should 
be  prepared  to  do  so.  All  that  he  had  said  in  his  speech  with 
respect  to  the  Emperor  referred  to  him  personally,  and  not  to  his 
acts.  He  was  his  Minister  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy, 
and  he  considered  that  to  take  possession  of  his  seat  without 
finding  a  word  of  affectionate  remembrance  for  the  Sovereign 
whom  he  had  served  and  loved  to  the  last  would  be  an  act  of 
cowardice.  He  denied  that  any  one  had  the  right  de  lui  impoaer 
une  telle  vnfamie.  His  tone  was  indignant  and  vehement.  M. 
Gxdzot  then  said  it  was  intolerable  that  M.  Ollivier  should  not 
recognise  in  his  speech  that  the  Emperor  had  committed  many 
errors.  "No,  I  will  not  say  it,"  replied  M.  Ollivier;  "^*e  me 
trouve  en  prSaence  cPun  outrage  gSnSral,  je  veux  lui  oppoaer  un 
Hoge  gSn&ralJ' 

The  speech  escaped  direct  condemnation  by  the  Committee  ; 
but  when  the  Academy  came  to  a  vote  on  the  subject  it  was 
decided  that  the  formal  induction  of  its  author  to  the  vacant 
fauteuil  should  be  indefinitely  postponed.  For  the  present  he 
had  to  console  himself  with  a  letter  from  the  ex-Empress,  thanking 
him  for  the  terms  in  which  he  had  had  the  comrage  to  speak  of 
Napoleon  III. 

In  spite  of  the  warning  circular  of  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
pilgrimage  to  Chiselhurst  on  March  16  was  numerously  at- 
tended. Men  of  every  station  and  office,  of  every  character  and 
faculty,  were  among  its  constituents  :  former  Ministers  and  diplo- 
matists ;  prefects,  financiers,  men  of  commerce ;  altogether,  the 
'*  following  "  was  such  as  to  show  that  if  the  Empire  should  ever 
come  back,  it  would  have  a  phalanx  unusually  strong  in  official 
experience  to  guide  and  protect  its  fortunes.  One  prominent 
Napoleonist  only  was  conspicuous  by  his  absence,  and  that  was 
Prince  Napoleon  Jerome  himself,  the  nearest  scion  of  the  house, 
who  took  care  at  this  time  to  separate  his  line  of  action  from 
that  of  the  ex-Empress  and  her  son.  M.  Eouher  and  the  Due  de 
Padua,  a  member  of  the  Corsican  family  of  Arrighi,  and  a  trusted 
agent  of  the  late  Emperor,  stood  foremost  among  the  visitors  from 
Paris.  The  Due  de  Padua  read  the  address.  The  Prince's  reply 
was  as  follows : — 

"  M.  le  Due  and  Gentlemen :  In  assembling  here  to-day  you 
have  obeyed  a  sentiment  of  fidelity  towards  the  memory  of  the 
Emperor ;  and  it  is  for  this  I  would  first  of  all  offer  you  my  thanks. 
The  public  conscience  has  avenged  that  great  memory  of  the 
calumnies  heaped  upon  it,  and  now  beholds  the  Emperor  under 
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his  true  aspect.     You  who  come  from  the  divers  regions  of  our 
country  can  bear  witness  to  this.     His  reign  was  throughout  a 
constant  solicitude  for  the  good  of  all ;  his  last  day  on  the  territory 
of  France  was  a  day  of  heroism  and  abn^;ation.     Your  presence 
around  me,  the  numerous  addresses  which  reach  me,  attest  the 
imeasiness  of  France-  as  to  her  future  destinies.    Order  is  protected 
by  the  sword  of  the  Due  de  Magenta,  the  ancient  companion  of 
my  father's  glories  and  misfortunes.     His  loyalty  is  a  sure  gua- 
rantee for  you  that  he  will  not  leave  expos^  to  party  surprises 
the  deposit  he  has  received.     But  material  order  is  not  security. 
The  future  remains  unknown;  interests  take  fright  in  contem- 
plating it,  passions  may  abuse  it.     Hence  arises  the  sentiment, 
the  echo  of  which  you  convey  to  me,  that  sentiment  which  drags 
on  opinion  with  irresistible  force  towards  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
nation,  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  definitive  Government. 
The  pUbiacite  is  safety  and  is  strength ;  it  is  real  force  given  back 
to  nominal  power,  and  an  era  of  long  security  reopened  before  the 
country ;  it  is  a  great  national  party,  without  conquerors  or  con- 
quered, raising  itself  above  all  others,  in  order  to  recruit  them. 
Will    France,  freely  consulted,  cast    her   eyes    on  the  son  of 
Napoleon  III.  ?     This  thought  awakens  in  me  not  so  much  pride 
as  distrust  of  my  capabilities.     The  Emperor  himself  has  taught 
me  how  heavily  sovereign    authority  weighs    even    upon    the 
shoulders  of  mature  manhood,  and  how  needful,  to  accomplish  so 
high  a  mission,  are  faith  in  oneself  and  the  sense  of  duty.     This 
faith  it  is  which  will  supply  to  me  what  my  youth  is  deficient  in. 
Bound  to  my  mother  by  the  most  tender  and  grateful  affection,  I 
will  labour  unremittingly  to  anticipate  the  progress  of  years. 
When  the  hour  shall  have  come,  if  any  other  Government  shall  re- 
unite the  suffrages  of  the  greatest  niunber,  I  will  bow  respectfully 
to  the  decision  of  the  country.     But  if  the  name  of  the  Napoleons 
shall  for  the  eighth  time  rise  from  the  popular  urns,  then  I  stand 
ready  to  accept  the  responsibility  which  the  nation's  vote  will 
impose  upon  me.     Such  is  my  thought.     I  thank  you  for  having 
travelled  far  in  order  to  hear  me  express  it.     Bear  back  my  re- 
membrance to  the  absent ;  bear  to  France  the  best  wishes  of  one 
of  her  children;  my  courage  and  my  life  belong  to  hear.     May 
God  keep  watch  over  her,  and  restore  to  her  her  prosperity  and 
her  greatness  I" 

Here,  then,  was  no  abnegation  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future ; 
on  the  contrary,  a  clear  intimation  that,  should  the  voice  of  his 
country  call  him  to  such  high  and  perilous  destinies,  the  son  of 
Napoleon  III.  would  not  be  foimd  backward  to  the  appeal.  Truly 
the  prompters  of  the  voice  at  Chiselhurst  were  not  wanting  in 
audacity ;  had  they  good  ground  for  counting  on  the  forces  at 
their  back  ?  the  public  asked,  with  some  astonishment. 

In  Paris  the  jour  de  naiaaaTice  passed  off  quietly.  That  there 
were  no  demonstrations  was,  some  people  said,  because  all  the 
Imperialists  had  gone  across  the  Channel  in  a  body.    A  few  per- 
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aons  shouted  ^  Vive  Napoleon  IV. ! "  but  the  police  occupied  the 
thoroughfares  in  full  force,  and  pulled  down  or  effaced  inflam- 
inatory  placards. 

The  force  of  Bonapartist  sentiment  at  this  period  might  well 
make  the  Qt>yemment  pause  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  course  it  was 
pursuing  in  regard  to  the  Constitutional  Laws  which  the  Com- 
mittee of  Thirty  were  now  busied  in  framing.     The  revision  of  the 
electoral  law  had  been  for  some  weeks  a  chief  topic  under  con- 
sideration.    On  March  21  the  report  on  this  law  was  presented  to 
the  Chamber  by  M.  de  Batbie.     The  chief  provisions  of  the  new 
proposed  ordinance  were  these :  first,  that  no  Frenchman  should 
be  entitled  to  vote  until  he  should  have  attained  the   age  of 
tw^ityrfive  instead  of  twenty-one,  as  heretofore,  inasmuch  as  no 
soldier  was  entitled  to  vote,  and  by  the  existing  army  law  all 
citizens  (with  very  few  exceptions)  must  belong  to  the  active  army 
or  its  reserve  until  that  age  ;  secondly,  that  each  voter  must  have 
resided  three  years  in  the  place  where  he  should  give  his  vote,  or 
six  months  if  a  native  of  that  place ;  thirdly,  that  the  voting  by 
departments  should  be  chaDged  for  voting  by  small  electoral  dis- 
tricts, large  towns  to  return  one  member  for  every  100,000  in- 
habitants.    It  was  calculated  that  the  limitations  proposed  would 
diminish  the  number  of  the  electoral  body  by  about  three  million 
voters,  a  serious   infringement  on  the  Bonapartist  and  Badical 
principle  of  universal  suffrage.     Moreover,  the  Eepublicans  ob- 
jected to  the  clause  substituting  arrondissements  for  departments 
as  voting  boundaries,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  easier  to 
bribe  the  smaller  constituencies,  and  to  restore  the  old  abuse  of 
official  candidates.     The  clause  postponing  the  age  of  a  qualified 
voter  was   stigmatised  by  its  opponents  as   "the   ostracism  of 
youth."    M.  de  Broglie,  indeed,  while  accepting  the  report  of  the 
Committee  as  the  basis  of  a  new  Electoral  Law,  intimated  that  a 
few  special  changes  might  be  made  in  its  details ;  but,  as  a  whole, 
the  scheme  was  known  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the 
existing  Cabinet,  and  that  knowledge  did  not  tend  to  increase  the 
popularity  of  Ministers. 

And  again,  the  principle  of  the  proposed  reform  was  mixed  up 
with  the  motives  of  another  measure  which  the  Due  de  Broglie 
found  it  expedient  to  bring  forward  on  March  12,  in  hope 
of  strengthening  the  position  of  Government.  The  delay  and 
embarrassment  in  the  progress  of  affairs  caused  by  the  discussions 
on  petty  questions  of  taxation,  which  were  now  taking  up  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  Assembly,  led  him  to  fear  that  before 
the  new  Electoral  Law  should  have  passed,  the  powers  of  the 
existing  Municipal  Council — ^bodies  chosen  by  popular  election — 
terminable  on  April  30,  1874,  would  have  come  to  an  end,  and 
involve  the  necessity  of .  new  Municipal  elections  all  over  the 
country  under  the  conditions  of  imiversal  suffrage.  Now  the 
changes  of  Mayors  and  deputy  Mayors  made  lately  by  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  in  the  interest  of  reactionary  Conservatism ;  and, 
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when  once  a  restricted  suffrage  should  be  the  law  of  the  land,  it 
was  hoped  that,  with  these  Mayors  in  office,  the  Election  of  Coun- 
oils  might  also  tend  in  a  Conservative  direction ;  but,  at  the 
present  moment,  it  was  probable  that  the  same  men,  or  men  of 
the  same  opinions  as  those  who  now  sat  in  those  Assemblies,  would 
be  returned ;  and  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  Mimicipal  Councils 
elected  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  1871  for  their  three  years'  tenure  of 
office,  was  undoubtedly  Bepublican.  The  Bill  now  brought  in  by 
the  Due  de  Broglie  proposed  therefore  that  the  existing  Councils 
should  retain  their  functions  until  the  National  Assembly  should 
have  come  to  a  decision  on  the  organic  Municipal  Law  which  was 
shortly  to  be  laid  before  it,  the  ostensible  reason  given  being  the 
certainty  of  changes  when  the  new  law  should  have  been  passed, 
and  the  undesirableness  of  unsettling  things  twice  within  so  short 
a  period. 

The  Bill  was  referred  to  a  Committee.  But  before  its  Report 
could  be  presented,  Ministers  had  to  imdergo  a  point-blank  attack 
from  the  politicians  of  the  Left,  in  the  shape  of  an  interpellation 
brought  forward  by  MM.  Gambetta  and  Challemel-Lacour,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Due  de  Broglie's  late  circular  on  the  nomination  of 
Mayors.  The  object,  as  usual,  was  to  extract  from  the  astute 
pilots  of  the  State  some  declaration  as  to  the  meaning  and  dura- 
tion of  the  Septennat^  which  should  alienate  from  them  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  Monarchical  parties.  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  leading 
the  attack  in  an  eloquent  speech  of  two  hours'  duration,  put  these 
two  questions  categorically  :  Will  any  attempt  at  a  Monarchical 
Restoration  during  the  next  seven  years  be  considered  contrary  to 
law?  Is  any  attempt  to  change  the  form  of  Grovemment  to  be 
considered  an  offence  ? 

The  thrust  was  a  powerful  one  ;  it  was  parried,  not  imskilfully, 
by  the  Due  de  Broglie.  With  an  air  of  disdainful  sarcasm  he  al- 
luded to  the  Government  to  which  M.  Challemel-Lacour  had  once 
belonged — the  Dictatorship  of  Gambetta — ^when  the  people  of 
France  every  morning  on  opening  the  Journal  OffiAel^  found 
municipalities  suppressed,  and  the  most  unexpected  and  arbitrary 
decrees  promulgated.  He  refused  to  give  any  categorical  reply  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  Septennate ;  its  duration  was  fixed  by  the  vote 
of  the  Chamber.  He  was  no  Dictator ;  he  had  only  to  interpret 
the  laws  passed  by  the  Assembly.  In  displacing  Mayors,  he  had 
dismissed  those  who  were  a  public  scandal ;  he  had  also,  no  doubt, 
dismissed  those  who  were  notoriously  hostile  to  Government.  For 
the  rest,  his  instructions  to  them  had  only  been  that  public  order 
should  be  preserved.  With  regard  to  laws  that,  as  yet,  had  no 
existence,  he  must  decline  to  give  any  explanation.  The  majority 
warmly  applauded  the  Duke's  speech ;  the  Left  received  it  ironi- 
cally. For  the  moment  the  difficulty  of  the  Ministerial  situation 
seemed  averted ;  but  suddenly  a  perilous  complication  ensued, 
when  a  fiery  Legitimist,  M.  Cazenove  de  Pradines,  took  possession 
of  the  tribune.    M.  de  Broglie,  he  said,  might  speak  for  himseli 
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own  view  of  the  Septennate  and  its  necessary  duration  was  a 
different  one.  If  once  the  day  came  when  Henry  Cinq  should 
knock  at  the  door,  Marshal  MacMahon  was  not  one  who  would 
keep  him  waiting!  Great  uproar  ensued  on  this  utterance, 
and  the  Due  de  Broglie  foimd  it  necessary  to  disclaim  the  senti- 
ments of  M.  Cazenove  de  Pradine  as  representing  those  of  Govern- 
ment. Eventually  Ministers  succeeded  in  obtainiug  a  majority 
of  sixty  on  the  question  of  the  Interpellation.  But  the  action  of 
the  L^timist  deputy  had  placed  them  in  some  difficulty.  On 
the  following  day  Marshal  MacMahon  sent  for  him  and  for  M. 
Carayon  Latour,  and  said  to  them :  "  There  are  two  policies,  that 
of  sentiment  and  that  of  duty.  I  have  always  preferred  duty  to 
sentiment,  and  I  have  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result." 
And,  with  the  view  of  giving  more  public  expression  to  his 
opinions,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Due  de  Broglie,  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Journal  Ojfftdelj  in  which  he  said :  "  I  have  to  thank  you 
for  the  statements  you  made  at  yesterday's  sitting,  which  are  in 
conformity  with  those  I  have  made  myself  to  the  Presidents  of  the 
Chamber  and  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce.  I  know  my  rights 
and  my  duties,  and  I  shall  not  disappoint  the  confidence  which 
the  National  Assembly  has  placed  in  me." 

The  Municipal  Councils  Bill  came  on  for  discussion  on 
March  25.  Again  there  took  place  an  animated  contest  between 
the  Gt)vemment  and  the  Eadical  Opposition ;  again,  after  a  peri- 
lous crisis,  victory  remained  with  the  Government.  The  Keport 
of  the  Committee,  which  had  deliberated  for  a  week  on  the  pro- 
posal of  M.  de  Broglie,  was  presented  by  M.  de  Marc^re  ;  it  dis- 
tinctly and  in  detail  rejected  the  measiure.  M.  Anisson-Duperon 
then  declared  that  he  and  his  friends  of  the  Conservative  minority 
in  the  Committee  would  once  more  bring  forward  the  Government 
Bill  as  an  amendment.  M.  de  Pressens^,  the  Protestant  divine, 
spoke  against  it.  He  said  he  did  not  know  to  what  sort  of  municipal 
carnival  they  meant  to  abandon  themselves;  Government,  after 
having  called  a  social  danger  into  existence,  was  about  to  create  a 
Communal  danger.  He  declared  himself  the  sworn  enemy  of  all 
theories  of  pubUc  safety,  from  whatever  side  they  came,  for  they 
were  the  starting  points  of  all  the  despotisms.  The  proposed 
law  was  simply  a  Ministerial  necessity.  He  reproached  the  Go- 
vernment with  being  afraid  of  public  opinion,  and  said  it  was  in 
this  way  that  there  was  established  a  pays  Ugal  no  longer  in 
harmony  with  the  pays  rSel.  The  nobler  policy  was  that  adopted 
recently  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  illustrious  Minister  of  a  neighbour- 
ing country,  who  was  greater  after  his  fall  than  lie  had  been 
while  in  power.  He  had  a  majority  of  sixty  votes,  but,  seeing 
that  when  vacancies  occurred  the  new  members  elected  were  hostile 
to  him,  he  resolved  to  consult  the  country,  and  preferred  to  fall 
rather  than  govern  in  opposition  to  the  popular  will.  "  He  had 
no  Eepublic  to  deal  with,"  cried  a  voice  from  the  Eight.  The 
speaker  continued :  The  country  is  tired  to  death  of  the  equivo- 
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cations  by  which  it  is  bound.    In  its  dying  throes  it  cries,  like 
Goethe,  for  «'  Light,  more  light  1 " 

M.  Ernest  Duvergier  de  Hauranne  spoke  on  the  same  side,  and 
predicted  that  a  time  would  come  when  the  Conservatives,  in 
desperation,  would  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Left 
for  protection  against  the  evils  they  had  let  loose*  M.  Depeyre, 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  defended  the  Government  proposal ;  and 
when  a  vote  was  taken,  its  policy  was  affirmed  by  a  considerable 
majority  of  the  Assembly,  334  votes  against  115 ;  nearly  half  the 
Chamber  abstaining  from  taking  share  in  the  division. 

Although  for  the  moment  defeated,  the  Left  were  not  dis- 
couraged, and  two  days  afterwards  they  rushed  anew  to  attack  the 
Ministerial  stronghold.  The  order  of  the  day  was  a  debate  on  the 
Paris  fortifications,  a  subject  on  which  M.  Thiers  himself,  the 
original  deviser  of  the  fortifications,  had  intimated  his  intention 
to  speak.  The  voice  of  the  veteran  statesman  had  not  been  heard 
within  the  walls  of  the  Assembly  since  the  memorable  May  24, 
1873,  when  he  had  been  driven  firom  power.  His  enemies  had 
then  avowed  that  he  would  lose  no  opportunity  of  harasaing  and 
thwarting  the  new  Government  in  the  Chamber,  and,  when  they 
saw  that  he  persistently  held  his  peace,  had  declared  that  his 
house  was  a  centre  of  intrigue  and  a  focus  of  perpetual  conspiracy. 
M.  Thiers,  however,  paid  no  heed  to  these  aspersions,  and  main- 
tained his  calm  attitude.  His  anticipated  speech  on  the  Forti- 
fications Bill,  on  March  27,  attracted  crowds  to  hear  him.  But  it 
was  for  no  party  purpose  that  the  veteran  statesman  on  this 
occasion  mounted  the  tribune.  His  amendment,  which  was  re- 
jected, was  merely  to  the  effect  that  the  proposed  new  works  should 
be  limited,  for  the  moment,  to  those  points  on  the  urgency  and 
necessity  of  which  everybody  should  be  agreed ;  other  points  to 
be  reserved  for  subsequent  discussion.  But  a  violent  party 
character  was  again  given  to  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly  on  that 
day  by  a  motion  suddenly  introduced  by  M.  Dahirel — ^like  M. 
Cazenove  de  Pradine,  a  thorough-going  Legitimist — ^proposing 
that  on  June  1,  1874,  the  National  Assembly  should  pronounce 
definitely  the  form  of  Government.  In  claiming  **  urgency  **  for 
his  motion,  the  speaker  complained  that  the  coimtry  had  entrusted 
the  Deputies  three  years  ago  with  the  duty  of  establishing  a 
definite  form  of  Government ;  and  that,  nevertheless,  a  provisional 
state  of  affairs,  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  France,  was 
still  maintained.  On  behalf  of  the  Moderate  Bight,  M.  Kerdrel 
protested  that  such  a  vote  would  not  be  loyal  towards  the  President 
of  the  Kepublic.  He  contended  that  the  Assembly  had  no  right 
to  shorten  the  duration  of  the  Septennate ;  but,  he  added,  the 
Marshal  might  shorten  it  himself  if  he  chose,  by  laying  down  the 
power  confided  to  him.  This  was  an  imfortunate  observation,  and 
it  neutralised  the  useful  effect  of  M.  de  Kerdrel's  speech,  causing 
no  small  agitation  among  the  excitable  fietctions.  "NL  de  Broglie 
had  to  interfere.    No  one,  he  said,  had  a  right  to  speak  in  the 
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name  of  the  PreBident  of  the  Bepublic ;  he  must  request  that 
Marshal  MacMahon's  name  should  not  be  introduced  into  the  dis- 
cussion. On  the  division,  a  majority  of  seventy-four  voted  against 
M.  DahireFs  motion,  and  thus  Govemment,  and  its  delicate  plant 
the  Septennate,  were  again  saved.  But  it  had  been  a  narrow 
escape  for  Mmisters ;  and  the  unexpected  way  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  different  political  parties  had  voted  on  the  occasion 
showed  how  precarious  was  the  nature  of  the  support  to  be  looked 
for ;  how  various  were  the  aspects  in  which  the  present  ^'  settle- 
ment "  was  regarded. 

On  the  following  day  the  Assembly  separated  for  its  Easter 
recess.  Among  the  many  warnings  it  had  received  of  its  pre- 
carious existence  was  a  resolution  laid  on  the  table  five  days 
previously  by  the  members  of  the  Extreme  Left,  stating  that  since 
July  1870,  and  after  the  change  of  Government  on  May  24,  the 
elections  had  given  evidence  of  the  increasing  intensity  of  Kepub- 
lican  sentiments  in  the  country ;  that  during  this  period  170 
elections  had  been  held  in  sixty-seven  departments,  constituting 
three-fourths  of  France.  "These  manifestations,"  it  was  said, 
''do  not  justify  certain  political  parties  in  attacking  universal 
suffrage.  On  the  contrary,  they  serve  to  remind  the  Assembly  of 
the  law  of  all  free  countries,  and  are  an  appeal  to  it  to  make  way 
for  general  elections  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  disunion  exist- 
ing between  the  House  and  the  coimtry,  and  to  the  disquietude 
which  results  therefrom.  Universal  suffrage  is  a  peaceful  and 
l^;al  instrument  of  the  national  sovereignty ;  it  forms  the  basis 
of  French  public  law,  and  is  the  only  guarantee  of  order  and 
stability."  The  resolution  contained  three  clauses: — Clause  1, 
that  general  elections  shall  be  ordered  for  June  28  ;  clause  2,  that 
these  elections  shall  be  carried  out  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  present  electoral  law ;  clause  3,  that  the  present  Assembly 
shall  cease  to  exist  on  July  15. 

Four  departmental  elections  had,  in  fact,  taken  place  since  the 
b^inning  of  the  current  year,  followed  by  two  more  on  March  29, 
the  result  of  which  had  been  almost  entirely  discouraging  for  the 
party  represented  by  the  existing  Government.  A  candidate — 
half  Bonapartist,  half  MacMahonist — had  been  returned  for  the 
Pas  de  Calais;  but  in  all  the  other  instances  the  Badical  candidate 
had  been  successful,  and  next  to  the  Badical  candidate  had  stood 
the  Imperialist  in  the  nmnber  of  votes  recorded.  It  was  very 
manifest  that  these  two  classes  of  politicians  divided  the  real 
sympathies  of  the  country;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  their 
political  skill  and  organisation  gave  them  an  advantage  over  the 
vacillating  ranks  of  the  Government  supporters.  As  for  the 
Eoyalists,  whether  of  the  Chambord  or  Orleans  type,  their  credit 
stood  at  present  very  low  in  the  country.  Their  abortive  attempt 
to  restore  the  Monarchy  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  general 
conviction  that  the  Monarchy,  if  restored,  could  only  be  upheld 
by  Ultramontane  influences,  that  clerical  domination  over  political 
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and  social  life  must  in  the  last  resort  be  a  condition  of  it€  exist- 
ence, indisposed  the  general  intelligence  of  the  country  for  its 
acceptance.  Not  the  less  were  the  politicians  of  the  Extreme 
Right  in  the  Assembly  bent  upon  making  good  their  position  at- 
the  present  moment,  as  against  the  distinctive  organisation  of  the 
"  Septennate  ; "  and  no  sooner  had  the  Assembly  dispersed  for  its 
Easter  vacation  than  articles  appeared  in  various  journals  from 
all  three  sides  of  opinion,  attacldng  the  Crovemment  and  speaking 
in  the  most  contemptuous  terms  of  the  Marshal-President  and 
his  advisers.  The  Napoleonist  and  Legitimist  organs  were  espe- 
cially offensive.  In  the  LibertS,  M.  Emile  Ollivier  advocated  a 
plebiscitum  in  the  interests  of  Imperialism ;  in  the  Union  it  was 
maintained  that  the  presentation  of  the  so-called  Constitutional 
Bills  by  the  Ministry  to  the  Committee  of  Thirty  had  released  the 
Conservative  majority  from  all  its  engagements  to  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Due  de  Broglie.  Within  the  Cabinet  itself,  where  both 
Bonapartism  and  Legitimism  had  their  representatives,  a  sharp 
and  critical  discussion  ensued  upon  the  publication  of  these 
articles.  Finally,  it  was  decided  to  address  comrmmiqiiSSf  or 
oflBcial  reprimands,  to  the  two  gazettes  which  had  inserted  them ; 
and  these  intimations  of  Government  displeasure  were  followed  up 
by  a  Circular  which  the  Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Depeyre,  issued  to 
the  Procureurs-Gen^raux,  in  the  following  words : — 

"  Various  journals  have  lately  published  articles  antagonistic 
to  the  powers  conferred  by  the  National  Assembly  upon  Marshal 
MacMahon.  On  November  19  last  the  National  Assembly,  acting 
within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  adopted  the  following 
resolution:  'The  Executive  power  is  entrusted  to  Marshal 
MacMahon,  Duke  of  Magenta,  for  seven  years  from  the  promul- 
gation of  the  present  law.  This  power  will  be  exercised  in  the 
name  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  under  existing  con- 
ditions, as  long  as  the  Assembly  shall  think  fit  to  introduce  no 
modifications.'  When  the  Assembly  conferred  these  powers  for 
seven  years  upon  Marshal  MacMahon  it  intended  that  they  should 
be  placed  beyond  dispute,  and  that  both  itself  and  the  country 
should  be  bound  by  the  resolution  which  it  had  arrived  at — a 
resolution  which  may  be  regarded  as  irrevocable,  as  the  Assembly 
formally  refused  to  make  it  subordinate  to  clauses  which  would 
have  left  it  uncertain  until  a  vote  had  been  taken  on  the  Consti- 
tutional Laws.  These  laws  will  shortly  be  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  the  National  Assembly ;  but  whatever  the  result 
may  be,  the  power  conferred  on  the  Marshal  cannot  be  contested. 
It  has  become  irrevocable  by  the  vote  for  prolonging  his  powers ; 
and  these  powers,  both  in  their  duration  for  seven  years  and  in 
the  person  of  their  representative,  cannot  be  attacked  with  im- 
punity. Such  attacks  constitute,  in  fact,  a  violation  of  the  law. 
They  have  also  the  effect  of  causing  public  excitement,  of  inter- 
fering with  business,  and  diminishing  that  security  which  the  law 
of  November  19  was  intended  to  confer  upon  the  country.    I, 
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therefore,  request  you  to  forward  to  me  any  articles  published 
within  your  jurisdiction  which  appear  to  come  within  Article  1  of 
the  law  of  July  28,  1849." 

It  was  observable  that  the  Circular  itself,  in  spite  of  its 
authoritatiye  language,  did  not  step  beyond  the  limits  of  con- 
venient ambigtdty  as  to  the  ultimate  principles  into  which  the 
Septennate  might  under  pressure  of  circumstances  be  resolved. 
So  at  least  the  members  of  the  Extreme  Bight  chose  to  assert ; 
and  their  interpretation  of  its  import  was  conveyed  in  a  signi- 
ficant letter  addressed  by  M.  Lucien  Brun  to  the  Union.  M. 
Brun  declared  that  when  the  Circular  threatened  prosecution 
against  any  newspapers  which  should  attack  Marshal  MacMahon's 
powers,  it  could  refer  only  to  such  as  should  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  the  Executive  Power  had  been  irrevocably  confided  to  him  for 
seven  years.  But  this  no  member  of  the  Right  would  dream  of 
contesting.  Under  one  name  or  another,  the  Marshal  could,  if  he 
chose,  remain  the  ruler  of  France  for  the  term  specified.  But  it 
was  never  meant  that  the  Assembly  should  be  hindered  from  pro- 
nouncing whether  the  country  thus  ruled  by  Marshal  MacMahon 
were  in  its  ultimate  principles  a  Monarchy  or  a  Kepublic ;  and  for 
the  tranquillity  of  France  it  was  most  desirable  that  this  point 
should  be  cleared  up  with  the  least  possible  delay.  In  other 
words,  the  position  and  requirements  of  the  Extreme  Eight  might 
be  thus  expressed:  *'We  cannot  compel  the  Marshal  to  resign 
his  powers  before  seven  years ;  but  we  may  proclaim  the  Monarchy, 
give  him  the  title  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Kingdom,  instead 
of  the  one  he  now  is  improperly  known  by  of  President  of  the 
Republic,  and  place  in  his  honest  hands  for  seven  years  the  trust 
and  guard  of  restored  Royalty." 

The  Assembly  met  again  on  May  12.  In  view  of  the  exceeding 
delicacy  of  the  situation,  it  was  judged  advisable  that  no 
Presidential  Message  should  be  delivered  ;  so  easily  might  a  single 
preposition  or  adjective  wrongly  placed  unite  Right  and  Left 
against  the  existing  Ministry,  and  force  it  out  of  the  convenient 
vagueness  on  which  its  life  depended.  On  May  15  the  Due  de 
Broglie  presented  his  Bill  for  the  creation  of  a  Second  Chamber 
and  the  regulation  of  the  relations  between  the  powers  of  the 
State,  leaving  aside  (as  he  expressly  stated)  the  question  of  deter- 
mining one  form  of  government  or  another,  and  treating  the 
present  state  of  things  as  a  party  truce.  The  Bill  provided  that 
the  Upper  Chamber  should  be  called  the  "  Grand  Council,"  and 
should  be  composed  of  three  categories — namely,  members  elected 
by  the  departmental  bodies,  members  in  their  own  right,  and 
members  appointed  by  the  Executive  Power :  the  latter  to  be 
irremovable.  The  members  of  the  Grand  Council  should  receive 
no  salary.  The  Bill  proposed  to  confer  upon  the  Executive  Power, 
conjointly  with  the  Grand  Council,  the  right  of  dissolving  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives,  and  to  permit  a  delay  of  six  months 
between  the  dissolution  of  the  old  and  the  election  of  a  new  one. 
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When  Marshal  MacMahon's  term  should  expire  the  two  Chambers 
of  the  legislature  should  constitute  a  Congress,  at  which  joint  reso- 
lutions should  be  adopted.  The  president  of  the  Grand  Council 
should  exercise  executive  power  provisionally  in  all  cases  where  the 
post  of  head  of  the  Executive  should  become  vacant.  After  the 
reading  of  this  Bill  the  Assembly  decided  to  refer  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Thirty. 

The  storm  did  not  burst  that  day.  The  Assembly  adjourned. 
The  Cabinet  and  the  Right  attempted  negotiations;  but  the 
following  sitting  of  the  House  on  May  16  brought  things  to  an 
issue.  M.  Batbie,  Reporter  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty,  called 
upon  the  Assembly  to  place  the  new  Electoral  Law  on  the  Order  of 
the  Day  for  the  following  Wednesday.  His  proposition  was  re- 
jected by  the  Extreme  Right,  who,  for  obvious  reasons,  demanded 
that  the  organic  Municipal  Law  should  be  the  first  of  the  new 
Constitutional  Bills  to  be  discussed.  The  Prime  Minister,  in 
accordance  with  his  intention  previously  expressed,  took  part  with 
the  Committee  of  Thirty,  and  in  a  brief  but  straightforward  de- 
claration formally  imparted  to  the  coming  division  the  character 
of  a  Vote  of  Confidence. 

Resolute  himself,  he  said,  to  defer  no  longer  the  organisation 
of  France,  he  desired  to  obtain  from  the  Assembly  a  definition  of 
the  electoral  body  to  whom  should  be  confided  the  duty  of  choosing 
that  Supreme  Chamber  which  should  take  the  place  of  the  pre- 
sent. This  was  his  determination ;  and  he  was,  indeed,  so  com- 
mitted to  this  course  by  former  acts  and  speeches  that  he  could 
not  have  postponed  it  again  if  he  had  wished.  But  three  divisions, 
or  rather  four,  of  the  Assembly  were  as  firmly  resolved  that  this 
course  should  not  be  pursued.  The  unwavering  members  of  the 
Left  would  consent  to  nothing  which  involved  any  recognition  of 
constituent  authority  in  the  present  Chamber ;  and  of  the  rest, 
one  half,  including  M.  Thiers,  would  not  accept  the  invitation  of 
the  Due  de  Broglie,  because  they  disapproved  the  wholesale  dis- 
franchisement of  existing  voters  which  he  desired  to  bring  about. 
These  might  be  counted  as  two  opposing  divisions,  and  the 
Extreme  Right  and  the  Bonapartists  were  the  other  two.  The 
Imperialists  rested  their  hopes  on  the  fidelity  of  the  rural  demo- 
cracy, and  they  could  not  favour  designs  to  deprive  the  multitude 
of  the  privilege  of  the  vote.  The  Extreme  Right  were  convinced 
that  the  Due  de  Broglie's  policy  necessarily  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Republic — a  Republic  which  might  indeed  be  aristo- 
cratic and  Conservative,  but  which  must  render  for  ever  impossible 
the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy.  Legitimists,  Bonapartists,  the 
Extreme  Left,  and  half  the  Left  Centre  being  thus  united  in 
opposition  to  the  Due  de  Broglie's  Constitutional  proposals,  the 
Ministry  had  to  learn  their  fate  from  an  Assembly  at  which  700 
deputies  were  present.  When  votes  were  taken,  a  majority  of 
sixty-four  pronounced  against  the  proposition  of  the  Government ; 
this  hostile  majority  being  composed  of  the  different  seotions  of 
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the  Left,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  deputies  of  the  Left 
Centre,  of  eighteen  Bonapartists  (almost  the  whole  of  that  small 
group)^  and  of  more  than  fifty  Legitimists. 

Loomediately  after  the  rising  of  the  Assembly,  the  Ministers 
repaired  to  the  apartments  of  Marshal  MacMahon  and  gave  in 
their  resignation,  consenting  only  to  retain  their  portfolios  until 
sach  time  as  their  successors  should  be  appointed.  This  was  no 
easy  task  to  arrange.  The  President  sent  first  for  M.  Buflfet ;  but 
that  statesman  declined  undertaking  the  responsibility  of  power 
under  existing  conditions.  Then  the  Due  d'AudiflFret  Pasquier 
was  appealed  to.  He  too  excused  himself,  on  the  ground  that  his 
policy  was  the  same  as  M.  de  Broglie's,  of  whose  course  of  action 
he  had  entirely  approved.  Thirdly,  the  President  turned  to  M. 
de  Goulard,  who  set  himself  in  good  faith  to  form  a  Cabinet,  based 
on  the  adhesion  of  a  few  more  Liberals  in  the  Assembly.  Mac- 
Mahon persuaded  the  Due  Decazes  to  help  him  by  retaining  office, 
and  some  hopes  were  entertained  of  a  patchwork  settlement,  when 
that  attempt  too  broke  down,  and  then,  after  the  crisis  had  lasted 
nearly  ten  days,  the  Marshal  resolved  to  take  the  negotiations  into 
his  own  hands,  and  summoned  General  de  Ci8sey,late  Minister  of  War 
under  Thiers,  who  obeyed  his  chiefs  commands,  said  a  contemporary 
writer,  as  simply  as  if  he  had  been  ordered  to  head  a  Division  in 
battle.  Placing  this  non-political  soldier  at  the  head  of  the 
Cabinet,  with  the  title  of  Vice-President,  and  keeping  the  Due 
Decazes,  M.  Magne,  and  M.  Fourtou  still  in  oflBce,  the  helmsman 
of  the  ship  of  State  managed  to  steer  it  once  more  on  the  perilous 
waters  of  the  Septennate. 

Thus  had  fallen  the  Ministry  of  the  Due  de  Broglie.  Its  leader 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  remember  the  words  addressed  to  him 
by  M.  Thiers  on  May  24  of  the  previous  year.  "  You  have  gained 
the  day,"  said  the  defeated  President ;  "  You  are  in  power  for  one 
year."  That  one  year  of  the  Broglie  rule  forms  a  distinct  episode 
in  French  political  history.  It  was  devoted  to  two  experiments, 
each  conspicuous  by  its  failure.  The  first  six  months  ended  with 
the  collapse  of  the  scheme  for  a  Bourbon  restoration  ;  the  second 
six  months  ended  with  the  defeat  of  a  scheme  for  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  in  the  interests,  it  was  generally  believed, 
of  a  possible  Orleanism  in  the  future.  For,  in  the  new  organiq 
institutions  which  it  was  proposed  to  establish,  and  which  were  so 
eminently  displeasing  to  the  politicians  of  the  Left,  the  Duke 
aimed  at  giving  force  to  the  reactionary  elements  in  the  country, 
though  he  dared  not  openly  favoiu:  any  form  of  Monarchism,  least 
of  all  that  advocated  by  the  Legitimists  of  the  Extreme  Eight. 
The  Legitimists,  bigot^  and  impatient  of  compromise,  seeing 
that  whatever  the  Minister  might  eSect  towards  strengthening 
the  position  of  the  clergy  and  the  great  proprietors,  still  the  forms 
of  a  Republic  were  about  to  be  continued  and  ratified,  in  view  of 
the  Kepublican  temper  manifested  by  the  country  at  large,  re- 
solved not  to  commit  themselves  to  any  measure  involving  the  ex- 
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elusion  of  the  phantom  Sovereign  by  Divine  Bight.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  what  good  they  could  have  proposed  to  themselves  at  the 
present  moment  by  overthrowing  a  Ministry  so  essentially  con- 
servative as  that  of  the  Due  de  Broglie.  Their  vote  seemed  rather 
the  act  of  foolhardy  politicians  who  thought  that,  by  hopelessly 
embarrassing  the  position  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  they  might  drive 
him  to  a  coup  cPitatj  and  did  not  stay  to  reflect  as  to  what  type  of 
*'  Restoration  "  he  might  be  likely  to  bring  in. 

And  assuredly  if  MacMahon  had  been  driven  to  play  the  part  of 
General  Monk  at  this  moment,  it  seemed  more  likely  he  would  have 
re-seated  a  Bonaparte  than  a  Bourbon.     And  the  country  could 
have  borne  it  better.     Imperialism  continued  perceptibly  to  gain 
ground  in  the  Provinces.   No  small  triumph  attended  its  promoters 
when,  towards  the  end  of  May,  M.  de  Bourgoing,  late  Equerry  to 
the  Emperor,  was  returned  as  Deputy  for  the  Department  of  the 
Ni^vre.      The  struggle  had  been  between  the  Bonapartist  can- 
didate and  the  Republican ;    and  the  adherent  of  Napoleon  IV. 
had  won  by  a  majority  of  more  than  5,000  votes.     The  Republi- 
cans were  greatly  disappointed ;    the  Bonapartists,  who  had  not 
expected  victory,  were  proportionally  exultant.     It  was  in  fact  a 
very  momentous  event.     The  Journal  dea  DSbats  expressed  the 
alarm  of  the  Moderates :  "  Have  we  escaped  from  Democracy  to 
fall  into  Csesarism  ? "  it  asked.     M.  Gumbetta,  in  a  speech  de- 
livered on  occasion  of  a  fSte  at  Auxerre,   warned  his  auditors 
against  the  dangers  involved  in  the  growing  audacity  of  the  Im- 
perialist party.     He  observed  the  most  studied  moderation  as  to 
the  supposed  subversive  views  of  which  he  was  popularly  credited 
as  the  champion,  while  he  explained  away  the  couches  aodalea  of 
his  former  manifesto  as  a  harmless  figure  of  rhetoric.     "  Property," 
he  said,  "  is  independence,  and  independence  is  Democracy,  and 
thus  are  formed  new  social  strata  {couches  sodcdea)^  which  demand 
the  Republic  as  the  necessary  Government  of  the  country,  as  more 
appropriate  to  their  interests  and  to  their  dignity.     The  faults, 
the  negligence,  the  incapacity  of  the  Empire,  brought  about  ita 
ruin,  in  spite  of  all  the  warnings  of  patriots  and  liberals.    .    •    . 
To-day   the    Republican    Democracy  finds  itself  in  presence  of 
the  pseudo-Democracy — the  CsBsarian  Democracy.    The  struggle 
is  expected — the  duel  is  inevitable."    He  indulged  in  animated 
invective  against  the  national  plebiscite  advocated  by  the  Bona- 
partists.    "  An  appeal  to  the  people,"  he  said,  "  is  the  abdication 
of  the  people.   I  say  this  aloud,  in  the  presence  of  listening  Europe. 
The  conscience  of  France  protests  against  this  filthy  fraud  of  a 
plebiedtum,  which  the  Bonapartists  hide  to-day  imder  the  name 
of  an  appeal  to  the  people." 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  first  days  of  June,  stood  (1) 
the  Municipal  Electoral  Bill ;  (2)  the  Organic  Municipal  Bill ;  (3) 
the  Political  Electoral  Bill.  On  each  of  these  subjects  there 
were  stormy  discussions.  The  chief  ^^  incident "  of  the  sitting  of 
June  «S  was  a  speech  from  the  veteran  Democrat  of  1848,  M» 
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Lediu  Rollin,  who  had  been  returned  as  a  member  of  the  As- 
Bembly  in  one  of  the  late  departmental  elections.  An  unusually 
large  audience  crowded  to  hear  him.  He  had  been  irresistible  as 
a  tribune  of  the  people  in  former  days  ;  but  it  was  observed  that 
now  his  voice  had  become  hollow,  his  language  sluggish,  and  that 
his  gestures  had  lost  their  ancient  fire  and  dignity.  He  spoke  in 
&vour  of  universal  sufirage  and  against  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Electoral  Law,  which  aimed  at  curtailing  that  privilege  of  the 
French  p6(»)le.  More  effective  was  a  speech  made  on  the  same 
side  the  following  day  by  M.  Louis  Blanc,  another  of  the  heroes 
of  1848.  "The  presentation,"  he  said,  "by  the  Ministers  of 
LouiB  Bonaparte  of  the  Law  of  May  31  was  a  snare  laid  for  the 
people*  There  were  two  snares.  The  Assembly  fell  into  the 
first,  the  people  into  the  second,  and  the  Empire  was  established. 
By  the  respect  I  have  for  my  country,  I  swear  that  it  shall  not 
be  again  established.  No  ;  it  will  not  rise  again —  that  dead  body, 
dead  of  all  the  evil  it  has  caused  to  France !  But  the  party  it  has 
left  behind  still  exists,  and  if  it  lacks  power  to  reconquer  the 
country,  it  has  unfortunately  power  to  disturb  it.  It  is  for  you, 
gentlemen,  to  reflect  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  leave  that  party 
such  a  war-cry  as  Universal  Suffrage,  and  such  a  banner  as  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people." 

The  imeasiness  caused  by  the  Imperialist  triumph  in  the  Ni^vre 
moved  the  politicians  of  the  two  Centres,  Eight  and  Left,  to  issue 
''  programmes  "  explaining  their  views  of  the  present   situation 
and  what  line  of  action  was  required.     The  Left  Centre  put  forth 
a  definite  demand  that  the  work  interrupted  by  the  overthrow  of 
M.  Thiers  should  be  resumed,  and  the  Assembly  should  declare 
France,  in  definite  terms,  to  be  a  Kepublic.     In  the  event  of  the 
Assembly  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  come  to  this  decision,  the 
Left  Centre  pronounced  itself  resolved  to  support  a  dissolution. 
The  Bight  Centre  sounded  a  more  evasive  note.     "  The  programme 
of  the  Bight  Centre  (said  the  Temps)  may  be  summed  up  in  these 
three  words — *  truce  of  parties  ; '  while  the  Left  Centre  demands 
that  the  form  of  government   be   settled  at   once.     The  Eight 
Centre  desires  to  put  off  any  definitive  arrangement  till  1880. 
The  Left  Centre  wishes  to  quiet  the  labouring  classes  and  to  close 
the  door  to  the  Empire ;  the  Eight  Centre  insists  upon  keeping 
the  door  open,  lest  by  closing  it  on  the  Empire  it  should  be  equally 
shut  against  the  Monarchy."     The  two  Central  parties  were  not 
brought  nearer  together   by  their   several   utterances;  for   the 
moment,  at  all  events,  the  gulf  seemed  to  be  widened,  instead  of 
narrowed,  between  the  friends  of  Constitutional  Monarchy  and 
the  modem  Girondins,  who  believed  in  a  Conservative  Eepublic; 
and   between  the  Bonapartists  and  the   Eadicals  the  animosity 
became  daily  more  and  more  bitter.     It  was  increased  by  an  inci- 
dent which  occurred  in  the  Assembly  on  June  9.     On  that  day, 
M.  G-irard,  a  Eadical  deputy  of   the  department  in  which   the 
Bonapartist  victory  had  been  gained,  called  the  attention  of  the 
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Assembly  to  a  Circular  which  had  been  sent  to  the  agents  of  that 
party  from  a  so-termed  "  Central  Committee  of  the  Appeal  to  the 
People,"  calling  on  all  the  friends  of  Imperialism  in  the  Nidvre, 
and  especially  those  holding  Municipal  or  Government  places,  to 
do  their  utmost  to  secure  the  good  services  of  the  resident  oflBcers 
on  half-pay,  and  others,  for  M.  Bourgoing's  canvass,  intimating 
that  their  grievances,  if  they  had  any,  should  be  redressed,  and 
provision  made  for  them  under  the  new  Army  Regulations ;  and 
referring  to  the  Ministries  of  War  and  of  Finance  as  guarantees. 

The  reading  of  this  document  caused  inmiense  excitement. 
M.  Rouher  advanced  to  the  tribune,  and  said  that  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  such  a  body  as  the  "  Committee  of  Appeal  to  the 
People ; "  he  could  not  say  whether  the  circular  was  aix>cryphal 
or  authentic,  but  he  and  his  friends  knew  nothing  about  it,  nor 
did  M.  Boiu*going.  He  suggested  that  it  had  been  fiEibricated  by 
the  enemies  of  the  Empire  to  bring  discredit  on  the  cause,  and 
asked  for  an  inquiry,  intimating  that  probably  the  composition 
would  be  brought  home  to  the  Left  itself.  M.  de  Fourtou  disclaimed 
all  complicity  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  M.  Qambetta  then 
addressed  the  Assembly.  He  complained  of  M.  de  Fourtou's 
assurance  as  evasive,  spoke  bitterly  of  the  tendency  of  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  M.  Magne,  to  people  the  administration  with  Bona- 
partists,  and  declared  that  the  importance  of  the  document 
consisted  in  the  guilty  complicity  which  it  revealed  between 
certain  agents  of  the  State  and  the  poUtical  party  in  question. 
The  whole  Cabinet,  he  continued,  must  free  itself  from  respon- 
sibility for  that  "  detested  faction."  General  de  Cissey,  one  of  the 
inculpated  Ministers,  rose  to  confute  the  circular,  as  &r  as  regarded 
the  Ministry  of  War,  but  at  his  explanations  the  Left  laughed 
distrustfully.  Then  M.  Gambetta  spoke  again,  with  more  excite- 
ment than  before ;  he  had  been  irritated  by  some  personal  remarks 
of  M.  Rouher,  and  to  these  he  replied :  "  There  are  some 
here  whose  right  I  do  not  recognise  to  call  the  revolution  of  Sep- 
tember 4  to  account — ce  sont  lea  misSrablea  qwi  ant  perdu,  la 
France,^^  The  use  of  one  of  the  most  outrageous  epithets  in  the 
French  vocabulary  threw  the  Assembly  into  violent  confusion.  The 
Radical  leader  was  called  to  order,  but  instead  of  withdrawing  his 
expression  he  maintained  and  emphasised  it,  while  his  party  vehe- 
mently applauded,  and  declared  that  he  spoke  in  the  name  of  alL 
The  President-  of  the  Assembly,  unable  to  stop  the  uproar,  could 
only  allow  it  to  exhaust  itself,  remarking  on  the  scandalous  nature 
of  the  scene. 

Leaving  the  Chamber,  the  Radicals  and  Bonapartists  met  in 
the  refreshment  room.  Here  reciprocal  insults  began  again,  and  a 
violent  collision  was  with  difficulty  prevented  by  the  interference 
of  the  Moderate  deputies.  Next  day  a  crowd  was  waiting  at  the 
Paris  Station  to  see  the  deputies  start  for  Versailles  by  the  usual 
mid-day  train.  As  Gambetta  advanced  to  take  his  place,  a  well- 
dressed,  middle-aged  man  walked  up  to  him  and  said,  *^  You  said 
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yesterday  that  the  Bonapartists  were  wretches,     I  am  a  Bona- 

partist,  and  if  you  ever  again  say ."    M.  Gambetta,  raising  his 

stick,  drove  the  man  off  as  he  was  preparing  to  rush  at  him.  An 
ex-Deputy  who  was  present,  seeing  that  the  police  were  not  going 
to  interfere,  cried  out,  "  A  Representative  of  the  people  is  being 
insulted  and  you  stand  looking  on  I "  The  appeal  was  fruitless. 
The  crowd  became  denser  round  Gambetta  and  his  assailant,  when 
at  length  a  few  persons  thrust  the  fellow  back,  and  so  allowed 
Gambetta  to  reach  the  platform  without  further  hindrance.  The 
person  who  made  the  attack  was  identified  as  one  Casanova,  an 
adventurer  of  disreputable  antecedents,  who  had  already  under- 
gone imprisonment  for  acts  of  personal  violence.  He  was  arrested, 
imprisoned,  and  fined  for  this  outrage. 

The  recent  Programme  of  the  Left  Centre  bore  fruit  in  a  motion 
introduced  on  June  15  by  M.  Casimir-Perier,  calling  upon  the 
Committee  of  Thirty  to  take  as  the  basis  of  its  labours  the  first 
article  of  the  Constitutional  Law  definitively  proclaiming  the  Ee- 
public,  presented  by  M.  Thiers  shortly  before  his  overthrow,  and 
the  law  of  November  1873,  conferring  the  Presidency  upon 
Marshal  MacMahon  for  seven  years. 

The  motion  was  worded  thus:  The  National  Assembly,  de- 
siring to  put  an  end  to  tjie  uncertainties  of  the  country,  adopts  the 
following  resolution :  "  The  Committee  of  Constitutional  Laws  will 
take  for  the  basis  of  its  labours  on  the  organisation  and  transmission 
of  public  powers  the  10th  Article  of  the  Bill  brought  in  on  May  19, 
1873,  thus  conceived:  The  Government  of  the  French  Kepublic 
is  composed  of  Two  Chambers  and  of  a  President  Chief  of  the 
Executive  Power ;  2nd,  the  Law  of  November  20,  1873,  by  which 
the  Presidency  of  the  Ee public  was  conferred  on  Marshal 
MacMahon  until  November  20,  1 880 ;  3rd,  Article  3  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1848,  relating  to  the  exercise  of  a  total  or  partial  right 
of  revision  of  the  Constitution."  In  explaining  the  grounds  on 
which  the  n^otion  was  based,  M.  Perier  successively  alluded  to  the 
sufferings  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  It  was  necessary,  he 
said,  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  uncertainty ;  a  Conservative 
Republic  must  be  by  name  acknowledged,  and  the  Committee  of 
Thirty  be  furnished  with  a  definite  basis  for  their  task  of  preparing 
Constitutional  Laws  ;  for  as  yet  they  knew  not  whether  they  were 
drawing  up  those  laws  for  a  Eepublic  or  a  Monarchy. 

He  continued :  "  The  country  must  not  be  left  to  face  an 
unknown  future.  Let  us  not  suffer  an  audacious  party,  which  no 
longer  makes  a  secret  of  its  hopes,  to  attempt  again  to  lay  hands 
on  power.  Let  us  be  united  against  Csesarism  and  demagogy. 
Let  us  think  less  of  our  rivalries  and  more  of  the  interests  of 
France."  In  conclusion,  he  moved  that  the  Assembly  should  de- 
clare his  proposition  "  urgent." 

Then  M.  Lambert  de  Ste.  Croix  rose,  and  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
Right  Centre,  urging  the  maintenance  of  the  provisoire  and  pre- 
salting  a  counter-proposition,  to  the  effect — 
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"  1 .  That  the  powers  of  Marshal  MacMahon  be  confirmed,  with 
the  title  of  President  of  the  Republic.  2.  That  a  Second  Chamber 
be  organised.  3.  That  the  right  of  dissolving  the  Lower  Chamber 
be  conferred  on  the  Marshal  conjointly  with  the  Second  Chamber, 
and  that  the  Marshal's  successor  be  appointed  by  the  Two  Chambers 
united  in  congress."  The  difference  'between  the  two  proposals 
was  apparently  small ;  but  the  latter  managed  to  avoid  the  impli- 
cation which  the  former  conveyed,  i.e.,  the  definitive  recogni- 
tion of  the  Republic,  and  gave  more  substance  to  the  Septennate. 
A  noisy  debate  ensued.  General  Changamier  warmly  advocated 
the  motion  of  M.  de  Ste.  Croix.  M.  Laboulaye  seconded  with 
energy  that  of  M.  P^rier.  M.  de  Kerdrel  submitted  a  third  propo- 
sition, to  the  effect  that  things  should  be  left  for  the  present  as 
they  were.  M.  Raoul  Duval,  who  had  always  passed  for  a  Bona- 
partist  in  disguise,  stepped  forth  to  advocate  a  plebisdtum,  amid 
the  plaudits  of  the  Imperialist  portion  of  the  Assembly.  But  the 
startling  event  of  the  day's  sitting  was  the  appearance  in  the 
tribune  of  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia,  the  French 
Ambassador  at  London,  with  a  proposition  framed  in  the  interests 
of  uncompromising  Legitimacy.     It  ran  thus : — 

"  Art.  1.  The  Government  of  France  is  a  Monarchy,  having  at 
its  head  the  Chief  of  the  House  of  France.  Art.  2.  Marshal 
MacMahon  is  appointed  Lieutenant-Greneral  of  the  Kingdom. 
Art.  3.  The  Monarchical  institutions  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
nation  and  the  King."  A  moment  of  stupor  followed  the  announce- 
ment of  this  motion.  That  the  Official  Ambassador  of  the  Head  of 
the  State  should  have  made  such  a  demonstration  was  astonishing 
in  the  extreme.  Then  derisive  murmurs  were  heard  from  the 
Left :  loud  cheers  from  the  few  Deputies  representing  extreme 
Royalism.  The  result  of  the  day's  voting  was  not  less  curious  than 
its  incidents  had  been.  A  majority  of  (me  was  declared  in  favour 
of  Urgency  for  the  Bill  of  M.  Casimir-P^rier.  The  Bonapartists 
then  voted  with  the  Royalists  in  order  to  neutralise  this  motion, 
by  sending  the  proposition  of  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  also  to  the 
Commission  of  Thirty.  Four  of  the  Ministers,  as  well  as  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  and  M.  de  Broglie,  voted  to  this  effect; 
however,  by  a  majority  of  about  sixty,  their  attempt  was  defeated. 
The  daring  author  of  the  Legitimist  motion  resigned  his  post  as 
Ambassador  to  England  the  same  evening,  at  the  request  of  Marshal 
MacMahon,  who  thus  desired  to  make  clear  his  own  non-complicity 
with  the  designs  of  the  Monarchical  party. 

In  spite  of  the  disclaimer  of  M.  Rouher  as  to  any  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  Imperialist  Committees,  M.  Girard's  exposition  of 
the  circular  issued  on  occasion  of  the  election  for  the  NiSvre  left 
no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  anxious  observers  that  an  underhand 
agitation  of  formidable  dimensions  was  being  carried  on  in  the 
interests  of  the  Bonapartist  dynasty.  In  fact,  M.  Rouher  had 
scarcely  uttered  his  denial,  when  an  Imperialist  paper,  calling  itself 
L'AheMe  des  PyrerUes,  defiantly  declared  that  there  was  a  Com- 
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miitee  in  Paris  and  one  in  every  department.  Pamphlets  and 
newspapers  advocating  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  eulogising 
Napoleon  IV.,  were  busily  disseminated.  Photographs  of  the  young 
Chiselhurst  Claimant  were  distributed  far  and  wide.  A  sort  of 
panic  now  seemed  to  beset  those  who  deprecated  the  revival  of 
Imperialist  hopes.  Govemment,  concerned  to  exculpate  itself 
from  any  part  in  such  revival,  directed  the  Procureur-G^n^ral  of 
the  Court  of  Paris,  to  institute  domiciliary  investigations  at  the 
residences  of  Imperialist  journalists  and  agents.  No  very  com- 
promising discoveries  were  as  yet  made.  The  mysterious  Commit* 
tees,  if  they  existed,  eluded  detection.  Printed  documents  in  the 
interests  of  Bonapartism,  photographs  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  and 
a  few  party  emblems  found  here  and  there,  seemed  hardly  enough 
to  justify  or  support  legal  proceedings.  But  the  Marshal-Presi- 
dent, by  an  explicit  declaration  made  in  his  Order  of  the  Day  to 
the  Army  on  occasion  of  a  review  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  did 
much  to  reassure  those  who  had  distrusted  his  thorough  loyalty  to 
the  provisionary  form  of  Grovemment  of  which  he  assumed  to  be 
for  seven  years  the  representative.  After  praising  the  spirit  and 
discipline  of  the  troops,  he  said :  "  The  National  Assembly,  in 
confiding  to  me  for  seven  years  the  Executive  Power,  has  placed 
in  my  hands  during  that  period  the  guardianship  of  order  and  of 
the  public  peace.  This  part  of  the  mission  which  has  been  im- 
posed on  me  belongs  equally  to  you.  We  will  fulfil  it  together  to 
the  end,  maintaining  everywhere  the  authority  of  the  law  and  the 
respect  due  to  it."  It  was  remarked  that  this  was  the  first  time 
that  the  Marshal,  in  the  face  of  the  pretensions  of  parties  all 
claiming  the  right  of  announcing  their  projects  and  hopes,  had 
declared  his  firm  resolution  not  to  allow  any  attack  on  the  Sep- 
tennial powers  placed  in  his  hands. 

The  general  public  drew  a  breath  of  satisfaction.  But  among 
the  Legitimists  a  flutter  was  perceptible.  Some  counter-blast  was 
evidently  expected.  And  on  July  3  it  found  utterance  in  the 
pages  of  the  Union  in  the  shape  of  a  manifesto  from  the  Comte 
de  Chambord,  dated  from  Montreux,  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud : — 

"  Frenchmen  :  You  have  demanded  the  salvation  of  our 
country  from  temporary  solutions,  and  you  appear  to  be  on  the  eve 
of  rushing  into  fresh  hazards.  Every  one  of  the  Eevolutions  that 
have  happened  during  the  last  eighty  years  has  been  a  striking 
demonstration  of  the  Monarchical  temperament  of  the  coimtry. 
France  has  need  of  Eoyalty.  My  birth  has  made  me  your  King. 
I  should  be  wanting  to  the  most  sacred  of  my  duties  if  at  this 
solemn  moment  I  did  not  make  a  final  effort  to  overturn  the 
barrier  of  prejudices  which  still  separates  me  from  you.  I  am 
aware  of  all  the  accusations  directed  against  my  policy,  against 
my  attitude,  my  words,  and  my  acts.  There  is  nothing,  even  my 
silence,  which  does  not  serve  as  a  pretext  for  incessant  recrimina- 
tions. If  I  have  preserved  silence  for  long  months,  it  is  because  I 
did  not  wish  to  render  more  difficult  the  mission  of  the  illustrious 
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soldier  whose  sword  is  protecting  you.  But  to-day,  in  the  &ce  of 
so  many  accumulated  errors,  of  so  many  Msehoods  that  have  been 
circulated,  of  so  many  honest  people  deceived,  silence  is  no  longer 
allowable.  Honour  imposes  on  me  an  energetic  protest.  In  de- 
claring in  the  month  of  October  last  that  I  was  ready  to  renew 
with  you  the  bond  of  our  destinies,  to  restore  the  shaken  edifice  of 
our  national  greatness,  with  the  co-operation  of  all  sincere  minds 
without  distinction  of  rank,  origin,  or  party — ^in  affirming  that  I 
retracted  nothing  of  the  declarations  constantly  repeated  for  thirty 
years  in  official  and  private  documents,  which  are  in  the  hands  of 
everybody,  I  counted  on  the  proverbial  intelligence  of  our  race 
and  on  the  clearness  of  our  language.  People  have  pretended  to 
infer  that  I  placed  the  Eoyal  power  above  the  laws,  and  that  I 
was  dreaming  of  I  know  not  what  Oovemmental  systems  based  on 
arbitrary  and  absolute  principles.  No ;  the  Christian  and  French 
Monarchy  is  in  its  very  essence  a  limited  {t&m/pSrSe)  Monarchy, 
which  has  nothing  to  borrow  from  those  Governments  of  chance 
which  promise  the  golden  age  and  lead  to  the  abyss.  This  limited 
Monarchy  admits  of  the  existence  of  two  Chambers,  one  of  which 
is  nominated  by  the  Sovereign  within  fixed  cat^ories,  and  the 
other  by  the  nation  according  to  the  kind  of  suffirage  settled  by 
the  law.  Where  is  there  room  here  for  anything  arbitrary  ?  On 
the  day  when  you  and  I  shall  be  able,  face  to  &ce,  to  hcmdle 
together  the  interests  of  France,  you  will  learn  how  the  union  of 
the  people  and  the  King  enabled  the  French  Monarchy  to  baffle 
during  so  many  centuries  the  designs  of  those  who  only  carry  on 
a  struggle  against  the  King  in  order  to  domineer  over  the 
people.  It  is  not  true  that  my  policy  is  inconsistent  with  the  as- 
pirations of  the  country.  I  desire  a  strong  restorative  power. 
France  desires  it  no  less  than  myself.  Her  interest  impels  her  to 
it.  Her  instinct  demands  it.  Serious  and  durable  alliances  are 
being  sought.  Everybody  comprehends  that  the  traditional 
Monarchy  alone  can  give  them  to  us.  I  wish  to  find  in  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Nation  vigilant  auxiliaries  for  the  consideration 
of  the  questions  submitted  to  their  control.  But  I  do  not  wish  for 
those  barren  Parliamentary  struggles,  whence  the  Sovereign  too 
frequently  issues  powerless  and  enfeebled;  and  if  I  reject  the 
formula  of  foreign  importation  which  all  our  national  traditions 
repudiate,  with  its  King  who  reigns  and  does  not  govern,  I  feel 
myself  on  that  point  in  perfect  accord  with  the  desires  of  the 
immense  majority  of  you  who  understand  nothing  of  these  fictions, 
and  are  weary  of  these  falsehoods.  Frenchmen,  I  am  ready  to-day 
as  I  was  yesterday.  The  House  of  France  is  sincerely,  loyally 
reconciled.  Eally  confidingly  behind  it.  A  truce  to  our  divi- 
sions, in  order  that  we  may  think  only  of  our  country's  evils.  Has 
she  not  sufiered  sufficiently  ?  Is  it  not  time  to  restore  to  her, 
with  her  ancient  Royalty,  prosperity,  security,  dignity,  greatness, 
and  all  that  assemblage  of  fruitful  liberties  which  you  will  never 
obtain  without  it  ?    The  task  is  a  laborious  one,  but,  Gtod  helping 
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U8,  we  can  aecomplish  it.  Let  every  one  weigh  in  bis  conscience 
the  responsibilities  of  the  present,  and  bethink  himself  of  the 
severity  of  history.  "  Henri  V." 

Immediately  after  issuing  this  manifesto,  the  infatuated  Prince 
approached  the  French  frontier,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  enter  the 
country  should  any  sudden  movement  in  his  favour  be  its  conse* 
quence.  But,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  both  a  surprise  and  a  con- 
sternation to  the  Monarchists  of  all  shades.  Here  was  an  out- 
spoken repudiation  of  the  first  principles  of  Ck)nstitutional  Govern- 
ment, a  ttieory  of  Sovereignty  more  despotic  than  that  of  the 
Empire,  inasmuch  as  the  latter,  resting  on  Universal  Suffrage, 
professed  to  give  the  people  at  least  what  the  people  itself  wished ; 
while  the  theory  of  Bight  Divine  professed  to  give  them  what  the 
Despot  himself  thought  best  for  them.  The  Orleanists  were  thrown 
over  by  the  contemptuous  reminder  that  they  and  their  Prince 
had  consented  to  abdicate  and  range  themselves  behind  the  eldest 
Bourbon.  As  to  the  White  Flag,  no  special  mention  was  again 
made  of  that  significant  emblem  ;  but  the  very  silence  too  plainly 
implied  its  retention. 

The  Council  of  Ministers,  on  the  appearance  of  the  document, 
adopted  a  measure  of  very  questionable  policy.  They  decided 
immediately  to  suspend  the  Union  newspaper  for  a  fortnight. 
The  Legitimists  were  justified  in  feeling  irritation  at  such  in- 
equality of  justice  being  dealt  to  them  and  to  other  political 
offenders  in  the  public  journals.  Had  not  Imperialists  been 
allowed  much  freer  scope  for  their  utterances  ?  And  again  why 
proceed  against  the  public  press  for  publishing  the  words  of  a 
Pretender,  when  that  so-called  Pretender's  claims  might  be  urged 
any  day  with  impunity  within  the  walls  of  the  National  Assembly 
— nay,  had  been  urged,  but  lately,  by  the  Due  de  la  Eochefou- 
cauld-Bisaccia  ?  On  July  8,  M.  Lucien  Brun  brought  forward 
an  Interpellation  against  Ministers  on  behalf  of  the  party ;  and 
boldly  read  aloud  the  Manifesto  itself,  thereby  ensuring  its  re- 
publication in  the  Journal  Officiel,  He  contrasted  the  impunity 
allowed  to  the  circulation  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon's  Chiselhurst 
address  with  the  severity  shown  towards  that  of  the  Comte  de 
Chambord,  and  maintained  that  the  I^egitimists,  in  consenting  to 
the  prolongation  of  Marshal  MacMahon's  powers,  had  never  con- 
templated precluding  themselves  from  bringing  back  the  King. 
M.  de  Fourtou  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Grovernment.  He  professed 
great  personal  respect  for  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  and  said  that 
if  his  address  had  been  written  to  a  private  friend  it  might  have 
passed  unnoticed,  but  directed  as  it  was  to  the  nation  it  could  not 
be  overlooked.  He  declared  that  the  Marshal  was  determined  to 
maintain  the  powers  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Assembly,  and  in 
doing  so  would  deal  equal  justice  to  all  parties.  The  motion  was 
rejected  by  379  to  80,  the  Legitimists  only  voting  for  it,  and  the 
Left  abstaining.  The  Legitimist  movement  being  thus  defeated, 
a  Bonapartist  member,  M,  Prax-Paris,  came  forward  with  the 
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following  motion  :  "  The  Assembly  resolves  energetically  to  up- 
hold the  powers  conferred  for  seven  years  by  the  law  of  Novem- 
ber 20  upon  Marshal  MacMahon,  President  of  the  Eepublic,  and, 
reserving  the  question  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Constitu- 
tional Bills,  passes  to  the  Order  of  the  Day." 

General  de  Cissey  declared  the  Government's  adhesion  to  this 
proposition;  but  when  a  vote  was  taken  it  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  thirty-seven.  A  tumultuous  scene  ensued,  the  Cabinet 
being  evidently  compromised  by  the  defeat.  On  the  sitting 
being  resumed,  M.  Dahirel,  of  the  Left,  brought  forward  a  third 
motion :  "  The  Assembly,  blaming  the  Cabinet  for  the  use  they 
have  made  of  the  powers  of  the  State  of  Siege,  passes  to  the  Order 
of  the  Day."  General  Changamier  upon  this  came  forward  to 
relieve  the  position  of  the  Marshal-President,  by  proposing  the 
Order  of  the  Day  pure  and  simple ;  and  this  was  carried  by  399 
votes  against  315.  Thus  in  the  strange  fitfulness  of  French 
politics,  there  had  fallen  out  three  more  or  less  contradictory  re- 
sults this  day  :  first  a  defeat  of  the  L^timists ;  secondly  a  defeat 
of  Government ;  thirdly  a  Government  victory.  But  the  Govern- 
ment defeat  involved  too  much  of  a  censure  on  Ministers  to  be 
overlooked;  and  accordingly  they  tendered  their  resignation, 
which,  however,  the  Marshal-President  refused  to  accept. 

The  next  move  on  the  political  board  was  a  Message  addressed 
by  the  Marshal  to  the  Assembly,  and  read  to  that  capricious  body 
by  General  de  Cissey  on  the  9th.  It  began  by  giving  the  Mar- 
shal's own  version  of  the  vote  of  the  previous  November.  He 
rejected  the  theory  that  it  was  a  vote  like  other  votes,  capable  of 
nullification.  The  trust  committed  to  him  he  held  to  have  been 
placed  above  all  dispute;  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  to  be 
duties  from  which  he  could  not  in  any  case  withdraw ;  the  powers 
with  which  he  was  invested  to  have  a  fixed  duration,  and  to  be 
irrevocable  during  the  Seven  Years  for  which  they  were  granted. 
"  These  powers,"  he  added,  "  I  shall  defend  by  the  means  with 
which  the  laws  have  armed  me."  The  Marshal  went  on  to  say 
that  the  law  of  November  20  was  as  yet  inoi^nic,  and  needed  to 
be  completed ;  that  the  speedy  organisation  of  PubUc  Powers  was 
requisite  as  a  pledge  of  stable  government  for  the  country  whose 
prosperity  could  not  otherwise  be  assured ;  and  he  intimated  that 
the  measures  deemed  essential  for  this  end  would  be  submitted 
without  delay  to  the  Committee  on  Constitutional  Laws. 

The  Message  was  warmly  applauded  by  the  Centres,  Bight  and 
Left.  It  suited  M.  Casimir-Perier  to  assume  that  the  President 
had  in  efiect  recommended  what  he  had  been  himself  about  to 
urge — the  speedy  presentation  by  the  Committee  of  their  Report 
upon  his  motion  for  the  declaration  of  a  Bepublic.  M.  Raoul 
Duval,  wliose  sympathies  were  believed,  though  not  openly  avowed, 
to  be  with  the  Bonapartists,  then  brought  forward  a  direct  motion  for 
a  dissolution,  to  be  followed  by  general  elections  for  anew  Assembly 
in  October.    M,  Casimir-P^rier  objected  to  a  vote  of  urgency  for 
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thiti  motion,  not  wishing  the  Assembly  to  separate  before  deciding 
on  his  own  resolution,  nor  desiring  to  abandon  the  elections  at 
once  to  the  unknown  contingencies  of  the  political  situation.  The 
more  advanced  sections  of  the  Left,  however,  supported  the  pro- 
posal, which  had  also  the  adhesion  of  some,  but  by  no  means  all, 
of  the  Bonapartist  Deputies.  When  the  vote  was  taken  the  num- 
bers in  fevour  of  it  amounted  to  180 ;  but  the  majority  against  it 
was  decisive,  and  the  motion  for  ''urgency"  was  rejected. 

By  the  public  in  general  the  Marshal's  Message  was  well  re- 
ceived. The  Funds  rose  in  token  of  improved  confidence. 
Dreams  of  more  settled  government  were  somehow  admitted  into 
the  popular  previsions.  But  the  Marshal  had  committed  himself 
to  nothing  more  than  the  strict  preservation  of  the  Septennate. 
The  provisional  powers  which  he  claimed,  and  expressed  himself 
as  determined  to  defend  in  case  of  need,  and  the  organic  laws 
which  he  desired  to  see  established,  were  altogether  independent 
of  the  question  whether  Eepublicanism  or  Monarchy  was  to  be 
the  ultimate  Constitution  of  the  State.  The  following  day  two  of 
the  Ministers,  General  Cissey  and  M.  de  Fourtou,  attended  the 
Conmiittee  of  Thirty,  and  laid  before  it  the  essential  points  to  be 
observed  in  the  organisation  of  the  Marshal's  powers.  The  three 
demands  he  made  for  the  central  authority  were — the  right  of 
Dissolution,  the  right  of  nominating  a  majority  of  the  Second 
Chamber,  and  the  adoption  of  the  AiTondissement  instead  of  the 
Department  as  the  electoral  unit. 

On  the  15th  the  Committee  of  Thirty  presented  its  Eeport  by 
the  mouth  of  M.  Ventavon.  It  rejected  M.  Casimir-Perier's  pro- 
position of  the  definitive  proclamation  of  the  Eepublic,  on  the 
ground  that  such  a  barren  declaration  would  have  no  real  advan- 
tage, and  would  only  tend  to  excite  party  passions,  while  the  title 
of  President  of  the  Eepublic  might  be  given  without  it.  It  was 
better  to  ensure  order  and  security  for  seven  years,  giving  France 
the  opportunity  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  of  continuing  or 
modifying  the  system  without  shock  or  revolution. 

The  Committee  presented  its  own  scheme,  which  was  comprised 
in  the  following  clauses:  "  1.  The  Marshal-President  of  the  Ee- 
public continues  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
law  of  November  20,  under  the  title  of  President  of  the  Eepublic. 

"  2.  The  President  is  only  responsible  in  case  of  high  treason. 
The  Ministers  are  responsible  to  the  Chamber. 

*'  3.  There  shall  be  two  Chambers.  The  formation  and  com- 
position of  the  Senate  shall  be  determined  by  a  subsequent  law. 

"  4.  The  right  of  Dissolution  belongs  to  the  President  of  the 
Eepublic,  who  shall  convoke  the  new  Chamber  within  six  months. 

"5.  During  the  term  of  the  Marshal's  powers  the  right  of 
revision  shall  rest  in  him  alone." 

But  this  scheme  struck  the  public  mind  at  once  as  illogical 
and  unstatesmanlike.  It  served  to  facilitate  the  way  for  the  re- 
consideration of  the  Casimir-P^rier  proposition»  which  its  author 
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brought  forward  again,  in  spite  of  its  rejection  by  the  Committee, 
on  July  23. 

Meanwhile,  ministerial  changes  had  taken  place  in  connection 
with  another  subject  of  legislative  consideration,  that  of  the 
Budget. 

The  defeat,  in  November  1873,  of  certain  schemes  of  taxation 
proposed  by  M.  Magne,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  for  covering  the 
deficit  of  seven  millions  sterling  with  which  he  then  fbund  himself 
confronted,  had  placed  him  in  a  very  embarrassing  position.  The 
discussions  of  Jidy  did  not  help  his  endeavours.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  a  deficit  of  two  millions,  which  still  remain^  was  a 
thing  not  to  be  tolerated.  But  there  was  a  wide  diversity  of 
opinions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  filled  up.  M. 
Magne  taxed  his  ingenuity  to  invent  new  taxes,  or  additions  to 
old  ones ;  but  in  vain.  The  returns  seemed  to  show  that  to  aug« 
ment  the  indirect  taxes  would  simply  be  to  check  consumption ; 
and  if  fewer  buyers  came  into  the  market,  no  gain  to  Grovernment 
would  ensue.  The  Minister  then  turned  his  thoughts  to  direct 
taxes,  or,  as  an  alternative,  to  an  increased  duty  on  salt^  an  article 
which  even  the  poorest  people  must  buy.  The  Assembly  would 
not  fall  in  with  his  schemes.  It  considered  that  the  direct  taxes 
were  already  exceedingly  high  in  proportion  to  the  indirect  taxes ; 
and  it  feared  the  inevitable  unpopularity  which  would  attach  to 
any  increase  of  the  duty  on  salt.  The  objections  were  all  sound 
and  intelligible ;  but  the  difficulty  remained,  and  must  be  met. 
M.  Magne  declared  himself  imable  to  solve  the  problem.  The 
Assembly  then  took  the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  and  adopted  a 
proposal  made  by  M.  Wolowski,  that  the  two  millions  wanted 
should  be  procured  by  the  easy  method  of  postponing  the  payment 
of  debts.  The  State  had  undertaken  to  remit  to  the  Bank  its 
advances  made  during  the  war  by  yearly  instalments  of  eight 
millions  sterling.  If  the  Bank  had  only  six  millions  instead  of 
eight,  the  deficit  would  for  the  time  be  covered.  It  was  some- 
thing like  the  method  of  the  Unjust  Stfeward — *'  Take  thy  bill 
quickly,  and  write  down  fifty."  The  Assembly,  indeed,  held  to 
the  doctrine  that  the  Bank  must  be  reimbursed,  and  that  out  of 
the  current  proceeds  of  taxation.  The  change  it  proposed  was 
that,  instead  of  eight  millions  being  paid  for  six  years,  six  mil- 
lions should  be  paid  for  eight  years.  It  was  ready  to  pay  all  that 
could  be  paid ;  but  was  of  opinion  that,  the  country  being  simply 
unable  to  endure  increase  of  taxation  in  any  form,  the  Bank  must 
be  content  with  receiving  smaller  remittances  than  had  been  pro- 
mised it.  M.  Magne,  rather  than  assent  to  the  new  arrangement, 
resigned.  He  declined  to  be  Minister  of  Finance  any  longer  if 
the  six  millions  were  substituted  for  the  eight.  He  would  not 
sanction  the  claim  of  any  party  that  happened  to  be  in  power  to 
make  the  Bank  accommodate  itself  to  the  designs  of  the  moment. 
An  engagement  was  an  engagement,  and  must  be  fidfilled.  And 
with  him  resistance  on  this  point  was  a  matter  of  eoonomioal  w 
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well  as  political  principle.  He  fell  a  victim,  it  was  said,  to  bis 
fidelity  to  a  Sinking  Fcmd.  His  resignation  was  followed  by  that 
of  IL  Fourtou,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  retirement  of 
these  Ministers  was  a  great  blow  to  the  Bonapartist  &ction,  with 
which  they  were  known  to  be  in  sympathy.  Their  places  were 
filled  by  M.  Mathieu  Bodet  in  the  Finance  Department,  and  by 
M.  Chabaud  Latour  in  that  of  the  Interior. 

It  was  on  July  23,  a  week  after  M.  Fourtou's  resignation,  that 
M.  Casimir-P^rier  brought  on  anew  his  proposition  for  the  defini- 
tive proclamation  of  the  Bepublic.  The  occasion  had  been  long 
expected ;  the  proposition  to  be  debated  had  been  for  weeks  the 
talk  of  politicians,  and  it  was  agreed  that  this  was  to  be  the  im- 
portant debate  of  the  Session.  When  the  time  came  the  hopes  of 
the  audience  were  not  disappointed.  The  leading  men  of  the 
Assembly  spoke,  and  spoke  their  best.  M.  Casimir-P^rier  was 
earnest  and  logical,  and  the  frankness  with  which  he  admitted  the 
conversion  of  himself  and  his  party  from  Monarchical  principles 
to  a  Bepublic  as  the  only  possible  Grovernment,  was  in  the  best 
style  of  French  oratory. 

He  said,  the  hesitation  displayed  by  the  Constitutional  Com- 
mittee arose  from  the  fact  that  the  Government  lacked  a  fixed 
basis.  Formerly  the  party  he  represented  did  not  desire  a  Be- 
public, but  the  country  desired  a  definite  form  of  Government, 
and,  Monarchy  having  become  impossible,  it  was  now  the  duty  of 
all  good  citizens  to  gather  together  upon  the  platform  of  the 
Bepublic.  He  denied  that  his  proposals  were  unconstitutional. 
It  was  necessary  to  constitute  the  Bepublic,  since  it  had  been 
found  impossible  to  establish  any  other  form  of  Government.  He 
had  nothing  to  say  against  Marshal  MacMahon,  but  it  could  not 
be  desired  that  a  power  should  perpetually  exist  which  united  in 
itself  the  weaknesses  of  a  provisional  state  of  things  with  the 
perils  of  a  Dictatorship.  Never  yet  had  there  been  a  Govern- 
mental Chief  without  the  Government  itself  being  defined  ;  every 
Government  ought  to  rest  upon  a  legal  principle  and  not  upon  the 
will  of  a  single  man.  Other  parties  in  the  Assembly  besides  the 
Left  Centre  might  accept  the  Bepublic  without  disavowing  their 
past ;  it  was  not  a  disavowal  but  an  act  of  resignation  to  the  only 
Government  possible.  M.  Casimir-Perier  concluded  by  refuting 
an  accusation  made  against  him  of  acting  in  opposition  to  his 
fether's  political  views,  and  narrated  how  his  father  himself  had 
gradually  become  a  partisan  of  the  Bepublic. 

The  Due  de  Broglie  took  a  didactic  tone.  He  spoke  very 
strongly  against  Bepublican  Government,  and,  with  regard  to  the 
danger  of  a  Dictatorship  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  a  provi- 
sional regimej  declared  that  Marshal  MacMahon  was  a  loyal 
soldier,  and  there  was  no  fear  of  his  making  a  coup  (Titat. 

His  speech  was  framed  with  some  dexterity,  and  had  the  effect 
of  rallying  sundry  waverers  to  the  side  of  Government. 

General  de  Cissey  rose  to  state  the  views  of  the  President  and 
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his  Ministers :  "  M.  Casimir-P^rier's  Bill,"  he  said,  "  needlessly 
alluded  to  the  law  of  November  20,  which  ought  to  be  left  out  of 
discussion.  The  clause  relative  to  the  establishment  of  two 
Chambers  was  also  useless,  the  Assembly  having  already  decided 
thus  to  divide  the  legislative  power.  The  adoption  of  this  Bill 
would  be  regarded  as  having  no  other  object  than  to  proclaim  a 
definitive  fiepublic,  and  the  Government  did  not  think  that  a 
remedy  for  the  existing  disquietude  was  to  be  found  in  a  doctrinal 
proclamation  of  that  kind.  It  would  satisfy  one  party,  but  would 
not  bring  about  a  pacification  of  the  others.  The  country,**  he 
said,  ^^  demands  the  organisation  of  Marshal  MacMahon's  power. 
We  expect  from  you  a  law  organising  an  Upper  Chamber,  a  law 
conferring  upon  the  Marshal  the  right  of  dissolution,  and  an 
electoral  law.  We  have  to  organise  the  Government  for  seven 
years ;  after  then,  the  country,  remaining  mistress  of  herself,  will 
determine  her  own  destiny.** 

The  division  was  taken  at  twenty  minutes  to  eight,  when  the 
numbers  were — for  M.  Casimir-Perier*s  Bill,  333 ;  against  it,  374 : 
showing  a  majority  for  the  Government  of  41.  Ml  the  Bight, 
including  the  Bight  Centre  and  the  Bonapartists,  voted  against 
the  Bill. 

Thus  defeated,  the  Left  retaliated  by  at  once  bringing  forward 
a  motion  for  Dissolution.  M.  L^on  de  Malleville,  of  the  Left 
Centre,  pronounced  it  in  the  following  form :  "  Considering  that 
the  divided  state  of  parties  in  the  Assembly  is  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  the  organisation  of  public  powers,  and  that  under  these 
circumstances  it  is  necessary  that  the  coimtry  should  be  consulted, 
the  National  Assembly  decrees  that  general  elections  shall  be  held 
on  September  5.  The  present  Assembly  shall  separate  inune- 
diately  afterwards.'*  ^ 

**  Urgency  **  was  demanded  for  the  proposition  ;  but  Govern- 
ment again  proved  victorious.  On  a  division,  the  onslaught  of 
the  Eepublicans  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  29. 

Then  came  the  turn  of  the  Eight.  On  the  following  day  the 
Marquis  de  Castellane  moved  that  the  passing  of  the  Constitutional 
Laws  should  be  postponed  -till  after  the  recess.  M.  Malatre,  a 
deputy  belonging  to  the  manufacturing  class,  added  a  proposal 
that  the  recess  itself  should  be  prolonged  till  January  6,  1876; 
and,  to  the  discomfiture  of  those  who  believed  that  Gt>vemment 
had  pledged  itself  to  push  forward  the  long-talked-of  organic 
laws,  M.  Chabaud  Latour,  the  new  Minister  of  the  Interior,  an- 
nounced from  the  tribune  that,  after  due  consultation  with  his 
Cabinet,  the  Marshal-President  had  determined  to  sanction  the 
postponement  of  the  whole  Constitutional  project.  Though  anxious, 
he  said,  to  see  the  laws  in  question  passed  as  soon  as  might 
be,  yet  Government  could  not  forget  how  arduous  the  laboius  of 
the  Assembly  had  been,  and  how  much  its  members  needed  an  in- 
terval of  repose.  Should  they  desire  to  give  a  more  exhaustive 
attention  to  the  pending  Bills  than  they  could  now  commandt  and 
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to  oonsnlt  the  views  of  their  constituents  before  proceeding  to  a 
vote  upon  them,  Gh>yemment  would  not  interfere  with  their  wishes. 
The  discussion  would  be  proceeded  with  immediately  on  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Assembly,  iMxt  year.  The  Malatre  proposition,  thus 
acoepted  by  G-ovemment,  was  declared  "  urgent,"  and  relegated 
to  a  committee.  And  ^<  thus,"  to  use  the  words  of  an  English 
journalist,  ^  the  Government,  which  only  twenty-four  hours  before 
had  asked  the  Assembly  to  give  it  ^  the  necessary  strength  to  defend 
and  protect  itself,'  comes  forward  with  alacrity  to  support  a  pro- 
posal for  getting  rid  of  the  deputies  and  their  Bills  for  nearly  six 
months.  Marshal  MacMahon  and  his  servants  will  defend  and 
protect  themselves  by  their  present  powers,  and  they  seem  to  be 
in  no  apprehension  of  the  consequences.  They  have  got  rid  of 
the  Casimir-P^rier  proposition  by  the  help  of  the  constitutional 
^heme,  and  they  have  got  rid  of  the  constitutional  scheme  by 
means  of  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  general  weariness  of 
the  deputies  with  Versailles  and  each  other.  Thus  in  forty-eight 
hours  everything  that  the  present  session  promised  or  threatened 
— Electoral  "Bill,  Upper  Chamber  Bill,  Casimir-P^rier  project, 
Ventavon  project — has  been  swept  away,  and,  as  far  as  organic  in- 
stitutions are  concerned,  France  is  now  what  she  was  on  the 
morrow  of  the  vote  for  the  Septennate." 

But  the  success  of  the  promoters  of  adjournment  served  in  its 
turn  to  stimulate  the  promoters  of  dissolution.  The  .preparation 
of  the  reports  on  both  sides  was  hurried  on,  and  the  ranks  of 
battle  clashed  again  on  the  29th,  when  M.  Eaoul  Duval,  unde- 
terred by  his  defeat  on  June  15,  again  proposed  an  appeal  to  the 
constituencies  throughout  France  for  October  25. 

"The  Eoyalists,"  he  remarked,  "had  said  that  their  King 
could  not  wait  at  the  Septennate  door ;  but  could  France  be  re- 
quired to  wait  ?  The  Assembly  were  like  insolvent  debtors,  ever 
trying  to  renew  their  bills.  That  they  did  not  now  represent 
public  opinion  was  evident  by  forty-two  departments  being  still  in 
a  state  of  siege."  Again  Government  was  victorious.  A  majority 
of  43  decided  the  question  against  M.  Duval. 

On  the  31st  the  adjournment  propositions  came  on  for  discus- 
sion. The  Committee  recommended,  instead  of  the  prolonged 
term  suggested  by  M.  Malatre,  a  prorogation  from  August  6  to 
November  30,  and  this  term  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Chamber. 
The  most  remarkable  speech  on  the  occasion  was  one  from 
M.  Q-ambetta,  to  whom  the  majority  gave  at  the  outset  the  un- 
usual compliment  of  patient  attention.  The  supporters  of  Govern- 
ment, indeed,  were  too  sure  of  their  own  success  to  feel  excited ; 
while  M.  Gtimbetta  spoke  with  a  studied  moderation  of  tone  which 
seemed  to  deprecate  vehemence  in  his  antagonists.  But  he  spoke 
earnestly  and  sternly,  and  in  uncompromising  opposition  to  all 
projects  of  adjournment. 

"  It  is  difficult,"  he  said,  "  to  speak  under  these  circumstances, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  remain  silent.    It  is  not  easy  to  justify  so 
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prematurely  prolonged  a  prorogation  immediately  after  the  dimnia- 
Bions  of  the  last  fortnight.     If,  however,  there  are  duties  which  it 
is  difficult  at  certain  moments  to  discharge,  there  are  also  duties 
which  it  is  impossible  to  evade.     The  proposal  submitted  to  you 
derives  an  exceptionally  critical  character  from  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  brought  forward.     Some  all^e  your  impotence, 
others  deny  it,  and  it  was  perhaps  in  order  to  shelter  yourselves 
from  this  reproach  that  you  rejected  the  dissolution,  which  would 
have  been  an  implicit  avowal  of  that  impotence.     It  would  be 
well,  perhaps,  before  thinking  of  a  rest  which  the  nation  will  not 
enjoy  with  you,  that  you  should  pass  the  Constitutional  Laws. 
We  formerly  questioned  your  constituent  power ;  we  accept  it  to- 
day, for  it  is  a  settled  matter.     But  if  you  had  this  constituent 
power  when  you  were  elected,  there  were  then  only  three  known 
Grovemments  from  which  you  could  make  a  choice — ^the  Empire, 
the  Monarchy,  and  the  Eepublic.     It  certainly  could  not  have 
been  in  the  contemplation  either  of  yourselves  or  your  electors  to 
create  a  Grovemment  representing  no  form  then  known,  answering 
to  none  of  the  three  known  forms  which  you  might  then  have  had 
in  view.     You  set  aside  the  Empire  at  the  outset  by  your  vote  of 
deposition,  and  you  were  so  numerous  at  the  time  of  your  assem- 
bling at  Bordeaux  that  your  heads  were  turned,  and  you  fancied 
the  country  had  chosen  your  opinions  when  it  had  only  chosen 
yoUr  persons.    •    .    .    Powerful  as  you  are  in  number  and  intelli- 
gence, how  is  it  you  have  been  unable  to  complete  that  laborious 
Monarchical  enterprise  which  you  prosecuted  with  such  ardour 
last  year,  and  which  was  wrecked  by  the  repudiation  of  October  27? 
After  that  failure  you  persisted  in  the  course  you  had  entered 
upon,  and  after  check  upon  check,  failure  upon  £Edlure,  you  arrived 
at  the  Septennate.     Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  show  that 
you  cannot  organise  the  Septennate  such  as  you  have  created  it> 
that  you  will  be  as  unable  four  months  hence  as  now  you  are  to 
organise  it,  and  that  the  problem  can  be  solved  only  by  patriotic 
ideas  above  all  party  interests.     You  are  advised  to  take  a  recess, 
in  order  not  to  lose  yourselves  in  the  defile  of  the  Septennate  by 
leaving  behind  you  I  know  not  what  Spanish  dictatorship  which 
makes  the  country  uneasy.     You  are  told  to  go  into  the  country 
to  consult  your  electors.     I  hope  you  may  find  electors  who  will 
sincerely  enlighten  you.     You  will  see  what  storms  will  arise  and 
you  will  come  back  frightened  at  the  responsibility  you  have  in- 
curred  You  call  yourselves  a  sovereign  body.     Now, 

a  sovereign  does  not  take  repose.  You  have  assumed  the  direc- 
tion of  the  country.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  you  should 
not  abandon  that  direction,  that  you  should  not  abdicate  your 
sovereignty  by  taking  a  rest  which  you  have  not  earned.  That 
rest  is  a  piece  of  pure  strategy.  To  fly  from  problems  is  not  to 
solve  them,  and  your  own  interest  requires  you  to  show  the 
country,  by  not  abandoning  your  duty,  that  you  intend  to  perform 
it The  prorogation  is  said  to  be  a  tiaditioiial  cuitomt 
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and  rest  is  said  to  be  good  for  the  health.  But  have  you  earned 
this  repose  ?  Do  you  leave  behind  you  that  political  and  adminis- 
trative security  without  which  to-morrow  appears  troubled,  and 
without  which  repose  is  full  of  agitation  ?  What  have  you  done 
as  regards  politics  since  May  18, 1873  ?  Nothing  beyond  rejecting 
all  the  propositions  submitted  to  you.  You  have  rejected  the 
Bepublic,  but  the  Bepublic  is  inevitable.  You  must  be  prepared 
for  the  existence  of  democracy,  an  invincible  democracy." 

The  remarkable  feature  of  this  speech,  as  evincing  the  deter- 
mination of  the  speaker  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  statesman- 
like prudence,  was  his  admission  that  the  present  Assembly  had 
constituent  rights,  if  only  they  would  exercise  those  rights;  a 
concession  which  the  fanatics  of  the  Extreme  Left  had  always 
refused  to  make,  but  which  was  of  importance  as  conciliating  the 
more  moderate  fiepublicans. 

As  Ghunbetta  proceeded  with  his  speech,  he  met  with  sundry 
noisy  interruptions  from  the  Eight.  One  of  these  gave  rise  to  a 
very  violent  scene  in  the  next  day's  sitting  of  the  Assembly.  M. 
Schoelcher,  a  prominent  fiadical  member,  deputy  for  La  Marti- 
nique, said  he  had  read  in  the  Journal  Ofwiel  that,  on  the  previous 
day,  M.  Galloni  d'lstria  (a  member  of  the  Imperialist  faction)  had 
interrupted  M.  Grambetta  with  the  expression,  *'  In  1852  the 
Republic  fell,  amid  the  contempt  and  disgust  of  all  honest  people." 
M.  Schoelcher  desired  to  know  whether  the  words  were  correctly 
reported,  and  whether  their  speaker  maintained  them.  M.  Galloni 
d'lstria  was  for  the  moment  absent ;  but  M.  de  Gravardie,  an 
impetuous  Royalist,  shrieked  out  that  he  indorsed  them ;  where- 
upon several  Republican  deputies  rushed  across  the  hemicycle  as 
if  bent  upon  resorting  to  personal  violence.  Thereupon  ensued 
tremendous  confusion,  which  only  increased  when  M.  Schoelcher, 
turning  round  to  M.  Gravardie,  gave  him  the  lie  direct  at  the  top 
of  his  voice.  M.  Bufifet,  from  the  Presidential  chair,  at  once 
called  the  ofifender  to  order,  and  energetically  remonstrated  with 
the  wranglers  on  both  sides,  but  nothing  he  could  say  had  the 
slightest  efifect,  and  he  was  driven  to  the  terrible  expedient  of 
putting  on  the  official  hat,  and  thereby  suspending  the  sitting. 

The  concluding  sittings  of  the  Assembly  were  chiefly  taken  up 
with  debates  on  the  Budget  of  1875,  which  was  eventually  passed 
with  only  one  dissentient  voice.  But  the  deficit  of  1874  had  still 
to  be  covered,  for  the  Council  and  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  France 
refused  to  agree  to  M.  Wolowski's  proposal  of  a  reduction  of  pay- 
ment on  the  Annual  State  Debt.  M.  Bodet  proposed  as  a 
substitute  the  imposition  of  additional  centimes  on  existing  taxes. 
This  was  rejected  by  the  Assembly  on  the  last  day  of  the  Session, 
and  the  deficit  remained  staring  the  unhappy  Finance  Minister  in 
the  face,  the  only  altomative  before  him  being  the  acceptance  of 
the  ofifer  of  a  loan  from  the  Bank,  in  defiance  of  all  the  vaunted 
maxims  of  financial  virtue.  The  Bonapartists  were  not  a  little 
pleased  at  his  proved  inability  to  surmount  the  obstacles  before 
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which  M.  Magne  had  been  driven  to  retire*  Once  more  the 
Badicals  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  vote  on  the  question  of  adjourn- 
ment ;  they  were  told  by  M.  Martel,  who  happened  to  act  as  Pre- 
sident on  the  occasion,  that  such  a  course  would  be  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  the  Chamber.  Eventually  the  Session  was  brought 
to  a  close  amidst  the  clamour  of  a  nmnber  of  irate  deputies  callhig 
in  question  the  authority  of  the  President  and  the  decision  of  tb^ 
majority. 

Thus  terminated  an  episode  of  parliamentary  history  in 
France — from  January  to  August,  1874— singularly  undignified  in 
its  incidents  and  unfruitful  in  its  results.  The  mutual  antagonism 
of  factions  imable  to  move  themselves,  yet  jealous  of  letting  their 
rivals  stir  a  step,  the  capricious  phases  of  personal  and  party 
adhesioD,  had  resulted  in  leaving  the  political  machine  at  a 
standstill.  The  Septennate  had  come  round  to  the  point  from 
which  it  had  started.  It  still  bore  the  character  of  Provisorium^ 
no  one  knowing  what  form  of  government  its  provisional  holder 
was  to  represent.  In  spite  of  promises,  the  Constitutional  Laws 
which  were  to  afford  some  basis  for  State  administration,  were 
left  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  Assembly,  no  nearer  entrance 
than  when  M.  Thiers  had  left  them  there  in  May  1873.  Even 
the  organic  law  on  Municipalities,  which  Government  had  pro- 
fessed to  have  at  heart,  was  stifled  for  the  time  being ;  the  tempo- 
rary measure  of  January  20,  which  placed  the  appointment  of 
mayors  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  central  authority,  having  been 
prolonged,  on  a  motion  of  M.  Clapier's  of  June  20,  from  a  one 
year's  to  a  two  years'  term.  With  a  general  impression  that 
such  a  futile  state  of  things  could  not  long  continue,  that  a  l^s- 
lative  body  so  impotent  to  carry  a  single  measure  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  nation's  uncertainties,  must  soon  dissolve  for  very 
lack  of  vital  force,  the  country  received  back  into  its  bosom  the 
deputies  who  professed  to  represent  it  in  the  halls  of  Versailles, 
and  the  Permanent  Committee  commenced  its  fortnightly  sittings 
at  the  head-quarters  of  administration. 

During  the  period  which  we  have  been  surveying,  two  of  the 
political  actors  who  had  made  their  names  more  or  less  con- 
spicuous on  the  arena  of  debate  and  in  Ministerial  councils  had 
passed  away — M.  Beul6  and  M.  de  Goulard.  M.  Beul^  died  by 
his  own  hand,  on  April  5.  His  numerous  failures  as  a  politician 
seem  to  have  preyed  upon  his  mind.  As  a  man  of  letters  he  had 
achieved  a  more  solid  reputation,  his  chief  work  having  been  the 
Studies  on  the  CsBsars,  published  in  the  Revue  dea  Ihux  Mondes 
towards  the  close  of  the  Second  Empire,  in  which  he  had  openly 
compared  Napoleon  III.  to  the  Emperors  Domitian  and  Caligula. 

M.  de  Goulard  died  on  July  5,  little  more  than  a  month  after 
he  had  been  engaged  in  an  abortive  attempt  to  form  a  Ministry 
which  should  replace  that  of  the  Due  de  Broglie.  Hi«  manage- 
ment of  the  finances  under  M.  Thiers  is  matter  of  recent 
history.     He  was  a  man  who,  without  having  achieved  extra- 
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ordinary  distinctioii,  was  highly  thought    of,  and  enjoyed  the 
respect  of  all  parties. 

An  obituary  notice  is  also  due  to  one,  not  a  statesman,  whose 
name  will  ever  rank  high  among  the  French  literary  celebrities  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  M.  Jules  Michelet,  the  historian,  whom 
tome  have  called  the  "  Macaulay  "  of  his  country's  annals,  died  at 
Hydres  on  February  9,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  From  this 
brilliant  but  eccentric  man  of  genius  it  might  seem  too  great  a 
descent  to  mention  Jules  Janin,  the  clever  feuilletonist,  the 
Parisian's  "  prince  of  critics,"  whose  funeral,  however,  on  June  21, 
was  almost  a  national  event,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Paris  literary 
and  artistic  world  being  present  on  the  occasion. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

"CrimeB  of  Limours" — ^A  Prench  "Claimant" — Escape  of  New  Caledonian  convicts 
— Escape  of  Marshal  Bazaine — The  President's  tour — ^Death  of  M.  Guizot — State 
of  parties — Elections,  parliamentary,  provincial,  and  municipal — Kival  Bona- 
partists — ^Prince  of  Wales  at  Esclimont  and  Chantilly — The  Spanish  Note — The 
withdrawal  of  the  OrSnoque — Eight  and  Left  Centres — Winter  Session  of  the 
Assembly — Comte  de  Chambord's  letter  —  Presidential  Message  —  Debates  on 
University  education  and  freedom  of  worship — Conscription  provisions — Bona- 
partist  debate — Remarks  on  Arnim  trial — Deatn  of  M.  Ledru-HoUin. 

In  the  absence  of  strong  dramatic  excitement  in  the  political 
world,  the  public  mind  during  the  parliamentary  season  found 
means  to  feed  its  taste  for  things  new  and  strange,  in  some  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  domain  of  judicature.  Of  these,  we 
shall  select  for  special  mention  the  "  Crimes  of  Limours  "  and  the 
Naundorff  litigation.  The  canton  of  Limours  is  a  district  situ- 
ated within  a  few  leagues  from  Paris.  In  January  1873,  a  garde- 
chasse  and  his  wife  were  found  assassinated  in  their  cottage  at 
Augerville,  with  their  heads  beaten  in  and  almost  separated  from 
their  bodies.  A  rigorous  but  fruitless  search  was  made  to  dis- 
cover the  perpetrator  of  the  crime,  and  the  excitement  caused  by 
the  event  was  dying  out,  when  one  evening  in  October,  the  servant 
of  the  cur^  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Vaugrigneuse,  on 
answering  the  door  of  the  presbytery,  found  herself  assaulted  by 
an  individual  who  beat  her  about  the  head,  but  at  once  took  to 
flight  on  her  crying  for  help.  Four  days  afterwards  an  old  man 
named  Bunet  was  found  dead  between  the  two  mattresses  of  his 
bed,  having  been  struck  over  the  head  with  a  hatchet.  A  fowl- 
ing-piece, a  small  siun  of  money,  and  several  titres  de  rente  had 
been  stolen,  by  the  murderer,  whom  the  police  were  unable  to 
discover.  At  the  end  of  the  month  following,  an  individual 
named  Duval,  residing  at  the  hamlet  of  Forges-l^s-Bains,  was 
assassinated  in  the  same  manner  as  Bunet,  the  murderer  carrying 
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off  all  the  valuables  in  the  house.  The  last  crime  was  committed 
on  the  night  preceding  Christmas  Eve,  when  two  elderly  unmar- 
ried ladies  residing  at  St.  Maurice,  were  murdered  in  a  similarly 
barbarous  style,  their  money  and  jewellery  being  stolen.  The 
whole  district  became  panic-struck ;  houses  were  barricaded  at 
night-time,  and  no  one  dared  to  venture  out  after  six  o'clock. 
Towards  the  end  of  January  1874,  a  rural  postman  named  Desire 
Legrand,  was  found  in  a  pine-wood,  near  the  hamlet  of  Vaugri- 
gneuse,  strangled  with  his  own  pockets-handkerchief,  having  evi- 
dently committed  suicide.  His  letter-bag  was  found  by  his  side,  con- 
taining, besides  the  letters  he  had  to  deliver,  a  written  statement, 
declaring  his  personal  innocence  of  the  critties  in  question,  and 
giving  the  names  of  the  alleged  murderers,  five  in  number.  It 
was^  generally  thought  that  Desir6  was  seriously  compromised  in 
the  murders,  and  that  he  conmiitted  suicide  from  feelings  of 
remorse.  The  persons  he  had  denounced  were  forthwith  appre- 
hended, but  after  detaining  them  in  prison  for  two  months,  the 
police  authorities,  being  convinced  of  their  innocence,  set  them  at 
liberty,  and  the  public  mind  remained  as  mystified  as  ever  on  the 
subject.  That  eight  or  ten  persons  shoiild  have  been  assassinated 
with  impunity  in  a  small  district,  within  a  few  leagues  of  Paris, 
was  a  startling  affair.  The  police  began  the  himt  again,  but 
could  find  no  trace.  But  in  the  month  of  June  an  agricultural 
labourer,  named  Poirier,  was  taken  up  on  the  charge  of  a  murder 
committed  near  Nogent  le  Rotrou,  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris, 
though  not  in  the  same  direction.  The  circumstances  were  these : 
On  May  25,  a  farmer  and  his  wife  residing  at  a  place  called 
Tertre,  went  to  the  f&te  of  Charbonni^res,  leaving  behind  them 
their  children ;  returning  in  the  afternoon  they  foimd  their  son 
and  daughter  both  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood,  the  girl  quite  dead, 
and  the  boy  in  a  hopeless  condition.  The  authorities  immediately 
commenced  an  inquiry,  the  result  of  which  indicated  Poirier  as 
the  assassin.  When  the  police  went  to  arrest  him  it  was  found 
that  he  had  left  home ;  upon  learning  which,  the  whole  population, 
armed  with  old  muskets,  scythes,  &c.,  turned  out  to  beat  the 
country,  which  is  thickly  wooded.  After  some  time  Poirier  was 
driven  to  a  copse,  and  after  a  vain  effort  to  break  through  the 
toils,  he  was  forced  to  surrender.  After  his  arrest,  he  confessed 
to  a  series  of  murders,  beginning  some  years  back,  but  denied 
having  anything  to  do  with  those  committed  in  the  canton  of 
Limoiurs,  or  having  had  any  accomplice  in  the  atrocities  to  which 
he  pleaded  guilty.  His  assertions,  however,  did  not  meet  with 
entire  credit,  and  people  were  inclined  rather  to  indulge  the 
belief  that  the  same  wretch  or  wretches  had  been  guilty  of  the 
double  series  of  massacres,  than  that  the  system  had  been  carried 
out  from  two  independent  centres  of  crime.  Poirier  was  tried  in 
the  Assize  Court  of  the  Eure  et  Loir,  and  executed  at  Chartres 
in  September. 

The  Naimdorff  litigation  was  no  less  than  the  suit  of  a 
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claimant  to  be  the  rightful  representative  of  the  Koyal  Bourbon 
linei  as  against  the  Comte  de  Ghambord.  The  claimant  himself 
was  a  80-called  Captain  Adelbert  de  Bourbon,  of  the  Dutch  Army, 
irhoBe  fether,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Naundorfif,  a  clock- 
maker,  had,  fifty  years  previously,  asserted  his  pretensions  to  be  the 
unlbrtanate  Dauphin  of  the  Temple,  and  had  chosen  to  call  him* 
flelf  the  Due  de  Normandie.  Naundorfifs  pretensions  had  been 
put  an  end  to  by  a  decree  of  one  of  the  French  tribunals  without 
trial ;  by  which  decree  also  he  had  been  expelled  from  France.  He 
had  died  at  Delfb  in  1845.  In  Holland,  however,  the  claims  of 
himself  and  his  £Eimily  seem  to  have  met  with  rather  general 
recognition^  and  his  sons  had  been  advanced  to  posts  in  the 
State.  On  the  present  occasion,  M.  Jules  Favre  was  the  advocate 
selected  to  make  good  the  pretensions  of  the  aoi^disant  grandson 
of  Louis  XVI.  He  went  through  the  story  of  the  asserted  escape 
of  the  Dauphin,  as  thus  : — 

The  Dauph^  was  confined  in  the  tower  of  the  Temple,  and 
there  was  only  one  door.  Several  devoted  conspirators,  and  among 
them  the  Comte  de  Montmorin  and  Josephine  de  Beauhamais, 
furnished  the  necessary  funds.  One  morning  some  opiiun  was 
administered  to  the  Dauphin,  who  was  carried  upstairs  in  a  basket, 
and  a  lay  figure,  made  to  resemble  him,  was  placed  in  his  bed. 
After  a  short  time  this  fraud  was  discovered,  and  the  Government 
had  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  substituted,  so  as  to  make  it  believed 
that  Louis  XVII.  was  still  in  the  Temple.  A  doctor  was  called  in 
to  poison  the  child,  but  an  apothecary  administered  a  counter 
poison,  and  shortly  afterwards  both  doctor  and  apothecary  were 
poisoned.  As  the  deaf  and  dumb  boy  would  not  die,  a  sickly  lad 
was  procured  firom  a  hospital ;  and  he  soon  died,  was  subjected  to  a 
post-mortem  examination,  and  was  placed  in  a  coffin.  This  coffin 
was  taken  upstairs,  where  the  Dauphin  had  passed  some  eight  or 
ten  months  ;  another  substitution  was  accomplished,  the  dead  body 
was  placed  in  a  basket,  and  Louis  XVII.  was  put  in  the  coffin.  On 
the  way  to  the  cemetery  a  last  substitution  was  effected ;  the 
Dauphin  was  slipped  out  of  the  coffin  and  some  bundles  of  papers 
slipped  in.  Louis  XVII.  was  confided  to  the  care  of  trusty  friends, 
and  all  the  Courts  of  Europe  were  warned  of  what  had  occmrred. 
After  these  astonishing  assertions,  M.  Jules  Favre  went  on  to 
accuse  all  the  persons  who  had  sworn  to  the  death  of  the  Dauphin 
as  guilty  of  deliberate  falsehood.  He  then  said  that  the  people 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  escape  of  the  Dauphin  were  Barras, 
Charette,  Josephine  Beauharnis,  Hoche,  Pichegru,  &c.,  adding 
that  a  man  named  Laurent,  who  had  managed  the  details,  was 
afterwards  sent  to  Cayenne  by  Bonaparte.  The  widow  Simon, 
who  died  in  hospital  in  1819,  up  to  her  last  breath  declared  that  the 
Dauphin  had  made  his  escape;  and  when  questioned  by  the  Duchesse 
d'Angoulfime,  by  the  Duchesse  de  Berri,  and  Talleyrand,  she  per- 
sisted in  the  truth  of  her  statement.  Shortly  after  Bonaparte 
married  Josephine,  he  had  the  Dauphin's  coffin  taken  up  in  pres- 
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ence  of  Fouch^  and  Savary,  and  it  was  found  empty.  It  was  said, 
too,  that  in  1814,  Josephhie,  disinclined  to  witness  the  usurpation 
of  the  Comte  de  Provence,  confided  the  secret  to  the  Emperor  of 
Bussia.  The  Comte  did  aU  he  could  to  procure  her  silence,  ofifering 
her  a  Marshal's  baton  for  her  son  Eugene  Beauhamais,  and  a  pro- 
vince of  France.  Prince  Eugene  refused.  According  to  M.  Jules 
Favre,  in  the  secret  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  high  contracting  Powers 
stated  that  they  had  no  material  proof  of  the  death  of  Louis  XVII. 
And  on  his  death-bed  Louis  XVIII.  referred  M.  Tronchet  to  a 
certain  chest,  which  he  examined,  in  company  with  M.  de  Vill^le 
and  two  other  Ministers.  After  an  examination  of  its  contents, 
the  Ministers  agreed  to  proclaim  the  Due  de  Normandie  (Louis 
XVII.),  but  Cardinal  de  Latil  objected,  and  thus  Charles  X.  was 
crowned. 

M.  Favre  went  into  long  details  of  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  escaped  Dauphin,  who,  it  was  said,  borrowed  the  name  of 
Naundorff  for  convenience :  and  he  dwelt  on  two  attempts  that 
had  been  made  to  assassinate  him,  the  first  at  Prague,  where  he 
was  stabbed  one  night  in  several  places ;  and  again  in  London, 
where  he  was  shot  through  the  arm  with  a  bullet  when  he  was 
quietly  walking  in  his  garden.  Now,  as  the  Bepublican' advocate 
astutely  remarked,  people  do  not  assassinate  impostors,  but  they 
do  assassinate  kings. 

But  all  M.  Jides  Favre's  eloquence  could  not  make  good  his 
client's  case  before  the  Court  of  Appeal;  and  on  February  27 
judgment  was  given  against  him  on  the  following  grounds : — 

"Considering  that  the  widow  Naundorff  and  the  children, 
issue  of  her  marriage,  claim  against  the  Comte  de  Chambord  the 
position  and  the  rights  which  would  belong  to  their  fiither  and  her 
husband  as  son  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette ;  that  the 
Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XVI.,  died  in  the  prison  of  the  Temple  on 
Jime   8,  1795,  as  was  proved  by  a  record  of  the  same  date, 
24  Prairial,  An.  3 ;  that  this  record  was  destroyed  during  the  Com- 
mune, but  that  copies  have  been  produced  which  are  not  disputed 
by  the  defendants ;  that  such  record  was  drawn  up  in  due  form 
before  two  witnesses,  agreeably  to  the  law  of  December  24,  1792; 
that  the  widow  and  children  Naimdorff  seek  to  furnish  proofs  that 
the  Dauphin  escaped  from  the  Temple  by  means  of  a  twofold  sub- 
stitution, the  particulars  of  which  they  set  forth,  and  which  are 
most  fantastic ;  considering  that  it  was  proved  by  the  medical  wi<>- 
nesses  that  the  child  which  died  in  the  Temple  was  afflicted  with 
scrofula ;  that,  therefore,  the  simultaneous  residence  of  the  Boyal 
child,  the  dumb  child,  and  the  rickety  child  is  inadmissible;  that 
Naundorff  was  able  to  fabricate  documents  at  his  pleasure ;  that 
they  cannot  be  seriously  offered  as  proof,  since  a  forger  might 
easily  have  concocted  them  after  acquainting  himself  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  events  which  he  wishes  to  distort ;  considering 
that  in  the  proof  tendered  there  is  nothing  which  appears  to  be 
convincing;    considering  that  if  the  evidence  [of 'upright  and 
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honest  old  men  snch  as  Lane  and  G-onin  has  been  exposed  to  criti- 
cism in  its  details,  it  has  been  confirmed  by  other  witnesses  as  to 
the  facts  as  a  whole,  and  places  beyond  all  dispute  the  record  of 
the  death  of  the  Dauphin ;  considering  that  this  record  of  death 
is  not  open  to  attack  by  singular  allegations,  a  host  of  vague 
rumours,  futile  presumption,  and  possession  or  a   certain   civil 
status  abroad ;  that  Naundorff  was  able  to  find  persons  of  good 
fidth  easy  to  be  deceived,  and  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  him 
aooompanied  by  such  a  following  as  has  never  been  wanting  to 
pseudo-Dauphins  in  France ;  considering  that  Naundorff  exhibited 
no  qualifications  but  those  of  a  bold  adventurer,  a  man  without 
talent,  who  undertook  to  play  a  part  rendered  the  more  easy  by 
the  mystery  of  his  birth,  without  more  cunning  and  skill  than 
those  who  preceded  him ;  considering,  lastly,  that  the  certificate 
of  death  has  all  the  force  of  authenticity,  and  that  the  statement 
of  fieusts  which  it  is  desired  to  support  by  evidence  has  to  be 
simply  rejected;  considering  that  the  present  judgment  enters 
upon  these  details  to  establish  a  loftier  barrier  between  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown  and  the  impostors  who  seek  to  approach  it— for 
these  reasons  and  those  set  forth  by  the  Judges  below,  the  Court 
confirms  in  all  respects  the  judgment  appealed  against,  and  fines 
the  NaimdorflF  heirs  accordingly." 

At  the  end  of  March  much  surprise  was  caused  by  a  telegram 
announcing  that  M.  Sochefort  and  five  of  his  Communist  fellow- 
exiles  had  escaped  from  their  durance  in  the  island  of  New  Cale- 
donia, amid  the  wastes  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  At  first  the  incident 
seemed  almost  incredible.  It  was,  indeed,  a  daring  and  spirited 
venture  on  the  part  of  the  deportis.  The  Government  authorities, 
relying  on  the  presence  of  numerous  sharks  in  the  waters  round  the 
island,  had  fancied  the  evasion  of  convicts  highly  improbable,  and 
had  contented  itself  with  forbidding  the  approach  of  small  craft 
within  a  certain  number  of  yards  of  the  shore.  The  captives  were 
allowed  to  fish  for  recreation,  and  a  very  lax  supervision  was  kept 
over  them  while  thus  employed.  Eochefort  and  his  friends  watched 
their  opportunity.  They  had  contrived  to  secure  the  services  of  the 
owner  of  a  boat ;  and  one  day,  when  occupied  apparently  as  usual 
by  the  sea-shore,  they  suddenly  plunged  into  the  waves,  swam 
some  300  yards,  and  reached  the  friendly  vessel,  from  which  they 
presently  transferred  themselves  into  one  of  larger  dimensions,  and 
made  their  way  to  Australia. 

But  a  still  more  startling  evasion  of  State  captivity  occurred 
before  the  summer  was  over.  Scarcely  had  the  Assembly  sepa- 
rated, when  the  public  was  electrified  by  the  intelligence  that  ex- 
Marshal  Bazaine  had  escaped  from  his  durance  in  the  Isle  St. 
Marguerite,  by  means  of  a  rope-ladder  and  of  a  boat  cleverly  rowed 
by  his  wife  and  his  wife's  nephew.  The  version  subsequently  given 
of  the  affair  by  the  late  captive  himself  and  Madame  Bazaine  was 
dramatic  in  the  extreme ;  but  people  could  not  readily  bring 
themselves  to  believe  that  mere  chance  had  been  so  favourable  as 
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they  made  out,  or  that  a  corpulent  man  of  sixty-five  had  really,  in 
the  dead  of  night,  let  himself  down  a  perpendicular  cliflf  of  nearly 
100  feet,  resting  when  half-way,  by  an  iron  hook  attached  to  his 
girdle,  then  and  there  striking  a  lucifer-match  as  a  signal  to  the 
faithful  friends  rowing  oyer  the  stormy  waters  to  his  rescue,  had 
.thereafter  plunged  into  the  waves  and  battled  his  way  till,  ahnost 
dead  from  cold  and  exhauistion,  he  was  dragged  into  the  boat.  It 
was  more  credible  that  his  evasion  had  b^n  facilitated  by  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  some  of  the  officials  and  connivance  on  that 
of  others ;  and  the  judicial  inquiry  which  was  instituted  into  the 
matter  on  September  16,  at  Grrasse,  resulted  in  such  a  conclu- 
sion. That  inquiry  had  to  deal  with  the  fate  of  eight  persons 
who  were  arrested  on  the  charge  of  complicity.  The  governor  of 
the  prison — M.  Marchi,  a  Corsican,  and  therefore,  so  to  say,  a 
Bonapartist  by  blood — and  four  gaolers,  were  charged  with  neglect 
of  duty  conducing  to  the  evasion  of  M.  Bazaine ;  and  Colonel 
Villette,  the  prisoner's  friend  and  companion  and  former  aide-de- 
camp. Captain  Doineau,  a  cashiered  officer  of  the  army,  and 
Barreau,  the  ex-Marshal's  body-servant,  were  accused  of  having 
directly  participated  in  the  escape.  M.  Bull,  the  nephew  of 
Madame  Bazaine,  was  also  accused,  but  he  was  not  in  the  hands 
of  justice,  and  his  case  was  dealt  with  in  his  absence.  The  evi- 
dence was  very  conflicting,  and  in-  parts  imperfect,  and  it  was 
founded  much  more  upon  hypothesis  than  English  practice  would 
consider  justifiable.  The  broad  outlines,  however,  of  the  enter- 
prise seem  to  have  been  these : — ^Madame  Bazaine  and  M.  Bull, 
evidently  well-informed  as  to  the  laxity  of  the  arrangements 
within  the  prison,  chartered  an  Italian  steamer,  from  which  they 
landed  at  Cannes,  and  rowed  in  an  open  boat  to  the  Isle  of  St. 
Marguerite.  Bazaine  had  meantime  received  through  Doineau  a 
message  from  his  wife  to  the  effect  that  she  had  secured  an  Italian 
"villa,"  this  being  the  watchword  by  which  it  was  arranged 
Bazaine  should  understand  the  steamer  had  been  chartered.  The 
prisoner  and  his  friend,  Colonel  Villette,  then,  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  prosecution,  were  able  to  slip  out  of  the  rooms  occu- 
pied by  the  ex-Marshal,  between  the  hour  when  the  governor  left 
them  and  the  hour  when  the  gates  were  locked.  To  guard  against 
the  chance  of  being  observed  by  the  gaolers,  Bazaine  had  asked  a 
few  days  before  for  a  tent  as  a  shelter  from  the  burning  sun,  and 
this  served  to  screen  his  departure  from  his  quarters  on  the  night 
of  the  escape.  Next  comes  the  question.  How  did  the  prisoner 
make  his  way  to  the  boat?  He  did  so  in  one  of  two  ways. 
Either  he  simply  walked  out  through  one  of  the  posterns — and 
for  this  purpose  he  must  have  obtained  the  assistance  of  the 
governor  and  some  of  the  gaolers — or  he  must  have  really  lowered 
himself,  or  been  lowered,  over  the  cliff,  as  was  affirmed  in  the  ©en- 
sational  account  presented,  with  some  singiilar  variations,  in  the 
letters  of  the  ex-Marshal  himself  and  of  his  wife.  The  Court  at 
Grrasse  rejected  the  former  hypothesis ;  but  also  declined  to  believe 
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that  the  prisoner,  a  man  advanced  in  years  and  of  heavy  build, 
had  descended  without  aid  the  face  of  a  precipice  like  the  sea- 
front  of  St.  Marguerite.  The  Court  concluded  that  it  was  Colonel 
Yillette  who  gave  the  assistance  required,  that  it  was  he  who 
manufEkctured  the  rope,  and  that  he  fastened  it  round  Bazaine's 
waist  while  the  descent  was  being  made.  This  would  account  for 
the  fitct  that  no  signs  of  the  strain  of  a  rope  had  been  discovered 
on  the  gargoyle  of  the  parapet,  at  the  foot  of  which,  nevertheless, 
the  rope  was  found.  When  Colonel  Villette  had  performed  this 
service,  he  was  able  to  get  back  to  his  apartments  in  the  prison 
just  before  the  doors  were  locked  for  the  night.  Of  course  the 
escape  of  the  prisoner  was  not  detected  till  the  following  morning. 
Upon  this  theory  of  the  escape  the  Court  convicted  Colonel  Vil- 
lette, Captain  Doineau,  two  of  the  gaolers,  and  M.  Bull,  Madame 
Bazaine's  nephew. 

The  sentences  were  not  severe.  To  Colonel  Villette  was 
av^rded  only  six  months'  imprisonment.  The  same  punishment 
was  formally  inflicted  upon  the  absent  M.  Bull.  Plantin,  the 
most  scandalously  negligent  of  the  gaolers,  was  also  condemned  ^o 
six  months'  imprisonment,  and  his  less  culpable  colleague,  Grigoux, 
to  one  month's.  Captain  Doineau,  who  conveyed  the  important 
message  from  Madame  Bazaine  to  her  husband,  got  off  with  only 
two  months'  incarceration.  M.  Marchi,  the  Grovemor,  and  the 
rest  of  the  oflBcials,  were  acquitted ;  though  it  was  shown  that,  to 
say  the  least,  the  administration  of  the  State  Prison  of  St.  Mar- 
guerite was  conducted  with  a  laxity  which  would  be  severely  con- 
demned in  the  management  of  any  common  gaol. 

In  the  middle  of  August  the  Marshal-President  quitted  the 
£lysee  Palace,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters  on  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Assembly,  to  visit  the  north-western  provinces.  He 
was  well  received,  but  at  some  places  the  manifestations  of  popular 
feeling  had  peculiar  significance.  The  cries  of  Vive  la  Republique! 
were  frequent ;  so  was  the  cry  of  Vive  le  President  de  la  Repub- 
lique !  That  of  Vive  le  Marshal !  was  rarely  heard.  At  St.  Malo, 
M.  Hovius,  the  ex-President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  ven- 
tured on  a  direct  demand  that  he  should  give  a  definitive  character 
to  his  rule.  At  Morlaix  a  tumult  was  created  by  the  apostrophe 
of  a  young  priest,  who  exclaimed,  "  Marshal,  I  call  upon  you,  in 
the  name  of  the  Breton  clergy,  to  defend  Bome  and  Pius  IX.  as 
you  defend  France  1 "  At  St.  Brieuc  the  Mayor  cited  an  old  say- 
ing attributed  to  the  Marshal — "  For  us  you  represent  Order  and 
Peace.  You  said  at  the  Malakhoff,  *  I  am  here,  and  will  remain 
here '  {Je  auis  et  fy  reste).  You  are  there  ;  remain  there."  At 
Brest  the  streets  were  thronged  with  people  and  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated. At  St.  Nazaire  and  Nantes  the  greeting  had  a  strong 
flavour  of  Bepublicanism.  At  "  Black  Angers  "  {Angers  le  Noir) 
the  Bishop,  an  Ultramontane  partisan,  made  allusion  to  the 
"grief  and  humiliation  inflicted  on  the  Church  and  its  august 
head  "  ;  but  his  sentiments  elicited  no  response  from  the  Marshal, 
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whose  silence  was  held  to  intimate  his  disapproval.  On  the  whole  he 
could  not  but  see  that  the  nation — as  represented  by  North-western 
France — wanted  him  to  make  his  position  definite;  and  that  a 
Septennate,  bearing  a  provisional  character  merely,  was  unable  to 
win  the  affections  of  the  people  or  command  their  trust.  In  the 
Department  of  Calvados  at  this  time  the  tendency  of  popular 
feeling  shewed  itself  in  the  election  to  the  Assembly  of  an  Im- 
perialist candidate,  M.  Delaunay ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
numbers  polled  on  the  Bepublican  side  showed  no  relative  diminu- 
tion of  strength  in  that  party — the  absolute  losers  were  the 
Legitimists  and  Boyalists.  The  following  month  the  Marshal 
made  another  northern  tour,  visiting  Lille,  Arras,  and  St.  Quentin, 
his  principal  object  being  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  garrisons. 

On  September  12  there  passed  away  from  the  world  and  its 
concerns  one  whose  name  once  filled  a  conspicuous  place  in  his 
country's  political  history.  M.  G-uizot  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-seven,  at  his  rural  retreat  of  Val  Richer  in  Normandy. 
The  following  Tuesday  he  was  buried  in  the  neighbouring  ceme- 
tery of  S.  Ouen  le  Pin,  his  remains  being  followed  to  the  grave 
by  the  Vicomte  d'Harcourt  as  representing  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  by  the  Due  de  Broglie,  by  the  English  Dean  of  West- 
minster, and  by  many  fimctionaries  and  other  men  of  note. 
M.  Thiers  was  not  able  to  be  present  at  the  funeral  of  his  old 
political  rival,  but  he  wrote  the  following  letter  of  condolence  to 
M.  Gruiilaume  Gruizot,  in  answer  to  the  announcement  of  his 
father's  death : — 

^^  I  appreciate  more  than  anybody  the  immeasurable  loss  you 
have  just  suffered,  for  I  was  your  illustrious  &ther's  contemporary 
long  enough  to  know  all  the  greatness  of  his  merits.  You  are 
aware  that  in  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  of  our  time  I  often 
differed  in  opinion  from  him.  But  you  must  also  be  aware  that 
those  divergencies  never  prevented  my  rendering  him  Jthe  justice 
which  he  deserved,  and  I  am  convinced  that  he,  on  his'purt,  did 
as  much  for  me.  If  I  were  not  obliged  to  husband  my  strength, 
especially  on  the  eve  of  a  rather  too  long  journey,  I  should  have 
repaired  to  Val  Richer  for  the  purpose  of  paying  my  sincere 
homage  at  the  foot  of  the  grave  to  my  old  and  glorious  colleague. 
Rest  assured,  however,  that  at  this  moment  my  thoughts  will  be 
with  you,  full  of  great  and  sympathetic  recollections  which  go 
back  nearly  half  a  century." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  review  the  character  or  career  of  tiie 
statesman-historian-philosopher  whose  active  life  was  now  brought 
to  a  close  by  simple  decay  of  nature;  but  one  remark  may  be 
bestowed  on  a  side  of  his  nature  which  distinguished  Francois 
Guizot  from  the  great  majority  of  Frenchmen  in  these  modem 
times :  he  was  a  true  representative  of  the  old  Huguenots,  who 
were  almost  obliterated  from  the  inventory  of  national  life  after 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Q-rave,  strict  in  his 
private  morals,   severe  and  dogmatic  in   his  mental  structure, 
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devoted  to  the  interests  of  Protestantism,  averse  from  rationalistic 
speculation,  he  obtained  among  his  own  co-religionists  the  nick- 
name of  ^  Pope  G'uizot.'*  The  confession  of  faith  contained  in  his 
will  declared  the  deliberate  convictions  of  his  life's  experience  on 
the  highest  of  subjects : — 

^  I  die  in  the  bosom  of  the  Beformed  Christian  Church  of 
France,  in  which  I  was  bom  and  in  which  I  congratulate  myself 
on  having  been  bom.  In  remaining  always  connected  with  her  I 
exercised  the  liberty  of  conscience  which  she  allows  her  members 
in  their  relations  ¥rith  God,  and  which  she  herself  invoked  in 
establishing  herself.  I  examined,  I  doubted,  I  believed  that  the 
strength  of  the  human  mind  was  sufficient  to  solve  the  problems 
presented  by  the  imiverse  and  man,  and  that  the  strength  of  the 
human  will  was  sufficient  to  regulate  man's  life  according  to  its 
law  and  its  moral  end.  After  having  long  lived,  acted,  and  re- 
flected, I  remained  and  still  remain  convinced  that  the  universe 
and  man  are  neither  of  them  sufficient  to  explain  and  regulate 
themselves  naturally  by  the  mere  force  of  fixed  laws  which  preside 
over  them  and  of  the  human  wills  which  are  brought  into  play. 
It  is  my  profound  belief  that  God,  who  created  the  universe  and 
man,  governs  and  preserves  or  modifies  them,  whether  by  those 
general  laws  which  we  call  natural  laws,  whether  by  special  acts 
which  we  call  supernatural,  emanating,  like  the  general  laws,  from 
His  perfect  and  free  wisdom  and  from  His  infinite  power,  which 
He  has  enabled  us  to  recognise  in  their  effects  and  forbids  us  from 
being  acquainted  with  in  their  essence  and  design.  I  thus  re^ 
turned  to  the  convictions  in  which  I  was  cradled,  always  firmly 
attached  to  the  person  and  liberty  which  I  have  received  from 
God,  and  which  are  my  honoiu-  as  well  as  my  right  on  the  earth, 
but  again  feeling  myself  a  child  in  God's  hands  and  sincerely  re- 
signed to  so  large  a  share  of  ignorance  and  weakness.  I  believe 
in  God  and  adore  Him,  without  attempting  to  comprehend  Him. 
I  see  Him  present  and  acting  not  only  in  the  permanent  govern- 
ment of  the  universe  and  in  the  innermost  life  of  men's  souls,  but 
in  the  history  of  human  societies,  especially  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments — monuments  of  the  Divine  Revelation  and  action  by 
the  mediation  and  sacrifice  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  human  race.  I  bow  before  the  mysteries  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Gospel,  and  I  hold  aloof  from  scientific  discussion  and 
solutions  by  which  men  have  attempted  to  explain  them.  I  trust 
that  G^d  permits  me  to  call  myself  a  Christian,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  the  light  which  I  am  about  to  enter  we  shall  fully 
discern  the  purely  human  origin  and  vanity  of  most  of  our  dis- 
sensions here  below  on  divine  things." 

The  vigorous  old  man  was  engaged  in  writing  to  the  end  ;  and 
his  "  History  of  France  for  his  Grandchildren  "  showed  no  decay 
of  mental  power  :  he  had  just  completed  the  record  of  Louis  XIV.'s 
reign.  Almost  his  last  words  referred  to  his  country.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  these : — "  Pauvre  peuple,  mconatant,  malade^ 
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qui  rCestfidUe  ni  cmx  autres  m  d,  hii-mime — difficile  A  aervir: 
mais  c'est  un  grand  pays^  et  ilfaut  le  bien  servir*^ 

From  the  statesman  whose  beittleB  were  over,  we  turn  again  to 
the  living  strife  of  parties.     A  few  hours  aft^r  the  world  had 
been  apprised  of  the  death  of  M.  Gruizot  the  more  exciting  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  a  Departmental  election,  fixed  to  take 
place  in  the  Maine  et  Loire,  had  resulted  in  favour  of  M.  Maill^ 
the  Bepublican  candidate,  ex-Mayor  of  Angers,  as  against  M. 
Bruas,  the  Septennalist,  Mayor  of  Saumur,  and  M.  Berger,  an  ex- 
Deputy,  the  Bonapartist  nominees.   This  election  had  been  looked 
forward  to  with  especial  anxiety  by  the  different  parties  concerned. 
No  pains  had    been  spared  to  strengthen    the   position  of  the 
G-ovemment  candidate.    The  numbers  respectively  polled  were  a 
surprise  to  all.    M.  MaillS  received,  in  round  numbers,  45,000 
votes,  at  least  15,000  more  than  his  party  had  expected  him  to 
gain ;  M.  Bruas,  26,000 ;   M.  Berger,  25,000.     The  Imperialists, 
it  was  said,  had  had  their  heads  turned  by  their  success   in  Cal- 
vados, and  risked  the  present  venture  without  having  one  local 
journal  to  support  them.     But,  according  to  the  French  Consti- 
tution, it  was  necessary  that  this  election  should  be  supplemented 
by  another.     When  three  candidates  present  themselves  for  elec- 
tion, the  one  who  is  definitively  chosen  must  count  more  votes  than 
his  two  rivals  combined ;  and  where  this  is  not  the  case  on  the 
first  ballot,  a  second  ballot  must  ensue.    This  second  ballot,  in  the 
case  of  the  Maine  et  Loire  election,  took  place  on  September  28. 
In  hopes  of  defeating  the  Bepublican  at  any  price,  the  Septen- 
nalists  and  Imperialists  agreed  to  throw  their  votes  together  ;  and 
M.  Berger  withdrew  in  favour  of  the  Q-ovemment  candidate. 
Notwithstanding  this  coalition,  M.  Maill^  obtained  6,000  more 
votes  on  the  second  occasion  than  he  had  obtained  on  the  first, 
and  his  enemies  reaped  the  discredit  of  a  singularly  imprincipled 
conspiracy.     For  the  Bonapartists,  indeed — whose  object  was  to 
get  back  the  Empire  in  any  way  they  could,  and  whose  mode  of 
action  was  known  to  be  based  on  opportunity  and  expedienqr — ^the 
alliance  was  no  matter  of  wonder ;  but  the  Orleanists,  the  jMirty  of 
whom  the  present  supporters  of  the  Septennate,  as  such,  mainly 
consisted,  showed  a  singular  dereliction  of  the  principles  and  tra- 
ditions on  which  their  political  existence  was  founded,  when  they 
consented  to  an  understanding  with  the  partisans  of  Napoleon  IV., 
and  sacrificed  to  their  dreiid  of  a  Bepublic  the  championship 
of  that  moderate  Constitutional  freedom  with  which  Imperialism 
was  in  direct  and  irreconcileable   contradiction.     But,  in  £Act, 
their  support  of  the  Septennate  on  its  own  merits  had  already 
shown  the  Orleanists  to  be  at  this  time  the  party  which  had  less 
the  courage  of  its  ideas  than  either  of  the  other  three  by  whom 
the  nation  was  divided.     The  attempt  to  fuse  the  interests  of  the 
White  and  the  Tricolour  Eoyalty  having  fidled — the  L^timists 
turning  on  their  would-be  allies  with  the  contemptuousness  of 
impracticable    consistency — the  Bepublic,    such  a  Bepublic    as 
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Oambetta  and  the  Extreme  Left  would  accept,  being,  equally  with 
BQOcessful  Imperialism,  simply  their  own  extinction,  the  politicians 
who  cherish^  the  hope  of  seeing  Louis  Philippe's  descendants 

Siding  the  destimes  of  France,  found  their  best  hope  in  waiting 
hind  the  dubious  emblazonment  of  Marshal  MacMahon's  shield. 
This  was  eonceiyable,  if  not  very  dignified ;  but  to  aim  at  defeat- 
ing the  Bepublic  by  means  of  Bonapartist  aid,  cried  most  political 
critios  of  the  Maine  et  Loire  election,  was  blind  as  well  as  un- 
dignified ;  for  the  cause  of  the  Napoleons  only  could  gain  by  such 
an  alliance,  in  the  obvious  temper  of  the  country,  and  the  cause 
of  the  Napoleons  ought  to  have  been  eschewed  by  every  Orleans 
adherent  as  the  evil  thing  itself. 

A  speech  delivered  by  M.  Thiers,  shortly  after  this  election,  to 
a  deputation  sent  to  greet  him  at  Vizille,  near  G-renoble,  was 
haUed  as  an  encouragement  to  their  prospects  by  the  EepubUcan 
party.  After  reviewing  his  own  Administration,  the  veteran  states- 
man said,  in  allusion  to  its  fall : — "  A  Grovemment  was  overturned 
which  had  concluded  peace,  and  restored  order,  credit,  the  finances, 
and  the  army,  because  it  would  not  lend  itself  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Monarchy.  Well,  has  that  Monarchy  been 
re-established  ?  Eighteen  months  have  elapsed ;  they  have  had 
a  majority,  and  the  public  force.  Have  they  re-established  it  ? 
No ;  they  have  spent  the  time  and  strength  of  the  country  in 
vacillation,  which  weakens  us,  and  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  leaves  us 
neither  the  reality  nor  the  appearance  of  a  firm  policy,  settled  in 
its  views  and  knowing  and  doing  what  it  wishes.  The  Monarchy 
is  not  adapted  to  the  state  of  things  in  France  and  of  men's 
minds.  The  rivalry,  moreover,  of  tliee  parties  wanting  different 
dynasties  and  institutions,  ready  to  coalesce  against  any  throne 
which  might  be  set  up,  renders  any  Monarchy  practically  impos- 
sible. I  have  a  right  to  say  this  because,  though  possessing  a 
majority  and  actual  force,  they  have  not  done  what  they  reproached 
me  for  not  doing.  Well,  since  Monarchy  is  out  of  the  question,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  the  Eepublic — a  wise  and  well-ordered,  but 
frank  and  sincere  Bepublic,  called  by  its  proper  name  that  it  may 
not  be  despised  beforehand  as  a  falsehood." 

The  temper  of  the  country  was  further  tested  by  three  sets  of 
elections,  which  came  on  before  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Assembly. 
These  were — first,  the  elections  to  the  Councils-General  through- 
out the  country ;  secondly,  the  six  still  outstanding  departmental 
elections  to  the  Assembly;  thirdly,  the  municipal  elections,  or 
choice  of  civic  coimcillors,  nearly  430,000  in  number,  for  the 
36,000  Gonmiunes  of  France. 

The  elections  to  the  Councils-General  came  on  on  October  1 . 
Properly  speaking,  the  Councils-General  were  not  supposed  to  be 
political  bodies.  Men  of  honourable  position  and  practical  habits 
were  to  administer  local  afiairs  without  troubling  themselves  about 
the  general  destinies  of  the  State ;  and  it  was  a  natural  conse- 
quence that  social  importance  came  to  be  very  much  a  test  of 
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eligibility  for  the  office  of  Councillor.  In  1874  party  feeling  had 
come  to  sway  these  elections,  as  well  as  others  more  directly 
political ;  but  the  previous  bias  had  assured  a  certain  weight  to 
Conservative  influences,  and  accordingly  the  result  of  tiie  October 
suffrage  of  1874  was  relatively  rather  than  directly  indicative  of 
the  tendency  of  opinion.  Of  the  two  main  divisions  of  party 
each  in  fact  claimed  to  be  satisfied.  Out  of  the  1,400  seats  to 
be  filled,  the  anti-Sepublicans,  according  to  their  most  moderate 
computation,  made  a  gain  by  twenty-one ;  the  Sepublicans,  on  the 
other  hand,  asserted  a  small  gain  on  their  side.  But,  as  between 
the  MoDarchists  of  different  shades,  the  profit  was  clearly  for  the 
Bonapartist  side.  The  Legitimists  and  Orleanists,  as  such,  con- 
fessed themselves  disappointed.  The  most  noticeable  incident  of 
the  elections  was  the  contest  for  Corsica,  which  brought  &ce  to 
face  two  rival  members  of  the  Imperial  fietmily — ^Prince  Napoleon 
Jerome  and  Prince  Charles  Bonaparte.  Each  claimed  to  represent 
the  canton  of  Ajaccio ;  and  the  former  supported  his  cause  by  the 
publication  of  letters  formerly  addressed  to  him  by  the  late  Em- 
peror, and  recognising  him  as  an  official  candidate,  ^o  counteract 
this  move  Prince  Charles  put  forward  a  letter  written  by  the 
Prince  Imperial  to  M.  Pi^tri,  ex-Prefect  of  Police,  in  these  temw: 
"  I  think  it  well  that  you  should  go  to  Ajaccio  to  support  my 
cousin,  Prince  Charles  Napoleon,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Canaeil- 
OinSrcU  of  Corsica.  Your  presence,  by  showing  what  my  senti- 
ments are,  will  tend  to  maintain  that  moderation  and  calmness 
among  the  population  which  I  wish  always  to  be  preserved.  You 
had  the  Emperor's  confidence.  You  now  possess  mine ;  and  I  rely 
on  your  attachment  and  zeal  to  put  an  end  to  uncertainties." 

The  selection  of  Prince  Charles,  who  was  a  brother  of  Cardinal 
Bonaparte,  was  made  by  the  Empress  Eugenie  under  the  advice  of 
M.  Eouher,  and  was  mainly  due  to  her  anxiety  to  obtain  for  her 
son  the  support  of  the  clerical  party  throughout  France.  The  con- 
test was  lively.  Two  Bonapartist  journals,  L^jScho  dC Ajaccio  and 
Le  Patriote  de  la  Corse^  respectively  trumpeted  the  claims  of  the 
rival  cousins.  Eventually,  by  a  large  majority.  Prince  Charles  was 
returned ;  and  the  ascendency  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Imperial 
House  over  its  rebellious  scion  was  thus  confirmed.  Of  the  depart- 
mental elections  to  the  Assembly,  three  took  place  on  October  18; 
three  more  early  in  November.  In  the  Seine  et  Oise  the  Imperialist 
candidate  was  the  Due  de  Padoue,  a  former  Minister  of  Napoleon  III., 
the  same  personage  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  pilgrimage 
to  Chiselhurst  on  the  occasion  of  the  Prince  Imperial's  birthday.  He 
now  took  the  opportimity  to  remind  the  electors  of  his  services  on 
that  occasion  ;  and  was  audacious  enough  to  promise  them  that  at 
the  end  of  the  Septennate,  if  not,  indeed,  sooner,  Nai>oleon  IV. 
would  be  seated  on  the  throne  of  his  father.  Moreover,  he  urged 
the  Mayors  of  the  Department  not  to  heed  the  directions  of  the 
Prefect  in  the  coming  election ;  quoting  as  against  that  officer  some 
words  that  he  alleged  Marshal  MacMahonto  have  uttered  to  him- 
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•elf  on  the  neutrality  exacted  from  all  Mayors,  an  offence  for  which 
jroyemment  decided  on  at  once  revoking  his  own  appointment  of 
ilayoT  of  Courson  D'Aulnay.  When  the  election  came  on  he  was 
leaten ;  but  that  he  had  managed  to  gain  as  many  as  45,000  votes 
kgainst  60,000  of  M.  Lenard,  the  Sepublican  candidate,  was,  under 
;lie  circumstances  of  his  own  position  and  of  the  Sepublican 
character  of  the  Department,  an  encouragiDg  fact  for  his  party. 

The  other  election  of  most  interest  was  that  of  M.  Delisse 
Engrand  in  the  Pas  de  Calais.  It  had  to  go  through  the  process 
)f  a  second  ballotting,  the  majority  for  M.  Delisse  Engrand  not 
9eing  sufficient  as  against  the  other  two  candidates  in  the  first 
instance.  The  newly  elected  Deputy  was  of  the  Bonapartist  faction, 
though  more  loyal  to  the  Septennate  than  the  Due  de  Padoue  had 
professed  to  be ;  and  on  the  whole,  though  in  the  general  result 
)f  these  autumn  elections,  the  Sepublicans  had  the  most  positive 
luccess,  yet,  relatively,  the  Imperialists  had  made  an  important 
idvance.  In  the  Municipal  elections,  which  came  on  on  Novem- 
3er  22,  and  in  Paris  a  week  later,  Badicalism  was  triumphant. 
For  the  most  part,  not  only  the  Conservatives,  but  the  moderate 
Republicans  were  driven  out  of  the  field.  This  was  especially  the 
sase  in  the  great  towns.  In  Paris  the  fiadical  triumph  was  not 
>nly  great  but  startling.  The  voting  itself  passed  off  very  quietly, 
ind  it  was  not  till  the  newspaper  announcement  of  the  next  day 
iliat  people  realised  the  situation.  Then,  the  Conservative  journals 
ingrily  accused  the  Parisians  of  favouring  the  return  of  the 
CTommune,  while  the  Republican  prints,  congratulating  the  country 
>n  what  a  general  election  for  a  new  Assembly  would  have  to 
show,  coimselled  moderation  to  the  more  ardent  of  their  party. 
To  the  respective  successes  of  Radicalism  and  Imperialism,  the 
Legitimists  had  nothing  to  oppose  but  hazy  hopes  and  visions ; 
emd  in  the  absence  of  any  solid  ground  for  comfort,  they 
sought  for  a  moment  to  make  capital  out  of  a  visit  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  paid  in  the  month  of  October  to  one  of  their 
most  conspicuous  leaders,  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucald-Bisaccia. 
The  visit  of  course  had  nothing  whatever,  really,  of  a  political 
character.  It  was  a  visit  of  private  courtesy  merely.  In  its  inci- 
dents, however,  it  was  sufficiently  picturesque  to  lure  us  for  a 
moment  from  the  dull  narrative  of  Septennatist  politics,  to  con- 
template a  revival  of  the  Courtly  hospitality  of  the  old  regime. 
One  of  the  guests  present  at  the  Prince's  reception,  gave  an 
BMScoimt  of  it  from  which  we  shall  extract  some  passages. 

'*  On  the  departure  of  the  late  French  Ambassador  from  London, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  expressing  to  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de  la 
Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia  the  regret  he  felt  at  their  leaving  England, 
promised  to  pay  them  a  visit  at  the  Chateau  of  Esclimont.  The 
Prince  even  mentioned  October  15  as  the  date  of  the  visit,  and 
with  the  punctuality  characteristic  of  the  courtesy  of  Royal  per- 
gonages.  His  Royal  Highness  arrived  on  the  very  day  which  he  had 
indicated  several  months  beforehand.     The  Prince  had  expressed 
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a  desire  on  several  occasions  that  his  reception  should  be  devoid 
of  all  ostentation,  his  visit  being  to  see  the  life  of  a  French  Grand 
Seigneur  under  its  habitual  aspect.  The  Duke  and  Duchess,  in 
order  to  carry  out  this  wish,  which  they  regarded  as  a  command, 
contented  themselves  with  inviting  some  Mends  whom  they 
thought  the  Prince  would  like  to  meet.  On  the  15th  inst.,  ac- 
cordingly, a  special  train,  by  the  fitvour  of  the  Western  Railway 
Company,  was  placed  by  the  Duke  at  the  Prince's  service,  and  by 
four  o'clock  he  had  reached  Bambouillet,  where  the  Duke  was 
waiting  to  receive  him. 

'^  The  Chateau  of  Esclimont  dates  from  the  Renaissance.  It  was 
restored  with  great  ability  in  1864  by  M.  Henri  Parent,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Duke,  who  is  a  man  of  taste,  possesaes  a  love 
of  art,  and  is  well  known  in  France  for  his  skill  in  the  direction 
of  such  works.  The  Chateau  is  surrounded  by  a  wide  moat,  and 
is  flanked  with  six  towers  and  several  turrets.  The  keep,  which 
is  mediaeval,  serves  as  the  first  portico,  and  is  flanked  with  four 
turrets.  A  broad  river  runs  through  the  park.  From  the  win- 
dows of  the  Chateau  a  wide  expanse  of  green  sward  is  visible,  in 
which  herds  of  deer  roam  at  large,  separated,  however,  firom  the 
rest  of  the  park  by  a  wire  fence.  On  the  eminences  to  the  right 
and  left  are  venerable  oaks  and  other  fine  trees.  The  stables  are 
very  fine,  and  the  dairy  is  a  real  gem,  the  walls  being  of  porcelain, 
and  exciting  universal  admiration.  The  magnificent  weather  had 
preserved  all  the  beauty  of  the  fiowers,  and  the  lawn  was  as  green 
as  any  English  turf. 

'^  On  Friday,  breakfast  was  served  at  ten  o'clock,  and  the  most 
elegant  equipages  conveyed  the  distinguished  persons  invited  by 
the  Duke,  to  the  scene  of  the  sport.  It  was  a  little  disturbed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  gathered  to  do  honour  to  tbs 
Prince,  and  mixed  with  the  sportsmen ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  little 
incident,  600  birds  were  brought  down,  everybody  noticing  the 
ease  and  precision  with  which  the  Prince  shot.  Lunch  was  served 
at  two  o'clock  in  a  marquee  which  served  as  the  rendezvous  for 
the  shooting,  and  where  the  Duchess  and  other  ladies  joined  the 
sportsmen.  There  was  to  have  been  dancing  in  the  evening,  but 
it  was  recollected  that  the  day  was  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  ball  was  consequently  postponed 
till  Saturday.  On  Saturday  there  was  some  capital  shooting,  and 
after  dinner,  dancing  was  kept  up  till  3  A.if .  On  Sunday  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  and  their  friends  escorted  the  Prince  to  the  fine 
Chateau  of  Dampierre,  the  residence  of  the  young  Duchesse  de 
Luynes,  the  Duke's  daughter,  whose  husband  fell  on  the  field  of 
Patay.  The  Duchess,  with  her  two  young  children,  received  the 
Prince  at  the  entrance.  The  Chateau,  the  residence  of  the  Luynes 
family,  is  rich  in  art  and  other  treasures.  On  visiting  the  library, 
His  Eoyal  Highness  was  shown  the  correspondence  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  Colbert.  He  was  much  interested  with  the  Chateau, 
and    cordially  appreciated    the  reception    given    him    by    the 
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Dochees,  who  had  abandoned  her  solitude  for  a  moment  for  the 
lionour  of  receiving  the  Prince  who  was  her  father's  guest.  After 
a  walk  in  the  splendid  park,  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de  la  Boche- 
foocauld-Bisaccia  conducted  His  Boyal  Highness  to  Bambomllet, 
the  seat  of  their  firiends  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de  la  Tremouille, 
where  the  Prince  was  to  spend  two  days,  and  where  they  were  also 
to  be  guests.  Bambouillet  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  death 
of  Francis  I.,  and  as  the  residence  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  as  also 
for  the  visit  paid  td  it  by  Charles  X.  It  is  not  architecturally  re- 
markable, but,  thanks  to  the  taste  of  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de  la 
Tremouille,  it  is  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  has  some  beautiful  wains- 
coting. The  park,  too,  is  very  fine.  On  Monday  the  Due 
de  la  Bochefoucauld-Bisaccia,  the  Due  de  la  Tremouille,  and 
the  Marquis  de  Lau,  the  Barons  Soubeyran  and  Hottinguer, 
offered  the  Prince  some  shooting,  and,  despite  the  wretched 
weather,  1,200  birds  were  shot,  including  1,100  pheasants.  His 
Boyal  Highness  brought  down  nearly  300.  The  next  day  there 
was  rabbit  shooting,  and  at  6  p.m.  the  Prince  departed,  leaving  the 
most  flEtvourable  impression  on  all  who  had  the  pleasure  and  honour 
of  making  his  acquaintance." 

After  taking  leave  of  the  Due  de  la  Bochefoucald-Bisaccia,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  visited  the  Due  d'Aumale  at  Chantilly.  On 
arriving  at  this  famed  historic  seat,  the  Prince  was  received  by  the 
Due  d'Aumale  and  drove  to  the  grand  stable,  where  nearly  a  couple 
of  centuries  ago 'the  Prince  de  Conde,  the  victor  of  Bocroy,  had  en- 
tertained the  Czar  Peter  the  Great.  The  approaches  to  the  stables 
were  lined  by  English  trainers  and  jockeys,  of  whom  there  is  a 
veritable  colony  at  Chantilly,  who  greeted  the  Prince  on  his 
arrival  with  a  loud  hurrah.  Having  inspected  the  stables,  he 
drove  to  the  Faisanderie,  where,  after  dejeuner^  the  shooting 
conmienced.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  banquet  at  the  Chateau, 
and  on  the  morrow  a  stag-hunt  in  the  forest.  The  Prince  returned 
late  in  the  afternoon  to  Paris,  dining  at  the  Jockey  Club ;  and  on 
the  following  day  he  accompanied  Marshal  MacMahon  to  the 
Marly  preserves,  where  there  was  capital  sport.  On  Saturday  the 
Prince  made  an  excursion  to  the  Due  de  Mouchy's  and  the  Prince 
de  Sagran's  chateaux,  situated  north  of  Paris,  taking  dSjeuner  at 
^the.  one  and  dining  at  the  other.  On  Monday  he  went  to  meet  the 
'Princess  of  Wales  on  her  arrival  from  Copenhagen,  and  returned 
to  England. 

The  course  of  foreign  politics  during  the  recess  was  marked  by 
two  diplomatic  transactions — the  Spanish  Note  and  its  conse- 
quences, and  the  recall  of  the  "  Orenoque."  To  explain  the  former 
we  must  go  back  to  the  month  of  July,  when  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment made  a  complaint  to  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  secret  encouragement  given  to  Carlism  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Pyrenees.  That  the  Carlist  cause  was  in  principle  the  same 
with  the  Legitimist  cause,  and  that  the  Ultramontane  party  both 
in  France  and  Spain  identified  their  hopes  with  the  success  of  the 
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two  Pretenders,  was  notorious ;  that  the  existing  French  Govern- 
ment,  not  finding  it  convenient  to  break  with  the  Extreme  Bight 
might  find  it  advisable  to  give  underhand  countenance  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  Spanish  Bourbon,  was  presumable,  and  seemed 
to  be  borne  out  by  facts.  The  Government  of  Marshal  Serrano 
asserted  that  while  Garlism  was  feeble  and  forced  to  hide  its  head 
in  the  moimtains,  it  was  on  the  French  side  of  the  frontier  that 
the  leaders  found  a  refuge:  that  there  they  laid  their  plans, 
thence  communicated  with  the  disaffected  peasantry  of  Guipuzcoa 
and  Navarre,  then  sallied  out  when  the  time  was  ripe,  almost  with- 
out concealment,  to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  rebellion : 
that  Don  Carlos  himself  had  been  allowed  to  take  up  his  abode  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  though  the  object  of  his 
residence  there  must  have  been  known  to  every  o£Soial  of  the 
French  Government :  that  when  his  presence  was  thought  to  be 
needed,  he  passed  unmolested  into  Spain,  and  since  that  time 
there  had  been  a  constant  stream  of  Carlist  tra£Sc  to  and  firo 
across  the  border:  that  contracts  for  the  supply  of  arms  and 
munitions  of  war  had  been  arranged  between  the  Carlist  leaden 
and  French  or  foreign  contractors  on  French  soil,  and  that  these 
contracts  had  been  carried  out  with  little  or  no  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  French  Government  to  interfere  with  them. 

The  Due  Decazes  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances, 
exposed  the  futility  of  the  statements,  and  denied  that  the  Frendi 
Administration  was  in  any  way  inculpated  in  any  irreg^ularities 
that  might  have  taken  place  across  the  border.  There,  for  a  time, 
the  matter  rested ;  and  the  recognition  of  the  Government  seated 
at  Madrid,  by  the  French  Government,  which  took  place  soon 
afterwards,  at  the  instance  of  Germany,  seemed  to  place  the  re- 
spective Presidentships  of  Marshals  MacMahon  and  Serrano  on  a 
sufficiently  cordial  footing. 

But  in  October,  the  old  complaints  began  again.  The  Marquis 
de  la  Vega  Armijo,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Paris,  presented  a 
remonstrance  at  the  failure  of  the  French  Government  to  observe 
the  obligations  of  neutrality  towards  Spain,  though  courteously 
assuming  that  the  fault  lay  with  subordinate  officials,  not  with 
Ministerial  animus.  He  reminded  the  Due  Decazes  of  the  re- 
peated engagements  which  had  been  entered  into  for  regulating 
the  relations  of  France  towards  the  Spanish  Government  and  the 
Carlists,  and  insisted  that  these  engagements  had  been  broken  by 
the  direct  acts  or  the  supine  and  studied  indifference  of  the  Pre- 
fects and  lesser  officials  of  the  frontier  departments  of  Southern 
France.  He  was  careful  to  point  out  tliat  he  "  would  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  cast  the  responsibility  of  all  that  is  happening,  not 
upon  the  agents  of  the  French  Government,  but  upon  th^t  Govern- 
ment itself."  This,  however,  he  stopped  short  of  doing,  though 
an  intimation  was  not  obscurely  conveyed  that  if  the  present  re- 
monstrance should  produce  no  satisfactory  results,  the  Sovereign 
Power  which  permitted  its  officers  to  injure  a  friendly  State  oould 
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not  be  shielded  from  the  consequences  of  such  laxity  by  smooth 
and  unsubstantial  professions  of  good  faith  and  goodwill. 

This  was  hardly  a  pleasant  note  for  a  French  Minister  to 
leoeive*  It  was  not  only  Spain,  however,  but  Germany  that 
France  had  to  take  into  her  reckoning  when  she  had  to  define  her 
position  towards  Garlist  and  Ultramontane  intrigues ;  and  accord- 
ingly, the  Duo  Decazes,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  remon- 
stranoe  in  a  short  but  polite  rejoinder,  promised  a  more  detailed 
answer  when  he  should  have  gone  into  all  the  explicit  charges  with 
fiill  examination.  This  answer  was  drawn  up  and  forwarded  to 
the  Spanish  Government  in  December. 

Neither  was  the  affair  of  the  "  Orenoque  "  altogether  pleasing 
to  French  national  vanity,  though,  properly  considered,  it  was 
neither  a  detrimental  nor  humiliating  step  to  withdraw  from 
Italian  waters  the  bodily  presence  of  the  frigate  that  had  symbo- 
lised the  intervention  policy  of  Napoleon  III.  when  that  sovereign 
took  upon  himself  to  maintain  the  Pope's  temporal  sovereignty  at 
Borne  as  against  the  possible  designs  of  the  new  Italian  Kingdom. 
Napoleon  and  his  policy  had  fallen  at  Sedan  ;  the  Pope  was  master 
in  the  Vatican  only  ;  the  French  flag  on  the  "  Orenoque  "  was  to  the 
Italians  an  irritating  protest  which  could  have  no  practical 
meaning ;  but  it  was  an  irritating  protest,  and  they  pressed  mildly 
but  firmly  on  the  Government  of  Marshal  MacMahon  to  withdraw 
it.  The  French  Ministers  had  no  reason  to  give  for  refusal.  They 
only  begged  that  they  might  put  off  action  till  the  Parliamentary 
recess  should  enable  them  to  do  the  required  deed  quietly  and 
without  discussion;  and, in  effect,  on  October  12  the  "Orenoque" 
was  recalled  from  its  moorings  at  Civita  Vecchia.  The  only  com- 
promise with  which  the  French  Government  sought  to  cover  its 
dignity  was  the  appointment  of  another  vessel,  the  "  Kl^ber,"  to 
be  stationed  at  Ajaccio,  off  the  coast  of  Corsica,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  aiding  the  Pontiff  to  leave  Home  should  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances ever  induce  him  to  do  so. 

The  Due  Decazes'  explanations  of  these  two  diplomatic  tran- 
sactions were  looked  for  with  some  interest  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Permanent  Committee  of  the  Assembly  on  October  15.  On  the 
whole,  public  feeling  was  soothed  by  his  statements.  With  regard 
to  the  Spanish  note,  he  deprecated  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
gravity  of  the  matter.  The  facts,  he  urged,  should  be  reduced  to 
their  true  proportions.  The  Spanish  Government  had  complained 
some  months  ago  of  the  way  in  which  the  frontier  was  watched  by 
the  French  authorities.  In  reply  to  that  despatch  he  had  ex- 
plained how  the  case  really  stood.  After  a  long  silence,  the 
Spanish  Grovemment  had  now  presented  a  long  statement,  com- 
prising all  the  complaints  it  believed  itself  to  be  entitled  to  urge 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  There  was  nothing  offensive 
in  the  terms  of  this  Note.  The  niceties  of  the  French  language 
were  not  familiar  to  foreigners,  and  if  certain  expressions  seemed 
open  to  exception  they  must  be  attributed  to  this  cause.     He  denied 
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that  the  note  had  the  threatening  character  which  had  been  ascribed 
to  it.  It  could  have  no  serious  consequences.  Its  only  result 
would  be  the  proof  of  the  vigilance  and  loyalty  with  which  France 
had  for  four  years  fulfilled  its  international  obligations  as  regarded 
the  surveillance  of  the  frontier.  M.  de  la  Bouillerie  expressed 
surprise  at  the  view  taken  of  the  Note  by  the  Foreign  Minister, 
saying  that  it  seemed  to  him  to  possess  considerable  gravity,  and 
was  calculated  to  give  imeasiness  to  all  who  were  jealous  of  the 
dignity  of  France.  This  was  the  way  in  which  Spain  had  shown 
its  gratitude  for  recognition.  Alluding  to  the  recall  of  the 
^^  Orinoque,"  he  said  Catholics  strongly  condemned  this  measure ; 
and  he  asked  whether  it  was  the  result  of  a  policy  spontaneously 
adopted,  or  of  foreign  pressure.  The  Due  Decazes  replied  that,  in 
advising  the  Cabinet  to  take  this  step,  of  which  he  was  willing  to 
bear  the  entire  responsibility,  he  had  consulted  the  interests  and 
dignity  of  France.  It  would  be  for  the  Assembly  to  approve  or 
censure  the  measure,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  discuss  it  before 
the  Committee,  which  could  come  to  no  decision  upon  it.  Mean- 
while he  was  happy  to  think  that  His  Holiness  took  a  very  different 
view  of  the  matter  from  that  expressed  by  M.  de  la  Bouillerie. 

And  now  as  the  day  approached  for  the  meeting  of  the  Assem- 
bly (November  30),  speculation  was  rife  as  to  the  party  shiflings 
and  alliances  which  the  benches  of  Versailles  would  exhibit. 
Wliat  was  most  talked  of  was  an  alliance  between  the  Right  and 
Left  Centres ;  in  other  words,  between  the  Orleanists,  or  friends 
of  Constitutional  Monarchy,  and  the  Conservative  Republicans. 
On  the  three  extreme  parties — ^the  Legitimists,  Radicals,  and 
Bonapartists — the  period  of  the  Assembly's  recess  had  worked  no 
change.  They  stood  much  in  the  positions  they  had  occupied 
when  that  body  separated  in  the  summer.  The  Legitimists  were 
as  fixed  as  ever  to  resist  every  settlement  that  implied  abandon- 
ment or  postponement  of  the  Comte  de  Chamboid's  restoration. 
The  Radicals,  with  diflBculty  held  in  hand  by  Grambetta,  were 
acting  or  feigning  moderation.  The  Bonapartists  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  tendency  of  events,  and  convinced  that  for  their 
purposes,  at  present,  the  Marshalate  was  the  best  of  all  possible 
Governments.  But  the  Centres  were  each  threatened  with  an  in- 
ternal schism,  as  their  members  tended  more  towards  one  or  other 
of  the  extremes ;  and  the  question  now  seemed  to  be  whether  a 
new  amalgamation  of  their  elements  could  not  be  brought  to  bear, 
and  whether  moderate  men  in  the  Assembly,  and  in  France,  could 
not  combine  into  one  great  party  capable  of  governing  the 
coimtry.  This  had  been  the  desire  of  M.  Thiers,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Due  de  Broglie,  but  hitherto  no  terms  of  compromise  had. 
been  found  successfiil. 

The  Assembly  met  for  its  winter  session  on  November  30. 
Not  till  three  days  later,  the  Presidential  Message  was  read  by 
General  de  Cissey,  as  chief  of  the  Cabinet.  But  the  Comte  de 
Cbambord  bad  been  beforehand  with  instructions  to  bis  adherents. 
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On  December  1,  M.  de  la  Bochette  communicated  to  a  meeting  of 
the  Extreme  Bight,  a  letter  which  had  been  addressed  to  him  by 
the  Prince,  expressing  his  desire  that  no  consent  should  be  given 
to  any  legislative  measures  calculated  to  delay  the  restoration  of 
the  Monarchy.  "  Tell  your  friends,"  he  said,  "  that  we  desire  that 
•no  obstacle  be  oflTered  to  the  personal  consolidation  of  the  Mar- 
shal's powers.  If  dictatorial  powers  are  necessary  for  him,  let 
them  be  granted ;  but  we  wish  no  measure,  no  law,  of  whatever 
kind,  to  be  voted  which,  giving  the  Septennate  an  impersonal 
character,  might  retard  or  prevent  the  accession  of  the  legitimate 
Monarchy."  This  letter  in  effect  caused  the  postponement  of  the 
Marshal's  Message,  as  it  embarrassed  the  position  of  those  two  of 
his  Ministers  who  entertained  Legitimist  proclivities,  and  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  recast  the  terms  of  the  document. 

The  Message,  when  finally  put  forth,  amounted,  it  was  com- 
monly said,  to  just  the  old  story,  "tTj/  suis,  et  fy  resteJ^  After 
reviewing  with  satisfaction  the  political,  commercial,  and  finan- 
cial state  of  the  country,  the  Marshal  said: — "In  travelling 
through  some  of  our  departments,  I  have  everywhere  noticed  the 
manifestation  of  a  love  of  order,  and,  with  the  need  of  peace  and 
security,  the  desire  that  an  organisation  admitted  by  you  to  be  in- 
dispensable should  give  the  power  created  by  the  law  of  Novem- 
ber 20  the  strength  it  requires  to  fulfil  the  mission  which  you 
have  entrusted  to  it.  Unceasingly  agitated  by  the  propagation  of 
the  most  pernicious  doctrines,  the  country  asks  you  to  ensure  the 
procedure  of  the  Government  which  is  to  protect  it  with  your 
assistance,  and  by  measures  of  wise  foresight  to  guarantee,  during 
that  period  of  stability  which  you  have  promised  to  France,  the 
regular  working  of  the  public  power.  You  will,  I  trust,  come  to 
an  agreement  on  the  important  questions  which  you  are  about  to 
discuss.  I  shall  not  decline  my  share  of  the  responsibility,  and 
the  intervention  of  my  Government  shall  not  be  wanting.  But  I 
am  anxious  to  let  you  know  at  once  how  I  understand  my  duty 
towards  the  Assembly  and  the  country.  I  did  not  take  power  in 
order  to  serve  the  aspirations  of  any  party.  I  am  here  only  as  a 
means  of  social  defence  and  national  recovery.  I  call  to  aid  me  in 
this  work,  without  any  spirit  of  exclusion,  all  men  of  goodwill — all 
those  who  subordinate  their  personal  preferences  to  the  necessity 
of  the  present  time  and  the  sacred  cause  of  the  coimtry.  I 
ardently  desire  that  the  co-operation  of  none  of  them  may  fail 
me.  I  claim  it  in  the  name  of  France,  whose  safety  and  gran- 
deur I  have  alone  in  view.  But  in  any  case  nothing  will  dis- 
courage me  from  accomplishing  my  task.  On  November  20, 
1873,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  order,  and  public  security,  you  en- 
trusted me  for  seven  years  with  the  Executive  Power.  The  same 
interest  makes  it  a  duty  for  me  not  to  desert  the  post  in  which 
you  have  placed  me,  and  to  occupy  it  until  the  last  day  with  im- 
mutable firmness  and  scrupulous  respect  for  the  law." 

The  Message  was  received  with  satisfaction  by  most  men  of 

o  2  • 
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moderate  views;  it  was  not  too  decided,  or  too  compromising. 
But  the  B/pvJblique  Fran^aiae  (M.  Gambetta's  organ)  blamed  its 
reticence,  and  said  : — '*  We  cannot  live  any  longer  between  an 
Executive  Power  which  is  afraid  to  speak  and  a  Constituent  Power 
which  is  afraid  to  act.  Six  months  ago  the  President  of  the 
Republic  said  in  a  Message,  which  that  of  yesterday  will  not  cause 
to  be  forgotten,  that  this  provisional  situation  was  intolerable. 
The  time  which  has  still  elapsed  has  made  it  still  more  intolerable, 
and  what  is  to  be  noticed  above  everything  is  that  in  the  presence 
of  an  impotent  Assembly  and  this  hesitating  Government,  which 
avoids  public  opinion,  the  country  asserts,  more  and  more  ener- 
getically, its  Republican  conviction  and  wilL  For  three  years  the 
patience  of  France  has  been  tried.  Has  not  the  time  come  to 
leave  it  to  itself  ?  " 

The  Bien  Pvblic  (the  organ  of  M.  Thiers)  summed  up  its 
opinion  in  the  following  words : — "  Whether  the  Message  be  con- 
sidered from  the  Assembly's  point  of  view  or  from  that  of  the 
country,  it  seems  to  break  down  against  a  double  impossibility. 
It  claims  from  the  Assembly  more  than  the  Assembly  seems  in- 
clined to  grant;  it  offers  the  country  less  than  the  country 
demands." 

The  Frcmce  (M.  ]6mile  de  Girardin's  last  new  journal)  looked 
upon  the  official  utterance  as  the  confirmation  of  its  own  pro- 
gramme, and  said  it  was  clear  that  the  Marshal  had  abandoned  the 
much  talked  of  Constitutional  laws. 

And,  in  eflfect,  up  to  the  24th,  the  day  on  which  the  Assembly 
adjoiuned  for  its  Christmas  holiday,  no  discussions  on  the  main 
political  questions  of  the  day  were  attempted.  During  the  late 
recess  there  had  been  talk  of  calling  the  Government  to  account 
for  the  state  of  siege,  for  the  treatment  of  the  Press,  for  its 
attitude  in  the  elections,  for  the  recall  of  the  "Or^noque,"  for  its 
relations  with  Spain ;  but  it  seemed  that  by  general  consent  the 
fervour  for  interpellations  had  subsided,  and  ttiat  it  was  thought 
better,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  avoid  exciting  the  public  mind. 

The  only  discussion  which  did  agitate  the  Assembly  during  this 
interval  was  one  on  a  subject  alien  from  its  usual  deliberations  of 
late.  It  was  on  the  condition  of  University  education  in  France. 
The  Bill  was  framed  by  the  Comte  de  Jaubert,  in  the  interests  of 
the  clerical  party,  and  had  for  its  object  to  abolish  the  State 
monopoly  of  instruction  in  the  great  educational  system  known  as 
the  "University  of  France,"  and  created  by  Napoleon  I.  M.  Paul 
Bert,  a  professor,  advocating  reform,  but  not  in  the  direction  of 
clericalism,  dwelt  on  the  impoverishment  of  the  University,  and 
the  depressing  monotony  of  its  teaching ;  the  eflfiects  of  its  exclu- 
sive dependence  on  the  State.  The  buildings,  he  said,  were  most 
inadequate,  the  collections  and  libraries  poor,  and  laboratories 
deficient — only  65  fr.  a  year  being  allowed  by  the  State  for  firing 
and  the  purchase  of  books.  Even  in  Paris,  he  said,  the  Sorbonne 
cpUections  are  quartered  in  houses  bought  by  the  municipality  on 
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account  of  their  dilapidated  state  for  the  purpose  of  being  pulled 
down,  and  the  laboratories  have  been  described  by  M.  Claude 
Bernard,  whose  serious  illness  was  near  giving  practical  proof  of 
his  remark,  as  the  graves  of  the  savanta.     The  College  de  France 
has  been  obliged,  for  want  of  accommodation  and  funds,  to  refuse 
the  valuable  geological  collection  bequeathed  to  it  by  the  late 
Elie  de  Beaumont.     Its  collections  are  stowed  away  so  as  to  be 
unavailable,  and  it  has  no  libraries.     A  distinguished  professor  of 
physiology  was  allowed  only  200  fr.  .per  annum   for  laboratory 
expenses,  which  were  necessarily  heavy.  The  forty-three  Faculties, 
scattered  over  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  French  towns,  consist  of 
only  four  or  five  professors  each,  who  in  two  years  are  expected  to 
teach  everything  in  the  domain  of  science  and  letters.     They  have 
no  interest  in  the  numbers  of  their  classes,  and  the  natural  result 
is  that  they  are  unable  to  obtain  an  audience  for  scientific  lectures ; 
while  hellea  lettres  attract  only  a  handful,  the  legal  and  medical 
professors  alone  having  a  fair  number  of  auditors.     The  stipends 
are  only  from  3,000  fr.  to  5,000  fr.,  and  even  in  Paris,  at  the 
College  de  France,  the  Tnaodmum  is  7,500  fr. — a  poor  inducement 
for  young  men  of  promise  to  accept  professorships.     Except  in 
Paris,  and  there  only  outside  the  Faculties,  there  are  no  chairs  of 
comparative  philology,  epigraphy,  archaeology,  or  palaeontology. 
The  professors,  moreover,  are  subject  to  deposition  at  the  caprice 
of  the  Government.     After  the  Restoration,  Guizot,  Bavoux,  and 
eleven  medical  professors  were  dismissed.     Michelet  and  Edgar 
Quinet,  the  latter  a  member  of  the  present  Assembly,  shared  the 
same  fate.     And,  more  recently,   M.  Benan  was  superseded  for 
denying  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Jew,  who, 
as  M.  Bert  remarked,  if  he  had  touched  on  the  same  question 
would   probably  have  expressed  the  same  opinion  with  greater 
emphasis.     He  complained  that  the  system  produces  a  imiformity 
of  tone  and  sentiment,  that  new  ideas  are  proscribed,  that  pre- 
cisely the  same  teaching  is  given  at  Eennes,  Toulouse,  and  Lyons, 
without  any  consideration  for  diversities  of  race,  manners,  and 
climate.  Napoleon's  view  of  a  University,  as  intended  to  regulate 
the  principles  of  morality  and  politics,  and  Fontaine's  conception 
of  it,  as  a  guarantee  against  theories  subversive  of  social  order, 
whether  in  one  extreme  or  another,  being  still  more  or  less  pre- 
valent.    He  deprecated  competition  in  the  matter  of  education, 
apprehending  that  mutual  rivalry  and  the  impatience  of  parents 
and  students  would  result  in  a  system  of  cramming  so  carefully 
devised  that  the  examiners,  even  if  appointed  by  the  State,  would 
be  compelled  to  grant  diplomas  to  young  men,  who  would  imme- 
diately forget  their  hastily  acquired  knowledge.     He  deprecated, 
also,  the  creation  of  sectarian  Universities,  whose  professors  would 
be  blind  advocates   of  particular   systems,  and  whose  students, 
never  brought  into  contact  in  their  academical  career,  would  be 
brought  up  in  different  schools  of  thought ;  and  considered  that 
the  G-erman  Universities,  with  their  variety  of  teaching  and  their 
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self-government,  should  be  taken  as  a  model,  offering  as  they  do 
liberty  for  the  student  in  choosing  a  professor,  and  liberty  for  the 
latter  in  expounding  his  opinions.  His  proposal  was  that  four 
large  provincial  Universities  should  be  created,  the  small  Faculties 
scattered  in  various  towns  being  grouped  round  them ;  that  they 
should  be  self-governed,  or,  as  a  transitional  measure,  should  have 
a  voice  in  the  nomination  of  professors,  and  that  the  State  should 
grant  them  a  temporary  subvention  in  case  they  should  require  it. 

M.  Laboulaye,  of  the  licft  Centre,  maintained  that  liberty  of 
teaching  and  a  reform  of  existing  institutions  were  distinct  ques- 
tions. He  was  convinced  that  competition  would  be  a  leverage 
for  reform ;  and  scouted  the  possibility  of  the  science  having  an 
orthodox  or  heterodox  impress  in  rival  Universities.  As  to  young 
men  being  trained  in  opposite  schools  of  thought  and  never 
brought  into  contact,  he  urged  that  this  objection  would  apply 
with  greater  force  to  the  existing  sepondary  teaching  given  at  an 
age  when  the  mind  is  plastic,  whereas  youths  of  eighteen  have 
generally  formed  their  opinions. 

The  discussion  of  the  4th,  confined  to  members  of  the  Left 
Centre,  was  more  argumentative  than  rhetorical,  and  only  guarded 
allusions  were  made  to  the  Ultramontane  aspect  of  the  question ; 
but  the  next  day  there  was  less  reticence,  and  the  debate  was  very 
warm.  The  Bishop  of  Orleans  vigorously  denounced  M.  Bert's 
proposal  for  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  for  all  opinions,  leaving  the 
common  law  to  pimish  illegal  or  immoral  doctrines,  and  trusting 
to  the  common  sense  of  students  to  desert  the  exponents  of  absurd 
theories.  He  declared  this  to  be  a  detestable  sophism,  and  frankly 
confessed  that  the  liberty  of  teaching  which  he  advocated  differed 
from  that  demanded  by  M.  Bert.  In  deprecating  the  notion  of 
exposing  defenceless  youth  to  such  seductions,  he  cited  the  maxim 
"  Maodma  debetur  pueins  reverential^  He  quoted  several  autho- 
rities in  proof  that  centralisation  and  monopoly  were  the  cause  of 
the  decadence  of  superior  instruction,  and  that  liberty  was  the 
only  remedy.  Admitting  that  some  of  the  Professors  of  free 
Universities  would  be  ecclesiastics,  "What  a  misfortune,"  he 
ironioally  exclaimed,  "  if  they  teach  well  I "  He  mentioned  an 
array  of  names  of  ecclesiastics  distinguished  in  science  and 
letters,  denied  that  it  was  sought  to  substitute  one  monopoly 
for  another,  and  maintained  that  the  only  desire  was  to  raise  the 
standard  of  instruction  by  emulation.  The  Church,  he  insisted — 
the  founder  of  twenty-three  independent  Universities  in  France- 
had  always  advocated  liberty  of  teaching,  which  existed  under  the 
Aiicien  RSgime^  and  was  not,  as  M.  Bert  alleged,  created  by  the 
Convention.  He  urged  the  special  importance  in  a  Democratic 
society  of  cultivating  advanced  studies  and  of  keeping  up  the 
standard  of  intelligence ;  for  the  wider  the  basis  of  society,  the 
more  necessary  it  was  that  the  summit  should  not  be  lowered. 
He  mentioned  the  number  of  Universities  in  Great  Britain, 
Belgium,  and  Germany,  as  also  in  the  States  of  tjie  Church  under 
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their  much  calumniated  Government.  A  lover  of  studious,  but 
not  seditious  youth,  he  deplored  the  paucity  of  students  even 
where  there  were  Professors,  and  trusted  to  liberty  and  emulation 
to  rekindle  the  flame  of  knowledge  extinguished  by  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  urged  that  the  efforts  of  all  were  needed,  that  private 
effort  should  supplement  State  grants,  and  that  all  right-minded 
men  should  co-operate  in  a  work  which  God  would  bless  for  the 
resurrection  and  future  of  France. 

M.  Challemel-Lacour,  in  opposing  the  Bishop,  maintained  that 
though  the  liberty  of  teaching  would  ostensibly  be  enjoyed  by  all, 
the  Church  was  the  only  party  which  could  take  advantage  of  it. 
In  a  coivitry  subject  to  repressive  laws,  and  under  a  Government 
apparently  resolved  to  imdermine  all  liberties  and  keep  citizens 
in  a  state  of  isolation,  no  lay  schools  could  profit  by  it.  The  only 
association  which  could  exercise  this  liberty  was  the  Church — free, 
rich,  powerful,  and  never  satisfied ;  and  Monseigneur  Dupanloup's 
ardent  support  of  the  Bill  proved  this.  The  Golden  Age  was  doubt- 
less expected  to  return,  when  there  would  be  one  Church,  one  Faith, 
and  one  Baptism ;  but  the  result  might  be  to  widen  the  breach, 
and  to  create  two  irreconcilable  sections;  whereas  the  union  of 
the  middle  classes  was  the  strength  of  a  country,  and  their 
division  perilous  to  society.  He  had  no  fear  of  science  or  even 
history  being  seriously  injured  by  a  sectarian  tinge ;  but  he  depre- 
cated the  withdrawal  from  social  influences  of  young  men  destined 
for  the  liberal  professions  and  the  magistracies,  who  would  thus  be 
made  zealots  and  apostles.  Such  a  7)iilitia^  {sly  from  conquering 
the  world,  would  intensify  antagonism,  and,  perhaps,  bring  about 
cataclysms.  The  Clergy  disclaimed,  indeed,  any  designs  on  civil 
liberties  or  any  thought  of  regaining  their  ascendency ;  but  in 
their  books  and  newspapers  they  waged  a  bitter  war  against  the 
principles  of  the  French  Eevolution,  which,  as  Monseigneur  Dupan- 
loup  had  acknowledged,  were  condemned  by  the  Syllabus.  Not 
only  in  Germany  and  Italy  was  a  struggle  going  on  between  the  lay 
and  the  Catholic  spirit,  but  even  in  England,  where  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  recently  raised  a  cry  of  alarm.  Was  it  prudent  for  France, 
which  was  not  sure  of  having  disarmed  all  ill-will — for  a  van- 
quished people  whose  independence  was  still  precarious — to  become 
the  vanguard  of  a  Catholic  restoration?  The  Bill  was  fraught 
with  domestic  and  external  perils.  M.  Galloni  d'Istria  interrupted, 
'*You  are  appealing  to  Bismarck!"  M.  Challemel-Lacour  ex- 
claimed, "  It  is  M.  Galloni,  a  Bonapartist,  who  interrupted  me." 
He  concluded  by  appealing  to  a  future  more  Liberal  Assembly  for 
a  settlement  of  the  question.  M.  Laboulaye,  endeavouring  to  allay 
the  excitement,  deprecated  the  converting  this  Bill  into  a  battle- 
field between  the  Church  and  free  thought,  and  appealed  to  the 
School  of  Political  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  to  M.  de  Pressens6's  Pro- 
testant classes  to  show  that  the  liberty  claimed  would  not  be  con- 
fined to  one  party.  The  Syllabus  had  not  prevented  the  Belgian 
Catholics  from  being  as  liberal  as  others.     As  to  the  attitude  of 
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France  towards  Grermany,  it  was  an  appeal  to  repression  and  silence ; 
and  its  authors  could  no  longer  call  themselves  Liberals.  The 
only  means  of  reconciling  the  Clergy  with  modem  liberty  was  to 
give  them  liberty.  M.  Laboulaye  was  loudly  cheered  by  the  Right. 
There  was  a  call  for  the  cloture^  but  M.  Bardoux  claimed  a  hearing 
as  a  Liberal  advocating  liberty  of  teaching,  but  not  of  conferring 
degrees,  and  the  debate  was  adjourned. 

At  the  next  sitting  Monseigneur  Dupanloup  complained  that 
M.  Challemel-Lacour,  in  his  speech  of  the  previous  day,  had  wan- 
dered from  the  subject  by  putting  the  Catholic  Clergy  on  their  trial 
and  representing  them  as  the  enemies  of  their  country  and  its 
institutions;   sowing  discord  at  home  and  exciting  prejudices 
against  France  abroad.     He  had  spoken  of  them  as  they  were 
spoken  of  in  1793.     The  Right  applauded  these  words,  while  the 
Left  loudly  protested,  M.  Jides  Simon  charging  the  Bishop  with 
exaggeration,  and  M.  de  FressensS,  of  the  Left  Centre,  exclaiming, 
'^  You  want  to  make  us  vote  against  a  Bill  the  principle  of  which 
we  accept."     The  Comte  de  Resseguier  rejoined,  "  Vote  against  it ; 
we  ask  for  nothing  better."   Monseigneur  Dupanloup  admitted  that 
he  had  himself  spoken  with  severity  of  revolutiom'sts ;  but  he  re- 
marked that  they  did  not  like  the  Clergy  to  wear  a  dress  which 
exposed  them  to  the  violence  of  the  mob,  and  that  in  the  event 
of  a  successful  outbreak,  the  rioters  would  never  mistake  him  for 
M.  Challemel-Lacour,  or  vice  vei^aa.    After  great  uproar,  which  the 
President  was  for  some  time  unable  to  queU,  Monseigneur  Dupan- 
loup twitted  the  Liberals  with  being  afraid  of  liberty,  with  dreading 
an  educational  competition  with  the  priesthood,  and  with  despair- 
ing of  the  confidence  of  &thers  of  fEmiilies.     In  Belgium,  he 
remarked,  one   Catholic  University  successfully  competed  with 
three  other  establishments;  and  were   Count  Felix  de  M6rode 
present  he  would  not  term  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  LQferauXj 
but  Liheratres,  just  as  a  profligate  mother  was  not  called  a 
"  Mire,''  but  a  «  Maratve:'    Turning  to  the  Syllabus,  he  told 
the  Extreme  Left  they  did  not  understand  its  bearing  or  its  value, 
and  that  when  ten  years  ago  the  editor  of  the  most  literary  journal 
in  France  had  made  a  translation  of  it,  he  had  himself  detected 
seventy-three  blunders  in  that  translation.     Even  M.  Challemel- 
Lacoiu:  had  not  understood,  because  he  could  not  translate  it.     It 
was  a  theological  document ;  and  theology,  like  every  science,  had 
a  terminology  of  its  own.     Dealing  with  the  allegation  that  the 
Syllabus  condenms  modem  institutions,  he  cited  the  following 
passage  from  an  interpretation  published  under  the  eyes  of  the 
Pope  in  the  Civitta  Cattolica : — 

'^  Modem  liberties,  considered  as  institutions  adapted  to  the 
constitutions  and  necessities  of  particular  peoples.  Catholics  can  not 
only  accept,  but  cherish  and  defend ;  and  they  perform  a  good  and 
worthy  work  when  they  employ  them  as  eflfectively  as  they  can  in 
the  service  of  truth  and  justice." 

Denying  that  Catholicism  imperilled  society,  he  declared  that 
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the  danger  proceeded  from  Atheism  and  Materialism,  which  were 
raising  their  heads  higher  than  ever  ;  and  he  quoted  a  newspaper, 
published  in  1871,  which  avowed  that  the  Paris  Ee volution  was 
atheistical,  that  it  expunged  God,  and  that  no  voice  would  curse 
the  day  when  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  was  shot. 

The  reading  of  this  passage  provoked  a  tumultuous  scene.  The 
name  of  the  paper  was  demanded,  and  M.  le  Soyer  denied  that  the 
article  was  printed  in  France  ;  but  Monseigneur  Dupanloup  stated 
that  it  appeared  at  Paris  under  the  Commune.  He  would  mention  the 
name  privately,  but  would  not  publicly,  as  he  was  not  an  in- 
former. M.  de  Lacretelle  exclaimed,  "We  cannot  allow  ourselves 
to  be  accused  of  Atheism ;"  and  M.  Q-ambetta  insisted  that  such  a 
document  could  not  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  any  party  without 
stating  whence  it  emanated.  The  President,  however,  said  the 
Bishop  had  not  laid  it  to  the  charge  of  any  party  represented  in 
the  Chamber,  and  threatened  to  order  the  members  collected  near 
the  Tribune  to  resume  their  seats  unless  they  desisted  from  inter- 
fering. The  name  being  still  called  for,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  the  country  which  wanted  the  information,  the  President  said 
he  should  call  those  who  interrupted  to  order.  M.  Gambetta 
asked,  "  Sont  cda  des  procSd^a  d  'argumentation  ?"  on  which  the 
Comte  Resseguier,  turning  to  the  Left  said,  "  Fusilier  les  arche- 
vSquea  c^est  un  procSdS  sans  doute^  M.  Gambetta  rejoined  that 
the  Bight  would  not  like  to  have  quotations  of  such  a  kind  cast 
at  them.  The  President  said  he  should  call  M.  Gambetta  to 
order  if  he  continued  to  interrupt.  As  soon  as  there  was  a  lull 
Monseigneur  Dupanloup  said  he  could  make  other  quotations 
which  would  startle  his  opponents ;  and  he  added  that  in  theses 
supported  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  moral  liberty  and  re- 
sponsibility were  denied,  and  it  was  afiSrmed  that  in  trials  for 
murder  the  criminals  were  not  the  murderers,  but  the  judges  who 
condemned  them.  At  this  there  were  fresh  calls  for  the  name, 
whereupon  the  speaker  offered  to  lend  the  thesis  to  any  Deputy 
desiring  to  read  it.  The  President  rang  his  bell  energetically, 
protesting  that  liberty  of  speech  was  attacked  by  such  clamour, 
and  that  quotations  were  frequently  made  without  giving  the 
name.     The  excitement  continued. 

M.  de  la  Borderie,  of  the  Bight  Centre,  called  on  the  Badicals 
to  disavow  the  Commune  once  for  all.  M.  Tolain  declared  that 
the  Badical  party  was  being  calumniated,  but  the  President  said 
the  Bishop  was  justified  in  applying  these  principles  to  those  who 
had  put  them  in  practice.  On  comparative  silence  being  restored, 
Monseigneur  Dupanloup  said  he  did  not  wish  to  irritate  his  oppo- 
nents. He  was  not  much  afraid  of  doing  so.  As  to  the  charge 
of  fomenting  discord  and  division,  "  Never,"  he  exclaimed,  amid 
the  cheers  of  the  Bight,  "  will  we  let  the  Atheists  and  Materialists 
speak  without  repljdng  to  them."  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  in  a  brief 
reply,  declined  to  retract  or  modify  his  late  speech.  He  main- 
tained  that   his  construction  of  the   Syllabus — of  which  there 
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existed  an  official  French  translation — was  that  of  all  intelligent 
Europe,  and  that  no  episcopal  interpretation  could  override  its 
natural  and  obvious  meaning.  As  concerned  himself  personally, 
the  Bishop's  position  and  the  robe  he  wore,  and  of  which  he  had 
spoken,  prevented  him  from  replying  as  he  might  otherwise  have 
done.  The  Bishop's  construction  of  his  speech  and  commentaries 
on  it,  he  left  to  the  judgment  of  all  sensible  men  in  the  Assembly, 
of  all  sensible  people  outside,  and  of  all  those  who  had  still  some 
regard  for  the  dignity  of  the  Episcopate.  This  speech  was  re- 
ceived with  murmurs  and  interruptions  by  the  Eighty  and  cheers 
by  a  portion  of  the  Left.  The  President  remarked  that  Bishop 
Dupanloup,  one  of  the  glories  of  the  French  Episcopate,  was 
among  those  who  had  the  greatest  regard  for  the  dignity  of  his 
order.  After  a  speech  from  M.  Bardoux,  in  defence  of  the  State 
monopoly  of  conferring  degrees,  M.  Louis  Blanc  said  the  question 
was  whether  liberty  of  teaching  should  be  adopted  before  obtaining 
all  the  other  liberties  which  were  its  natural  complement,  and 
would  prevent  its  becoming  a  monopoly  in  favour  of  certain  doc- 
trines. With  liberty  of  the  Press  and  of  public  meetings,  there 
was  no  fear  that  in  an  equal  struggle  Eeason  would  succumb. 
Truth  would  know  its  own.  The  First  Eeading  was  then  carried 
by  531  to  124. 

A  few  days  later,  the  debate  on  the  Clauses  came  on.  M.  Jean 
Brunet  demanded,  as  the  sole  guarantee  of  those  who  wished  to 
open  a  free  school  of  superior  teaching,  the  recognition  of  a 
Supreme  Being — an  amendment  almost  unanimously  rejected. 
The  real  discussion  was  raised  by  M.  Henri  Fournier,  one  of  the 
authors  of  an  amendment  to  Clause  2,  to  which  the  Committee 
objected.  Clause  2,  as  adopted  and  submitted  by  the  Conunittee, 
was  in  these  terms  : — 

"  Every  Frenchman  of  full  age,  free  from  the  disqualifications 
described  in  Clause  7  of  the  present  Bill,  or  Associations  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  superior  teaching,  in  conformity  with  Clause  9, 
or  Departments  and  Communes,  may  freely  open  courses  and 
establishments  of  superior  instruction  under  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed in  the  following  Clauses." 

M.  Foumier's  Amendment,  which  was  much  applauded  by  the 
Eight,  required  that  these  establishments  be  managed  by  three 
directors,  that  a  previous  declaration  be  deposited,  and  that  other 
regulations  be  adopted  which  suppress  the  right  accorded  by 
Clause  2  to  the  individual  associations  being  substituted.  It  was 
opposed  in  a  remarkable  speech  by  M.  Laboulaye,  who  showed 
that  M.  Fournier  distrusted  individuals  and  wished  to  favour  asso- 
ciations. He  plainly  insinuated  that  the  chief  object  of  the 
Amendment  was  to  divide  the  liberty  of  teaching  between  the 
State  and  certain  Corporations.  "  We  wished,"  he  exclaimed,  in 
conclusion,  *^  to  pass  a  law  of  liberty,  but  of  liberty  for  all.  Out- 
side of  this  liberty  we  wish  only  for  the  supremacy  of  the  State." 
M.  de  Cumont,  who  followed  M.  Laboulaye,  seemed  to  think  the 
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Amendment  went  too  far ;  and  while  demanding  more  substantial 
guarantees  than  those  proposed  by  the  Committee,  he  did  not 
insist  on  the  Amendment  being  referred  to  that  body.  The  Left 
committed  a  mistake  in  not  recognising  M.  de  Cumont's  com- 
parative Liberalism,  instead  of  interrupting  hirn  with  incessant 
clamour.  This  attitude  induced  all  the  Eight  to  support  the 
'  Amendment ;  and  M.  Desjardins,  Secretary-General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  inspired  by  this  feeling  on  their  part, 
ascended  the  Tribune  and  advocated  the  reference  of  it  to  the 
Committee.  After  two  indecisive  divisions  by  rising  and  sitting, 
the  ballot  was  taken,  and  the  Amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  by  350  to  325. 

This  decision  removed  from  the  Bill  the  last  trace  of  a  Liberal 
tendency;  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  if  the  measure  is  reconsidered 
by  a  fuller  House,  it  will  encounter  the  defeat  which  has  been 
predicted  for  it.  The  interesting  feature  of  the  discussion  was  the 
changed  attitude  imposed  on  M.  Laboulaye,  the  Reporter  on  the 
Bill,  who  had  hitherto  defended  it,  amid  the  applause  of  the  Left, 
advocating  a  Liberal  principle  against  the  Right.  The  reference 
of  the  Amendment  to  the  Committee  delayed  the  resumption  of 
the  discussion  on  the  Bill. 

On  the  11th  the  National  Assembly  passed,  with  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  Government,  the  first  reading  of  a  Bill  proposed  by 
M.  de  Pressense,  the  well-known  Protestant  Minister,  and  several 
of  his  colleagues,  relating  to  the  right  of  meeting  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  religious  worship.  After  M.  Giraud,  a  member  of  the 
Extreme  Right,  had  spoken  against  the  measure,  dwelling  on  the 
numerous  excesses  which  had  been  committed  in  religious  meet- 
ings and  the  danger  which  the  non-intervention  of  the  State  pre- 
sented to  morality,  M.  de  Pressense  made  an  eloquent  speech  in 
support  of  it.  Recalling  the  Revolution  of  1789,  he  said  that  it 
committed  a  great  fault  in  organising  the  Civil  Constitution  of 
the  Clergy ;  but  when  the  question  was  brought  before  the  Con- 
stituante  the  right  of  worship  was  granted  to  all  religious  sects. 
In  1 792  the  Conatituante  recognised  every  religious  sect,  and  even 
consecrated  the  separation  of  Church  and  State ;  and  immediately 
public  worship  organised  itself  in  32,000  parishes.  After  tracing 
the  fate  of  French  religious  sects  down  to  the  Revolution  of  1848, 
the  Coup  d^Etat,a,nd  the  Empire,  which  re-established  the  autho- 
rity of  the  State  over  the  Chiu-ch,  he  declared  that  liberty  of 
worship  did  not  exist  in  France  as  it  was  understood  by  Berryer, 
Montalembert,  and  the  present  Due  de  Broglie's  father.  He 
observed  that  a  very  great  struggle  had  now  begun  in  Europe 
between  the  State  and  religious  conscience,  and  that  this  terrible 
conflict  existed  not  only  in  Monarchical,  but  also  in  Democratical 
countries.  In  concluding,  he  energetically  protested  against  the 
intrusion  of  the  State  in  matters  of  conscience,  and  declared  that 
all  those  who,  like  himself,  did  not  belong  to  a  religion  which  was 
being  at  this  very  moment  persecuted  by  a  mighty  State,  were  the 
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first  to  protest  against  any  interference.  There  was  great  applause 
on  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House,  when  the  orator  quitted  the 
Tribune. 

The  only  other  transactions  in  the  Assembly  before  Christmas 
worth  mentioning,  are  the  passing  of  a  Bill  subjecting  to  military 
service  foreigners  bom  in  France  who  should,  not  have  served  in 
the  army  of  their  own  country :  and  a  discussion  on  the  Report 
regarding  the  late  election  of  M.  de  Bourgoing,  the  Bonapartist 
deputy,  in  the  department  of  the  Ni^ATe.     The  Report  proposed 
the  postponement  of  any  decision  on  the  subject  of  the  electioii 
until  more  light  should  have  been  thrown  on  the  proceedings  by 
means  of  a  Parliamentary  inquiry.     The  Minister  of  Justice  stated 
that  the   Q-ovemment  would   hold    aloof  from   the    discussion, 
neither  contradicting  nor  supporting  the  conclusions  of  the  Report, 
and  merely  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  explaining  its  vie¥ra 
when  a  threatened  interpellation  by  ]M.  Goblet  should  come  on 
for  discussion.     The  President  of  the  Assembly  attempted  to  put 
the  conclusions  of  the  Report  to  the  vote,  but  was  prevented  doing 
so  by  loud  exclamations  from  various  parts  of  the  House.     M. 
Ricard,  a  member  of  the  Left  Centre,  spoke  at  great  length  in 
approval  of  the  Report,  severely  attacking  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
Bonapartists.     M.  Rouher,  who  was  especially  attacked  by  M. 
Ricard,  then  rose,  and  argued  that  nothing  had  been  brought  for- 
ward which  could  justify  the  annulment  of  the  election  of  the 
Ni^vre.     That  was  not  the  qilestion  at  issue.     It  was  sought  to 
oppose  a  Parliamentary  enquiry  to  the  judicial  investigation  which 
had  already  taken  place  regarding  alleged  Bonapartist  Committees, 
which  had  resulted  in  a  noUe  prosequi.     He  demanded  that  the 
inquiry  should  be  extended  to  the  Radical  Committees.     The  cir- 
cuLar  produced  by  M.  Girard  he  said  was  fictitious:  an  illicit  BonaF- 
partist  Central  Committee  did  not  exist :  the  nation,  if  it  so  desired, 
would  easily   enough   find  a  means  of  establishing  the  Empire. 
This  speech  was  listened  to  with  attention  by  the  House,  inter- 
rupted by  protests  from  the  Left.     Amid  much  noise  and  excite- 
ment the  Assembly  voted  in  favour  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
Report  and  for  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry ; 
the  debate  upon  M.  Goblet's  interpellation  being  adjourned  until 
the  conclusion  of  the  Parliamentary  inquiry. 

Meanwhile  the  revelations  in  the  Arnim  trial  which  was  going 
on  at  Berlin,  gave  French  politicians  much  cause  for  rumination 
and  self-abasement ;  though  they  took  care  to  make  mutual  re- 
crimination a  still  more  prominent  result.  That  Prince  Bismarck 
had  caused  the  despatches  between  himself  and  his  ambassador  to 
be  published  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  fomenting  divisions  in  France, 
was  one  solution  too  tempting  not  to  be  seized  upon,  and  the 
Journal  des  DSbats  thus  laid  down  its  exposition  of  the  subject. 

"  We  hear  people  round  us  constantly  asking  for  what  reason 
has  Prince  Bismarck  divulged  the  Diplomatic  Despatches  read  at 
the  Arnim  trial.     Those  who  put  this  question  are  probably  not 
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acoastomed  to  study  the  newspapers,  and  to  follow  the  violent 
controversies  which  they  carry  on  among  each  other.  It  appears 
to  us  that  Prince  Bismarck's  object  is  easily  guessed,  for  he  has 
oompletely  attained  it.  The  High  Chancellor  of  the  German 
£mpire  wished,  no  doubt,  to  cast  a  new  element  of  discord 
among  the  parties  which  divide  France.  His  Despatches  had  the 
BUigoIar  advantage  of  offering  everybody  such  a  pretext  for  com- 
Imtj  that  Legitimists,  Bonapartists,  Sepublicans,  and  Radicals 
have  found  in  them  weapons  to  employ  against  one  another. 
CSonnt  Bismarck — this  merit  cannot  be  denied  him — knows  the 
IVench  character  thoroughly ;  he  knows  with  what  inconceivable 
thoughtlessness  every  one  of  us  is  ready  to  accept  anything  when- 
ever it  comes  from  an  arm  suflSciently  well-tempered  to  woimd 
his  adversary.  In  this  respect  we  are ;  alas  !  the  direct  descendants 
of  those  Gauls  of  whom  Caesar  said,  '  It  is  not  only  in  all  their 
cities,  but  in  all  their  villages,  in  the  quarters  of  those  villages, 
and  almost  in  every  family,  that  they  form  themselves  into  hostile 
fEu^tions ; '  and,  he  adds,  that  none  of  these  factions  hesitated  to 
rely  on  the  foreigner  when  gaining  the  ascendancy  was  in  ques- 
tion. We  have  received,  like  true  sons  of  the  Gauls,  M.  de 
Bismarck's  dangerous  revelations.  The  Bonapartists,  who  should 
have  had  at  least  enough  shame  to  keep  silence,  have  hastened  to 
attack  the  Kepublicans  vehemently.  The  Ordre  yesterday  pub- 
lished an  article  entitled  *  The  Light  which  comes  from  the 
North,'  without  thinking  of  the  light  shed  by  that  luminary  on 
the  manoeuvres  of  its  friends.  The  Monarchists,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  exulted  over  Prince  Bismarck's  opinion  of  the  Legi- 
timist restoration,  as  if  the  appreciations  of  an  enemy  could  be 
unreservedly  accepted.  We  should  have  been  glad  had  the 
Sepublicans  been  wiser,  and  sought  lessons  of  political  dexterity  in 
the  Amim  trial,  instead  of  arguments  for  not  very  patriotic  con- 
troversies ;  but  they,  too,  have  preferred  the  satisfaction  of  their 
personal  rancour  to  the  great  interest  of  the  pacification  of  Parties. 
We  shall  not  mix  ourselves  up  in  these  quarrels,  which  certainly 
effect  Prince  Bismarck's  intentions.  We  have  noticed  only  one 
thing  in  the  Despatches  which  have  produced  so  great  a  sensation 
— ^namely,  that  it  is  more  urgent  than  ever  to  unite  all  the  forces 
of  the  country  roimd  a  regular  Government,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to 
the  unhappy  divisions,  which  for  four  years  have  left  us  isolated  in 
Europe  without  alliances  and  without  friendships." 

The  last  day  of  the  year  witnessed  the  passing  away  of  a 
politician  whose  name  had  once  been  a  name  of  power,  but  had 
long  ceased  to  be  so.  M.  Ledru-EoUin  died  suddeDly,  of  heart- 
disease,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  We  subjoin  a  character  of  him 
which  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  : — 

The  death  of  M.  liedru-Rollin  removes  from  the  stage  of 
French  politics  a  man  who  was  much  more  dreaded  by  his  political 
friends  than  by  his  opponents.  Whatever  fears  the  Right  may 
have  had  of  the  fiery  eloquence  which  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
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century  ago  pulled  down  the  Throne  of  July,  and  summoned  the 
masses  of  Paris  to  arms  against  order  and  property,  were  finally 
dispelled  by  the  exhibition  of  feebleness  which  the  old  revolu- 
tionary leader  gave  last  summer  when  he  appeared  once  more  in 
the  Tribune  of  the  National  Assembly.  It  is  difficult  to  imder- 
stand  or  explain  the  influence  which  M.  Ledru-Rollin  wielded  in 
1848.  Manifestly  he  despised  and  turned  away  from  the  practical 
side  of  politics ;  his  political  style  was  extremely  thin  in  substance, 
and  his  rhetorical  graces  were  of  the  tawdry  sort  which  positively 
repel  Englishmen.  He  lived  upon  the  tradition  of  his  oratorical 
powers,  and  this  source  of  authority  he  destroyed  when  he 
attempted  to  renew  the  magical  potency  of  his  eloquence,  and  to 
bring  under  his  control  a  generation  that  had  grown  up  while  he 
was  vegetating  in  exile,  and  calumniating  the  country  that  pro- 
tected him.  His  speech  some  months  ago  in  defence  of  imiversal 
suffrage  and  in  favour  of  an  immediate  dissolution  was  certainly 
delivered  before  an  unsympathetic  audience ;  yet  the  curiosity  of 
Frenchmen  overpowered  the  dislike  of  the  majority,  and  moved 
them  to  give  a  hearing  to  opinions  which  they  detested.  If 
M.  Ledru-Bollin  had  still  been  the  orator  that  had  encoimtered 
Berryer,  not  altogether  imequally,  in  the  National  Assembly  of 
1848,  he  would  have  held  his  hearers  in  bonds  in  spite  of  the  re- 
pulsive nature  of  his  doctrines.  But  a  firebrand  that  will  not 
even  glow  is  intolerable.  Men  forgot  to  pronounce  any  judgment 
on  M.  Ledru-Bollin's  argmnent  in  amazement  at  discovering  that 
he  was  dull.  This  is  the  unpardonable  sin  with  Frenchmen  ;  and 
M.  Ledru-EoUin  at  once  descended  from  the  pedestal  of  his 
traditional  authority  to  the  obscurity  in  which  he  had  lived  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  Though  this  exposure  of  the  flimsy 
character  of  M.  Ledru-Rollin's  claims  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Eepublican  party  relieved  M.  Grambetta  and  the  more  statesman- 
like Badicals  of  the  present  day  from  some  uneasiness,  his  name 
was  still  dangerously  potent  with  the  turbulent  classes,  and  his 
extravagant  doctrines  threw  discredit  on  the  politicians  who  could 
not  rid  themselves  of  his  alliance.  His  deatiii  marks  the  decline 
of  the  old  school  of  Republican  purism,  which  has'  done  so  much 
mischief  to  France  and  to  the  imitators  of  France  all  over  the 
world." 
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CHAPTER   III. 


GERMANY. 


^zince  Bismarck — ^Elections  to  Rdchatag — Debate  on  General  La  Marmora's  book — 
Biflmarek  and  the  Ultramontanes — Measures  against  recusant  Bishops — Supple- 
mentary Church  Bills — ^Meeting  of  Reichstag — Army  Bill — Speech  of  Count  von 
Moltke— Debates  on  Alsace-Lorraine — ^Army  Bill  passed — Prorogation  of  Reichstag 
— Death  of  Deputy  Mallinckrodt — Attempt  on  Prince  Bismarck's  life  at  Kissingen — 
Trial  of  Kullmann — Ecclesiastical  prosecutions  and  contests — Xions:  Father  Schn- 
eider, &c. — Bishop  Ketteler  and  the  Sedan  anniversary — Bishop  Martin  of  Pader- 
bom— Conversion  to  Bomanism  of  Queen  Dowager  of  Bavaria — Summary  of 
incarcerations  and  ejectments  under  the  Falck  Laws — Bismarck's  Spanish  policy — 
Beassembling of  Diet — Emperors  Speech — Landsturm  and  Bank  Bills — Alsace- 
Lorraine — Parliamentary  skirmish  of  Dec.  4 — Bismarck's  speech  on  the  Vatican 
— Arrest  and  trial  of  Count  Amim — Momentary  resignation  of  Prince  Bismarck — 
His  general  popularity — Plot  against  his  life. 

The  political  history  of  the  German  Empire  this  year  is  to  a 
remarkable  degree  identical  with  the  personal  history  of  the  great 
statesman  who  guided  her  destinies.  The  war  of  Bismarck  against 
the  Papacy  was  the  key  to  all  the  prominent  .transactions  of  the 
time ;  and  his  marked  individuality  of  character  brought  the 
Chancellor's  words  and  deeds  to  the  front  with  curious  pertinacity ; 
while  in  other  matters  also,  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Empire, 
he  contrived  to  make  himself  scarcely  less  conspicuous. 

The  elections  to  the  Imperial  Diet,  which  were  pending  when 
the  year  commenced,  resulted  in  some  disappointment  to  the 
Chancellor  and  his  supporters.  The  high-handed  policy  towards 
the  Ultramontanes  which  the  Falck  Laws  had  set  on  foot,  alienated 
the  "Social  Democrats,"  whose  numbers,  trifling  in  themselves, 
contributed  along  with  the  "  Particularists,"  the  Poles  and  Danes, 
ind  some  individual  Radicals,  and  so  called  "  Savages"  ("  Wilden^^) 
:>T  Deputies  imattached,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Grovemment,  even  although  the  real  basis  of  the  opposition  was 
3ne  for  which  Radicals  and  Socialists  could  feel  little  sympathy. 
The  Centrum  Partei  itself,  or  Ultramontane  section,  had  increased 
From  sixty-two  members  to  about  100.  Altogether  the  opposition 
Forces  might,  it  was  thought,  be  reckoned  at  about  170  as  against 
100  Grovemment  supporters.  Of  other  special  parties  among 
Bvhich  the  German  politicians  were  distributed,  it  was  remark^ 
bhat  the  "  National  Liberals"  had  risen  from  116  to  150  members ; 
bhat  the  "Party  of  Progress"  {Foiischitts  Paiiei)  had  gained 
four  new  members;  that  the  Poles  remained  at  their  former 
aumbers ;   that  the  "Conservatives"  and  "Free  Conservatives" 
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had  lost,  while  the  "Liberal  National  Party"  {Liheral  Reichs 
Partei)  had  vanished  altogether,  being  absorbed  into  other 
denominations. 

Party  warfare  began  in  the  Prussian  Diet,  which  was  holding  its 
sittings  at  Berlin  before  the  Imperial  Legislature  came  together. 
On  January  16,  Herr  Mallinckrodt,  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  determined  leaders  of  the  Centre  Party,  and  unremitting  in 
his  hostility  to  the  Chancellor,  came  forward  with  what  he  hoped 
would  prove  a  damaging  attack  on  the  personal  consistency  of  his 
great  antagonist.  The  immediate  occasion  of  his  onslaught  was  a 
debate  on  an  enquiry  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Government 
into  the  political  opinions  of  Roman  Catholic  elementary  teachers 
in  a  certain  district  of  the  Rhineland.  It  led  up  to  a  side  blow. 
"  The  Rhine  country,"  said  Deputy  Mallinckrodt,  "  was  one  of 
the  most  patriotic  Provinces,  and  the  elementary  teachers  there 
had  a  right  to  cherish  Ultramontane  politics,  even  though  ap- 
pointed and  salaried  by  Government.  What  must  be  the  feelings 
of  these  devoted  patriots  on  finding  themselves  coerced  by  the 
Cabinet?  Were  not  the  Cabinet  presided  over  by  a  statesman 
who,  when  preparing  for  the  Austrian  War,  told  the  Italian 
General  Govone  that  he  did  not  object  to  give  Rhineland  up  alto- 
gether to  France  as  a  sop  thrown  to  Cerberus?" 

This  was  a  startling  allegation,  an  accusation  bearing  reference 
to  events  which  had  passed  eight  years  before.  Prince  Bismarck 
was  not  slow  to  reply  to  it ;  and  he  did  so  in  his  usual  imcompro- 
mising  language : — 

"  I  find   myself  compelled,"  he  said,  "  to   declare   that  the 
statement  of  Herr  von  Mallinckrodt  with  reference  to  an  all^;ed 
transaction  between  General  Govone  and  myself  is  an  in&mous 
lie.      Of  course,  it  is  not  Herr  von  Mallinckrodt  who  told  the 
lie.     Of  coiurse,  he  repeated  only  a  falsehood  invented  by  some- 
body else.     However,  as  the  story  has  been  invented  with  malice 
prepense^  it  might  perhaps  have  been  expected  that  Herr  von 
Mallinckrodt  would  have  reflected  twice  before  fisithering  it.    I 
have  never  allowed  any  one  to  hope  that  I  should  be  able  to  bring 
myself  to  the  cession  of  a  single  village  or  a  single  acre  of  land. 
The  fiction  circulated  at  my  expense  is  a  downright  and  daring  lie, 
got  up  to  blacken  my  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  my  countrymen." 
The  Prince  then  referred  to  some  statements  made  on  the  pre- 
vious day  in  his  absence,  by  Herr  Schorlemer  Ast,  another  Ultra^ 
montane  Deputy,  regarding  his  sanctioning  the  formation  of  a 
Hungarian  Legion  in  1866  when  Prussia  was  at  war  with  Austria. 
This  story  also  rested  on  the  assertions  of  Govone  as  reported  in  a 
work  published  by  the  Italian  General   and   late  minister,  La 
Marmora,  entitled,  "  Un  pd*  piu  di  luce,^     Such  conduct  Schor- 
lemer had  declared  to  be  unprincipled  and  revolutionary.     Bis- 
marck explained  that  he  had  not  countenanced  the  formation  of 
the  Legion  in  the  first  instance,  and  had  only  been  induced  to 
sanction  it,  as  he  had  every  right  to  do,  when  the  probability  of 
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the  French  Emperor's  intervention  on  the  side  of  Austria  threatened 
to  make  the  war  more  durable  and  perilous.  He  likewise  responded 
to  another  charge  advanced  by  Herr  Schorlemer  to  the  eflFect 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  gross  inconsistency,  in  having  formerly 
acknowledged  the  necessity  of  respecting  the  dogma  of  infallibility, 
accepted  ad  it  was  by  millions  of  Koman  Catholics,  and  now  acting 
contrary  to  such  acknowledgment.  Bismarck  denied  the  incon- 
sistency. "  Even  now,"  he  said,  "  I  acknowledge  it  as  my  duty 
to  respect  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Chinch  as  dogmas,  and  I 
have  never  interfered  with  anybody  for  believing  in  them.  But, 
if  the  Infidlibility  dogma  is  so  interpreted  as  to  lead  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  ecclesiastical  irrvperium  in  iniperio^  if  it  occasions 
the  setting  aside  of  the  laws  of  this  coimtry,  because  unapproved 
by  the  Vatican,  I  am  naturally  driven  to  assert  the  legitimate 
supremacy  of  the  State.  We  Protestants  are  under  the  conviction 
that  this  Kingdom  of  Prussia  ought  not  to  be  ruled  by  the  Pope, 
and  we  demand  that  you,  the  Ultramontane  section  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  respect  our  convictions,  as  we  do  yours.  Unfortunately, 
however,  you  are  accustomed  to  complain  of  oppression  whenever 
not  permitted  to  lord  it  over  others." 

Herr  von  Mallinckrodt  then  reaffirmed  the  alleged  commimi- 
cation  to  Govone  concerning  the  cession  of  the  Rlienish  Province  ; 
and  said  that  he  had  read  it  in  La  Marmora's  bo'»k.  "  If  General 
La  Marmora's  statement  were  now  called  a  lie,"  he  said,  "  all  he 
(Herr  von  Mallinckrodt)  could  do  was  to  transfer  the  reproach  to 
the  author  of  the  book  as  the  party  whom  it  concerned.  It  would 
soon  be  seen  whether  General  La  Marmora  was  in  a  position  to 
substantiate  what  he  affirmed.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned  he 
would  not  have  repeated  the  Italian's  account  of  the  matter,  had 
it  been  previously  contradicted  by  Prince  Bismarck.  As  it  was  he 
confessed  he  had  believed  in  it." 

Upon  this  Bismarck  rose  again.  He  denounced  La  Marmora's 
conduct  in  publishing  and  commenting  on  official  documents  as 
he  had  done  in  his  late  work ;  moreover  as  regarded  himself,  with 
absence  of  truth  ;  and  added  : — It  is  remarkable  that  Herr  Mal- 
linckrodt attaches  greater  value  to  the  testimony  of  a  foreigner 
than  to  mine.  It  would  require  a  man's  lifetime  to  contradict  all 
that  my  enemies  write  against  me.  I  may  safely  say,  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  able  to  say  it,  that  I  am  the  most  strongly  and  the 
best  hated  man  of  any  country  in  Europe.  Has  not  Herr 
JMallinckrodt  sought  to  keep  you  and  the  country  in  the  belief 
that  La  Marmora's  book  tells  the  truth  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  con- 
vince him,  but  I  ask  you,  could  I  not  have  obtained  the  most 
immense  results  if  I  had  been  willing  to  cede  a  portion  of  German 
territory  to  France  ?  Did  I  do  so  ?  You  have  no  right  to  ask  the 
leader  of  the  Government  to  justify  himself  against  calumny  in 
the  open  tribune.  That  is  a  proceeding  to  characterise  which  ro 
parliamentary  expression  can  be  foimd.  The  public  press  will,  no 
doubt,  find  one  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
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Herr  Mallinckrodt  was  not  silenced.  It  would  be  very  in- 
teresting, he  paid,  to  learn  what  La  Marmora  had  to  say  in  proof 
of  his  assertion.  Thus  again  provoked,  Bismarck  made  bis  final 
reply. 

"  I  sincerely  regret  that  the  very  peculiar  tactics  of  the  pre- 
ceding speaker  force  me  again  to  the  front.  After  what  be  has 
now  said,  however,  I  cannot  keep  back  the  remark  that  by  nis  last 
words  he  has  returned  to  ground  made  imtenable  by  tbe  bullets  I 
have  shot  against  M.  La  Marmora.  Not  many  minutes  ago  Herr 
von  Mallinckrodt  admitted  that  if  I  had  contradicted  M.  La  Mar- 
mora before  this,  he  would  not  have  believed  the  Italian  General. 
But  now,  again,  he  speaks  in  such  a  way  that  there  will  be  few  in 
this  Assembly  prepared  to  deny  that  he  wishes  to  make  people 
persist  in  believing  in  the  said  General's  attacks.  This  is  what  1 
call  very  exceptional  and  exceptionable  conduct  in  a  member  of 
this  House.  ...  I  can  only  repeat  that  I  never  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  the  cession  of  a  single 
village.  I  could  have  easily  reconciled  that  Potentate  to  our 
politics,  bad  I  made  him  the  slightest  concession  of  this  nature. 
But  I  always  abhorred  any  anangement  of  the  kind  as  a  stain 
upon  our  national  honour,  and  I  never  would  even  encourage  the 
idea  for  a  moment.  Or  does  Herr  von  Mallinckrodt  suspect  that 
I  made  a  proposition,  and  that  the  late  Sovereign  of  the  French 
was  too  coy  to  accept  it  ?  Is  Herr  von  Mallinckrodt  going  to  tell 
us  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  being  a  German  by  education,  was 
too  gratefully  attached  to  the  land  to  which  he  owed  his  culture 
to  lend  a  hand  in  dismembering  it  ?  Does  Herr  von  Mallinckrodt 
believe  that  the  Stuttgart  reminiscences  of  his  youth  prevented 
that  Emperor  from  listening  to  my  overtures  ?  But  I  must  close. 
All  this  is  really  too  absurd  for  me  to  dilate  upon.  Let  Herr  von 
Mallinckrodt  exert  himself  ever  so  much  to  induce  others  to 
believe  what  he  has  just  said  he  no  longer  believes  himself,  he  will 
hardly  succeed  again  in  bringing  me  to  defend  myself  against 
accusations  the  real  nature  of  which  cannot  be  fitlv  described  in 
Parliamentary  language.  I  rely  upon  the  Press  to  give  those 
accusations  the  name  they  deserve." 

To  answer  this  fierce  rejoinder  Herr  von  Mallinckrodt  con- 
tented himself  with  saying  that  M.  La  Marmora's  book  could  be 
hardly  called  apocryphal. 

The  work  in  question  was  then  subjected  to  an  examination  by 
Government,  and  the  despatches  of  General  Govone  therein  pub- 
lished, declared  to  be  forgeries.  And  application  was  made  to  the 
Italian  Government  to  corroborate  this  view  of  the  case.  On  Feb- 
ruary 3,  the  matter  was  brought  on  for  discussion  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  at  Eome,  and  Signer  Visconti  Venosta,  the  Italian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  being  questioned  by  M.  Nicotera,  a 
member  of  the  Extreme  Left,  replied  that  the  Gt)vemment  were 
in  no  way  responsible  for  La  Marmora's  conduct,  the  publication 
of  whose  book  they  disapproved  and  lamented.   The  documents  re- 
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ferred  to,  however  they  might  bear  the  character  of  "  private  and 
confidential,''  belonged  to  the  State,  and  were  not  at  La  Marmora's 
disposal*  He  did  not  think  that  the  law,  as  it  at  present  existed, 
empowered  the  Government  to  proceed  against  La  Marmora. 
But  a  proper  opportimity  would  be  taken  to  provide  by  legislative 
enactments  against  the  chances  of  any  future  indiscretion  in  the 
use  of  State  docimients.  The  Minister  regretted  that  La  Mar- 
mora, most  assuredly  against  his  intention,  should  have  supplied 
means  of  attack  to  the  enemies  of  Prince  Bismarck,  who  were 
equally  the  enemies  of  Italy,  and  were  interested  in  disturbing  the 
friendly  relations  between  that  coimtry  and  Germany ;  and  he  hoped 
that  nothing  would  ever  occur  to  weaken  the  ties  of  mutual 
esteem  and  goodwill  existing  between  the  two  nations  as  the  result 
of  the  alliance  of  1866. 

This  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  Government 
satisfied  the  exigencies  of  the  case  for  the  German  Chancellor ; 
though  there  were  those  who  thought  that  the  representations  of 
General  La  Marmora,  in  a  letter  published  by  him  in  the  Opinione 
of  January  26,  went  far  to  justify  his  personal  good  faith,  if  not 
his  discretion,  and  left  the  question  of  credibility  open  as  between 
the  deceased  Govone  and  the  living  Bismarck. 

The  Chancellor's  boast  of  the  hatred  he  was  acquiring  by  the 
political  course  to  which  he  had  pledged  himself  in  his  uncom- 
promising struggle  with  the  Papacy,  was  fully  justified  by  facts. 
Not  only  the  Ultramontanes  hated  him,  but  the  Social  Democrats 
hated  him  scarcely  less.  Their  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  were  outraged  by  the  prosecutions  instituted  against  those 
who  refused  to  recognise  the  State's  absolute  right  of  jurisdiction 
in  matters  ecclesiastical.  .  They  refused  to  admit  the  plea  that  the 
great  warfare  of  the  time,  as  concerned  the  ultimate  interests  of 
liberty  itself,  was  whether  the  lay  or  the  sacerdotal  element  should 
gain  the  mastery  over  the  affairs  of  human  life ;  that  in  special 
crises  of  thought  and  endeavour,  abstract  principles  must  need 
give  way  to  energetic  measures  for  the  victory  of  the  moment ; 
that  toleration  and  mental  despotism  might  be,  and  often  had 
been  dangerously  allied,  only  for  the  ultimate  subjugation  of  con- 
science to  authority ;  that  the  fundamental  thesis  on  which  the 
claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome  rested,  as  interpreted  by  its 
thorough-going  partisans,  was  irreconcileably  at  variance  with 
man's  direct  responsibility  to  the  light  within  him ;  that  this  pre- 
sent hour,  as  regarded  the  German  Empire  in  the  throes  of  con- 
solidation, would  be  decisive  of  its  fate  in  the  future,  whether  for 
vigorous  self-development,  or  for  division  and  weakness.  But,  in 
spite  of  the  criticism  which  Bismarck's  course  provoked,  the  effec- 
tive adhesion  it  obtained  among  the  influential  and  liberal  classes 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  showed  how  deep  was  the  sense  of  its 
necessity. 

For  himself,  no  scruple,  or  leaning  to  half  measvures,  detained 
him  from  carrying  out  the  contest  he  had  commenced.     "  We 
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will  not  go  to  Canossa,"  he  had  said,  alluding  to  the  old  strife  be- 
tween the  conquered  Empire  and  the  victorious  Papacy  in  the 
middle  ages.  And  now,  to  complete  what  was  cilled  the  **  Falck" 
or  the  "  May"  legislation  of  the  previous  year  1873,  it  was  neces- 
sary in  his  judgment  to  add  three  supplemental  bills  ;  the  first 
merely  explaining  some  terms  that  had  been  obscurely  worded  in 
the  first  laws,  and  had  given  rise  to  different  interpretations  in  the 
law  courts ;  the  second  and  third  devising  very  practical  measures 
for  the  administration  of  dioceses  which  might  happen  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  Bishops.  The  contingency  was  a  pressing  one ; 
for  before  many  weeks  of  the  new  year  were  over,  no  less  than  four 
out  of  the  twelve  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  Prussian  King- 
dom, were  more  or  less  at  issue  with  the  Government.  On  Fe- 
bruary 3,  Archbishop  Ledochowski  was  arrested  at  Posen  in  con- 
sequence of  his  refusal  to  pay  the  fines  imposed  upon  him  for  his 
persistent  contravention  of  the  Falck  Laws.  The  police  occupied 
his  palace ;  he  requested  to  be  allowed  the  companionship  of  two 
of  his  canons ;  but  his  request  was  refused,  and  he  was  conducted 
to  Ostrowa,  where  he  was  incarcerated.  No  popular  demonstration 
in  his  favour  was  attempted ;  and  the  suffragan  Bishop  Janizowski, 
proceeded  tranquilly  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  diocese. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  and  the  Bishop 
of  Treves  incurred  a  similar  visitation,  for  the  same  reason  of  re- 
cusancy in  the  non-payment  of  fines.  At  Treves  the  affair  went 
off  quietly,  the  town  being  too  small  to  admit  of  any  concourse  of 
people.  At  Cologne,  the  size  of  the  place  and  the  zeal  of  the 
Romanist  lower  classes,  combined  to  give  it  a  more  sensational 
effect.  On  March  31,  at  half-past  6  a.m.^  Herr  Devens,  the  chief 
of  the  Cologne  police,  attended  by  two  subordinates,  made  his 
appearance  in  the  Episcopal  palace.  The  Archbishop  immediately 
got  up  and,  when  informed  of  the  officers'  errand,  begged  to  he 
allowed  24  hours  to  arrange  his  affairs.  The  officers  could  not 
comply  with  this  request,  but  gave  him  two  hours  to  prepare. 
They  then  left  the  palace  and  returned  at  8  o'clock.  By  that  time 
the  house  was  full  of  priests ;  and  the  street  was  occupied  by  a 
large  and  noisy  crowd.  When  the  officers  entered  the  room  in 
which  the  Archbishop  was,  they  found  him  taking  leave  of  the 
principal  ecclesiastics  of  the  diocese.  The  ceremony  took  so  long 
tliat  he  was  at  last  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  moving.  To  this 
tlie  Archbishop  replied  that  he  did  not  intend  to  quit  his  house 
of  his  own  free  will  at  all.  He  would  only  yield  to  force.  The 
principal  officer,  upon  this,  answered  that  such  a  declaration  might 
be  regarded  as  tantamount  to  his  having  really  made  resistance. 
He  would,  therefore,  be  obliged  by  the  Archbishop  following  him 
without  any  more  ado.  "  No,  Sir,"  said  the  Prelate.  "  you  will 
have  to  take  me  bodily  out  of  the  room  if  you  wish  me  to  go  with 
you."  Then  one  of  the  two  subordinates  took  hold  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's arms,  and  leading  him  to  the  door  requested  him  to  pro- 
ceed alone.     But  the  Archbishop  again  protested,  and  the  police 
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officer  was  obliged  once  more  to  touch  his  arm  and  lead  him  out. 
When  they  appeared  at  the  door  which  was  guarded  by  six  police- 
men, the  crowd  vented  their  feelings  in  violent  exclamations. 
The  prisoner  and  his  three  custodians  then  entered  the  private 
carriage  of  Herr  Devens,  and  amid  the  cries  of  the  populace, 
"who,  however,  made  no  attempt  to  hinder  their  progress,  drove  to 
the  prison.  There  the  Archbishop  had  assigned  to  him  two 
newly-papered  and  furnished  rooms.  He  was  allowed  to  provide 
his  own  viands,  and  might  receive  visitors  in  the  presence  of  an 
officer.  The  last  words  he  uttered  before  being  locked  up  were 
*'  Deo  Gratiaa!     They  use  force.    Finis  noster  victoria  Ecclesice,^^ 

The  difficulties,  however,  which  the  recusancy  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  clergy  put  in  the  way  of  Government,  could  only  be  met 
by  Imperial  as  well  as  Prussian  Legislation.  Bishops  and  Pas- 
tors could  not  be  incarcerated  for  ever ;  accordingly  a  Bill  was 
submitted  to  the  Federal  Council  and  the  Eeichstag,  and  passed 
during  the  Spring  Session,  to  prevent  the  reassertion  of  their 
claims  by  offenders  whose  term  of  imprisonment  should  be  over. 
According  to  this  new  law,  a  Clergyman  who,  having  been  dis- 
missed from  office  by  sentence  of  the  proper  Court  of  Justice, 
should  yet  perform  any  act  from  which  it  might  be  concluded  that 
he  laid  claim  to  the  continued  possession  of  his  forfeited  office, 
might  be  ordered  by  the  administrative  authorities  of  his  State  to 
leave,  or  to  take  up  his  residence  in  certain  districts.  Should 
such  an  act  involve  the  full  stretch  of  his  former  authority,  or 
should  he  actually  exercise  the  authority  of  which  he  had  been 
deprived,  or  should  he  decline  to  obey  the  order  of  the  adminis- 
trative authority  interning  him,  the  Government  of  his  State 
should  then  be  entitled  to  strip  him  of  his  right  of  citizenship, 
and  to  expel  him  from  the  territory  of  the  Gerhaan  Empire. 
These  provisions,  moreover,  were  to  apply  equally  to  persons  who 
should  have  exercised  the  functions  of  an  ecclesiastical  office  at 
variance  with  the  law  of  the  land,  and  had  sentence  pronounced 
against  them  for  this  offence  by  the  proper  Court.  Persons  thus 
losing  their  right  of  citizenship  in  one  of  the  German  States  were 
to  lose  the  like  privilege  in  all  other  German  States,  and  only  to 
re-acquire  it  by  consent  of  the  State  Council.  Under  another 
clause.  Ecclesiastics  might  be  removed  from  their  ordinary  place 
of  residence  directly  a  prosecution  should  be  opened  against  them. 
A  clause  which  permitted  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  against  the  infliction  of  these  extreme  penalties  was  added, 
it  is  said,  despite  the  personal  opposition  and  protest  of  Prince 
Bismarck  ;  but  even  an  appeal  was  only  to  have  power  to  stay  the 
enforcemeat  of  the  administrative  decree  in  the  event  of  loss  of 
citizenship  being  involved  in  it.  The  appellant  might  still  be  in- 
terned pending  the  final  decision. 

After  this  Bill  had  been  accepted  by  the  Imperial  Diet — by 
the  immense  majority  i/f  257  to  95  on  the  third  reading — the 
attention  of  the  Prussian  Chambers  was  directed  to  the  New  Sup- 
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plementary  Laws,  which  had  been  proposed  in  January,  and  which 
made  their  way  through  the  Prussian  Parliament  by  the  end  of  May. 
Their  object  was  to  deal  with  the  case  of  the  dioceses  or  livings  that 
should  fall  vacant.    First  as  to  the  dioceses;    It  was  decreed  that: 
Should  a  Bishop  be  dismissed,  and  a  temporary  administrator  be 
elected  from  among  themselves  by  the  chapter  of  the  diocese,  Go- 
vernment might  or  might  not  sanction  such  election.    In  case  there 
were  no  chapter  nominee,  or  one  of  whom  Government  disapproved, 
a  civil  administrator  would  be  appointed  to  manage  the  Church 
property  in  the  name  of  the  King,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Govern- 
ment  of  the   diocese   would    lapse   altogether.     Then    followed 
penalties  of  fine  or   imprisonment  to  be   inflicted   on   any  one 
attempting  to  administer  the  vacant  diocese  without  Government 
sanction,  and  on  those  who  should  render  obedienco  to  the  orders 
cf  a  deposed  Bishop.     Another  set  of  provisions  applied  to  the 
case  of  parishes  deprived  of  their  priests.     It  was  enacted  that 
in  the  case  of  vacant  livings.  Patrons  might  continue  to  exercise 
their  right  of  presentation,  but  their  nominees  would,  of  course, 
be  required  to  conform  to  the  qualifications   imposed  by  recent 
legislation.     If,  imder  these  circiunstances,  an  appointment  should 
not  be  made  within   a  reasonable  time,  the  right  of  the  Patron 
should  pass  on  to  the  congregation,  and  the  same  right  should  be 
exercised  by  the  congregation  in  the  case  of  all  livings  not  having 
a  Patron.     The  Burgomaster  of  the  town  or  the  Landrath  of  the 
County  should  then,  at  the  petition  of  at  least  t^n  male  members 
of  the  congregation,  of  independent  means,  summon  a  meeting  of 
all  male  members  similarly  independent,  and  the  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority woidd  determine  the  appointment  of  a  vicar  or  incumbent 
In  short,  the  law  proposed  to  dispense  with  Bishops  altogether,  in 
the  event  of  their  recusancy,  by  transferring  the  property  of  their 
dioceses  to  Government  Commissaries,  and  by  rendering  each  con- 
gregation independent  and  self-governing. 

It  was  evident  that  these  two  Bills  were  calculated  to  work  a 
revolution  in  the  aspect  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ger- 
many. Never  yet  since  the  establishment  of  Episcopal  ascendancy, 
had  Catholic  congregations  been  permitted  to  choose  their  own 
ministers,  or,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  to  have  a  band  in  the 
management  of  Church  property. 

The  Imperial  Parliament  met  on  February  5.  The  Royal 
Speech  which  was  brief  and  concise,  was  read  by  Prince  Bismarck, 
the  Emperor  not  being  sufficiently  recovered  from  his  late  indis- 
position, to  appear  in  person. 

The  most  important  secular  business  brought  before  the  Diet 
during  this  session  was  that  relating  to  the  new  Army  Bill.  The 
Bill  itself  was  little  more  than  a  systematic  codification  of  the 
existing  statutes  upon  the  subject,  rendered  desirable  by  the  minor 
States  having  recently  adopted  the  Prussian  laws,  which  were  too 
many  and  too  complicated  to  be  easily  enforced,  except  by  prac- 
tised hands  ;  nevertheless  it  was  a  very  important  one.     Not  only 
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were  the  few  innovations  introduced  by  it  of  considerable  moment 
in  themselves,  but,  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  changes  pre- 
pared, though  not  absolutely  enacted,  by  the   new  law,  would 
increase  the  army  by  full  half-a-million  of  men.     In  the  first 
place  the  Bill  proposed  to  raise  the  pay  of  the  rank  and  file  by  6 
thalers  (18«.)  a  year,  in  consequence  of  which  1,855,000  thalers 
would  be  required  over  and  above  the  sum  ordinarily  expended 
an  this  item.     Again,  some  9,000,000  thalers  more  were  asked  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  troops,  in  consequence  of  the  steady  rise  in 
the  price  of  all  commodities,  while  1,550,000  thalers  were  to  be 
employed  for  miscellaneous  needs.     The  whole  "  extra  "  required 
under  these  circumstances  would  be  something  like  14,000,000 
thalers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  15,000,000  or  16,000,000  thalers 
for  1876  and  afterwards.     Nor  did  this  represent  the  whole  outlay. 
Other  extras  were   entailed    by  special  regulations,  though   the 
Military  Budget  was  thus  brought  up  to   113,000,000  thalers  at 
once,   and  some  two  or  three  millions  more  in  the  immediate 
future.     The  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  Reichstag  in  the  middle 
of  February,  and  referred  to  a  special  committee  after  a  short  but 
most  important  debate,   the  principal   feature  of  which  was  a 
long    speech    from   Field-Marshal   Count   von    Moltke.      After 
specially  alluding  to  the  first  clause  of  the  Bill,  which  placed  the 
effective  force  of  the  army  at  401,659  men  in  time  of  peace,  and 
]  ointing  out  how  necessary  the  army  was  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  at  home.  Count  Moltke  went  on  to  speak  of  the  prospect  of 
]  eace  or  war  as  regarded  foreign  countries ;  and  his  utterances  were 
caught  up  and  commented  upon  throughout  Europe.     "  What," 
said  the  famous  General,  "  are  our  prospects  abroad  ?     The  suc- 
ceeding generation,  perhaps,  more  fortunate  than  ours,  may  hope 
to  be  rid  of  the  armed  peace  which  has  long  been  inflicted  on  Eu- 
rope. I  can  see  no  chance  of  such  good  fortime  befalling  us.  A  great 
historical  event,  such  as  the  restoration  of  the  German  Empire,  is 
not  accomplished  in  a  trice.     What  we  achieved  by  force  of  arms 
in  six  months  we  may  perhaps  be  obliged  to  sustain  by  force  of 
arms  from  attack  for  half  a  century.     It  is  impossible  to  avoid 
seeing  that  we  have  acquired,  since  the  happy  issue  of  our  last  war, 
the  respect  of  all,  but  the  sympathy  of  none.     Everywhere  we  are 
met  by  the  same  distrust,  the  apprehension  that  Germany,  with 
her  increase  of  power,  is  to  become  a  dangerous  neighbour.     In 
Belgium  you  will  still  find  plenty  of  sympathisers  with  France,  but 
few  with  Germany.     Holland  has  begun  the  reconstruction  of  her 
line  of  forts  and  ditches,  against  whom,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say. 
No  German  dreams  of  annexing  Holland ;  for,  though  we  conquered 
that  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  it  was  not  for  our- 
selves, but  for  the  Dutch.     A  pamphlet  widely  read  in  England 
describes  an  invasion  not  of  the  French  but  of  the  Germans.  Den- 
mark, too,  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  augment  her  fleet  and  fortify 
the  Island  of  Seeland,  fearing  an  attack  from  us.     At  one  time  we 
are  credited  with  the  intention  of  annexing  the  Baltic  provinces,  at 
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another,  of  seizing  the  German  provinces  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 
France,  the  neighbour  with  whom  we  are  most  concerned,  is  re- 
forming the  whole  organism  cf  her  army,  copying  our  military 
institutions,  and  passing  them  off  as  ners.     She  has  introduced 
imiversal  compulsory  service,  lasting  in  all  twenty  years,  instead 
of  twelve,  as  in  Germany.     The  French  Government  is  now  in  a 
position  to  embody  1,200,000  men  into  the  active,  and  1,000,000 
into  the  territorial  ai*my.     The  National  Assembly,  without  dis- 
tinction of  party  or  regard  for  economical  considerations,  is  willingly 
making  the  greatest  sacrifices  in  order  to  restore  and  extend  the 
power  of  the  army.  More  warlike  than  the  War  Minister,  that  body 
has  compelled  him  to  accept  an  additional  sum  of  17,000,000f.  in 
order  to  call  up  the  second  portion  of  the  contingent,  and  its  action 
is  supported  by  the  whole  country.     I  believe  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Frenchmen  are  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  for  peace,  but 
we  have  seen  how  a  party  may  drag  Government  and  people  into 
the  most  unexpected  resolutions.    The  cry  which  comes  to  us  from 
the  Vosges  is  the  frantic  desire  for  revenge.     We  do  not  wish  to 
follow  our  neighbours  in  their  scheme  for  extending  the  army, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  take  care  that  it  does  not  decline. 
The  peace  effective  must  be  settled  for  a  long  period.     Remember 
that  every  diminution  of  that  effective  makes  iteelf  felt  over  a  term 
of  twelve  years,  and  we  cannot  tell  what  twelve  years  may  bring 
forth.     The  mildest  of  men  may  be  dragged  into  a  quarrel  if  he 
has  a  troublesome  neighbour.     I  believe  that  we  shall  show  to  the 
world  that  we  are  a  powerful  but  yet  a  peaceful  nation,  that  we  do 
not  wish  to  make  war  through  love  of  glory  or  conquest.  Indeed,  I 
don't  know  what  we  should  do  with  a  morsel  taken  from  Russia  or 
France !     I  hope  that  we  shall  not  merely  keep  the  peace  for  a 
niunber  of  years,  but  impose  it,  as  a  moral  necessity,  upon  other 
nations.     Then,  perhaps,  people  will  come  to  see  that  a  powerful 
Germany  in  the  centre  of  Europe  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the 
peace  of  the  old  world.     But,  gentlemen,  if  you  wish  for  peace,  be 
ready  for  war,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  our  duty  in  the  present 
condition  of  Europe,  to  declare  either  that  we  have  no  need  of  a 
strong  army,  or  else  to  accord  all  that  is  necessary  for  maintaining 
it  in  full  force." 

Later  in  the  session  the  discussion  of  the  Army  Bill  led  to  some 
animated  warfare.  But  before  narrating  it  we  must  insert  some 
incidents  respecting  the  affairs  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  caused 
sensation  and  some  amusement  within  the  walls  of  the  Legislature. 
On  Feb.  1 6  the  deputies  elected  for  the  newly  annexed  province 
made  their  entrance  in  solemn  and  formal  fashion  into  the  House. 
They  walked  in,  two  and  two,  preceded  by  the  Speaker's  clerk,  and 
handed  to  the  Speaker  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  the  Franldbrt 
Treaty  of  Peace  having  been  concluded  without  the  sanction  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  opinion  of  the  latter  should 
be  taken  on  the  subject. 

The  18th  was  fixed  for  the  debate.     The  sitting  had  been 
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hardly  opened  when  the  Alsatian  members  moved  for  permission 
to  speak  French,  as  they  were  not  conversant  with  the  German 
tongae.  The  Speaker  observing  that  no  motion  could  be  discussed 
on  the  day  of  its  delivery,  unless  with  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  House,  which  it  would  be  useless  to  ask  for,  one  or  two  Alsa- 
tian members  applied  to  Prince  Bismarck,  who  was  present  in  his 
usual  seat,  and  asked  whether  he  would  not  oblige  them  by  inter- 
vening in  a  matter  they  had  so  very  much  at  heart.  The  Prince 
curtly  replied  that  he  had  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  rules  of 
the  House,  and  that,  as  far  as  he  personally  was  concerned,  he  must 
tell  them  at  once  that  in  the  G(*rinau  Parliament  he  understood 
no  language  except  German.  Thus  baffled,  Herr  Teutsch,  the 
Alsatian  member  selected  as  spokesman  by  his  colleagues,  a  Pro- 
testant, ascended  the  Tribune,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  House, 
held  forth  in  excellent  German  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Gentlemen, — The  honour  of  saying  a  few  words  on  behalf  of 
our  motion  has  been  delegated  to  me.  German  not  being  my 
native  tongue,  I  am  obliged  to  claim  your  indulgence.  Here  he 
was  interrupted  by  laughter  and  cries  of  '  Teutsch,  Teutsch  I '  his 
own  name,  unfortunately  for  him,  meaning  '  German.'  I  can  assure 
you,  gentlemen,  I  am  utterly  unable  to  deliver  a  speech  in  German, 
and,  therefore,  if  you  will  permit  me,  shall  read  from  the  manu- 
script I  have  in  my  hand."  Then  he  read.  "  The  inhabitants  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  whom  we  represent  in  the  German  Parliament, 
have  charged  us  to  express  their  sentiments  respecting  a  Treaty  by 
which  they  have  been  deprived  of  their  nationality.  We  believe 
it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  Germany  to  be  apprised  of  their  views, 
and  we  beg  you  to  hear  us  to  the  end.  The  issue  of  the  lapt  war 
having  been  what  it  was,  your  nation,  no  doubt,  was  entitled  to  an 
indemnity  on  the  part  of  France  ;  but  in  annexing  Alsace-Lorraine 
you  overstepped  the  limits  by  which  a  civilised  nation  ought  to 
consider  itself  bound.  (Here  groans  were  heard,  and  cries  of  '  No 
insults.')  I  repeat  it,  gentlemen,  you  overstepped  the  limits  by 
which  a  civilised  nation  ought  to  consider  itself  bound." 
Herr  von  Forkenl)eck,  the  Speaker,  interposed  : — 
"  I  must  interrupt  the  honourable  member.  Knowing  the 
Treaty  right  of  the  German  nation  to  be  undoubted,  and  knowing, 
moreover,  the  German  nation  to  be  strong  enough  to  defend  its 
rights,  I  am  prepared  to  allow  the  honourable  member  to  go  all 
lengths  in  communicating  to  us  his  sentiments.  But  if  he  chooses 
to  charge  Germany  with  behaviour  unworthy  of  a  civilised 
nation,  I  regret  to  find  myself  under  the  necessity  of  calling  him  to 
order." 

Herr  Teutsch  proceeded  amid  mingled  laughter  and  cheers: — 
^*  Permit  me  to  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  do  not  wish  to 
offend  you.  Indeed,  I  do  not  wish  to  offend  you  ;  and  perhaps  I 
am  not  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  German  tongue — I  say  I 
am  not  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  German  tongue  to  appre- 
ciate the  exact  meaning  of  the  words  I  utter.     Of  course,  I  have 
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certain  things  to  communicate,  which  cannot  but  be  disagreeable 
to  you ;  yet  I  deny  that  I  intend  to  offend.  So  fer  from  intending 
to  insult  the  German  nation,  you  will  see  at  once  that  I  am  going 
to  appeal  to  the  brotherly  love  and  affection  which  ought  to  exist 
between  the  civilised  peoples  of  the  world." 

The  Speaker  said  : — 

"  I  beg  the  House  to  allow  the  honourable  member  to  proceed. 
The  honourable  member  says  that  he  means  no  offence,  and  we 
may,  therefore,  expect  him  to  adapt  his  words  to  his  intentions." 

Herr  Teutsch  then  resumed  the  reading  of  his  manuscript,  which 
contained  a  long  denunciation  of  the  act  of  annexation,  a  denial 
that  a  Treaty,  exacted  by  force,  was  binding  on  the  party  coerced. 
''  Jesuits'  doctrine ! "  cried  voices  from  the  Assembly.  **  Even  Na- 
poleon III. — that  insane  despot  to  whose  madman's  policy  we  are 
indebted  for  our  sufferings  of  to-day — ^never  would  annex  a  coun- 
try without  taking  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  "  continued  the 
Alsatian  deputy :  "  Having  been  united  with  France,  some  of  us 
for  two  centuries  and  some  for  a  shorter  period,  the  ties  existing 
between  us  and  the  French  are  too  strong  to  be  ever  severed  by 
your  argiunents,  or  the  brute  force  you  may  bring  to  bear  upon  us. 
We  are  aware  that  our  adversaries  are  intent  upon  representing  the 
Alsace-Lorraine  members  in  this  House  as  animated  not  by  French 
national  sentiments,  but  by  love  and  devotion  to  the  Catholic 
Church  only.  Without  denying  that  the  oppression  of  the 
Catholics  in  Prussia  has  contributed  to  enlighten  the  minds  of 
our  constituents  upon  the  issues  of  the  question,  we  are  yet  driven 
to  assert  that  our  election  Avas  much  more  than  a  manifestation  of 
religious  sentiment.  We  all  have  been  sent  here  to  give  expres- 
sion to  those  feelings  of  devotion  to  France  which  animate  our 
hearts  and  the  hearts  of  our  constituents.  Do  you  believe  that  by 
calling  us  Germans  you  will  make  us  so  ?  Do  you  imagine  that 
we  shall  become  members  of  the  German  family  contrary  to  our 
wishes  and  interests  ? 

But  it  became  manifest  that  the  patriotic  Alsace-Lorrainers 
were  themselves  divided  in  their  views,  when  Dr.  Rass,  the  Bishop 
of  Strasburg,  rose  to  comment  on  Herr  Teutsch's  address.  Speaking 
in  excellent  German  the  Bishop  said  : — 

"  To  prevent  misunderstandings  that  might  probably  arise  from 
the  declaration  made  by  the  preceding  speaker  who  is  not  a  Roman 
Catholic,  I  beg  to  announce  in  my  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of 
my  co-religionists  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  that  we  have  no  wish  to 
question  the  validity  of  a  treaty  concluded  between  two  of  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  declare  as 
much  at  the  very  outset  of  this  debate." 

The  House  deeming  it  unnecessary  to  prolong  the  discussion, 
Herr  Teutsch,  as  the  spokesman  of  the  members  who  had  signed 
the  motion,  was,  in  accordance  with  rules,  permitted  to  speak  once 
more.  All  he  said  was  this  : — "  You  choose  to  cut  the  discussion 
short.     As  to  ourselves  we  rely  upon  God  and  the  decision  of  Eu- 
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rope."     The  motion  was  then  rejected,  the  only  votes  in  its  fevoui- 
being  23,  given  by  the  Poles,  Danes,  Socialists,  and  three  Particu- 
larists.     The  Alsace-Lorrainers,  from  ignorance,  it  was  supposed, 
^  of  the  customs  of  the  House,  voted  with  the  majority. 

The  following  day,  Herr  Pouget,  another  member  for  the  an- 
nexed Provinces,  got  up  to  lodge  a  counter-protest  against  the 
counter-protest  lodged  by  Bishop  fiass.  He  said,  likewise  in  good 
German: — 

"  I  am  told  that  in  recognising  the  validity  of  the  Frankfort 
Treaty  of  Peace,  Bishop  Eass  yesterday  took  upon  himself  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  his  co-religionists  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  If  he 
really  did  this  I  am  constrained  to  tell  you  that  the  Bishop  has 
spoken  in  his  own  name,  not  in  the  name  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
deputies  for  Alsace  and  Lorraine." 

These  differences  of  opinion  among  the  Alsace-Lorrainers  had 
been  noticeable  at  the  time  of  the  elections.  There  was  a  party 
which  held  that  the  members  for  the  Provinces  should  make  their 
appearance  in  the  German  Parliament  merely  to  protest  against 
annexation,  after  which  they  must  leave  Berlin  and  return  home 
immediately.  There  was  another,  and  a  more  numerous  party, 
which  held  that  the  protest  might  or  might  not  be  lodged,  but  that 
the  members,  under  any  circumstances,  ought  to  remain  in  Berlin, 
to  co-operate  with  the  Ultramontane  fraction  of  the  House  on  all 
occasions  which  might  be  of  moment  to  the  Church.  In  the  elec- 
tions the  protest  party  was  victorious  only  in  four  electoral  dis- 
tricts of  Lorraine.  The  antagonism  of  these  PYench-speaking 
regions  being  too  great  to  be  repressed  even  by  the  priests,  the 
members  returned  by  them  engaged  to  enter  into  no  discussions 
with  the  representatives  of  the  victorious  country.  In  the  other 
eleven  wards,  where  German  is  the  lano^uage  of  the  majority,  the 
people  were  sufficiently  under  the  control  of  the  clergy  to  vote  for 
downright  Ultramontanes  with  no  politics  except  those  prescribed 
by  the  Church.  The  debate  of  February  18,  showed  that  the  divi- 
sions between  the  two  sets  of  members  had  continued  even  in 
Berlin,  and  that  misunderstanding  each  otlier's  sentiments  upon 
the  subject ;  and  believing  themselves  to  be  at  one  when  they  were 
far  from  it,  they  introduced  a  common  motion,  only  to  fall  out 
with  each  other  in  public  the  moment  the  discussion  upon  it  began. 

A  few  days  afterwards  another  Alsatian  debate  brought  Prince 
Bismarck  to  the  front.  The  motion,  put  forward  by  the  local 
deputies,  was  for  placing  the  conquered  Province  under  the  ordi- 
nary laws  prevailing  in  the  German  Commonwealth,  and  relieving 
it  from  the  provisional  act  of  annexation  by  which  the  Civil 
Governor  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  was 
entitled  to  exercise  the  powers  allowed  to  the  military  authorities 
in  France  under  the  like  circumstances;  to  suspend  journals,  dis- 
solve meetings,  pay  domiciliary  visits,  order  all  arms  to  be  given 
up,  and  expel  any  person  from  any  locality,  provided  it  be  not  his 
regular  place  of  residence* 
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Prince  Bismarck's  speech,  in  opposition  to  the  motion,  was,  as 
usual,  bitter  and  sarcastic,  as  well  as  plain  spoken.  The  following 
are  some  of  its  principal  passages : — 

"  However  impleasant  it  may  be  for  a  Minister  to  attend  a 
debate  meant  as  a  personal  attack  upon  himself,  I  confess  I  cannot 
help  feeling  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in  the  present  instance.  I  rejoice 
that  if  annexation  was  unavoidable,  it  is  to  Berlin,  and  not  to 
Versailles,  that  those  annexed  have  been  obliged  to  go  to  lodge 
their  complaints.   I  rejoice  also  in  the  conviction  that  this  Govern- 
ment, acting  lionourably  and  above-board,  can  afford  to  be  misre- 
presented to  the  world  without  suffering  a  diminution  of  public 
respect.     I  likewise  glory  in  the  thought  that  we  are  living  in  a 
country  so  thoroughly  conscious  of  its  strength  and  the  justice  of 
its  cause,  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  bear  attacks  not  likely  to  be 
tolerated  in  many  Legislative  Assemblies  of  Europe.     Looking  at 
the  complaints  of  the  honourable  members  for  Alsace,  we  find  them 
constantly  telling  us  that  they  wish  to  be  free  men,  thus  aspiring 
to  a  condition  which  was  certainly  not  theirs  under  French  rule, 
but  which  they  insist  upon  regarding  as  their  right  now  that  they 
are  Germans  again.     Will  honoiu-able  members  for  Alsace  permit 
me  to  tell  them  that,  however  earnestly  we  may  endeavour  to  make 
them  all  the  concessions  compatible  with  our  safety,  the  making 
them  free  men  was   by  no  means  our   primary  intention  when 
annexing  them  ?     After  the  infamous  and  sinful  attack  upon  our 
country,  in  which  they  took  part,  we  had  to  strengthen  our  frontiers 
as  best  we  could.     Accordingly,  we  incorporated  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine.   Now  that  we  have  them  we  shall,  of  course,  exert  ourselves 
to  render  them  as  happy  as  we  can.     We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
population  will  soon  learn  to  feel  like  Germans  again ;  and  that  if, 
200  years  hence,  the  question  is  put  to  the  vote  whether  they 
wish  to  revert  to  France,  they  will  pretty  unanimously  decide  in 
our  favour.     In  the  meantime  they  will  do  well  to  consider  that, 
even  if  they  still  enjoyed  the  supreme  happiness  of  finding  them- 
selves under  French  rule,  they  would  not  thereby  be  exempt  from 
the  operation  of  military  laws.     At  this  moment  no  less  than 
^  -iventy-eight  Departments  of  France  are  still  placed  under  military 
law,  and  governed  with  a  stringency,  not  to   say  with  an  iron 
rigour,  in  comparison  to  which  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  in  their  pre- 
sent lamentable  condition  of  German  Provinces,  may  consider 
themselves  as  very  well  off  indeed.     At  any  rate,  the  poor  Alsace- 
Lorrainers,  now  that  they  are  Germans  again,  have  lost  the  agree- 
able prospect  of  ever  taking  a  voyage  to  the  penal  settlements  of 
Lambessa  and  New  Caledonia !     It  is  deplomble  to  reflect  what 
they  have  lost.     As  to  the  motion  introduced  by  honourable  mem- 
bers, I  must  say  that  only  a  short  time  ago,  looking  at  the  appa- 
rently satisfactory  condition  of  Alsace,  I  really  hoped  we  might 
soon  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  exceptional  powers  confided  to 
the  Governor.     I  regret  to  say  that,  after  the  experience  of  the 
last  few  days,  I  no  longer  retain  this  opinion.    Now  tJhat  I  have  L-een 
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and  heard  the  gentlemen  representing  Alsace  in  this  Assembly,  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  be  obliged  to  continue  a  state  of  things  imder  which 
untruths  and  provocations  cannot  be  so  easily  uttered  at  a  Strasburg 
meeting  as  in  the  Berlin  Parliament.  Things  might  be  believed 
at  a  Strasburg  meeting  which  are  only  regarded  as  amusing  per- 
versions of  fact  in  Berlin  ;  and  as  this  poor  country  of  ours  has  the 
terrible  misfortune  of  bordering  on  bellicose  and  conquest-loving 
France,  we  must  look  first  to  our  safety,  and  when  that  is  secured 
shall  have  great  pleasure  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  honourable 
members  from  Alsace.  By  the  by,  I  should  wish  to  remind  the 
Alsatians  on  this  occasion  that  they  have  always  supplied  the  French 
army  with  a  disproportionately  large  quota  of  soldiers  and  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  that  in  the  many  wars  France  lias  been 
pleased  to  impose  upon  us  in  the  200  years  since  their  annexation, 
we  have  had  to  fight  them  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Paris  Government.  But  we  are  delighted  to  have  these  good 
soldiers  now  on  our  side,  and  shall  certainly  do  all  in  our  power  to 
keep  them  where  they  are.  We  contend  that  Alsace  is  a  freer 
and  a  happier  country  after  four  years  of  German  riUe  than  it  has 
been  during  the  200  years  it  belonged  to  France ;  but,  even  if  it 
were  otherwise,  we  should  have  the  right  to  ask  those  Alsatians 
who  come  here  to  protest  against  annexation  why  they  did  not 
protest  against  war  in  1870.  In  my  humble  opinion,  they  ought, 
in  contrition  and  remorse,  to  smite  their  breasts  rather  than  treat 
us  to  sonorous  language  founded  on  the  misrepresentation  of  patent 
facts.  However,  as  I  cannot  prevent  them  from  pursuing  the 
course  tliey  have  chosen,  I  am  all  the  more  glad  to  perceive  that 
public  opinion  is  on  our  side,  and  declines  to  be  led  away  by  their 
garbled  statements.  At  any  rate,  we  are  bound  to  respect  their 
feelings,  though  we  cannot  repress  a  smile  at  the  theatrical  style 
in  which  they  express  them.  You  are  aware  how  often  a  German 
is  moved  to  laughter  when  witnessing  the  performance  of  a  French 
tragedy,  although  it  may  be  acted  by  the  first  heroes  of  the  stage. 
I  hope  the  House  will  give  the  Imperial  Government  a  mark  of 
confidence  by  rejecting  the  motion  of  the  Alsatian  members." 

And  the  motion  was  lost  by  198  votes  against  138,  in  spite  of 
a  speech  from  Herr  Windthorst,  the  Ultramontane  leader,  who 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  Alsatians  in  the  name  of  his  party,  ever 
anxious  to  support  the  enemies  of  the  Government ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  concurrence  of  the  Poles  and  Socialists  with  the  vote  given  by 
the  Ultramontanes.  The  debate  was  not  long  in  bearing  fruit.  Exas- 
perated' by  the  attitude  of  the  Alsatian  members.  Government 
instructed  the  Alsatian  authorities  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
licence  allowed  them  under  the  obnoxious  statute,  of  preventing 
the  circulation  in  the  Province  of  such  French  papers  as  should 
advocate  revanche. 

The  proposed  increase  of  the  military  establishment  of  the 
German  Empire,  and  the  demand  that  the  estimates  should  be  per- 
manent, instead  of  being  voted  year  by  year,  met  with  strong 
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oppositioD,  not  only  from  Ultramontanes  and  Particularists,  the 
ordinary  foes  of  Government,  but  from  nmnerous  deputies  who  were 
among  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  its  general  policy.     Just  at 
this  time  Prince  Bismarck  was  taken  ill,  with  one  of  those  attacks 
of  pain  and  sleeplessness  to  which  he  was  often  liable,  and  the  dis- 
cussions in  Parliament  had  to  be  conducted  without  his  personal 
intervention.     His  colleagues  who  did  speak,  men  of  official  or 
military  type,  did  not  shew  much  skill  in  handling  the  business. 
The  Empero]^  had  set  his  heart  on  passing  the  Bill;    and  the 
Government  was  getting  into  something  of  a  dead  lock,  compro- 
mises being  suggested,  to  which  the  Emperor's  pertinacity  induced 
him  to  givre  a  direct  negative.   At  last  Bismarck  on  his  sick  bed  was 
appealed  to  on  behalf  of  a  compromise  suggested  by  Herr  Bennigsen, 
to  the  effect  that  the  additional  force  required  by  Government 
should  be  voted ;  but  for  seven  years  only,  and  not  for  perpetuity.  To 
this  arratigement  Bismarck  gave  his  consent ;  he  had  next  to  gain 
over  his  Imperial  master ;  but  the  Emperor  William  was  not  wont 
to  hold  out  when  his  Chancellor  clearly  saw  his  way  to  a  desirable 
State  measure;  and  on  April  14  the  compromise,  adopted  by  Govern- 
ment, was  carried  by  a  majority  of  eighty  in  a  house  of  less  than 
400  members.    During  the  debate  Count  von  Moltke  spoke  again. 
He  said  that  he  still  retained  his  opinion  that  the  Government 
ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  let  the  world  know  that  it  had  as 
large  an  army  as  it  thought  necessary  to  meet  any  Power  or  Powers 
that  wished  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Eiurope ;  but  he  accepted  the 
compromise,  and  felt  no  doubt  that  at  the  end  of  seven  years  a 
patriotic  Parliament  would  again  take  care  that  the  Fatherland 
was  adequately  protected.     To  the  amount  of  the  force,  there  was 
no  real  Parliamentary  opposition,  althougli    outside   there  were 
numerous  writers  who  undertook  the  easy  task  of  proving  that  a 
peace  effective  of  400,000  men  must  be  a  serious  burden  on  the 
resources  of  tlie  country.     But  among  those  who  were  invested 
with  real  responsibility,  there  was  no  resisting  the   Ministerial 
argument  that,  in  face  of  the  enormous  military  preparations  of 
France  and  Eussia,  Germany  was  not  doing  too  much  when  she 
contented  herself  with  occupying  the  third  place  in  the  list  of 
nominal  military  strength.     Peace  could  only  be  secured  by  its 
being  known  that  Germany  could  any  day  take  the  field.    That 
a  large  and  well-prepared  army  is  thus  the  indispensable  basis  of 
German  finance,  was  lu-ged  with  considerable  force  by  the  Finance 
Minister,  and  Marshal  Von  Moltke  again  entreated  his  countrymen 
to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  they  had  been  within  hearing  of  the 
shouts  for  revenge  that  had  been  recently  raised,  they  must  needs 
keep  their  hands  on  the  sword. 

The  Imperial  Diet  was  prorogued  on  April  26 ;  one  of  its  last 
measures  of  importance  being  the  passing  of  the  Press  BilL  By 
the  provisions  of  this  Bill  the  police  were  to  be  deprived  of  tue 
right  of  seizure  previous  to  the  condemnation  of  the  indicted 
matter  by  the  proper  Court  of  Law.     The  clause  declaring  incite- 
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ment  to  violate  the  laws  a  culpable  offence  was  thrown  out,  as 
being  too  vaguely  worded  to  appear  safe.  The  practice  of  men- 
tioning *'  dummies  "  as  responsible  editors  was  by  common  consent 
heartily  condemned,  and  was  to  be  henceforth  liable  to  a  heavy  fine. 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  law, 
notwithstanding  the  protests  lodged  by  the  Alsatian  Deputies. 

Herr  Camphausen,  the  Finance  Minister,  had  the  satisfaction 
of  announcing  a  surplus  of  twenty-one  million  thalers  for  the  year 
1873.  The  ordinary  revenue  was  244^  million  thalers,  and  the 
extraordinary  103^  millions,  the  corresponding  expenditiu-e  being 
222  millions  and  104  millions.  As  a  sequel  to  these  disclosiures, 
Herr  Camphausen  submitted  a  scheme  for  the  liquidation  of  tlie 
public  debt.  It  would  take  effect  from  the  commencement  of  the 
ensuing  year,  and  effect  an  annual  saving  of  over  two  million 
thalers. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  Diet  broke  up,  one  of  Bismarck's  most 
determined  political  opponents,  Hermann  von  Mallinckrodt,  of  the 
Centre  fraction,  died  suddenly  at  Berlin.  He  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable power  of  mind,  and  conversant  with  public  business,  in 
which  he  had  borne  an  official  share  up  to  1872.  In  parliamentary 
debate  less  vigorous  and  incisive  than  his  fellow  politician  Wind- 
thorst,  he  was  more  enthusiastic  and  sincere. 

The  Chancellor  himself,  as  soon  as  he  was  well  enough  to  leave 
the  capital,  repaired  first  to  his  estate  at  Varzin,  and  then  to  Kis- 
singen,  there  to  drink  the  waters  prescribed  for  the  recovery  of  his 
strength.  He  arrived  at  the  last  mentioned  place  on  July  4,  and 
was  greeted  with  every  demonstration  of  honour  by  the  Bavarian 
authorities. 

To  Kissingen,  a  few  days  later,  betook  himself  a  young  man 
named  KuUmann,  a  journeyman  cooper,  stolid  and  uneducated,  but 
possessed  with  a  &natical  hatred  of  the  "  Falck  Laws  "  and  their 
originator,  and  imbued  with  the  political  teaching  of  the  Ultra- 
montane fraternities,  to  one  or  more  of  which  be  belonged.  He 
drank  at  public  houses,  fired  pistols,  and  wandered  about  in  the 
woods  and  bye  roads,  meditating  a  dark  deed. 

On  July  13,  at  half-past  one  in  tlie  afternoon,  Prince  Bismarck, 
as  was  liis  wont,  entered  his  carriage  to  take  a  drive  preparatory 
to  his  bath.  The  succeeding  events  may  be  told  in  the  words  of 
a  contemporary  journal : — 

"  The  carriage  left  the  garden  surrounding  the  villa  and  entered 
the  street.  A  short  thick-set  man,  in  tlie  garb  of  a  Roman  priest, 
stepped  before  the  horses :  the  coachman,  calling  out  to  the  in- 
truder, desired  him  to  stand  aside ;  the  priest  at  first  did  not  seem 
to  notice  the  warnings  of  the  coachman,  but  eventually  left  the  road, 
and  moving  rapidly  along  the  footpath,  kept  up  with  the  carriage. 
Fifty  paces  farther  on  he  again  stepped  into  the  road  right  before 
the  carriage.  There  were  but  few  persons  in  this  part  of  the  street ; 
one  of  these,  detaching  himself  from  the  rest,  proceeded  across  the 
road  to  within  a  few  paces  in  advance  of  the  carriage.     Taking  off 
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his  hat  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Prince,  he  caused  the  latter  to 
give  the  military  salute  in  return.  At  this  moment  the  carriage, 
in  its  onward  coiu'se,  had  so  far  proceeded  as  to  bring  Prince 
Bismarck  almost  parallel  with  the  individual  in  the  road.  In 
another  instant,  and  while  the  priest  was  still  loitering  about 
before  the  horses,  the  man  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  and, 
deliberately  taking  aim,  fired  at  the  Prince  at  a  few  paces  distance. 
The  man  being  to  the  left  of  the  carriage,  the  Prince,  ha\'ing  raised 
his  right  hand  in  saluting,  the  bullet  grazed  the  palm  just  below 
the  thumb.  The  shot  had  no  sooner  been  fired  than  the  coachman, 
fearing  a  second  phot,  struck  the  assassin  right  across  the  &ice  mth 
the  lash  of  his  whip.  Upon  this,  flinging  away  the  pistol,  the  man 
ran  for  his  life.  The  priest  decamped  the  moment  the  shot  was 
tired,  the  few  spectators  on  the  spot  hardly  realising  what  had  hap- 
pened. In  suppressed  excitement  the  Prince  ordered  the  coachman 
to  drive  home.  As  the  carriage  turned  he  glanced  hastily  towards 
the  villa  inhabited  by  him,  and  seeing  his  daughter  standing 
motionless  on  the  balcony,  beckoned  to  her  to  signify  that  all  was 
well,  but  the  Countess  !Marie  was  apparently  too  overcome  by 
emotion  to  heed  the  sign  he  gave." 

Dr.  Diruff,  the  Prince's  physician,  who  was  in  the  carriage  with 
him  at  the  time  the  attempt  was  made,  said  afterwards,  that  he 
never  knew  a  man  whose  life  had  been  in  imminent  danger,  to  be 
as  calm  as  Bismarck  was  after  the  attempt.  One  of  the  wounds, 
being  near  the  pulse  artery,  narrowly  escaped  being  dangerous. 
The  pain  continued  to  be  distressing  for  months  afterwards. 

The  assassin  was  KuUmann,  the  journeyman  cooper.  He  was 
secured  after  a  desperate  effort  to  escape.  In  the  evening  a  grand 
torchliglit  procession,  with  chorus  and  band,  wended  its  way  to  the 
Chancellor's  residence,  playing  and  singing  with  frantib  enthu- 
siasm the  "  Wacht  am  Rhein."  The  hurralis  were  deafening  when 
Bismarck  himself  appeared  on  the  balcony  and  uttered  the  fol- 
io win<j^  words : — 

"  Gentlemen, — I  thank  you  for  your  sympathy.  Thank  God 
witli  me,  whose  hand  has  so  evidently  shielded  me.  To  say  another 
word  on  the  subject  is  not  suitable  for  me.  It  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Judges.  This,  however,  I  may  add — that  the 
blow  wliicli  was  hurled  against  me  was  not  dealt  against  my  per- 
son, but  against  tlie  cause  to  which  I  have  devoted  my  life — the 
unity,  inr'ependence,  and  liberty  of  Germany  ;  and  if  I  had  been 
compelled  to  die  for  this  great  cause,  what  would  it  have  been  more 
tlian  wliat  happened  to  thousands  of  our  countrymen,  who  three 
years  back  left  their"  blood  and  life  on  the  battle-tieldl>  The  great 
work,  however,  that  with  my  weak  powers  I  have  begun  to  help 
in,  will  not  be  destroyed  by  such  means  as  those  from  which  God 
to-day  so  graciously  protected  me.  It  will  be  accomplished  through 
the  strength  of  the  luiited  German  people.  In  the  hopes  of  tbic 
I  pray  you  to  join  with  roe  in  r*  cheer  for  the  united  German 
people  and  their  allied  Princes.  * 
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It  was  proved  on  the  subsequent  inquiry  that  the  priest  who 
had  stepped  in  front  of  the  horses,  Hanthaler  by  name,  was  inno- 
cent. He  had,  accidentally  only,  sought  to  gain  a  view  of  the 
Chancellor  at  the  moment  that  Kullmann  was  preparing  for  his 
attempt.  Bismarck  visited  his  would-be  assassin  in  prison,  and 
asked  him  the  reason  of  his  crime.  Kullmann  avowed  that  his 
motives  were  revenge  and  hatred  in  consequence  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Laws.  His  trial  took  place  at  Wiirzberg,  on  October  29.  A 
plea  of  insanity  was  urged  on  his  behalf ;  but  this  the  jury  refused 
to  accept,  and  sentence  of  fourteen  years'  imprisonment  was  passed 
upon  him.  That  he  had  any  accomplices  was  not  brought  in 
evidence.  His  crime  seemed  to  have  been  of  his  own  conception ; 
but  that  the  tone  of  the  Ultramontane  Press  and  Pulpit  had  excited 
his  ferocious  and  homicidal  tendencies  to  destroy  the  enemy  of  the 
Church  and  the  Clergy,  was  a  fact  that  could  hardly  be  doubted. 
He  said  himself  that  his  immediate  motive  was  what  he  had  heard 
of  the  persecution  of  the  Archbishop  of  Posen. 

And  to  be  just  to  both  parties  in  a  life  and  deatli  quarrel,  it 
must  be  owned  that  if  the  supporters  of  the  State  policy  had  a 
right  to  cry  horror  at  the  miurderous  attempt  of  a  fanatic,  the 
adherents  of  the  Papacy  could  not  fail  to  feel  grief  and  resentment 
at  the  rigid  measures  pursued  against  teachers  and  pastors  whom 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  revere.  The  situation  in  Posen,  subse- 
quent to  the  Archbishop's  removal,  which  was  typical  of  the  state 
of  things  in  many  other  German  dioceses,  is  thus  described  by  a 
journalist  at  tlie  end  of  the  first  week  in  August : — "  The  '  present 
contest  against  the  recalcitrant  Eoman  clergy,'  as  the  Government 
organs  call  it,  began  on  July  23  with  the  prosecution  of  Canon 
Korythowski  for  carrying  on  the  administration  of  the  archdiocese 
against  the  provisions  of  the  new  laws.  Matter  for  the  indictment 
was  procured  by  a  domiciliary  search  among  the  papers  of  the 
auxiliary  bishop,  Janiszewski,  and  it  ended  in  a  sentence  of  nine 
months'  imprisonment  pronounced  against  the  accused,  which 
seems  to  have  been  changed  by  the  Minister  of  Worship  into 
banishment  from  Gnesen  within  twenty-four  hours,  with  a  prohi- 
bition to  reside  anywhere  in  Prussia,  Posen,  Silesia,  or  Frankfort. 
Korythowski  was  accordingly  forcibly  removed  by  the  police, 
being  accompanied  to  the  railway  station  by  a  sympathetic  crowd, 
who  four  times  stopped  the  carriage  and  cheered  him  loudly ;  and 
he  has  taken  up  his  abode  at  Miinster.  Next  day  followed  the 
seizure  of  Bishop  Janiszewski,  who  had  refused  to  pay  the  fine  of 
3,000  thalers  incurred  by  disobedience  to  the  May  laws.  He  was 
carried  ofi*  to  Kozmin,  where  he  is  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  year. 
He  was  only  allowed  half-an-hoiu:  to  prepare  for  departure  and  take 
leave  of  the  Chapter ;  and  was  then  hurried  through  the  streets  in  a 
close  carriage  at  a  rapid  pace  to  prevent  any  popular  demonstration. 
Meanwhile  the  Chapter  of  Gnesen,  who  are  thus  deprived  of  their 
local  as  well  as  their  episcopal  superior,  are  involved  in  a  fresh 
quarrel  with  the  Government  for  refusing  to  obey  the  order  of  the 
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Minister  of  Worship  directing  a  thanksgiving  in  the  churches  of 
the  diocese  for  the  safe  ddivery  of  the  Princess  Albrecht ;  the 
right  of  issuing  such  directions  appertaining,  as  they  insist,  to  tiie 
Bishop  alone." 

During  the  second  week  in  the  same  month,  the  German  Ultra- 
montane papers  recorded  five  arrests  of  Boman  Catholic  priests, 
eleven  expulsions,  and  twenty  sequestrations  of  Church  property, 
in  addition  to  the  dissolution  of  four  Catholic  societies,  and 
inquiries  into  six  others,  one  of  which  has  since  been  also  dis- 
solved. 

By  Nov.  1,  in  the  Province  of  Posen,  twenty-nine  parishes  were 
without  their  pastors.     Only  two  patrons  and  not  one  of  the  parish 
congregations  had  availed  themselves  of  the  powers  given  by  the 
law  of  May  21  to  fill  up  vacancies.     The  case  of  the  parish  of 
Xions,  however,  brought  on  a  crucial  trial  of  forces.     There,  the 
patron  had  appointed  to  the  vacated  living,  a  priest  of  the  name 
of  Kubaczek,  known   for  his  favourable  disposition  towards  the 
Prussian  Government.     The  Dean,  Bzezniewski,  and  the  former 
Vicar,  refused  to  give  up  the  keys  and  church  books ;  both  had  to 
be  obtained  by  force.     On  August  30  Kubaczek   celebrated  his 
first  service,  when  a  tumultuous  mob  penetrated  into  the  church, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  summon  troops  to  disperse  the  rioters. 
Bzezniewski  proceeded   soon  afterwards  to  read  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  the  state-supported  priest,  in  a  neigh- 
bouring church  in  the  presence  of  1,800  persons.     It  concluded 
with  these  words  : — 

"  I  declare  him  to  be  excluded  from  the  Holy  Boman  GathoUc 
Church ;  to  have  forfeited  the  privileges  of  the  servants  of  that 
Church,  and  to  be  condenmed  with  the  devil  to  eternal  damnation 
if  he  departs  this  life  imder  this  sentence  without  reconciliation 
with  God." 

The  Dean  then  blew  out  a  candle  which  had  been  lit  for  the 
purpose,  and  broke  it  to  pieces. 

This  was  a  specimen  of  the  bitterness  which  was  everywhere 
being  imported  into  the  church  and  state  conflict.  Dean  Bzezniew- 
ski was  not  left  to  utter  his  excommunications  with  impunity. 
He  was  soon  afterwards  committed  to  prison  on  a  charge  of  having 
refused  to  give  up  the  church  books  of  the  parish  of  Wlosciejewki. 

But  after  a  time  it  was  found  that  Boman  Catholic  clergymen 
forcibly  removed  from  their  livings  for  transgressing  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Laws,  made  a  practice  of  retmning  to  their  parishes  and  cele- 
brating Divine  service  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  The  practice, 
in  fact,  became  so  universal  that  there  was  but  one  way  of  accounting 
for  it,  and  that  was,  that  it  must  have  been  by  special  injunction 
from  the  Pope.  After  tolerating  it  for  a  few  weeks,  the  Govern- 
ment, which  had  probably  hoped  that  this  daring  disregard  of  the 
law  would  die  out  of  itself,  determined  to  make  a  stAud.  Towards 
the  end  of  October  three  policemen  were  stationed  at  the  door  of 
St.  Laurence  at  Treves  to  arrest  one  Father  Schneider,  an  expelled 
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priest,  as  he  left  the  church  after  performing  Holy  Mass ;  but  the 
Teverend  fietther  managed  to  escape  by  a  back  door.  The  same 
three  policemen,  a  few  days  after,  entered  the  church  as  the  father 
was  standing  at  the  altar.  Placing  themselves  opposite  the  Com- 
munion Table,  they  arrested  him  the  moment  service  was  over 
and  in  sight  of  the  whole  congregation.  The  church  was  full  of 
women  and  men  of  the  lower  class,  who,  not  a  little  excited  by  the 
occurrence,  began  to  jostle  the  policemen.  Upon  this  one  of  this 
latter  drew  his  sword,  when  all  resistance  ceased.  The  arrest  was 
effected  without  anybody  being  woimded  or  otherwise  injured. 
Another  case  that  excited  notice  was  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Hildes- 
heim,  who  was  to  have  paid  200  thalers  for  ignoring  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Laws.  When  the  sheriff*  called  to  demand  the  monev  or  take 
his  goods  instead,  the  bishop  opened  a  desk,  which,  he  said,  contained 
all  his  earthly  possessions.  In  the  desk,  the  sheriff  found  two 
thalers  and  a  legal  dociunent  containing  the  absolute  surrender 
by  the  bishop  of  all  his  property  to  his  sister.  The  bishop  ])elonged 
to  those  ecclesiastics  who  had  hitherto  paid  their  fines  ;  and  his 
sudden  recusancy,  coupled  with  the  return  of  the  expelled  priests 
to  their  parishes,  seemed  to  indicate  an  intention  of  the  Pope  to 
bring  on  a  crisis.  Defying  this  Papal  policy,  the  leading  Liberal 
papers  of  the  Catholic  districts  unanimously  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Government  would  stringently  enforce  the  law,  and  arrest 
on  the  very  steps  of  the  altar  every  expelled  priest  who  should 
return  to  officiate  in  his  parish. 

Another  resolute  recusant.  Dr.  Krementz,  Bishop  of  Enneland, 
was  fined  again  to  the  amount  of  200  thalers. 

Amidst  all  this  religious  party  warfare,  a  daring  move  made  by 
Bishop  Ketteler,  the  Hotspur,  as  he  has  been  called,  of  the  German 
Episcopacy,  to  prevent  his  flock  from  taking  part  in  the  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  Battle  of  Sedan,  met  with  signal  ill-success.  In 
his  pastoral  on  the  occasion,  the  Bishop  declared  that  the  idea  of 
remembering  the  incidents  of  the  French  campaign  originated 
with  the  Liberals,  who  looked  upon  the  victory  of  1870  as  a 
triumph  over  Bome  rather  than  over  France :  besides,  he  added, 
it  was  well  known  that  the  Liberals  being  irreligious  to  a  man,  the 
Church  and  its  believing  members  had  no  call  to  sympathise  with 
them  on  this  or,  indeed,  on  any  other  occasion.  At  this  rash 
utterance  of  their  diocesan,  the  Romanists  themselves  mostly  stood 
aghast.  The  Liberals  were  stimulated  to  show  that  they,  at  least, 
were  the  friends  of  German  unity,  which  the  Ultramontane  bishop 
had  thrown  over.  And  the  result  was  that  a  cry  arose  for  a  grand 
jubilee  over  the  memories  of  Sedan,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Alps, 
and  Eomanist  pastors  were  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
vying  with  Protestants  in  their  zeal  to  prove  their  patriotism. 

One  of  the  most  obstinat,e  of  the  Prussian  prelates.  Bishop 
Martin  of  Paderbom,  was  arrested  on  August  4,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  required  by-the  Government  to  resign  his  see.  With  this 
request  he  decidedly  refused  to  comply,  saying  in  a  letter  of  Sept.  15 
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that  the  proceedings  on  account  of  which  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  lay  down  his  office,  were  not  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  laws  of  the  State,  but  acts  of  defence  dictated  by  duty. 
It  was  not  right  to  charge  him  with  resisting  the  laws  because  he 
did  not  assist  in  the  execution  of  those  which  he  could  not  aid  or 
approve  without  being  a  miserable  traitor  to  his  Church,  and  a 
perjured  bishop.  In  his  recent  pastoral  he  did  not  incite  to 
disturbance  of  the  public  tranquillity  and  order,  but  to  their 
preservation.  He  could  not  conscientiously  obey  the  demand 
made  upon  him  to  relinquish  his  office;  and  if  the  President 
should,  consequently,  consider  himself  bound  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings against  him  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court',  and  the  Court 
should  actually  pronounce  his  dismissal  from  his  post,  he  should 
declare  that  decision  to  be  null  and  void.  No  public  functionary 
had  given  him  his  position  as  bishop,  and  none  could  take  it  firom 
him. 

Then  the  Public  Prosecutor  began  his  work.     In  the  act  of 
accusation  drawn  up  by  that  official,  the  Bishop  was  charged  with 
haviug  announced  his  intention  to  resist  the  Ecclesiastical  Laws 
before  they  were  enacted,  with  having  resisted  them  in  the  most 
dog<^ed  style,  and  with  having  infected  his  entire  clergy  with  the  un- 
compromising spirit  manifested  by  himself.  He  had  been  sentenced 
to  innumerable  fines,  chiefly  for  appointing  clergymen  without  the 
consent  of  the  secular  authorities.     Never  paying   any  of  these 
forfeits,  he  had  been  repeatedly  imprisoned  and  forcibly  prevented 
from  exercising  his   functions.      Notwithstanding   the   measures 
taken  against  him,  he  had  continued  his  opposition  to  the  State. 
He  would  not  allow  his  clerical  training  schools  to  be  visited  by 
Government  inspectors ;  he  had  declined  to  re-appoint  a  chaplain 
he  had  excommimicated  without  the  consent  of  Government ;  and 
he  had  continually  issued  pastorals  and  made  speeches  to  deputa- 
tions, breathing  the  most  hostile  sentiments  against  Grown  and 
Parliament. 

The  deposition  of  this  fiery  prelate  was  pronounced  a  few  days 
days  after  the  close  of  the  year.  During  his  persistent  cont^ 
with  the  authorities,  great  manifestations  of  sjrmpathy  were  abowi 
him  by  the  WestphaUan  Ultramontanes.  Some  thirty  ladies,  in 
particular,  signalised  themselves  by  presenting  an  address  to  him: 
for  which  breach  of  law  they  were  tried,  found  guilty,  and  fined ; 
the  Countess  Nesselrode-Reichenstein  and  the  Countess  von 
Merveldt  being  the  most  conspicuous  of  their  niunber.  A  few  weeks 
after  this  transaction  there  was  a  demonstration  of  sympathy  with 
the  fair  victims  of  the  law,  from  certain  English  ladies  of  the  Ultra- 
montane type;  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Lothian  and  Lady 
Herbert  of  Lea  coming  to  Miinster  to  ofier  them  congratulations 
on  their  sufferings  in  tlie  holy  cause.  These  English  ladies  were 
received  at  the  station  by  a  deputation  of  the  Catholic  portion 
of  the  Westphalian  nobility,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
mansion  of  Count  Nesselrode,  where  they  delivered   a   written 
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address  to  the  Countess.    The  mansions  of  the  Catholic  nobility 
were  decorated  with  flags  on  the  occasion. 

The  Ultramontane  party  had  one  small  conversion  to  boast  of 
this  year  in  the  regions  of  German  Royalty.  The  Queen  Dowager 
of  Bavaria,  a  Prussian  princess,  and  cousin  of  the  Grerman  Em- 
peror, made  her  profession  in  October.  A  journalist  writing  from 
Home  at  the  time,  reports,  "  When  the  Holy  Father  heard  of  the 
abjuration  of  Protestantism  by  the  Queen  Mother  of  Bavaria  he 
evidenced  the  greatest  emotion.  Bursting  into  tears  and  elevating 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  exclaimed,  *  My  God !  Thy  poor  Vicar  is 
unworthy  of  such  consolation.' " 

Before  quitting  this  subject  we  give  some  statements  from 
a  letter  published  in  the  Times  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  on  Jan. 
12,  1875.  The  letter,  dated  Dec.  30,  is  by  a  German  presenting 
the  Soman  Catholic  side  of  the  question  : — 

"  1.  Five  Bishops  have  been  imprisoned — the  Archbishop  of 
Posen  (Feb.  3),  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  (in  March),  the  Bishop 
of  Treves  (in  March),  the  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Posen,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Paderbom.  The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  has  been 
released  about  two  months  ago,  but  will  have  to  go  into  prison 
again  in  a  short  time. 

**  2.  Fines  have  been  imposed  upon  all  the  above-named  Bishops 
and  upon  the  Bishops  of  Miinster,  Hildesheim,  Breslau,  Culm, 
Ermeland,  Limburg — i.6.,  all  the  Bishops  of  Prussia,  except  the 
Bishop  of  Osnabruck.  The  see  of  Fulda  is  vacant.  Domiciliary  visits 
from  the  police  or  the  officers  who  sold  their  fiuntiiture  have  been 
received  by  those  of  Cologne,  Treves,  Miinster,  Hildesheim, 
Breslau,  Cidm,  Posen,  Limbiurg. 

"  3.  How  many  priests  there  are  in  prison  at  this  date  I  cannot 
say,  but  up  to  Dec.  3 — since  the  beginning  of  the  Falck  laws — 
1,400  priests  of  Prussia  have  either  been  sent  to  prison  or  fined 
on  account  of  these  laws ;  about  100  have  been  driven  out  of  their 
country,  or  several  countries  have  been  forbidden  for  them ;  and 
some  few  who  persisted  in  returning  to  their  flocks  after  they  had 
been  driven  by  the  police  over  the  frontier,  have  been  banished 
to  the  Isle  of  Eiigen.  In  most  of  the  prisons  they  are  treated 
decently,  just  like  political  prisoners,  but  in  some  places — for 
instance  at  Diisseldorf  and  Cleve — they  were  kept  in  the  same 
room  with  criminals,  and  treated  like  them,  in  a  manner  of  which 
no  German  Catholic  paper  dares  give  a  description,  as  this  would 
make  the  situation  of  the  poor  priests  still  worse.  But  in  the 
Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  will  open  in  the  middle  of 
next  month,  the  Catholic  members  are  going  to  lay  the  details 
before  the  House  and  the  astonished  country." 

The  connection  of  the  great  Church  and  State  contest  with  the 
bearings  of  external  politics  was  a  point  which  Bismarck  never 
lost  sight  of.  This  guided  him  in  his  persistent  detachment  from 
the  Legitimist  party  in  France,  and  it  prompted  him  in  his  deal- 
ings with  Spain,  where  he  looked  upon  the  Carlist  cause  asirrecon- 
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cileably  antagonistic  to  the  great  issues  on  which  his  soul  was  bent. 
The   murder  of    Captain  Schmidt,  a  Grerman   newspaper  corre- 
spondent, by  the  CarUsts  of  Estella,  gave  him  a  pretext  for  sending 
some  German  gunboats  to  the   Bay  of   Biscay  to   prevent  the 
Carlists  from  receiving  surreptitious  help  from  France  or  else- 
where ;  and  likewise  for  taking  the  initiative  in  recognising  the 
Government  of  Marshal  Serrano :  a  step  in  which  the  German 
example  was  followed  by  all  the  other  Governments  of  Europe, 
Russia  excepted.     To  seciure  such  recognition  from  the  existing 
Government  of  France  was  in  particular  a  stroke  of  able  policy ; 
for  the  encouragement  given  to  the  Carlists  from  across  the  border, 
though  disavowed  by  the  French  Foreign  Minister  when  questioned 
on  the  subject,  was  strongly  suspected  to  be  connived  at  as  a  sop  to 
the  Legitimists. 

When  the  Imperial  Parliament  met  again  on  October  29,  the 
Emperor  delivered  the  Speech  from  the  throne.  After  referring 
to  the  bills  intended  to  secure  imity  of  judicial  procediure  which 
would  be  laid  before  the  Parliament,  he  continued  : — 

"Legislation  on  military  matters,  so  effectually  promoted  by 
last  year's  army  law,  is  to  be  further  developed  by  the  three  sup-    i 
plementary  bills  of  this  session.     Of  these  three  bills,  two — ^those 
upon  the  Landstni^i  and  the  control  to  be  exercised  over  men  on 
furlough — were   foreshadowed  in  last  year's   military  law.    The 
third  is  to  remodel  in  a  manner  adapted  to  modem  requirements 
the  existing  obligation  to  supply  quarters  and  provisions  to  the 
army  in  time  of  peace.  .  .  .  You  will  see  from  the  Budget  for 
1873  that  the  additional  contributions  by  the  various  States  to  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  predicted  last  session  will  suffice  to  cover  the 
increase  in  the  civil  and  military  expenditure  of  the  realm.     The 
circulation  of  Government  paper  notes  having  been  regulated  last 
session,  the  only  currency  law  which  remains  to  be  enacted  refers 
to  bank-notes.     In  framing  the  bill  to  be  submitted  to  you  on  this 
important  ([uestion,  the  confederate  Governments  were  anxious  to 
interfere  with  existing  rights  only  to  the  extent  required  by  the 
public  interest  in  maintaining  the  metal  circulation  at  a  proper 
level.     They  also  were  desirous  to  pave  the  way  for  future  bills, 
to  be  based  upon  fuller  experience,  respecting  the  circulation  of 
gold.     The  bills  constitutionally  required  for  ordering  the  revision 
of  the  pu])lic  accounts  which  were  not  completed  last  session,  will 
be  again  laid  before  you.     You  will  be  likewise  asked  to  give  a 
final  discharge  for  the  public  accounts  from  1867  to  1871,  and  to 
pass  a  preliminary  vote  on  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  1873. 
Your  assistance  will  be  required  for  the  first  time  to  enact  a  budget 
for  Alsace-Lorraine.     The  examination  of  these  estimates,  while 
acquainting  you  more  thoroughly  with  the  resources,  requirements, 
and  institutions  of  the  province,  will  convince  our  countrymen  on 
the  Upper  Rhine  of  the  deep  interest  the  nation  at  large  takes  in 
the  welfare  of  that  ancient  German  land.     The  resolution  passed 
by  you  last  session  with  reference  to  the  desirability  of  enforcing 
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<dvil  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  has  caused  the 
State  Council  to  order  the  drawing  up  of  a  bill  making  civil  mar- 
riage obligatory  and  rearranging  the  records  of  births  and  deaths. 
The  postal  department  of  the  Empire  has  been  authorised  by  me 
to  endeavour  to  effect  certain  international  postal  reforms.  Thanks 
to  the  project  being  entertained  by  all  the  States  with  which  we 
.  entered  into  negotiations,  a  Postal  Convention  has  been  signed  at 
Berne  which  will  give  unprecedented  facilities  to  the  intellectual 
and  commercial  intercourse  of  nations.  Our  relations  with  all 
foreign  Governments  are  pacific  and  amicable.  The  tried  friend- 
ship uniting  me  with  the  rulers  of  powerful  States  is  a  guarantee 
for  the  duration  of  peace,  in  which  I  may  ask  you  to  repose  full 
confidence.  I  know  myself  to  be  free  from  all  tempting  thoughts 
to  employ  the  imited  power  of  the  Empire  for  other  than  defensive 
purposes.  Conscious  of  the  power  at  oiu*  disposal,  my  Government 
can  afford  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  suspicions  unjustly  cast  upon 
its  policy.  Not  until  the  malice  and  party  passions  to  whose 
attacks  we  are  exposed,  proceed  from  words  to  action,  shall  we 
resent  them.  In  such  an  event  the  whole  nation  and  its  princes 
will  join  me  in  defending  our  honour  and  our  rights." 

These  last  sentences  in  the  Emperor's  Speech,  took  the  country 
by  surprise.  They  were  understood  to  refer  to  the  action  of  those 
PVench  statesmen  who,  while  their  Government  professed  to  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  Germany,  stimulated  certain  journals  to  re- 
present  the  Imperial  policy  as  continually  harboiuring  aggressive 
designs.  The  Magdeburg  Zeitung,  a  Liberal  paper,  remarked : — 
"The  Royal  Speech  necessarily  produced  a  deep  impression. 
People  were  driven  to  ask  what  were  the  circumstances  inducing 
His  Majesty  to  vindicate  the  international  policy  of  this  country 
in  such  energetic  terms.  However  much  against  their  will,  the 
conclusion  was  forced  upon  them  that,  though  the  calumnies  cir- 
culated at  our  expense  were  as  yet  mere  bravado,  they  would  not 
have  been  noticed  unless  countenanced  in  quarters  sufficiently 
powerful  to  proceed  from  word  to  action  when  the  right  moment 
came.  It  was  evident  that,  were  the  French  papers  supposed  to 
represent  the  views  of  a  few  private  individuals  only,  the  malice  to 
which  they  have  been  treating  us  of  late  would  not  have  been 
considered  worth  a  thought.  The  result  of  these  reflections  was 
that  the  continuance  of  peace  would  be  endangered  if  what  is 
going  on  at  Paris  were  to  be  persisted  in." 

Of  three  of  the  measures  intimated  in  the  Emperor's  Speech, 
.something  must  now  be  said.  The  Landaturm  Bill  was  after  some 
preliminary  discussion,  relegated  to  a  committee,  which  it  was  ex- 
pected would  introduce  various  modifications  before  it  was  again 
brought  before  the  Diet.  A  description  of  the  law,  if  it  passes, 
must  therefore  be  postponed  to  another  year's  history.  It  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  observe  that  the  object  of  the  measure  in  question 
is  simply  to  organise  the  Landaturm^  which,  organised,  officered, 
and  placed  under  military  law,  becomes  a  part  of  the  German 
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army,  and  increases  by  some  hundreds  of  thousands  the  mili- 
tary forces  at  the   disposal  of  the  Government.      Like    other 
organised  bodies  of  men  under  military  command,  the  troops  of 
the  Landstwi^n  would  naturally  be  r^arded  as  lawful  combatants; 
but  the  object  of  the  Government  in  rendering  it  available  for 
military  service  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  enable  it  to  fight.     In  pro- 
posing to  give  to  the  ^Landsturm  a  settled  constitution.  Prince 
Bismarck,  or  his  representative  in  the  Federal  Coimcil,  is  said  to 
have  "  wished  to  put  oiflF  the  moment  when  it  would  be  necessary 
to  appeal  to  the  masses  and  allow  individuals  to  act  on  their  own 
account,  thus  placing  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of  international 
law."     This  is  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  Russian  project  at  the 
Brussels  Conference,  as  that  project  does  not  condemn  popular 
levies,  but  simply  demands,  on  the  very  principle  accepted  and 
acted  upon  by  Prince  Bismarck,  that  "  individuals  acting  on  their 
own  account "  shall  not  be  regarded  as  "  within  the  pale  of  inter- 
national law."      What  is  really  important,   however,  in   Prince 
Bismarck's  proposition  is  the  fact  that  it  forms  into  a  new  reserve 
the  whole  of  the  able-bodied  male  population  of  Germany  above 
the  age  of  thirty-two ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  step 
has  been  hastened  by  the  systematic  carrjdng  out  of  the  new  law 
of  recruiting  in  France,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  male  popula- 
tion is  called  to  military  service,  not,  as  under  the  Prussian  law, 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-two,  but  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  forty. 

The  Bank  Bill  gave  rise  to  an  animated  debate  on  November 
16  and  18.    Government  encoimtered  vigorous  opposition.  Finally 
the  Bill  was  referred  to  a  Committee.     The  objections  to  the  mea- 
siure  as  originally  proposed  by  Ministers,  seem  to  be  serious  and 
valid.     The  English  Economist  wrote  of  it  thus : — "  The  paper 
currency  of  the  German  Empire  ought  to  be   such  as  could  and 
would  be  taken  in  business,  even  though  French   and   Russian 
armies  were  contending  all  through  the  country.     But   the  Bill 
proposed  by  the  Government  fulfilled  none  of  these  conditions. 
It  was  a  Bill  to  prolong,  if  not  perpetuate,  a  system  which  pos- 
sessed none  of  them.     The  present  German  paper  currency  is  pro- 
vided by  thirty-two  banks  scattered  through  the  Empire,  whose 
circulation  is  regulated  by  a  most  confusing  set  of  particular  Bank 
statutes  and  local  laws.     Sometimes  the  circulation  bears  one  pro- 
portion to  the  capital  and  sometimes  another ;  sometimes  a  spe- 
cified proportion  of  the  notes  are  to  be  kept  in  gold  or  silver ; 
sometimes  a  fixed  simi  can  be  issued  without  being  represented  in 
gold  and  silver,  but  all  above  that  sum  must  be  so  represented. 
And  this  variety  of  issue  the  Bill  of  the  German  Government  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  in  a  very  complex  manner,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  short  outline,  and  the  detail  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
copy  of  the  Bill  which  we  printed  a  fortnight  since.     First,  it 
fixed  in  a  peculiar  way  an  amount  of  notes  which  each  existing 
bank  might  issue  without  any  tax ;  secondly,  it  enacted  that  such 
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bank  shall  pay  1  per  cent,  on  the  amount  which  according  to  a 
recent  average  it  had  in  circulation  beyond  that  sum;  thirdly,  that 
it  should  pay  5  per  cent,  on  all  notes  which  it  might  hereafter 
issue  exceeding  that  average ;  and  then  it  divided  such  banks  into 
three  classes  : — 1.  Those  which  were  only  to  do  local  business,  and 
these,  subject  to  the  first  provision  as  to  additional  issues,  it  leaves 
pretty  much  as  it  found  them.  2.  Those  which  were  to  be  allowed 
to  establish  branches  out  of  their  locality — that  is,  out  of  the  par- 
ticular State  of  Germany  which  formerly  authorised  them.  These, 
it  said,  must  never  allow  their  note  issue  to  exceed  their  capital, 
must  keep  one-third  of  that  note  issue  in  gold,  must  have  an 
agency  to  pay  their  notes  at  Berlin  and  one  of  two  other  towns, 
and  must.also  accept  in  payment  not  only  its  own,  but  the  notes 
of  all  other  authorised  banks.  3.  Those  which  might  do  business 
all  over  the  Empire  ;  and  these,  besides  being  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  and  restrictions  as  the  second  class,  are  only  to  discount 
bills  with  three  signatures,  and  only  to  lend  on  certain  specified 
securities  in  prescribed  ways.  They  are  also  obliged  to  publish  a 
weekly  account,  and  to  publish  their  rate  for  loans  and  discounts. 
No  new  Bank  of  Issue  was  to  be  founded  except  by  a  special  Act 
of  the  Imperial  Legislature." 

The  Alsace-Lorraine  Loan  Bill  elicited  one  of  the  Chancellor's 
incisive  utterances ;  the  immediate  point  in  debate  being  the 
amount  of  endowment  to  be  given  to  the  Strasburg  University, 
which  the  Alsatian  deputies  complained  of  as  too  high.  "The 
question  before  us,"  said  the  Prince,  "  concerns  the  interests  of  the 
Empire ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  university 
is  to  serve  Imperial  purposes.  In  the  well-fought  war,  in  which  we 
had  to  defend  our  existence,  we  conquered  the  Provinces  for  the 
Empire.  It  was  not  for  Alsace-Lorraine  that  our  soldiers  shed 
their  blood.  We  take  our  stand  upon  the  interests  of  the  Empire 
and  Imperial  policy.  Upon  those  grounds  Alsace-Lorraine  was 
annexed,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  Alsace-Lorraine's  ecclesiastical 
interests.  We  have  in  the  Empire  other  grounds  of  action  than 
those  gentlemen  have  whose  past  leads  them  to  Paris  and  whose 
present  conducts  them  to  Eome.  We  have  to  think  of  the  Empire ; 
and  for  that  purpose  it  is  that  we  have  summoned  representatives 
from  the  annexed  provinces  to  Berlin.  My  views  respecting  an 
Alsace-Lorraine  Parliament  which  were  at  first  too  sanguine, 
are  still  entertained  by  me  in  principle,  but  they  have  been  mo- 
dified since  I  have  become  acquainted  with  the  attitude  of  the 
Alsace-Lorraine  deputies  present  here.  Such  a  Parliament  would 
lead  to  continual  agitation,  and,  perhaps,  endanger  the  maintenance 
of  peace.  It  would  be  diflficult  to  set  aside  such  an  institution 
if  created  by  legislative  means,  and,  therefore,  that  method  of 
creating  it  could  not  be  adopted.  In  school  matters  we  have 
energetically  interfered,  but  we  shall,  no  doubt,  have  to  take  still 
more  vigorous  steps.  We  could  not  peimit  elements  to  exist  in 
the  schools,  which  labour,  I  will  not  exactly  say,  to  make  the 
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children  stupid,  but  yet  which  take  care  that  people  do  not  become 
too  wise.  My  policy  in  regard  to  Alsace-Lorraine  will  always  be 
guided  by  the  interests  of  the  Empire  and  its  safety,  and  I  shall 
not  be  frightened  from  my  course  by  reproaches,  threats,  intimida- 
tion, or  persuasion ;  but  before  I  can  decisively  advance  further 
on  iny  coiurse,  I  must  be  convinced  that  there  are  elements  which 
can  be  trusted.  We  may  expect  better  discernment  from  the 
rising  generation,  and  we  must  therefore  see  that  good  schools  are 
provided." 

This  Bill  also  was  referred  to  a  committee. 

Immediately  afterwards  the  Prince  had   a   more  active  en- 
counter with  his  enemies  of  the  Centre  Fraction.     The  subject  of 
debate  was  the  estimates  for  the  Committee  of  the  Federal  Council. 
The  scene  to  which  it  led  was  a  curious  one.     Scarcely  could  any 
French  or  American   Parliamentary  incident  bear  a  character  of 
less  dignity  and  self-restraint.     The  Bavarian  Clerical  deputy.  Dr. 
Joerg,  had  vehemently  and  bitterly  attacked  the  policy  of  the 
Imperial   Chancellor,  remarking  that  in  consequence  of  Russia 
holding  aloof,  Prince  Bismarck  had  been  proved  to  have  made  a 
fiasco  in  the  question  of  intervention  in  Spain.     He  asked  whether 
any  functions  were  performed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Federal 
Council,  which  should  exist,  according  to  the  Constitution,  for  the 
consideration  of  matters  of  foreign  policy  ? 

Prince  Bismarck  replied  that  this  committee  existed,  received 
commimication  of  all  important  despatches,  and  met  as  often  as  it 
was  called  together  by  its  president,  the  Bavarian  representative. 
Nothing  was  concealed  from  any  of  the  Federal  Grovemments.  He 
most  emphatically  repelled  the  suspicion  which  was  drawn,  like  a 
red  thread,  through  the  speech  of  Dr.  Joerg,  that  the  rights  of  the 
Federal  States  are  not  sufficiently  protected  by  their  representa- 
tives in  the  Federal  Council.  Adverting  to  another  point  of  Dr. 
Joerg's  speech,  he  said  there  had  never  been  any  idea  of  intervening 
in  Spain.  When  he  was  apprised  of  the  murder  of  Captain 
Schmidt,  he  said  to  himself  that  such  a  thing  would  not  have 
happened  to  a  British,  French,  or  American  subject.  He  remem- 
bered the  humiliations  imposed  upon  Germans  in  former  times, 
and  he  considered  that  the  period  had  arrived  for  Germany  to 
avenge  such  attacks.  He  added: — "The  only  way  of  helping 
Spain  was  to  recognise  the  elements  in  the  country  which  were 
disposed  to  restore  public  order.  This  Germany  did  in  conjunction 
with  most  of  the  European  Powers.  Russia  was  less  affected  by 
Spanish  affairs.  Germany  had  to  respect  the  decision  of  Russia, 
as  she  respects  every  opinion  of  a  foreign  Power,  and  especially  the 
opinion  of  a  Power  with  which  she  has  lived  for  a  century  in 
intimate  friendship.  If  the  previous  speaker's  darts  are  directed 
against  that  friendship,  they  will  miss  their  aim.  We  tower  above 
such  missiles.  The  fiasco  which  I  am  said  to  have  made  I  can 
quietly  bear.  The  preceding  speaker  also  alluded  to  the  attempt 
on  my  life  at  Kissingen  and  desigrated  Kullmann  as  a  madman.  He 
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was  not  a  madman.  You  don't  want  to  have  anything  in  common 
with  Kullmann  ?  That  I  comprehend ;  but  he  clings  tightly  to 
your  coat-tails  nevertheless.  I  asked  him  myself,  '  Why  did  you 
wish  to  kill  me,  who  had  done  nothing  to  you  ? '  He  replied, 
*0n  accoimt  of  the  Church  laws,  and  because  you  have  insulted 
my  fraction.'  I  asked  '  Which  is  your  fraction  ?  '  and  he  answered, 
'The  Centre  Fraction.'"  Here  cheers  and  great  tumult  ensued. 
'*  You  may  thrust  Kullmann  away,"  cried  the  Prince,  "  he  never- 
theless belongs  to  you."  Here  immense  cheering  was  heard  from 
the  Eight  and  Left,  and  cries  of  "Fie !  fie ! "  ("  Pfui  ")  from  the 
Centre.  This  interjection  according  to  German  ideas,  was  a  pe- 
culiarly insulting  one,  and  the  President  declared  the  exclamations 
of  the  Centre  to  be  unparliamentary. 

Prince  Bismarck  added,  "  I  have  no  right  to  censure  such  ex- 
clamations as  have  been  uttered  i)y  a  member  on  the  Second  Centre 
Bench,  but  the  expression  '  Pfui '  is  an  expression  of  disgust  and 
contempt.  I  am  myself  not  a  stranger  to  tliese  feelings,  but  I  am 
too  polite  to  express  them."     The  uproar  continued. 

Deputy  Windthorst  said  that  in  the  speech  delivered  by 
Prince  Bismarck  froni  the  balcony  of  his  residence  at  Kissingen, 
after  the  attempt  at  assassination,  the  Imperial  Chancellor  gave 
the  signal  for  attacks  upon  the  Centre.  He  was  wrong  to  incite 
one  party  against  another.  They  were  drifting  without  that 
towards  a  war.     The  Prince  repelled  this  accusation,  saying : — 

"  Herr  Windthorst  asserts  I  gave  the  mot  d'ordre  to  the  semi- 
official Press  from  the  balcony  at  Kissingen.  If  Herr  Windthorst 
should  ever  have  the  like  fate,  and  chance  to  be  made  a  target  of, 
he  will  probably  discover  that  a  man  is  not,  immediately  afterwards, 
in  a  mood  to  give  instructions  to  the  Press.  All  I  said  at  Kissingen 
was  that  the  shot  was  not  aimed  at  me  personally,  but  at  the 
Cause  I  represented.  This  is  exactly  what  Kullmann  told  me  him- 
self. He  openly  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  had  never  seen 
me  before,  that  he  had  no  animosity  against  me,  and  that  his  only 
wish  was  to  benefit  his  cause.  Again,  Herr  Windthorst  charges  me 
with  not  toning  down  the  language  of  the  semi-official  Press  after 
the  event.  Well,  I  was  at  Kissingen  at  the  time  —ill,  and  drinking 
the  waters ;  but  I  may  ask  Herr  Windthorst,  in  my  turn,  whether 
he,  who  was  not  ill,  did  anything  to  influence  the  language  of  the 
Ultramontane  journals,  which  from  the  Berlin  Oermania  down  to 
the  Munich  Vaterland  excused  the  deed.  Far  from  doing  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  Herr  Windthorst  has  told  us  himself  that 
if  religious  excitement  drove  people  to  crime,  those  who  caused 
the  excitement  had  only  themselves  to  thank  for  it.  I  promise 
Herr  Windthorst  that  his  remark  is  not  one  to  be  easily  forgotten  by 
me.  Not  satisfied  with  palliating  the  attempt,  the  Ultramontane 
papers  soon  afterwards  represented  the  whole  thing  as  a  farce  got  up 
to  promote  my  personal  purposes.  I  am  not  personally  sensitive ; 
but  because  I  think  it  my  duty  to  show  up  the  Ultramontane 
Press,  and  to  disabuse  the  many  honest  people  who  read  it,  I  am, 
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forsooth,  an  accomplice  of  Eullmann  I  If  I  believed  one  half  the 
infamous  things  laid  to  my  charge  by  the  Ultramontane  papers,  I 
really  do  not  know  what  I  might  not  be  tempted  to  do  myself." 

Dr.  Lasker  declared  that  Herr  Windthorst's  observations,  which 
were  an  incitement  to  war,  were  unworthy  of  a  representative  of 
the  people. 

Herr  von  Forckenbeck,  the  Speaker,  then  very  gently  called 
Herr  Lasker  to  order  for  using  im-Parliamentary  language,  while 
the  whole  Liberal  party  thronged  round  the  outspoken  deputy  to 
thank  him  for  giving  expression  to  their  feelings.  Herr  Windthorst, 
with  his  usual  adroitness,  tried  to  diminish  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  bringing  forward  a  variety  of  insignificant  details  upon 
what  had  just  been  said  and  what  had  not  been  said.  He  was 
instantly  taken  up  by  Herr  Lasker  who  reproached  him  for  his  usual 
strategy  in  parrying  home  thrusts  by  suddenly  losing  himself  in 
a  maze  of  intricate  and  irrelevant  particulars.  Personal  remarks 
of  a  bitter  nature  closed  the  sitting. 

The  next  day  after  this  vehement  encounter  (Dec.  5)  the  inde- 
fatigable Chancellor  gave  the  following  lucid  account  of  his  policy 
in  suppressing,  as  he  had  resolved  to  do,  the  post  of  German 
ambassador  at  the  Vatican : — 

"  The  Pope,"  he  said,  "  being  a  purely  religious  chief,  there 
was  no  occasion  to  keep  a  permanent  political  representative  at  his 
Court.     Things,  indeed,  might  have  been  left  m  statu  quo  had 
not  the  present  Pope,  a  true  member  of  the  Church  Militant, 
thought  fit  to  revive  the  ancient  struggle  of  the  Papacy  with  the 
Temporal  Power,  and  more  especially  with  the  German  Empire. 
The  spirit  animating  the  Papacy  in  this  campaign  was  too  well 
known  to  require  comment ;  still,  he  would  tell  the  House  a  story 
which  had  been  long  kept  secret,  but.  which,  after  all  that  had 
happened,  had  better  be  made  public.     In  1869,  when  the  Wiir- 
temberg  Government  had  occasion  to  complain  of  the  action  of 
the  Papacy,  the  Wiirtemberg  Envoy  at  Munich  was  instructed  to 
make  representations  ;  and  in  a  conversation  which  passed  between 
the  Envoy  and  the  Nuncio,  the  latter  said  that  the  Roman  Church 
was  free  only  in  America,  and  perhaps  also  in  England  and  in  Bel- 
gium.    In  all  other  countries  she  had  to  look  to  revolution  as  the 
sole  means  of  securing  her  rightful  position.     This,  then,  was  the 
view  of  the  priestly  diplomatist  stationed  at  Munich  in  1869,  and 
formerly  representing  the  Vatican  at  Paris.     Well,  the  revolution 
so  ardently  desired  by  the  Vatican  did  not  come  to  pass,  but  we 
had  the  war  of  1870  instead.     Gentlemen,  I  am  in  possession  of 
conclusive  evidence  proving  that  the  war  of  1870  was  the  com- 
bined work  of  Rome  and  France ;  that  the  GScumenical  Council 
was  cut  short  on  account  of  the  war ;  and  that  very  different  votes 
would  have  been  taken  by  the  Council  had  the  French  been  victo- 
rious.    I  know  from   the   very  best  sources  that   the  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  dragged  into  the  war  very  much  against  his  will  by 
the  Jesuitical  influences  rampant  at  his  Court ;  that  he  strove  hard 
to  resist  those  influences ;  that  in  the  eleventh  hour  he  determined 
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to  maintam  peace  ;  that  he  stuck  to  this  determination  for  half 
an  hour,  and  that  he  was  ultimately  overpowered  by  persons  repre- 
senting Borne." 

It  is  said  that  this  speech  produced  perhaps  a  deeper  impression 
than  any  yet  delivered  by  Prince  Bismarck  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  conflict  with  the  Church ;  and  it  was  received  with 
intense  satis&ction  by  the  large  majority  of  the  nation  which  up- 
held his  policy. 

We  come  now  to  the  arrest  and  great  State  Trial  which  kept 
the  whole  attention  of  Europe  on  the  stretch  for  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year ;  in  which  again  it  was  the  German  Chancellor's 
figure  that  stood  forth  as  the  moving  spirit  of  the  affair,  as  the 
power  to  whose  antagonism  the  highest  rank,  the  most  important 
trusts,  were  not  impervious.  The  foe  against  whom  he  raised  his 
arm  on  this  occasion,  was  once  his  cherished  friend.  Count  Harry 
von  Amim,  who  had  passed  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  Prussia,  and  had  held  posts  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. He  had  represented  Prussia  at  Borne  while  the  arrangements 
were  in  progress  for  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870,  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  embassy  at  Paris  after  the  war. 

The  man  who  was  selected  to  represent  his  country  on  two 
such  occasions  was  necessarily  a  very  distinguished  and  trusted 
public  servant,  and  he  became,  of  course,  the  coniBdant  of  Prince 
Bismarck  on  many  occasions,  when  the  Prince's  policy  was,  not 
improbably,  shifting,  and  perhaps  not  over-scrupulous.     For  many 
years  Count  Amim  and  his  chief  were  on  the  best  of  terms ;  but 
at  length  the  Prince  thought  Count  Amim  was  committing  him- 
self in  a  wrong  direction.     It  was  rumoured  that  he  had  been 
allying  himself  too  warmly  with  the  party  which  matured  the 
stroke  by  which  M.  Thiers  was  diiven  from  power.     However  the 
precise  reason  for  Count  Amim's  being  recalled  was  not  officially 
divulged.     To  have  divulged  it  would  have  been  highly  improper 
and  contrary  to  all  precedent.     At  one  time  it  was  supposed  that, 
in  order  to  smooth  his  fall.  Count  Amim  would  be  sent  to  the 
dignified  exile  of  Constantinople ;  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
this  notion  was  abandoned,  and  he  was  left  without  employment, 
and  in  a  state  of  great  irritation  against  Prince  Bismarck.     In  an 
evil  hour  he  took  a  method  of  vengeance  which  reduced  him  to 
the  level  of  M.  Benedetti  and  General  della  Marmora.     He  pub- 
lished, or  allowed  to  be  published,  at  Vienna,  copies  of  despatches 
which  he  had  written  at  Bome  to  Prince  Bismarck.     The  only 
thing  that  these  despatches  showed  was  that  Count  Arnim  had 
from  the  outset  had  a  keen  and  just  appreciation  of  the  policy  of 
the  Papal  Court,  and  that  he  might  claim  credit  to  himself  for  having 
seen  into  the  future  earlier  and  more  keenly  than  his  chief.     That 
Count  Amim  himself  published  these  despatches,  it  was  perhaps 
impossible  for  the  German  Government  to  prove,  for  they  had 
been  published  at  Vienna;  but  if  Count  Arnim  had  resented,  as 
he  ought  to  have  done,  the  notion  that  he  could  have  been  guilty 
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of  such  treachery,  he  would  have  done  his  utmost  to  aid  the 
Government  in  discovering  the  real  offender.  He  remained  silent 
and  passive;  and  the  German  Government  then  began  to  consider 
what  was  its  position  towards  him.  The  first  thing  to  know  was, 
what  despatclies  Coimt  Arnim  had  got.  Prince  Hohenlohe,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  at  Paris,  was  directed  to  search  the  archives,  and  see 
whether  all  documents  were  there  that  ought  to  have  been  there. 
It  was  found  that  a  large  number  were  missing.  Count  Arnim 
was  called  on  to  state  what  had  become  of  them.  As  to  some,  he 
said  that  they  were  mere  private  docmnents  as  to  his  income  and 
allowances;  that  these  did  not  concern  the  State  at  all,  and  that 
he  had  carried  them  off  as  part  of  his  own  property.  As  to 
others,  he  said  that  they  were  not  official  letters,  but  confidential 
letters  on  diplomatic  matters  from  Prince  Bismarck ;  that  the 
Prince  had  chosen  to  trust  him,  and  had  written  to  him,  and 
that  the  letters  were  his  property,  and  he  meant  to  keep  them.  As 
to  others,  he  owned  that  they  were  State  documents,  but  he  pro- 
tested tliat  he  had  not  an  idea  of  what  had  become  of  them. 
He  knew  the  history  of  all  the  missing  documents,  except  of 
those  the  abstraction  or  retention  of  which  might  make  him 
criminally  responsible.  It  was  not  likely  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment would  be  satisfied  with  such  an  answer.  What  owner  of 
property  would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  similar  one?  To 
avoid  scandal,  however,  the  German  Government  tried  to  bring 
about  an  amicable  arrangement,  and  to  induce  Count  Arnim  to  give 
up  the  missing  documents.  He  positively  refused :  and  then  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  criminal  law  was  set  in  motion,  and  he  was  arrested. 

This  was  the  story  of  the  German  Government,  as  communi- 
cated to  the  world  through  the  semi-official  newspapers. 

A  version  of  the  affair  favourable  to  the  Coimt  was  published 
in  the  Vossische  Zeitung^  and  was  as  follows : — 

"  Up  to  May,  1872,  the  two  statesmen  were  on  the  most  inti- 
mate terms,  and  it  was  intended  that  the  Count  should  return  to 
Berlin  in  the  capacity  of  the  Prince's  adlatus.  Count  Arnim  in 
private  letters  and  reports  from  Rome  had  counselled  a  rupture 
with  Rome,  and  the  notion  of  nominating  Cardinal  Hohenlohe  as 
German  ambassador  to  the  Pope  originated  with  him.  It  was  not 
till  September,  1872,  that  these  relations  underwent  a  change. 
The  \vriter  denies  that  the  Count  favoured  a  T^egitimist  or  Orleanist 
Restoration  in  France.  In  October,  1872,  he  addressed  a  private 
letter  to  Bismarck,  in  which  lie  stated  that  M.  Thiers  appeared 
to  be  holding  relations  with  Grambetta,  and  that  the  Republican 
propaganda  was  everywhere  becoming  active ;  and  he  aUo  called 
attention  to  the  Republican  propaganda  in  Spain.  He  added  that 
it  was  not  for  Germany  to  favour  the  Monarchical  form  of  Govern- 
ment in  France,  its  interests  being  that  there  should  be  a  frequent 
change  of  administrations,  as  long  as  a  German  garrison  remained. 
Count  Arnim  did  not  wish  the  payment  of  the  indenmity  to  be 
hastened,  but  desired  that  German  troops  should  evacuate  all  but 
a  few  frontier  fortresses,  reserving  the  right,  in  de&ult  of  prompt 
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payment  of  the  instabnents,  to  reoccupy  the  whole  of  France  up 
to  the  sea.  He  remarked  on  M.  Thiers's  love  of  playing  at 
soldiers.  Count  Amim's  communications,  according  to  which  half 
Europe  was  likely  to  become  Bepublican,  excited  misgivings  in 
influential  quarters.  Bismarck,  who  was  then  staying  at  Varzin, 
took  umbrage  at  this,  and  a  marked  coolness  ensued.  Nothing 
was  further  from  Amim's  mind  than  imperilling  Bismarck's  posi- 
tion, for,  though  differing  from  him  on  some  points  of  detail,  he 
agreed  in  the  great  political  ends  at  which  the  Chancellor  aimed. 
The  gossip  of  third  parties  widened  the  breach,  and  at  length 
Bismarck  wrote  a  letter  expressing  regiet  at  the  radical  difference 
of  opinion  between  them.  Amim,  in  reply,  begged  him  to  dis- 
miss such  ideas,  remarking  that  whatever  observations  he  might 
offer  to  him,  these  did  not  affect  his  action  in  conformity  with 
instructions.  From  that  time  Arnim  experienced  numerous  vexa- 
tions. In  January,  1874,  when  visiting  Berlin  on  account  of  his 
daughter's  funeral,  he  was  invited  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Herr 
von  Bulow,  to  take  the  newly-created  post  of  Ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople. He  agreed  to  do  so,  but  on  returning  to  Paris  to 
break  up  his  establishment  he  received  a  very  abrupt  letter,  repre- 
senting that  the  offer  of  the  Constantinople  Embassy  was  not 
intended  to  be  serious.  Amim  regards  all  this  correspondence  as 
private  and  refuses  to  give  it  up  to  Bismarck,  but  does  not  refuse 
to  give  it  up  to  the  Tribimal,  declaring  that  he  should  shortly  pro- 
duce before  it  the  papers  in  the  interest  of  his  own  defence, 
reserving  however  his  right  to  them,  and,  if  necessary,  taking  civil 
proceedings  to  establish  it." 

On  October  4  Count  Arnim  was  arrested  at  his  country  seat, 
Nassenheide,  near  Stettin,  by  a  whole  official  cortege  sent  from 
Berlin.  His  house  was  searched  for  papers,  but  the  missing  docu- 
ments were  not  discovered,  and  he  was  then  carried  off  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Berlin  Metropolitan  prison.  Three  weeks  later,  in 
consideration  of  the  state  of  his  health,  he  was  released  on  bail ; 
but  was  subsequently  re-arrested,  on  the  discovery,  as  was  supposed, 
of  fresh  evidence  against  him,  and  confined  to  his  own  house. 

The  trial  began  on  December  9,  and  lasted  till  the  15th. 
Sentence  was  delivered  on  the  19th.  The  charges  were  advanced 
by  Dr.  Tessendorf,  the  Public  Prosecutor.  The  Court  before 
which  the  prisoner  was  tried  was  the  Tribunal  of  the  City  of 
Berlin. 

The  trial  of  Count  Amim  ended  in  the  condemnation  of  the 
accused ;  but  only  on  a  small  and  technical  point,  and  to  a  very 
moderate  punishment.  There  were  three  things  with  which  he 
was  charged.  He  was  accused  of  not  having  restored  soon 
enough  one  set  of  official  papers,  which  he  ultimately  sent  to  the 
Foreign  Office ;  of  withholding  papers  belonging  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  which  he  owned  he  had  in  his  possession ;  and  of  having 
carried  off  from  Paris  another  set  of  papers,  of  which  he  would 
give  no  account.  Further  it  was  alleged  that  he  withheld  those 
which  he  owned  to  possessing,  and  had  carried  off  those  for  which 
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he  would  not  account,  for  the  improper  purpose  of  gaining  his  own 
political  ends  by  publishing  them,  or  parts  of  them,  T^hen  it  might 
serve  his  purpose  to  do  so.  The  Tribunal  of  the  City  of  Berlin 
held  that  on  the  last  two  heads  of  accusation,  that  of  withhold- 
ing papers  acknowledged  to  be  in  his  possession,  and  that  of 
carrying  off  papers  belonging  to  the  Foreign  OflSce,  there  was  not 
evidence  sufficient  to  make  him  guilty  on  a  criminal  charge.  The 
Court,  in  an  elaborate  judgment,  traced  the  line  between  discipli- 
nary and  legal  offences.  Against  discipline  Count  Amim  had  no 
doubt  offended,  but  that  was  very  different  from  being  legally 
guilty.  The  papers  which  he  acknowledged  to  have,  but  which  he 
refused  to  give  up,  were  withheld  by  him  on  the  ground  that  they 
belonged  to  him.  The  Court  held  that,  if  a  diplomatic  agent 
receives  a  despatch  from  the  Foreign  OflSce  merely  censuring  him 
personally,  the  letter  belongs  to  him.  It  is  an  admonition  for  his 
private  guidance.  If  a  despatch  is  sent  giving  instructions,  but 
also  containing  censiu'e,  it  will  depend  on  the  relative  quantity  of 
the  two  ingredients  whether  the  document  as  a  whole  is  to  be  con- 
sidered one  of  instruction,  and  therefore  public  property.  The 
despatches  which  Count  Amim  claimed  to  retain  were  despatches 
partly  of  instruction  and  partly  of  rebuke,  and  although  he  might 
have  been  wrong  in  thinking  that  the  quantity  of  rebuke  prepon- 
derated, yet  it  was  diflScult  to  say  that  he  did  not  make  the  mis- 
take honafich ;  and  even  if  he  may  have  afterwards  seen  that  he 
was  mistaken  in  his  views,  this  could  not  be  considered  to  have 
tainted  the  proceeding  from  the  outset.  As  to  the  papers  wliieh 
he  was  said  to  have  carried  off  from  Paris,  the  Court  held  that 
tliere  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  were  not  still  in  Paris,  or 
that,  if  tliey  had  been  carried  off,  it  was  Count  Amim  who  ab- 
stracted them. '  Nor  was  there  any  legal  proof  that  Coimt  Amim 
meant  to  make  the  improper  use  suggested  of  any  documents  he 
might  hold.  It  was  shown  that  he  had  on  one  occasion  got  a 
statement  as  to  himself  inserted  in  a  Belgian  paper,  that  he  had 
negotiated  for  the  purchase  of  a  newspaper,  and  that  he  had  pro- 
bably had  some  communications  with  a  Vienna  editor  ;  but  what 
those  communications  were  was  not  shown.  A  legal  tribunal  could 
not  infer  from  these  things  that  he  had  withheld  or  abstracted 
public  documents  with  a  view  to  publish  them.  There  remained 
only  the  first  head  of  accusation.  WTien  he  left  Paris,  Count 
Arnim  took  with  him  a  series  of  despatches  about  ecdefdastical 
matters  which  lie  said  he  considered  not  suited  for  the  perusal  of 
his  successor  at  the  Embassy,  who  was  a  Catholic.  He  took  these 
despatches  with  him  to  Berlin,  thence  to  Carlsbad.  On  being 
asked  for  them,  he  first  said  that  he  did  not  think  he  was  bound 
to  give  them  up ;  but  a  day  or  two  afterwards  he  wrote  to  say  that, 
if  the  Foreign  Office  was  of  opinion  that  the  despatches  in  question 
belonged  to  it,  he  would  not  dispute  the  views  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  but  would  restore  them ;  and  this  accordingly  he  did.  The 
Court  held  that  he  must  have  known  that  these  despatches  be- 
longed to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  that  it  was  within  his  discretion 
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to  bring  them  to  Berlin  instead  of  leaving  them  at  Paris,  but  that 
he  could  have  no  legal  right  to  take  them  to  Carlsbad.  He  had 
thus  made  himself  guilty  of  the  offence  of  removing  public  docu- 
ments ;  and  accordingly  he  was  sentenced  to  three  months'  impri- 
sonment, the  imprisonment  he  had  already  undergone  counting  as 
one  month  of  the  term. 

From  this  sentence  both  the  Public  Prosecutor  and  Count 
Amim  decided  to  appeal. 

But  more  important  and  interesting  than  the  direct  issue  of 
the  trial  was  the  revelation  made  during  its  course,  of  the  sagacity 
and  breadth  of  statesmanship  with  which  Prince  Bismarck  had 
g^ded  the  course  of  affairs  as  between  Germany  and  her  beaten 
foe,  when  the  tendencies  of  his  uncomplying  ambassador  were  per- 
sistently showing  themselves  in  favour  of  the  party  which  repre- 
sented the  sympathies  of  Ultramontanism.  The  style  in  which 
the  two  stat^men  wrote  to  each  other  was,  to  say  the  least,  singu- 
lar, and  it  gave  a  curious  picture  of  the  sort  of  relations  tolerated 
in  German  official  life. 

Count  Amim,  when  he  was  rebuked  and  informed  that  his 
views  on  every  subject  of  importance  were  shallow  and  foolish, 
instead  of  resigning,  held  on  and  offered  more  views  of  the  same 
quality.  Prince  Bismarck,  instead  of  recalling  Count  Amim, 
taunted  and  abused  him.  Prince  Bismarck  could  not  recall  Count 
Amim  without  pressing  the  Emperor  harder  than  he  cared  to  press 
him ;  and  Count  Arnim  felt  that  he  could  not  be  recalled  easily, 
and  thought  that  he,  too,  had  friends  at  Court,  on  whose  support 
he  could  reckon.  One  great  advant?ige  for  Bismarck  the  Amim 
trial  had.  It  showed  his  countrymen  what  was  the  foreign  policy 
which  at  a  most  important  crisis  had  been  pursued  on  their 
behalf,  and  what  was  the  foreign  policy  which  they  had  escaped 
having  pursued  on  their  behalf.  If  Prince  Bismarck  had  nof  been 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  Count  Amim  might  have  been,  and  Germany 
now  knew  not  only  what  Prince  Bismarck  had  done,  but  what  he 
had  averted.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  nation  was  shown,  so  far 
as  it  could  be  judged  from  the  despatches  published  during  the 
recent  trial,  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  wise,  moderate,  far- 
seeing,  and  bold ;  and  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  Germans 
were  just  now  so  bound  up  with  the  soundness  of  their  foreign 
policy,  that  they  might  well  rejoice  to  have  come  to  know  this, 
although  they  had  come  to  know  it  in  a  questionable  manner,  at 
the  expense  of  Count  Amim's  personal  liberty. 

That  just  between  the  close  of  the  trial  and  the  sentence, 
when  the  great  majority  of  his  countrymen  were  thus  impressed 
with  Bismarck's  sagacity  and  energy,  as  revealed  in  his  despatches, 
and  his  popularity  stood  imusually  high,  it  should  be  announced 
that  the  great  Chancellor  had  resigned  office,  was  a  startling  sur- 
prise. A  momentary  contradiction  of  his  political  will  had 
angered  him,  and  perhaps  he  shrewdly  relied  on  the  feeling  in  his 
favour  to  shew  how  indispensable  he  really  was  to  the  nation's 
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sense  of  need.  The  contradiction  in  question  arose  out  of  the 
affair  of  one  Herr  Majuncke,  an  Ultramontane  Deputy,  who  had 
been  lately  imprisoned  for  press  offences.  By  a  vote  of  the  Diet, 
in  which  the  Liberals  made  common  cause  with  the  clerical  party, 
it  was  decided!  to  liberate  Majuncke,  on  the  ground  that  to  im- 
prison a  Deputy  while  the  Diet  was  sitting  was  illegal ;  and  Dr. 
Leouhardt,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  concurred  in  the  decision. 

This  it  was  which  induced  the  Chancellor  to  tender  his  resig- 
nation, saying  that  if  the  Liberal  party  impeded  his  course  he 
could  not  act.  But  neither  would  the  Emperor  hear  of  his  resig- 
nation, nor  the  party  which  was  mainly  devoted  to  him ;  and  a  visit 
from  the  Crown  Prince  was  remarked  as  an  additional  token  of  the 
general  confidence  reposed  in  the  great  statesman.  On  the  I8th, 
when  an  animated  debate  took  place  on  the  Secret  Service  Fund  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  Herr  von  Bennigsen,  a  leader  of  the  Ministerial 
party,  expressly  declared  that  ^^  his  political  friends  would  grant 
the  amoimt  demanded,  were  it  only  to  display  their  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  man  who  directs  the  policy  of  the  Empire.  After 
the  recent  publication  of  his  despatches,"  he  said,  "  All  Qerman 
patriots  would  honour  and  support  the  Chancellor  more  enthusi- 
astically than  ever.  The  sterling  sense,  manliness,  and  unalterable 
devotion  to  peace  manifested  in  those  documents  reflected  credit 
upon  the  Minister  and  the  country  he  served.  The  Secret  Service 
Money  was  principally  employed  in  warding  off  the  restless  attacks 
of  the  Ultramontane  party.  To  the  Minister  who  had  written 
those  memorable  despatches  the  money  asked  for  might  be  confi- 
dently entrusted." 

Herr  Windthorst,  who  represented  the  Ultramontane  interest 
on  the  occasion,  said  he  might  speak  the  more  openly,  as  he 
regarded  the  Chancellor's  alleged  intention  to  resign  as  a  mere 
(yi^age  dans  un  verve  cPeau.  But  though  Windthorst  tried  hard 
to  enlist  the  attention  of  the  House,  his  usual  courage  and  versa- 
tility failed  him  in  faiee  of  the  certain  and  crushing  defeat  his 
party  was  about  to  sustain.  The  Secret  Service  Fund  was  eventu- 
ally granted  with  all  votes  against  the  Ultramontanes,  Poles,  and 
Socialists.  The  result  was  immediately  telegraphed  to  the  Palace, 
where  a  Cabinet  Council  was  being  held  by  the  Emperor.  A  little 
later  Prince  Bismarck  appeared  in  Parliament,  to  all  appearance 
more  powerful,  more  trusted,  than  ever. 

Yet  this  trusted  Minister  was  not  wrong  when  he  had  said  of 
himself,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  that  he  was  the  "  best  hated 
man  of  |iny  coimtry  in  Europe."  Those  who  did  hate  him,  hated 
him  with  a  will ;  and  when  the  Prince  himself,  at  a  Parliamentary 
dinner,  stated  that  he  had  been  warned  by  the  police  of  a  fresh 
plot  against  his  life,  and  cautioned  not  to  venture  into  the  streets, 
except  in  a  closed  carriage,  attention  was  roused  to  a  ramifiication 
of  conspiracy,  of  which  but  a  clue  here  and  there  had  been  as  yet 
detected,  but  whose  underground  bearings  appeared  to  stretch 
beyond  the  boimdaries  of  Germany. 
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AUSTRIA. 

Thb  deliberations  of  the  newly  reformed  Legislature  at  Vienna, 
were  looked  forward  to  with  no  small  interest.  The  first  subject 
brought  before  it  was  one  of  special  moment,  being  the  regula- 
tion of  the  relations  between  the  Church  and  State,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  late  progress  of  Ultramontane  aggression,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  Ministry  formed  on  Liberal  principles.  The  reli- 
gious measures  introduced  into  the  Eeichsrath  by  the  Government 
of  Prince  Auersperg  on  January  21,  were  four  in  number. 

The  first,  in  laying  down  new  provisions  for  the  external 
relations  of  the  Catholic  Church,  aimed  at  abolishing  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  Concordat,  which  had  hitherto  remained  partially 
in  force.  In  regulating  the  position  of  clerical  functionaries,- it 
proposed  to  subject  the  appointment  of  priests  to  the  sanction  of 
Government,  and  reserved  to  the  latter  the  right,  under  certain 
conditions,  of  demanding  their  dismissal.  It  went  on  to  prescribe 
the  limits  of  spiritual  authority  exercised  by  priests;  to  lay  down 
rules  for  the  education  and  training  of  candidates  for  the  priest- 
hood ;  to  modify  the  rights  of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  the  right  of 
patronage,  the  rights  of  congregations ;  and  to  provide  for  the 
proper  appropriation  of  endowments,  reserving  to  the  State  the 
supreme  control.  The  second  measure  dealt  exclusively  with  the 
monastic  orders.  It  proposed  to  place  in  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment the  right  to  permit  or  prohibit  the  erection  of  convents  and 
monasteries,  leaving  members  free  to   quit  them  at  their  own 
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choice,  by  simply  making  a  declaration  to  the  purpose  before  a 
civil  magistrate.  The  third  Bill  provided  for  the  taxation  of 
clerical  endowments,  imposing  upon  them  a  progressive  tax  of  \ 
to  12^  per  cent.,  the  proceeds  to  be  appropriated  to  the  assistance 
of  the  lower  clergy.  The  fourth  BiU  related  to  the  recognition  of 
separate  religious  bodies,  facilitating  the  establishment  of  such 
l3odies,  and  in  so  far  benefiting  the  Old  Catholic  community, 
though  by  no  means  to  the  extent  desired  by  its  members. 

The  omission  of  a  Civil  Marriage  Bill  was  considered  by  the 
Liberals  as  a  serious  defect  in  the  programme,  and  as  hardly 
sufficiently  supplied  by  a  provision  enabling  Government  to  re- 
cognise dissenting  bodies,  under  certain  conditions. 

Though  these  laws  were  of  a  far  more  moderate  cfaaracter  than 
the  laws  enacted  imder  the  Falck  IjCgislation  in  Prussia,  they  were 
a  sore  mortification  to  the  head  of  the  Church  Catholic,  of  which 
the  Empire  of  the  Hapsburgs  had  been  in  all  time  past  so  firm  a 
stronghold.  On  March  9,  Pius  IX.  addressed  an  Encyclical 
letter  to  the  Austrian  Bishops,  condemning  the  new  Ecclesiastical 
Bills,  and  declaring  that  their  object  was  to  bring  the  Church  into 
most  ruinous  subjection  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  State.  He 
admitted  their  moderate  character  as  compared  with  those  recently 
passed  in  Prussia,  but  declared  them  to  partake  of  the  same  spirit 
and  character,  and  to  be  not  less  calculated  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Church.  He  renewed  his  protest  against  the 
rupture  of  the  Concordat  of  1855;  described  the  assertion  that  a 
change  was  brought  about  in  the  Church  by  the  dogma  of  In&Ui- 
bility,  as  a  pernicious  pretext ;  and  expressed  his  hopes  that  the 
Bishops  would  protect  the  rights  of  the  Church.  He,  at  the  same 
time,  annoimced  that  in  a  fresh  letter  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph, 
dated  the  7th  inst.,  he  had  adjured  His  Majesty  not  to  allow  the 
Church  to  be  handed  over  to  dishonourable  servitude,  and  his 
Catholic  subjects  to  be  visited  by  the  deepest  affliction. 

After  four  days'  discussion  the  general  debate,  on  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  closed  on  March  9,  in  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Eeichsrath,  Government  obtaining  a  majority  of  224  votes  against 
71.  The  debate  was  a  very  interesting  one.  At  the  head  of  the 
list  of  speakers  against  the  Bill  was  Count  Hohenwart,  and  he  was 
followed  by  almost  all  the  more  prominent  champions  of  the 
Clerical  party,  with  a  well  combined  array  of  objections.  Each 
speaker  had  chosen  the  line  of  argument  best  suited  to  his  own 
powers.  Count  Hohenwart,  as  the  Statesman,  chose  the  theme  of 
a  free  Church  in  a  free  State,  of  which  he  saw  a  violation  in  the 
Bill,  which  he  thought  so  much  the  more  glaring,  as  one  para- 
graph of  the  general  Constitution  distinctly  guaranteed  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  Church  in  her  own  internal  affairs. 
More  successful  in  his  way  was  Father  Greuter  from  Tyrol,  the 
pugnacious  and  energetic  Clerical  champion.  As  the  man  of  the 
people  he  spoke  of  the  feelings  of  the  Catholics,  which  were  deeply 
wounded  by  this  interference  of  Parliament  and  Government  with 
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;he  most  sacred  convictions  of  those  millions  of  Catholics  who 
composed  the,  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peoples  of  Austria. 
?rince  Czartoryski  stood  up  as  the  champion  of  provincial  rights. 
\ll  that  referred  to  matters  of  religion  and  worship,  belonged,  he 
aid,  to  the  Provincial  Diets,  not  to  the  Central  Legislature.  A 
ayman,  Weiss  von  Starkenfels,  took  it  upon  himself  to  defend 
/he  thesis  that  all  power  comes  from  God,  and  that  obedience  to 
jrod  must  go  before  obedience  to  men.  This  concluded  the  series 
>f  speeches  against  the  Bill  on  the  iirst  day. 

The  debates  of  the  second  and  third  days  were  less  exciting ;  but 
>n  the  fourth  and  last,  the  Ministerial  statements  warmed  up  the 
louse  to  enthusiasm. 

Often  had  the  Ministry  as  a  whole,  aud,  above  all,  Dr.  Strey- 
nayer,  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  had  to  bear  the  imputation 
>f  being  too  indulgent,  and  too  little  energetic  in  repelling  the 
encroachments  attempted  by  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  It  was  said 
hat  they  seemed  always  ready  to  overlook  any  little  ebullitions  of 
episcopal /rorwieurfi ;  that  they  were  endeavouring  to  find  a  modus 
nvendi  with  the  Tyrolese  clericals  about  the  interpretation  of  the 
aws  on  schools ;  and  they  were  strongly  suspected  of  not  being 
leartily  in  favour  of  the  civil  maniage  legislation.  The  debate  of 
MLarch  9  swept  away  all  these  misgivings.  The  Minister  of  Public 
iVorship,  while  disclaiming  any  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  encroaching  on  the  sacred  domain  6f  the  Church,  ex- 
)re8sed  the  firm  resolution  not  to  allow  religion  to  be  used  for 
K)litical  purposes  fraught  with  danger  to  the  State.  If  the  speech 
rf  Dr.  Streymayer  warmed  up  the  House,  the  few  words  by  the 
Minister  President,  Prince  Auersperg,  in  reply  to  divers  remarks 
oade  during  the  debate,  couched  as  they  were  in  happy  epigram- 
aatic  language,  produced  quite  a  burst  of  enthusiasm.  It  was 
anguage  that  came  from  the  heart  and  appealed  to  the  heart, 
{Specially  the  concluding  passages,  in  which  he  replied  to  the 
hreats  uttered  that  the  law  would  not  l>e  accepted  by  the  people, 
ind  would  be  opposed  by  them.  He  did  not  believe,  he  said,  that 
his  threat  was  a  serious  one,  but,  should  it  turn  out  true,  he 
kssured  the  House  that  the  present  Government  would  have  energy 
jnough  to  accept  the  struggle.  It  was  able  to  do  so,  because  it 
lad  never  provoked  conflicts ;  whenever  it  could  it  had  avoided 
hem.  All  the  more,  therefore,  was  it  its  duty  to  accept  the  struggle 
f  forced  upon  it,  and  he  hoped  that  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  able 
:o  end  it  in  favour  of  the  authority  of  the  State. 

For  minutes  after,  the  House  and  galleries  rung  with  the 
ipplause  which  this  enunciation  by  the  Minister  President  had 
jlicited,  audits  efiect  was  visible  afterwards  in  the  majority  which 
)assed  the  Bill,-  and  which  was  very  much  larger  than  any  one 
tnticipated,  being  224  votes  against  71.  The  debate  thus  ended 
n  a  great  triumph  for  the  Ministry, 

By  the  middle  of  May  the  Bills  regulating  the  position  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Austria,  and  the  contributions  to  be 
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made  towards  an  ecclesiastical  .fiind  for  covering  the  expenses  of 
Catholic  worship,  had  passed  both  Houses  and  received  the  Im- 
perial sanction.     Although  the  Pope  expressed  his  disapproval  of 
the  legislation,  and  the  representatives  of  the  hierarchy  in  the 
Upper  House  made  their  dissent  clear  in  every  way,  there  was  no 
bitterness  of  antagonism,  as  in  Prussia.     The  Pope  knew  that 
Francis  Joseph  was  a  good  Catholic  at  heart,  and  he  therefore 
dealt  tenderly  with  him  in  his  correspondence  on  the  subject ;  and, 
indeed,  when  the  Emperor  visited  his   Bohemian  dominions  in 
September,  the  answer  he  gave  to  the  address  of  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Prague — an  answer  which  was  not  reported  in  the 
official  papers — gave  serious  apprehensions  to  some  of  his  subjects 
of  his  personal  tendency  towards  Ultramontane  views.    He  re- 
gretted, he  said,  not  being  able  to  do  for  the  defence  of  the 
Church  what  the  promptings  of  his  heart  impelled.     And,  report- 
ing the  state  of  things  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  we  may  say 
that  very  little,  if  any,  opposition  has  as  yet  been  made  on  the 
part  of  the  bishops  to  the  application  of  the  new  Ecclesiastical 
Laws  passed  in  the  last  Session.     This  is  attributed  mainly  to  the 
firm  but  conciliatory  manner  in  which  the  civil  authorities  have 
exercised  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  new  laws.   There 
have  been,  indeed,  minor  differences,  as  it  could  not  well  be  other- 
wise ;  but  they  have  hitherto  been  amicably  settled,  and  nowhere 
has  there  been  a  trace  shown  of  that  systematic  opposition  which 
many  people  expected  and  predicted.     The  bishops  fought  against 
the  Bill  with  all  the  means  at  their  disposal ;  but  after  it  had 
become  the  law  of  the  country  they  submitted  to  it  with  a  good 
grace.     According  to  the  data  hitherto  collected,  the  tax  on  eccle- 
siastical benefices  is  estimated  to  produce  about  100,000{.,  which 
is  to  go  towards  improving  the  position  of  the  parochial  clergy. 

The  only  other  political  event  which  made  much  impression  at 
Vienna  this  simimer  was  the  unexpected  resignation  of  Baron 
Kuhn,  the  Minister  of  War.  It  was  unexpected  at  least  by  the 
public,  who  had  not  been  aware  of  the  departmental  opposition 
which  the  army  reforms  of  the  Baron  had  roused  against  him,  nor 
had  known  that  he  had  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Emperor 
once  already,  and  had  been  commanded  to  continue  in  office  as 
there  was  no  one  then  to  replace  him.  Baron  KoUer,  Commanding- 
General  and  Civil  Grovemor  of  Bohemia,  now  succeeded  to  his 
post  as  Minister  of  War. 

The  general  affairs  of  Austria  both  external  and  internal  this 
year  were  very  tranquil.  A  visit  of  the  Emperor  to  St.  Peters- 
burg in  February  gave  rise  to  various  comments  and  conjectures ; 
but  the  general  feeling  was  one  of  satisfaction,  in  the  belief  that 
it  indicated  the  close  of  that  state  of  chronic  hostility  which  had 
existed  between  the  Empires  of  Austria  and  Russia  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  a  further  guarantee  of  that  peace  which  both 
countries  so  much  needed  in  order  to  complete  the  process  of  trans- 
formation through  which  they  were  passing. 
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The  Emperor's  visit  to  Bohemia,  in  September,  aflforded  a 
marked  and  happy  contrast  to  the  circumstances  attending  a 
minilar  occurrence  six  years  before,  when  the  discontent  and  dis- 
affection of  the  Czech  population  had  made  themselves  painfully 
manifest. 

On  the  present  occasion  it  was  far  otherwise.  The  Emperor 
was  received  at  Prague  with  cordial  loyalty;  and  though  the 
address  of  the  Town  Council  showed  that  Czech  disaffection  was 
not  altogether  at  an  end,  yet  it  evinced  a  spirit  of  compromise 
which  gave  good  hope  for  the  future.  While  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Prague,  the  Emperor  paid  a  visit  to  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  kings  of  Bohemia  on  the  Hradscjiin,  where  still,  in  old  age 
and  seclusion  and  partial  imbecility,  lived  his  uncle,  the  late 
Emperor  Ferdinand,  who  had  abdicated  during  the  troubles  of 
1848. 

The  visit  was  almost  an  event.  For  twenty-five  years  the 
two  monarchs — the  one  crowned,  the  other  refusing  to  be  so  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  predecessor — had  not  met.  The  Empress 
Elizabeth  had  never  seen  her  uncle.  The  Empress  Anna  Maria 
was  the  person  who  did  the  honours  of  the  reception ;  for  the  old 
Emperor  was  confined  to  his  apartments. 

A  very  interesting  episode  of  this  year's  history  was  the  return 
of  the  Austrian  Polar  Expedition  after  its  two  years'  absence  in 
the  regions  of  ice.  The  "  Tegethoff,"  a  vessel  of  about  220  tons, 
and  built  for  the  purpose  at  Bremerhaven,  in  Norway,  had  quitted 
that  port  on  June  13,  1872,  with  the  object  of  finding  a  north- 
easterly passage  towards  the  coast  of  Siberia.  In  command  of  it 
were  Lieut.  Weyprecht  and  Lieut.  Payer.  The  crew  consisted  of 
twenty-foiu:  men.  It  started  in  the  wake  of  the  German  Expedi- 
tion of  1871,  got  up  at  the  initiative  of  the  well-known  geo- 
grapher Petermann,  according  to  whose  supposition  Nova  Zembla, 
the  shores  of  which  are  reached  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  offered  the 
best  chances  of  penetrating  towards  the  North  Pole.  It  was  on 
this  track  the  Expedition  started,  taking  Nova  Zembla  as  the 
basis  for  their  operations.  Losing  no  time,  they  made  their  way 
towards  the  end  of  August  some  120  miles  north-east  to  78^30% 
where  the  ship  was  enclosed  by  the  ice.  In  this  position  the 
explorers  had  to  pass  the  two  winters.  During  the  first  of  these 
— that  of  1872-73 — the  ship  drifted  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
to  73  deg.  longitude,  Greenwich.  In  the  summer  of  1873  it  was 
drifted  back  in  the  opposite  direction,  until,  on  August  3,  the  land 
was  sighted  which  will  now  be  known  under  the  name  of  Franz- 
Joseph  Land.  The  southernmost  point  of  it  lies  in  78**  51'  N.  lat. 
and  59**  K  long.  In  that  neighbourhood  the  Expedition  passed 
the  last  winter,  making  a  series  of  astronomical,  meteorological, 
and  magnetic  observations  of  great  interest.  In  March  and 
April  Lieutenant  Payer,  one  of  its  two  leaders,  undertook 
sledge  expeditions  through  the  newly-discovered  land.  He 
penetrated  up  to  82"*,  or  only  40'  less  than  Parry  in  1827,  but  he 
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saw  a  large  expanse  of  land  up  to  83^  The  land  which  separates 
the  newly-discovered  territory  from  Greenland  is  100  German  miles 
long  and  39  broad,  and  has  been  named  Austria ;  and  the  most 
northerly  point  sighted,  Cape  Vienna.  The  country  hias  the  same 
character  as  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla.  It  shows  elevations, 
but  is  on  the  whole  flat,  and  covered  with  glaciers  which  reach 
down  to  the  sea.  On  May  20  the  Expedition  left  their  ship,  the 
"  Tegethoff,"  the  position  of  which  had  become  hopeless.  It  had 
been  raised  seven  feet  on  the  ice  and  made  to  heel  over.  It  being 
thus  beyond  the  control  of  the  twenty  men  of  the  Expedition, 
they  left  in  three  sledge  boats  and  the  sledges  carrying  provisions. 
On  June  3  they  were  seven  nautical  miles  from  the  ship.  They 
could  not  penetrate  through  the  drift  ice,  and  a  fourth  sledge 
boat  was  fetched  from  the  ship.  Up  to  July  15  they  toiled  south- 
wards over  ice  fields  and  through  narrow  chaimels  in  the  ice ;  but 
strong  southerly  winds  foiled  their  attempts,  and  they  found  them- 
selves again  at  the  same  distance  from  the  ship.  Then  at  last 
northerly  winds  set  in,  which  enabled  them  to  reach  the  coast  of 
Nova  Zembla,  where  they  were  taken  up  by  the  Russian  whaler, 
which  brought  them  to  Vardoe. 

Lieutenant  Payer  published  in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  territory  discovered  by  himself  and  his  com- 
panions : — "  The  whole  territory,  so  &r  as  it  has  been  explored, 
is  about  the  same  size  as  Spitzbergen,  and  is  composed  of  several 
considerable  districts — the  principal  being  Wilczek-land  on  the 
east  and  Zichy-land  on  the  west — which  are  penetrated  by  numerous 
fiords  and  surrounded  by  many  islands.  A  huge  channel,  Austria 
Soimd,  divides  these  masses  lengthwise,  proceeds  northwards  from 
Cape  Hansa,  and  bends  to  the  north-east  under  the  82nd  d^pree 
of  north  latitude  below  Crown  Prince  Rudolph  Land  into  a  wide 
arm  of  the  sea,  which  we  were  able  to  follow  up  as  fiur  as  Cape 
Pesth  in  the  extreme  north.  The  predominating  rock  is  dolerite. 
Its  horizontal  stages  and  steep  truncated  conical  hills,  which  re- 
mind one  strongly  of  the  ambas  of  Abyssinia,  give  the  country  a 
special  character  of  its  own.  It  is  evidently  of  the  same  geological 
formation  as  north-eastern  Greenland.  The  average  height  of  the 
mountains  is  froin  2,000  to  3,000  feet ;  it  is  only  in  the  south- 
west that  they  attain  the  height  of  about  5,000  feet.  All  the  deep 
depressions  between  the  moimtain  chains  are  covered  with  glaciers 
of  such  gigantic  dimensions  as  are  only  seen  in  the  Arctic  regions. 
The  coasts  are  bounded  by  precipices  of  from  100  feet  to  200  feet. 
.  .  .  Tlie  vegetation  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  Greenland,  Spitz- 
bergen, and  Nova  Zembla,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  poorer  country 
in  the  world  in  this  respect.  Drift-wood,  mostly  rather  old,  was 
frequently  met  witli,  but  nowhere  in  any  great  quantity.  The  land 
is  apparently  uninhabited,  and  in  the  south  there  are  scarcely  any 
animals  to  be  seen  except  Polar  bears.  .  .  .  We  did  not  meet 
in  the  whole  course  of  our  explorations  with  a  single  place  which 
could  be  used  as  a  winter  harbour  by  any  futiure  expeidition.     In 
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TOOceeding  northwards  along  the  western  coast  of  Crown  Prince 
Kudolph  Land,  a  remarkable   change  manifested  itself  in  the 
natural  objects  surrounding  us.    A  blue-black  watery  sky  appeared 
in  the  north,  dull  yellow  mists  collected  under  the  sun,  the  tem- 
perature rose,  the  snow  softened,  and  the  rocks  were  covered  with 
thousands  of  birds.     Traces  of  bears,  hares,  and  foxes  were  every- 
where to  be  seen,  and  seals  were  lying  on  the  ice.    .    .    •    Our 
footing  now  became  uncertain ;  the  ice,  which  was  only  from  one 
to  two  inches  thick,  bent  under  us,  and  after  passing  Cape  Aiken 
we  came  to  the  open  water.     Before  us  was  the  dark  sea,  with  its 
icebergs  resting  upon  it  like  pearln.     Heavy  clouds  hung  down 
from  above,  through  which  the  sun's  rays  shone  straight  on  the' 
glittering  water ;  just  above  the  sun  was  a  second  fainter  sun,  and 
the  ice-covered  mountains  of  Crown  Prince  Eudolph  Land  stood 
out  with  a  rosy  glow  upon  them  from  the  undulating  mists.  .   .    . 
The  sea  was  covered  here  and  there  with  thin  ice ;  and  drift  ice  of 
moderate  thickness  extended  from  the  west  to  the  north-east  on 
the  horizon.     Taking  the  early  time  of  the  year  into  consideration, 
and  the  fact  that  a  west  wind  was  blowing,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
reason  why  this  part  of  the  sea  should  not  be  navigable  in  the 
sunmier.    ...    A  ship  brought  to  the  northern  coast  of  Zichy- 
land  might,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  proceed  northward  for  a  dis- 
tance of  from  ten  to  twenty  naval  miles ;  but  to  do  this  it  would 
first  have  to  get  through  Austria  Sound,  which  is  a  hundred  miles 
long.    .    .    .    What,  however,  was  much  more  interesting  to  us 
than  the  useless  question  of  the  navigability  of  this  remote  portion 
of  the  Polar  Sea,  was  the  fact  that  we  saw  before  us  new  and  ex- 
tensive territories  which,  covered  with  mountains,  could  be  fol- 
lowed from  the  north-west  to  the  north-east,  and  to  above  the  83rd 
degree  of  north  latitude.     The  most  northerly  landmark  of  this 
territory  is  an  imposing  elevation,  which  we  called  Cape  Vienna. 
.    .    .    What  we  observed  seemed  to  bear  out  to  a  certain  extent 
Petermann's  theory  of  an  inner  Arctic  archipelago.     It  is  remark- 
able that  there  are  numberless  icebergs  in  these  Polar  sounds, 
while  there  are  none  in  the  sea  of  Nova  Zembla.     There  is  no 
positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  currents,  but  the  absence  of  ice- 
bergs in  the  Nova  Zembla  sea  certainly  seems  to  indicate  that  they 
drift  to  the  north." 

The  return  of  Lieutenants  Wejrprecht  and  Payer,  with  their 
gallant  companions,  to  the  Austrian  capital  was  made  the  occasion 
of  much  joyous  felicitation  in  the  month  of  September.  On  ar- 
riving at  Vienna,  the  explorers  had  a  most  cordial  reception  from 
the  civil  and  military  authorities,  together  with  deputations  from 
local  bodies,  and  from  the  public  generally.  They  drove  in  car- 
riages through  the  streets,  and  the  houses  along  the  route  were 
decorated  in  honour  of  their  return.  An  extraordinary  sitting  of 
the  Geographical  Society  was  held,  at  which  the  Imperial  Crown 
Prince  Rudolph  and  all  the  Ministers  of  State  were  present.  The 
President   read   a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Koyal  Geo- 
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graphical  Society  in  London,  in  which  Lieutenants  Payer  and 
Weyprecht  were  spoken  of  as  standing  in  the  first  rank  of 
Arctic  explorers.  The  two  gallant  navigators  were  decorated 
with  the  Order  of  Leopold  by  the  Emperor.  It  is  understood  that 
a  second  Arctic  exploring  expedition,  to  start  next  summer,  is 
being  organised. 

On  the  opening  of  the  Autumn  Session  of  the  Beichsrath,  on 
October  20,  the  Minister  of  Finance  presented  the  estimates  for 
1875,  and  made  his  financial  statement.  The  expenditure  waa 
estimated  at  381,000,000  florins,  the  revenue  at  369,000,000, 
leaving  a  deficit  of  12,000,000  florins.  He  announced  that  there 
«was  a  falling  ofi*  in  the  proceeds,  above  all  of  indirect  taxation ;  an 
effect  of  the  financial  and  economical  crisis  of  the  previous  year; 
that  the  cash  reserve,  which  served  in  former  years  to  cover  the 
deficit,  was  exhausted ;  and  that  the  next  year's  deficit  was  to  be 
covered  by  an  issue  of  rente. 

These  estimates  were  passed  by  the  Lower  House  two  months 
later. 

The  last  two  sittings   of  the  Eeichsrath  before  its  adjourn- 
ment for  the  Christmas  recess,  were  interesting.     In  the  first  of 
them  the  social  or  workman's  question  was  brought  on.     The  asso- 
ciation called  VoUcatimme,  or  "popular  voice,"  had  a   petition 
presented  to  the  House,  in  which  they  asked  that  Workmen's 
Chambers  should  be  erected,  which,  like  the  existing  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  should  be  entitled  to   elect   a  certain 
number  of  members  to  the  fieichsrath.    The  Committee  appointed 
to  report  on  the  petition  proposed — first,  the  institution  of  such 
Workmen's  Chambers  wherever  they  might  seem  called  for  in  the 
workman's  interest,  but  without  the  right  of  sending  their  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Beichsrath ;  and  then  the  passing  of  a  Factory 
Bill  on  the  model  of  the  English  Act,  to  contain  provisions  about 
the  working  hours  of  women  and  children  under  a  certain  age,  and 
sanitary  regulations  of  factories  and  workshops.     Both  proposals 
were  accepted ;  the  proposal  to  give  these  Workmen's  Chambers 
the  right  of  representation  being  rejected.     The  interest  of  the 
sitting  was,  however,  not  so  much  in  the  resolutions  passed,  as  in 
tlie  debate,  which  brought  on  the  question  of  Universal  Sufirage. 
This  measure  found  advocates  on  the  two  extreme  sides  of  the 
House,  the  Democrats  and  the  Federals,  both  of  whom  see  in  Uni- 
versal Suffrage  the  most  appropriate  means  to  realise  their  views. 
The  champion  of  Federalism  made  no  secret  of  it,  indeed,  for  he 
declared   that   by  the   introduction  of  Universal  Sufirage  alone 
would  the  Slavonic  population  of  Austria  acquire  that  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  Austria  to  which  it  was  entitled  by  its  numbers. 
Dr.  Krouawetter,  the  champion  of  Austrian,  or  rather  of  Vienna 
suburb  democracy,  took  a  more  abstract  point  of  view,  and  argued 
from  the  innate  rights  of  men  and  the  great  principles  of  1789. 
Although  both  these  extreme  views  were  brilliantly  refuted  by 
Baron  Walterskirchen  and  Baron  Plener,  the  Reporter  of  the 
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Committee,  the  general  tenour  of  the  debate,  as  well  as  the  Reso- 
Intions  passed,  will  go  far  to  convince  the  mass  of  workmen  in 
Austria  that  though  not  represented  directly  in  the  Seichsrath, 
there  is  an  earnest  desire  in  the  Legislature  of  Austria  to  take 
their  interests  into  consideration. 

The  final  sitting  of  the  House  was  taken  up  by  the  decision  of 
the  long-pending  question  of  the  legality  of  the  election  of  the 
Great  Proprietors  of  Upper  Austria.  It  had  been  questioned  be- 
cause the  holders  of  clerical  benefices,  the  revenue  of  which  is 
derived  from  land,  had  been  admitted  to  vote.  The  question  was 
first  brought  forward  last  year  at  the  General  Election  in  Bohemia, 
where,  at  the  initiative  of  Dr.  Herbst,  the  leader  of  the  Left  in  ■ 
the  Beichsrath,  the  holders  of  such  benefices  were  not  admitted 
to  the  vote.  To  be  consistent,  the  party  could  not  but  apply  the 
same  rule  to  Upper  Austria.  The  Government  and  the  Centre, 
consisting  mainly  of  the  representatives  of  the  Great  Proprietors, 
were  against  such  a  general  application  of  the  rule  which  had  been 
laid  down  in  one  province.  They  were  joined  by  the  clerical 
fraction  and  the  Poles  ;  but  as  the  more  advanced  fraction  which 
is  against  everything,  favouring  the  clericals,  joined  the  Left,  this 
latter  carried  its  point  by  a  few  votes.  This  putting  down  of  the 
Ministry  by  the  bulk  of  its  usual  supporters  rather  jarred  upon 
the  harmony  which  had  otherwise  reigned  between  the  two  during 
the  Session. 

A  Ministerial  crisis,  which  had  been  pending  in  Hungary  since 
the  latter  part  of  1873,  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet 
in  the  month  of  March  this-  year.  It  will  be  instructive  to  con- 
dense from  the  account  given  by  the  Times  correspondent,  some 
account  of  the  political  situation  in  that  country,  as  gradually 
developed  since  the  institution  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 

When  the  national  compromise  was  made  with  Austria  in  1867, 
two  parties  and  a  fraction  stood  face  to  face  with  each  other.  The 
first  party  was  the  Eight,  which,  under  the  leadership  of  Deak,  had 
carried  the  compromise  by  a  large  majority.  Next  to  it,  the  Left, 
under  the  joint  leadership  of  Ghyczy  and  Tisza,  admitted  the 
necessity  of  closer  federation  with  Austria,  but  thought  that 
a  modification  might  have  been  found  by  which  Hungary 
might  have  had  a  more  independent  control  over  her  own  affairs. 
Although  much  smaller  in  numbers  thaji  the  Right,  the  Left, 
containing  as  it  did  some  men  of  the  highest  Parliamentary 
capacity,  with  great  influence  in  the  central  portion  of  Hungary, 
the  stronghold  of  the  sturdiest  portion  of  the  Magyar  race,  and 
commanding  as  it  did  more  or  less  the  whole  Protestant  interest, 
both  Lutheran  and  Calvinist,  might  well  claim  the  position  of  a 
Parliamentary  party.  Outside  of  both  was  a  small  fraction  of 
Irreconcilables,  or  Extreme  Left,  who  would  hear  of  no  com- 
promise, but  were  for  a  mere  personal  union  of  Austria  and 
Hungary  under  the  same  Sovereign,  such  as  had  been  devised 
in  1848:  wherefore  this  party  called  itself  likewise  the  Party  of 
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1848.  It  was  a  curious  mixture,  consisting  of  a  number  of  coimty 
politicians  and  agitators,  dating  from  1848,  when  tbey  had  ac- 
quired a  transient  notoriety ;  of  emigrants  returned  home  more  or 
less  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  Western  democracy ;  and,  gravi- 
tating towards  these,  of  the  representatives  of  Serb  and  Bouman 
nationality,  who  saw  in  the  compromise  between  Austria  and 
Hungary  only  an  attempt  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  Ger- 
man race  on  one  side,  and  of  the  Hungarian  on  the  other,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  other  races  which  went  to  compose  the  Empire. 

The  Left,  or  more  moderate  fraction  of  the  Opposition,  was 
thus  from  the  first  in  a  rather  awkward  position.  While  the  Right, 
or  Deak  party,  took  its  stand  on  the  compromise  of  1867,  and  the 
extreme  Left  fraction  stood  up  for  the  establishment  of  the  personal 
union  as  devised  in  1848,  the  moderate  Left  was  as  it  were  in  the  air 
between  the  two,  without  any  positive  policy.  It  accepted  neither 
solution,  yet  itself  had  none  to  offer.  The  awkwardness  of  the 
situation  was  felt ;  and  in  order  to  escape  from  it  the  more  ener- 
getic of  the  two  leaders  of  the  party  took  the  first  opportunity  in 
the  spring  of  1868  to  draw  up  a  programme.  This  progranmie 
scarcely  improved  the  position  of  the  party,  for  it  was  again  n^a- 
tive  rather  than  positive.  While  admitting  that  certain  interests 
existed  in  common  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  it  condemned  the 
Delegations — that  is,  the  Commissions  deputed  by  the  Austrian 
Reichsrath  on  one  side,  and  the  Hungarian  Parliament  on  the 
other,  as  agreed  upon  in  1867 — without  proposing  any  other  mode 
of  discussing  the  nation's  affairs  common  to  both.  Similarly,  the 
programme  admitted  the  necessity  of  common  defence;  but  it 
condemned  a  common  army,  standing  up  for  a  separate  Hungarian 
force,  without  proposing,  however,  any  mode  in  which  two  separate 
armies  could  co-operate  in  the  work. 

The  result  of  this  undecided  policy  became  apparent  in  the 
general  election  of  1869,  the  first  after  the  compromise  of  1867. 
This  was  the  first  opportimity  the  country  had  had  of  expressing  an 
opinion  on  the  compromise.  It  was  decidedly  favourable;  for, 
though  some  seats  were  lost,  a  majority  of  about  seventy  still  re- 
mained in  a  House  of  430,  for  the  Right,  or  D6ak  party.  But  the 
losses  of  the  ruling  party  did  not  prove  the  gains  of  the  Left, 
which  lost  more  in  proportion ;  while  the  extreme  fraction  came 
out  with  a  decided  gain.  The  country  had  shown  that  it  under- 
stood the  policy  of  a  compromise  with  Austria,  and  had  found  a 
onod/us  vivendi  which  seemed  to  work  fairly ;  and  that  it  likewise 
understood  those  who  were  for  no  connection  at  all  with  Austria 
except  through  the  person  of  the  same  Sovereign ;  but  that  it  had 
no  inclination  for  a  policy  which  admitted  the  necessity  of  regu- 
lating some  affairs  in  common  with  Austria,  but  at  the  same  time 
insisted  on  the  full  freedom  of  Hungary  to  manage  all  her  affairs 
independently. 

At  the  last  general  election,  in  1872,  the  country  spoke  more 
positively  than  before.    The  majority  became  larger  than  it  ever 
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had  lieen,  the  extreme  fraction  got  a  small  accession  of  strength, 
and  all  this  at  the  expense  of  the  Left,  which  from  140  dwindled 
down  to  about  eighty.  Those  who  had  already  for  some  time  re- 
garded the  position  as  untenable  thought  the  time  come  to  get  out 
of  it  by  accepting  the  arrangement  with  Austria,  and  taking  up  a 
position  as  a  true  Parliamentary  party ;  and  when  they  did  not 
succeed  in  carrying  their  views,  Ghyczy,  one  of  the  leaders,  and 
some  twenty  with  him,  left  the  party  and  formed  a  new  one,  which 
took  the  name  of  the  Centre. 

The  schism  which  had  thus  occurred  in  the  Left  did  not 
remain  without  influence  on  the  Eight.  Composed  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  elements,  and  kept  together  only  by  the  necessity 
of  defending  the  compromise  with  Austria,  as  the  attacks  against 
this  compromise  relaxed,  the  difierent  shades  of  opinion  existing 
within  its  ranks,  came  more  and  more  to  the  foreground.  Just 
about  the  same  time  Deak,  the  leader,  who  had  wielded  so  long 
an  undisputed  authority,  was  laid  on  a  sick-bed.  His  authority 
had  been  too  absolute  to  allow  any  one  to  take  his  place.  The 
Ministry,  deprived  of  the  countenance  of  his  authority,  was  less 
and  less  able  to  keep  the  reins ;  and  thus  the  curious  spectacle 
came  to  be  seen  of  a  Ministry  with  a  nominal  majority  of  about 
100,  and  yet  which  never  knew  when  it  might  be  defeated  by  an 
adverse  vote.  It  was  tolerated  rather  than  supported  by  the  party 
which  was  fast  being  decomposed  into  fractions,  almost  more  hos- 
tile towards  each  other  than  towards  the  more  moderate  shades  of 
the  Opposition. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  way  out  of  the  diflSculty 
appeared  to  be  a  coalition,  or  rather  the  formation  of  a  new  party 
strong  enough  to  carry  on  the  Government ;  and  on  March  10,  of 
the  present  year,  the  Emperor  came  down,  at  the  request  of  the 
late  Minister  President,  who  tendered  his  resignation,  and  received 
the  mission  to  try  to  bring  about  a  coalition  with  the  Centre  and 
the  Left.  The  question  was  how  to  find  a  mode  by  which  the 
compromise  concluded  with  Austria  should  remain  intact,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  secure  an  honourable  retreat  for  the  Left,  which 
had  so  long  agitated  against  this  compromise  as  a  bad  one. 
Tisza,  the  leader  of  the  Left,  proposed  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  make  a  declaration  that  he  still  believed  a  better  compromise 
might  have  been  made,  and  was  still  practicable,  but  that  he  did 
not  think  this  the  time  to  press  the  question,  reserving  to  himself, 
however,  the  right,  when  he  thought  the  time  had  come,  to  make 
proposals  to  the  Ministry  and  to  His  Majesty  with  regard  to  a  re- 
vision of  the  compact  with  Austria.  But  neither  M.  Szlavy  nor 
Count  Andrassy  thought  this  proposal  acceptable.  They  had, 
indeed,  no  objection  to  M,  Tisza  declaring  that  he  thought  a 
better  compromise  might  have  been  possible ;  but  they  required 
that  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  Ministry  he  should  engage  to 
make  no  proposals  for  the  alteration  of  the  existing  compact. 
When  the  internal  questions,  for  the  solution  of  which  the  coali- 
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tioh  was  desirable,  were  settled ;  if,  then,  he  should  think  tlie 
time  was  come  for  proposing  changes  in  the  international  compact, 
he  might  do  so,  but  this  could  be  only  after  he  should  have  left 
the  Ministry.  The  difference  was  not  one  of  words  alone,  but 
of  principle,  for  it  amoimted  to  this ;  whether  a  Ministry  was  to 
be  formed,  if  not  for  the  special  purpose  of  making  alterations  in 
the  compromise  with  Austria,  at  all  events  a  Ministry  which  one 
of  the  prominent  members  of  the  Cabinet  entered  on  the  express 
imderstanding  that  he  might  make  proposals  tending  to  such 
alterations.  This  would  have  been,  as  it  were,  to  reopen  the 
whole  question  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  in  the  settlement  of 
which,  by  the  agreement  of  1867,  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
on  both  sides  had  acquiesced. 

An  understanding  with  £he  Left  being  thus  impossible,  for  the 
moment  at  any  rate,  there  remained  still  the  chances  of  a  coalition 
with  the  Centre.  There  were  no  original  differences  to  be  appre- 
hended with  that  body,  the  reason  of  its  secession  from  the  Left 
having  simply  been  that  it  had  acquiesced  in  the  existing  arrange- 
ment with  Austria.  Still  the  first  attempt  made  by  M.  Sdavy 
failed,  owing  to  a  rather  exaggerated  delicacy  on  the  part  of  the 
leader,  M.  Ghyczy,  who  feared  that  his  acceptance  of  office  might 
cause  his  secession  from  the  Left  to  be  misinterpreted ;  and  M. 
Szlavy,  seeing  that  his  plan  of  a  coalition  Ministiy  had  &iled, 
begged  His  Majesty  to  entrust  some  one  else  with  the  formation 
of  a  Government. 

M.  Bitto,  formerly  Minister  of  Justice,  and  of  late  President 
of  the  Lower  House,  was  then  called  in  to  form  a  Ministry,  and 
he  proved  more  successful  in  the  task  than  his  predecessor.  Twice 
twenty-four  hours  were  sufficient  to  convince  M.  Ghyczy  and  his 
party  that  a  mistake  had  been  committed  in  not  accepting  office. 
His  patriotism  was  appealed  to,  and  he  yielded  to  the  solicitations 
made  to  him  from  the  most  influential  quarters.  Though  the 
party  he  brought  with  him  was  small,  his  authority  as  one  of  .the 
old  Parliamentary  champions,  and  only  second  to  Deak  in  popu- 
larity all  over  the  country,  could  not  but  be  looked  upon  as  a 
great  accession  of  strength  to  any  Government. 

In  the  meantime,  considerable  satisfaction  was  felt  by  the 
public  at  the  solution  which  had  been  found,  for  it  had  put  a 
stop  to  the  process  of  disintegration  which  was  going  on  in  the 
majority,  and  which  would  soon  have  made  a  strong  Government 
impossible. 

The  new  Ministry  had  a  tough  battle  to  fight  when  the  finan- 
cial proposals  were  brought  forward  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  Opposition  thought  fit  to  raise  the  question  of  confidence, 
and  for  two  days  made  a  desperate  onslaught  on  the  Qt)vemment. 
Ghyczy,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  who,  following  his  better  con- 
victions, had  left  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition  last  year,  was 
attacked,  and  bitter  were  the  things  he  had  to  listen  to  while  pas- 
sages of  speeches  delivered  by  him  in  the  House  were  read  to 
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wove  an  inconsistency  between  his  views  once  and  now ;  but  more 
Ihan  anything  else  he  ¥ras  reproached  with  the  want  of  a  detailed 
jdjMi,  according  to  which  the  balance  between  revenue  and  expen- 
fbture  could  be  restored.  As  to  the  first  point,  he  said  he  could 
iakye  it  to  posterity  to  judge  whether  he  had  not  acted  rightly  in 
giving  up  a  barren  opposition  directed  against  the  compromise 
iritii  Austria  after  this  had  been  consolidated,  especially  consider- 
ing that  a  bilateral  contract  could  not  be  altered  by  the  Hungarian 
THet  alone.  As  to  his  plan  for  restoring  the  equilibrium  in  the 
finances,  he  confessed  his  inability  to  invent  a  mode  by  which  this 
ecnild  be  done  suddenly.  He  had  proposed  a  series  of  reductions 
and  of  financial  measures  by  which  he  thought  a  considerable  step 
would  have  been  taken  in  that  direction,  and  this  was  as  much  as 
could  be  done  safely.  Next  year  more  might  be  done.  The  plan 
of  thus  ordering  the  finances  gradually  and  systematically  was  not 
the  most  brilliant  way  of  dealing  with  the  diflBculty,  but  he  con- 
sidered it  the  only  practical  way.  The  House  endorsed  his  opinion, 
for  it  gave  the  Ministry  the  authorisation  asked  for  by  a  majority 
of  102  out  of  390  votes.  Another  question  was  to  give  power  to 
levy  the  contingent  of  40,000  recruits  which  Hungary  has  to  fiu-- 
nish  in  1875  for  the  common  army.  As  the  law  is  quite  clear  on 
the  point,  the  Bill  was  passed  with  an  overwhelming  majority, 
only  the  extreme  fraction  voting  against  it.  But  it  brought  up 
the  whole  question  of  army  organisation,  which  has  more  and 
more  pushed  itself  into  the  foregroimd  of  late,    i 


ITALY. 

In  Italy  this  year  the  general  course  of  affairs  was  peaceful  and 
prosperous,  leaving  little  for  the  historian  to  narrate.  The  re- 
ligious movement  which  was  convulsing  Germany  and  other  coun- 
tries besides,  and  which  was  watched  with  eager  attention  by 
England  and  America,  was  looked  upon  south  of  the  Alps  with 
perfect  indifference.  *'  A  free  Church  in  a  free  State  "  was  the 
motto  of  the  Italians  as  a  nation,  and  their  practice  was  to  observe 
the  strictest  neutrality  between  the  contending  parties.  In  the 
matter  of  a  Bill  on  elementary  instruction  for  the  people,  which 
was  before  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament  in  January,  the 
religious  question  proved,  however,  not  so  easy  to  deal  with  as  had 
been  imagined.  The  Italians  had  started  in  their  political  career 
with  an  unbounded  faith  in  freedom.  In  a  struggle  between  the 
priest  and  the  schoolmaster  they  thought  that  the  issue  could 
not  be  doubtful,  and  they  did  not  take  into  accoimt  the  material 
and  moral  disadvantages  imder  which  they  appeared  in  the  field. 
They  did  not  see  that  the  Church  had  possession  on  her  side ; 
that  she  could  rely  on  an  old,  strong,  and  compact  organisation  ; 
on  an  army  of  teachers  placed  above  want  by  her  endowments, 
revelling  in  the  ease  of  their  claustral  life,  and  free  from  those 
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domestic  tics  and  burdens  which  even  in  the  most  advanced  and 
flourishing  communities  still  weigh,  and  will  perhaps  for  ever 
weigh  upon  the  ill-paid  lay  schoolmaster.  It  was  proposed  that 
the  State  should  by  this  new  law  take  upon  itself  the  management 
of  public  instruction,  allowing  at  the  same  time  full  and  unlimited 
freedom  to  private  institutions,  and  recognising  as  such  those 
ecclesiastical  and  monastical  establishments  which  in  former  times 
monopolised  the  training  of  the  Italian  youth,  imder  the  denomi- 
nation of  Ignorantinij  Scolopii,  &c.  The  State  itself  proclainied 
neutrality  in  all  matters  connected  with  creed  and  worship ;  it 
professed  to  give  no  religious  instruction  of  any  kind,  leaving 
parents  to  deal  with  their  children  in  that  respect  according  to 
their  convictions ;  but  with  a  ^'iew  to  exonerate  the  public  schools 
from  the  charge  of  being  inmioral  as  well  as  Crodless,  a  clause  in 
the  Bill  under  discussion  provided  that  ^^  In  all  elementary  schools, 
together  with  the  earliest  notions  respecting  the  institutions  of 
the  State,  should  be  taught  the  maxims  of  social  justice  and 
morality  on  which  those  institutions  are  founded ;  and  for  that 
purpose  a  little  manual,  approved  by  the  Government  upon  the 
advice  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  shall  be 
drawn  up  and  rendered  obligatory  throughout  the  kingdom."  One 
of  the  Deputies  belonging  to  the  Clerical  Opposition,  Bortolucci, 
presented  to  the  Chamber  a  dilemma  analogous  to  the  one  once 
attributed  to  Omar,  insisting  that  ^^  either  the  proposed  Manual 
was  good  and  it  could  only  be  the  Catechism,  or  it  was  not  the 
Catechism,  and  therefore  it  must  be  rejected  as  necessarily  bad  ;** 
but  the  orator's  voice  was  drowned  by  the  uproar  of  the  Chamber, 
which  on  the  bare  mention  of  *'  the  Gospel "  cried  out  that  "  this 
was  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  for  sermons ;"  and  the  Assembly, 
while  approving  the  clause  concerning  the  introduction  of  the 
"  Moral  Manual "  into  the  public  schools,  threw  the  responsibility 
of  dealing  with  the  religious  question  upon  the  Municipalities  by 
simply  "  giving  the  Communes  the  power  of  suppressing  religious 
instruction  in  the  schools." 

In  March,  after  a  discussion  which  lasted  a  whole  week,  and  at 
one  moment  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  Minghetti 
Administration,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted  almost  imani- 
mously  the  Bill  empowering  the  King's  Government  to  spend 
79,700,000  f.  (3,188,OO0i.)  in  works  of  fortification.  This  Bill 
is  only  part  of  a  great  scheme  by  which  the  Minister  of  War. 
General  Ricotti,  undertook  in  1871  a  complete  reorganisation  of 
the  national  defences  at  an  outlay  of  317,000,000  f.  (12,680,000/.), 
By  these  means  the  Minister  proposed  to  enable  his  country  to 
muster  an  effective  Army  of  300,000  men,  with  a  Militia  of 
200,000,  to  be  recruited  at  the  rate  of  60,000  to  65,000  yearly, 
and  maintained  at  an  annual  cost  of  149,000,000  f.  (5,960,000/.). 
This  rate  of  expenditiure,  however,  owing  to  the  rise  in  price  of 
provisions,  had  to  be  increased  in  the  Budget  of  1874  to 
165,000,000  f.  (6,600,000/.).       The  Minister  contemplated,  be- 
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cideB,  employing  317,000,000  f.  in  the  armament  and  equipment 
of  this  force,  and  in  a  complete  system  of  fortifications.  Of  this 
nm,  43,500,000  f.  (1,740,000^.)  has  akeady  been  spent.  The 
remaining  274,000,000  f.  (10,960,000^.)  was  to  be  distributed 
over  a  period  of  ten  to  twelve  years.  By  the  present  Bill,  of  the 
79,700,000  f.  to  be  spent  in  fortifications,  16,100,000  f. 
(644,0002.)  was  to  be  applied  to  the  fortresses  on  the  frontier ; 
80,000,000  f.  (800,0002.)  to  the  construction  of  a  fortified  camp 
in  Borne,  and  another  in  Capua ;  and  23,600,000  f.  (944,0002.)  to 
works  for  the  defence  of  the  coasts.  To  this,  which  was  the 
3Iiiiisterial  proposal,  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Chamber 
wished  to  add  an  expenditure  of  88,500,000  f.  (3,540,0002.)  for 
more  extensive  Works  on  the  frontier,  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  on  the  coasts.  Their  project,  however,  was  not  to 
be  allowed  to  come  imder  discussion  until  the  Chamber  should 
have  disposed  of  the  financial  measures  lately  laid  before  the  House 
by  the  Minister  Minghetti.  The  Ministerial  proposal,  and  indeed 
any  proposal  tending  to  secure  Italy  from  foreign  invasion,  could 
not  fail  to  be  received  with  favoiu:  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
Italian  Government :  the  only  opposition  arose  from  those  who 
considered  the  measures  imder  discussion  either  insufiicient  to  the 
need  or  exceeding  it ;  or,  again,  from  those  who  wished  for  a  more 
prompt  execution  of  the  contemplated  works,  and  consequently  of  an 
outlay  of  the  funds  voted  in  a  shorter  period  of  years ;  or,  finally, 
from  those  who  objected  to  the  proposal  altogether,  as  unsuited  to 
the  financial  and  economical  conditions  of  the  country.  The 
question  was  settled,  however,  by  a  declaration  of  Signer  Min- 
ghetti himself,  who  engaged  that  the  execution  of  all  the  Govern- 
ment schemes  connected  with  the  War  Department  should  be  kept 
within  the  limits  of  a  yearly  expenditure  of  185,000,000  f. 
(7,400,0002.)  — 165,000,000  f.  (6,600,0002.)  for  ordinary,  and 
20,000,000  f.  (800,0002.)  for  extraordinary  expenses.  To  fulfil 
this  engagement  the  Government  would  probably  be  compelled  to 
make  some  reduction  in  the  effective  force,  as  well  as  to  postpone 
at  least  some  of  the  contemplated  works  of  fortification. 

Finance,  as  usual,  proved  the  one  stumbling  block  to  Minis- 
terial tranquillity  in  Italy.  Two  months  later  the  Minister  was 
defeated  on  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  his  financial 
scheme.  He  had  in  former  sittings  been  able  to  carry  the  greater 
part  of  his  Budget.  The  debates  had  been  long  and  obstinate, 
but  in  the  end  he  had  prevailed.  He  had  persuaded  the  Chamber 
to  give  the  Goverament  the  heavy  tax  on  house  property,  which 
had  previously  belonged  to  the  Communes  for  local  piurposes.  He 
liad  extended  the  tobacco  monopoly  to  Sicily,  in  spite  of  fierce 
opposition  from  the  representatives  of  those  rather  independent 
islanders.  In  one  of  the  divisions  the  Government  had  a  majority 
of  two  votes  only.  Week  after  week  passed  away  in  prolix  debaters, 
and  every  important  section  of  the  scheme  had  been  voted  with 
but  one  exception.     This  was  the  Bill  for  raising  a  revenue  by 
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Rtamping  and  registering  deeds.  The  opposition  was  vigorously 
headed  by  persons  conversant  with  business,  who  of  course  wore 
able  to  make  most  forcible  objections.  On  May  21,  after  four 
days'  debate,  in  which  the  Minister  had  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost,  th(»  Cham])er  gave  a  preliminary  approval  of  the  Bill, 
but  only  by  a  majority  of  190  to  179.  This  was  generally  looked 
upon  as  fatal  to  the  scheme.  But  Signer  Minghetti  was  obstinate. 
He  was  persuaded  of  the  financial  success  of  his  project  if  it 
could  only  l>e  vot^d ;  for  under  the  present  law  there  was  large 
evasion  of  the  duties  actually  in  existence,  and  individuals  were 
taxed  unecpially,  while  the  State  suffered  in  its  revenue.  To  deter 
]  people  fruni  evading  the  law  by  declaring  all  unstamped  docu< 
mcTits  invalid  was  the  only  remedy  for  the  evil,  and  it  was  a  com- 
plete one.  To  the  Minister  the  measure  of  the  hostility  to  the 
Bill  was  the  measure  of  its  advantages.  He  persevered  accordingly, 
and  tlie  debate  was  renewed  on  a  further  stage  of  the  BilL  The 
most  important  clauses  had  been  voted  by  small  but  sufficient 
majorities ;  but  on  tlie  24th  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  scheme  as 
a  whole,  and  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  one — the  numbers 
being  166  to  165. 

The  next  day  Signer  Minghetti  announced  to  the  Chamber  that 
he  had  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  King.  The  King,  however, 
did  not  accept  it,  and  consequently  the  Ministry  remained,  with 
the  imderstanding  that  it  would  adapt  its  course  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Cliamlier.  Tlie  vote  of  the  24th  was  to  be  respected,  and  the 
(Tovernment  was  to  present  a  new  financial  measure  in  place  of 
that  which  liad  failed  of  success. 

Hut  Minghetti  was  doomed  to  more  defeats.  In  consequence  of 
the  ill-success  of  his  financial  measures,  from  which  he  had  hoped  for 
an  increase  to  the  revenue  of  50,000,000  f.,  but  which  would  now 
barely  yield  30,000,000  f.,  he  declared  that  no  new  expenditure 
should  be  voted,  and  therefore  decided  to  withdraw  the  Bill  on 
the  national  defence  which  had  already  been  voted  in  the  Chamber 
and  was  now  before  the  Senate.  In  both  Houses  he  was  overruled. 
The  Italian  Parliament  seemed  determined  neither  to  increase  the 
revenue  n(^r  to  reduce  the  expenditure.  Italian  politicians  have 
an  luibounded  confidence  in  the  elasticity  of  their  revenue.  They 
siiy  that  there  has  been  a  constant,  though  gradual,  falling  off  in 
the  deficit,  and  that  without  any  effort  on  their  part  to  restore 
the  })alance  it  will  eventually  altogether  disappear,  either  by  re- 
productive works,  which  in  their  opinion  will  be  sure  to  yield 
much  more  than  they  cost,  or  by  opening  new  ways  of  communica- 
tion and  giving  a  new  impulse  to  the  productiveness  and  to  the 
export  trade  of  the  whole  country,  and  especially  of  those  Southern 
Provinces  w^hich  are  still  so  backward  in  all  the  means  and 
appliances  of  modem  civilisation.  With  respect  to  the  Bill  for 
the  national  defences,  their  idea  is  that  the  very  existence  of  the 
Country  depends  on  its  ability  to  take  the  field  oven  alone,  if  need 
be,  to  ward  off  a  foreign  enemy.     To  put  Italy  in  a  thorough 
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state  of  defence  by  land  and  sea  would  require  an  outlay  of  at  least 
800,000,000  f. ;  but  for  the  present  only  79,000,000  f.  were  said 
to  be  needed  for  fortification  works  of  urgent  necessity.  This 
flom,  accordingly,  Signor  Minghetti  found  himself  obliged  to  grant, 
whether  willingly  or  not,  for  his  Minister  for  War  (Signor  Eicotti) 
iaaisted  upon  it,  and  found  Menabrea  and  Gialdini  and  many  other 
Generals  in  the  Senate  to  support  him. 

After  the  vote  of  Whit-Sunday,  Signor  Sella  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim that  the  defeat  of  the  BUI  for  annulling  unstamped  and  un- 
r^pistered  acts  was  ^^  a  financial  Novara."  But  sanguine  people 
saw  reason  to  take  comfort  even  from  that  ominous  warning,  say- 
ing as  that  disastrous  battle,  which  seemed  to  have  dealt  a  death- 
blow to  the  national  cause,  marked  the  date  from  which  success 
constantly  accompanied  it,  so  that  vote  which,  according  to  Sella, 
was  decisive  as  to  the  fate  of  Italian  finance  may  be  found  to  have 
closed  the  period  in  which  things  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  to  have  ushered  in  the  time  when  they  must  begin  to  mend. 

March  23,  being  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  King  Victor 
KmrnanueFs  accession  to  the  throne,  was  observed  as  a  national 
holiday.  In  replying  to  an  address  of  the  Italian  Senate,  the 
King  said : — "  The  work  of  national  independence  has  been 
achieved  because  we  have  combined  our  own  independence  with  re- 
spect for  the  independence  of  others,  and  our  claim  for  rights  of  the 
State  with  respect  for  religion."  To  the  address  of  the  Deputies 
he  replied : — "  The  Parliament  has  given  us  a  great  example  of 
liberty,  which  has  remained  intact  by  reason  of  the  harmony  prevail- 
ing between  the  Crown  and  the  national  representatives."  To  the 
Magistracy  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Public  Accounts  Department : — 
'*  The  people  regard  as  supreme  benefits,  respect  for  law  and  the 
protection  of  their  rights."  To  the  Army  and  Navy : — *'  I  rejoice 
to  see  myself  among  those  with  whom  my  youth  was  passed,  and 
whose  hopes  and  dangers  I  have  shared.  I  shall  always  have  at 
heart  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  to  whose 
guardianship  in  time  of  need  the  rights  of  the  country  are  secmrely 
confided."  To  the  representatives  of  the  Scientific  and  Artistic 
Societies : — "  The  period  upon  which  we  are  entering  needs  help 
from  science  and  the  arts  of  peace.  Public  works,  manufactures, 
and  commerce  will  contribute  to  restore  to  Italy  her  ancient 
grandeur." 

Deputations  also  presented  addresses  to  the  King  from  nu- 
merous towns  and  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  in  acknowledging 
which  Victor  Emmanuel  said  : — "  I  feel  deeply  these  spontaneous 
demonstrations  from  the  people.  The  unity  of  Italy  is  now  a 
pledge  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  A  principle  equally  salutary  to 
civilisation  and  religion  was  established  when  Eome  became  the 
capital  of  Italy.  After  God  we  owe  all  to  the  merit  of  the  Italian 
people.  Liberty  has  awakened  the  glorious  traditions  of  the 
Italian  municipalities,  and  the  exercise  of  local  liberties  de- 
pendent upon  the  national  unity,  is  a  soiurce  of  prosperity.     We 
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shall  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  well  employed  our  life  if  we  leave 
the  country  well-ordered,  prosperous,  and  united.'' 

The  Dissolution  of  Parliament,  for  which  the  King  signed  a 
decree  on  September  20,  was  followed  a  few  weeks  afterwards  by  a 
general  election,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Bight  carried 
275  places,  the  Left  199,  while  "  doubtful "  members  were  reckoned 
at  34.  On  the  whole  the  Government  had  reason  to  be  satisfied. 
The  King,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  expressed  his  gratitude 
to  the  Italian  people  for  the  proofs  of  affection  he  had  received 
from  them  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
accession.  He  hoped  that  the  new  Legislature  would  zealously 
pursue  the  work  of  reorganisation  commenced  by  its  predecessor. 
Bills  embodying  a  new  Penal  Code,  a  law  relating  to  commercial 
companies,  and  a  law  for  guaranteeing  public  safety  in  certain  pro- 
vinces, would  be  laid  before  Parliament.  After  speaking  in  terms 
of  warm  interest  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  King  said  the 
Ministry  would  submit  Bills  for  the  reorganisation  of  some  taxes ; 
and  continued : — "  Meanwhile,  we  must  only  incur  expenses  of 
evident  urgency,  and  when  authorising  them,  at  the  same  time 
provide  the  means  of  meeting  them.  Thus  it  will  become  pos- 
sible to  establish  a  financial  equilibrium  and  lighten  the  sacrifices 
nobly  and  courageously  borne  by  the  people."  Respecting  foreign 
affairs,  the  King  was  happy  to  say  that  Italy  maintained  friendly 
relations  with  all  foreign  Powers.  He  regarded  the  friendship  of 
other  nations  for  Italy  as  the  recompense  of  the  firmness  and 
moderation  of  the  Italian  people.  "Liberty  united  to  order," 
continued  His  Majesty,  *'  can  solve  the  most  difficult  problems, 
and  Italy,  by  continuing  in  that  path,  cannot  fail  to  accompUsh 
her  glorious  destiny."  The  King  concluded  by  expressing  his 
constant  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
population,  and  his  gratitude  to  God  for  the  abundant  harvest  of 
the  present  year.  He  was  frequently  interrupted  by  applause  in 
the  course  of  his  speech. 

The  chief  internal  trouble  of  Italy  this  year  consisted  in  the 
prevalence  of  brigandage,  to  some  degree  even  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Eome  and  other  cities  in  the  central  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
but  to  a  much  more  alarming  extent  in  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Signor  Minghetti,  in  a  speech  to  his  constituents  at  LegDago, 
thus  alluded  to  the  evil : — "  Permit  me,  signori,  to  touch  on  a 
very  painful  subject.  There  are  some  provinces  in  the  kingdom 
in  which  evils  of  long  standing,  of  past  centuries,  are  gradually 
acquiring  new  power.  Crimes  of  bloodshed  and  plunder  are 
greatly  on  the  increase.  Jkigandage  in  all  its  forms  is  being  re- 
newed; assassins  and  thieves  are  showing  an  audacity  beyond 
all  belief.  On  the  other  hand,  the  timidity  of  honest  persons  is 
becoming  such  that  they  have  no  longer  the  power  of  offering 
resistance.  Witnesses  cannot  be  found,  and  jurymen  refuse  to  act ; 
the  magistrates  themselves  are  intimidated.  The  landowner  can 
no  longer  visit  his  estates,   and   during   certain   hours   men   of 
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business  do  not  dare  to  leave  their  houses  and  go  about  the  streets 
of  the  city;  everyone  trembles  for  those  dear  to  them.  This 
lamentable  consequence  has  the  effect  of  increasing  licence,  and  of 
providing  brigands  with  intermediaries — manutengoli ;  thus  the 
effect  and  the  cause  react  upon  each  other.  Is  it  possible  to  allow 
this  state  of  things  to  continue  ?  Is  it  possible  for  a  civilised 
people  to  become  accustomed  to  live  in  the  midst  of  such  enor- 
mities? The  answer  of  each  honest  mind  must  be  absolutely 
*  No  1 '  If  you  pay  attention  to  the  opinion  of  strangers,  even  of 
those  most  kindly  disposed  towards  us,  you  will  understand  how 
these  facts  diminish  in  a  great  degree  that  esteem  and  that  credit 
which  in  many  ways  we  may  fairly  be  said  to  merit.  But  to  obtain 
an  end  it  is  requisite  to  use  proportionate  means.  The  existing 
laws,  whether  preventive  or  repressive,  as  applied  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  kingdom,  are  insufficient  to  the  needs  of  certain  times 
and  certain  places.  It  becomes,  therefore,  necessary  that  the 
Government  should  be  armed  with  greater  powers ;  that  the 
modes  of  procedure  before  the  courts  should  be  more  prompt,  and 
the  preventive  police  have  larger  means  of  action.  Ours  is  not 
an  exceptional  case.  Other  Liberal  nations  have  had  similar  ex- 
perience and  found  the  cure.  England  herself  was  obliged  to 
restore  public  security  in  Ireland,  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  in 
Malta  by  extraordinary  provisions ;  and  so  we  purpose  doing.  It 
is  our  intention  to  lay  before  Parliament,  directly  it  opens,  a  bill 
which,  taking  into  consideration  the  frequency  of  crimes  and 
brigandage,  will  furnish  the  means  of  repression.  It  will  be  a 
severe  law,  and  applicable  only  in  those  cases  which  1  have  in- 
dicated, and  its  application  will  be  made  by  Parliament  itself, 
when  sitting,  and  at  other  times  by  the  Government  on  its  own 
responsibility.  It  is  not  a  question  here,  signori,  of  black  or  red 
spectres,  to  imitate  a  phrase  too  often  used  in  France,  and  not 
very  appropriately  repeated  among  us.  It  is  a  question  of  striking 
the  sects  whence  assassins  emerge — the  Camon^a^  the  Majffia,  and 
all  such  manifestations  of  barbarism." 

The  Gamorra  of  Naples  was  an  organised  society  of  ratteners 
and  robbers,  connived  at  under  the  old  Monarchy  of  the  coimtry, 
which  dared  not  try  to  abate  this  worst  of  disorders  within  its 
gates.  The  present  Government  of  Italy,  however,  resolved  to  do 
its  best ;  and  making  a  razzia  among  the  Camorristi  in  the  middle 
of  September,  despatched  eighty  of  them  into  exile. 

"  The  Maffia  of  Sicily  was  an  unseen  institution,  containing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  members  (says  a  letter  from  Naples, 
given  in  the  Borsenzeitung  in  the  month  of  August),  whose  chief 
object  is  to  afford  mutual  support  in  their  expeditions.  The 
Maffia  protects  its  members  with  the  dagger  of  the  assassin.  It 
generally  prevents  the  prosecution  and  capture  of  criminals  by 
placing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  authorities ;  and  when  one  of 
its  members  is  captured  notwithstanding  its  efforts,  it  prevents 
his  condemnation  by  i\^  influence  on  the  witnesses  and  jurors, 
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who  fear  the  dagger  of  the  Maffia.  Tlie  cases  in  which  the  jurors 
have  sufficient  courage  to  pronounce  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  a 
brigand  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  the  consequence  is  that  most  of 
the  brigands  who  are  brought  before  a  court  of  justice  are  ac- 
quitted. When  this  is  not  the  case  the  terrified  population  usually 
learn  a  few  days  after  that  some  of  the  jurors  have  been  attacked 
by  assassins  and  either  strangled  or  severely  wounded.  .  .  . 
Even  in  Palermo  itself  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Maffia  is 
enormous,  and  it  not  imfrequently  happens  that  a  stranger  is 
accosted  in  the  streets  by  a  brigand  and  compelled,  under  threats 
of  assassination,  to  pay  a  considerable  sum  by  way  of  ransom. 
He  can,  it  is  true,  give  his  assailant  into  custody  to  the  nearest 
carabiniero ;  but  he  will  not  do  so  if  he  is  wise,  for  he  will  in  that 
case  probably  be  miurdered  within  the  next  forty-eight  hours. 
The  Government  has  attempted  to  put  down  this  terrible  scourge 
by  increasing  the  military  force  in  the  island,  but  in  vain.  The 
only  effectual  means  of  crushing  brigandage  would  be  to  suspend 
the  system  of  trial  by  jury,  and  proclaim  the  island  in  a  state  of 
siege.  Political  considerations  have  hitherto  prevented  the  Go- 
vernment from  taking  this  course.  The  Minghetti  Ministry  is 
not  favourably  looked  upon  by  a  great  part  of  the  population,  and 
being  conscious  of  the  distrust  it  inspires,  it  feared  to  take  a 
decisive  step  which  might  have  led  to  dangerous  misconstructions. 
But  imder  present  circumstances  the  proclamation  of  a  state  of 
siege  is  an  absolute  necessity.  The  Government,  however,  cannot 
do  this  without  the  sanction  of  the  Chamber,  as  it  is  by  no  means 
sure  of  obtaining  a  majority ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  almost  certain 
that  the  present  lamentable  state  of  things  in  Sicily  will  continue 
a  few  months  longer,  when  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  apply  a 
remedy  than  it  is  now.  In  order  to  do  something  meanwhile  for 
the  security  of  the  people,  the  Government  has  asked  the  prefects 
of  Sicily  whether  they  coi>sider  military  reinforcements  necessary. 
To  this  the  Prefect  of  Palermo  has  replied  that  he  will  not  be 
able  to  put  down  the  INIaffia  with  the  whole  of  the  Italian  army 
so  long  as  the  brigands  can  claim  constitutional  rights." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Times,  writing  at  the  end  of  December, 
says : — 

'*  On  the  28th  inst.  fifty  more  Cartiorriati  were  arrested  and  sent 
off  to  the  islands  on  the  Sicilian  coast,  and  since  then  there  have 
been  no  individual  arrests.  The  Government  seems  resolved  on 
completing  the  work  of  expurgation,  notwithstanding  the  oratorical 
flourishes  of  the  Opposition  about  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and 
the  advantage  of  gentle  and  humane  pimishments.  One  would 
imagine  that  the  case  under  discussion  was  the  improvement. of 
tlie  discipline  of  a  ladies'  school,  instead  of  the  suppression  and 
punishment  of  disorder,  violence,  and  murder,  which  in  some 
provinces  have  become  chronic.  Even  nearer  home  than  Sicily, 
according  to  the  Pungolo,  a  band  of  armed  men,  thirteen  in 
number,  were  traversing  the  country  not  far  from  Venafro.     They 
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had  been  seen  near  Rocca-Vecchia,  and  public  attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  some  time  since..  Many  acts  of  violence  had  been 
jcommitted  by  them  ;  one  poor  fellow  had  been  robbed  of  1,000 
lire,  and  others  crueUy  beaten.  Now,  these  places  are  in  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  the  richest  province  in  Southern  Italy,  and  if  such  acts 
are  possible  in  a  district  so  favoured,  what  may  not  happen  in 
remote  country  places  ?  Of  course  it  will  be  said  that  these  men 
are  not  brigands ;  but  what  are  the  characteristics  which  distin- 
guish them  from  brigands  ?  The  reports  from  Sicily  are  mingled 
details  of  crimes  and  arrests,  and  protests  against  the  violation  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.  We  read  of  two  persons  firing  at  and 
wounding  a  certain  Salomone  Gesualdo,  and  of  the  finding  of  the 
body  of  a  man  at  Montelone  who  liad  been  killed  by  a  gun*shot. 
Then  comes  the  arrest  of  fellows  accused  of  sending  menacing 
letters  demanding  money ;  of  others  who  had  committed  frightful 
murders  some  weeks  or  months  ago  ;  and,  to  conclude,  we  read  in 
the  extreme  journals  indignant  protests  against  the  violation  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  especially  against  the  proposed  Law 
of  Public  Security,  '  worthy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  rather  the 
most  cruel  despotism.' " 


SPAIN. 

The  close  of  1873  left  Spain  in  the  throes  of  a  political  crisis. 
When  the  new  year  opened,  the  Dictator  Castelar  was  preparing  to 
meet  a  factious  Cortes,  which  had  been  adjourned  since  Septem- 
ber 21,  and  which  the  intrigues  of  its  President  Salmeron  had 
helped  to  dispose  against  him.  At  the  last  mom'int,  indeed,  con- 
ferences were  held  between  the  rival  politicians  in  the  view  of 
reconciling  their  differences.  But  it  was  too  late.  Public  opinion 
was  becoming  more  and  more  disorganised.  T)ie  zealots  of  Can- 
tonalism  and  Communism,  who  had  crowded  into  the  Cortes,  when 
at  the  last  elections  all  the  propertied  classes  had  abstained  from 
voting,  were  determined  to  set  up  Senor  Pi  y  Margall,  or  some 
more  extravagant  politician.  The  military  leaders  who  inclined 
to  the  old  order  of  things  were  believed  to  be  endeavouring  to 
bring  about  a  Monarchical  Eestoration  in  the  person  of  Queen 
Isabella's  son.  Prince  Alfonso.  The  Madrid  mob,  a  more  fiercely 
democratic  mob  even  than  that  of  the  Parisian  faubourgs,  was 
raging  against  the  Dictatorship,  the  siege  of  Cartagena,  the  resto- 
ration of  the  army,  and,  generally,  against  the  measures  taken  for 
the  maintenance  of  order  in  Spain.  It  was  under  these  circum- 
stances that  on  January  2  Senor  Castelar  met  the  Cortes.  He 
formally  surrendered  into  their  hands  the  Dictatorship  he  had  re- 
ceived from  them,  vindicating  its  use  and  demanding  its  renewal 
in  a  Message  which,  frankly  revealing  the  political  exigencies  of 
Spain,  concluded  with  the  declaration — ''  We  must  close  for  ever 
the  sera  of  popular  risings  and  military  pronunciamentosJ*^    Even 
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while  he  pronounced  these  words,  a  military  pronuriciarrieTUo  was 
impending. 

A  long  debate  followed  on  the  delivery  of  Senor  Castelar's 
Message.  At  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  January  3  the  motion 
for  approval  of  bis  exercise  of  power  during  the  late  recess  of  the 
Legislative  body  was  negatived  by  120  votes  against  100.  The 
defeat  was  decisive  :  Castelar  at  once  presented  the  resignation  of 
himself  and  his  Cabinet.  As  soon  as  this  event  was  known  out  of 
doors,  General  Pavia,  the  Captain-General  of  Madrid,  who  had 
assembled  his  troops  in  full  force  roimd  the  Palace  of  the  Cortes, 
sent  in  an  oflBcer  with  a  letter  to  Senor  Salmeron,  who  was  sitting 
as  President  of  the  Assembly,  calling  upon  him  to  dissolve  it 
withtD  five  minutes.  Hereupon  ensued  a  scene  of  wild  uproar  and 
confusion.  Castelar  disclaimed  all  complicity  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  Pavia,  and  protested  he  would,  as  still  holding  the  actual 
power,  dismiss  and  degrade  that  officer  for  the  insolent  and  im- 
authorised  step  he  had  taken.  Then  Salmeron  declared  that  all 
party  differences  between  himself  and  Castelar  should  be  forgotten 
in  the  common  danger,  and  proposed  that  Castelar  should  be  again 
invested  with  full  dictatorial  powers.  The  proposal  was  voted  at 
once  by  the  fickle  Cortes.  But  Castelar  refused  the  honour  thrust 
upon  him,  declaring  that  it  was  too  late,  and  that  there  was  no 
more  helpless  man  in  Spain  than  himself.  And  now  the  five 
minutes  given  by  General  Pavia  were  more  than  over,  and  soldiers 
appeared  at  the  door.  A  little  pushing  and  scuffling  ensued ;  a 
few  shots  were  fired  in  the  air ;  and  at  about  seven  o'clock  the  depu- 
ties returned  quietly  to  their  homes.  No  sooner  had  he  cleared 
the  Hall  of  Congress  of  its  occupants,  than  General  Pavia  locked 
the  doors,  and  issued  invitations  to  all  the  Generals  who  had  taken 
pai-t  in  the  Revolution  of  1868,  and  to  the  leading  men  of  all 
political  parties,  Carlists  and  Intransigentes  excepted,  to  meet  him 
in  the  building  itself.  They  speedily  came — Conservatives,  Pro- 
gressists, Monarchists,  Democrats.  Among  them  might  be  seen 
politicians  who  had  passed  across  the  busy  scene  and  vanished  into 
temporary  obscurity — Martos,  Topete,  Sagasta,  Gurcia  Ruiz, 
Serrano,  and  Concha.     General  Pavia  spoke. 

He  said  that  the  act  he  had  just  accomplished  was  a  very  grave 
one,  which  only  extraordinary  circumstances  could  justify.  He 
had  done  it  entirely  of  his  own  accord,  without  any  personal  or 
political  end.  Had  the  Government  presided  over  by  Senor 
Castelar  not  been  defeated,  he  should  not  have  moved,  but  knowing 
that  its  defeat  involved  the  accession  of  a  Ministry  who  would 
quickly  have  once  more  disorganised  and  dissolved  the  army,  and 
carried  the  country  to  social  dissolution,  he  had  carried  out  a  de- 
termination he  had  taken  for  that  event,  without  consulting  any- 
body. Wliat  he  had  done  he  had  done  from  pure  patriotism  and  in 
the  interests  of  the  country,  which  assuredly  would  have  been  lost 
beyond  all  hope  if  the  advancing  tide  of  demagogism  were  not 
stemmed  by  somebody.     As  to  the  army,  which  had  sp  promptly 
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leoonded  him,  he  could  say  that  it  entirely  shared  his  motives,  and 
le  wished  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  he  should  refuse  to 
>enmt  any  recompense  or  recognition  of  services  to  be  given  to 
dther  officers  or  soldiers  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  events 
rf  the  day.  For  himself,  he  wore  the  uniform,  not  of  a  party,  but 
^f  the  nation,  and  the  mission  he  thought  the  nation  had  conferred 
ipon  him  being  accomplished,  he  should  prove  his  disinterested- 
1688  by  declining  to  take  part  in  any  G-ovemment  that  might  be 
brmed.  He  should  return  to  his  post  as  Captain-General  of 
dadrid,  and  hold  that  post  against  all  comers  until  every  danger  to 
he  public  peace  had  passed  over.  They,  the  assembled  statesmen, 
«  heads  of  parties,  were  there  to  form  a  Government  and  to  decide 
rhat  was  best  to  be  done.  If  he  had  any  political  thought  at  all, 
t  was  that  the  new  Ministry  should  be  one  of  coalition,  formed  of 
.11  the  parties  there  represented. 

Then  came  the  election  of  the  new  Ministers.  To  Marshal 
lerrano  was  entrusted  the  chief  direction  of  aflairs,  as  Head  of  the 
executive  Power  of  the  Eepublic.  Under  him,  representing 
ifferent  parties  in  the  State,  the  Cabinet  was  composed  as  thus : — ^ 

Senor  Sagasta,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Senor  Zabala,  Minister  of  War. 
Senor  Figuerola,  Minister  of  Justice. 
Senor  Becerra,  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
Senor  Echegarray,  Minister  of  Finance. 
Senor  Garcia  Ruiz,  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Senor  Topete,  Minister  of  Marine. 

Five  days  afterwards  a  Ministerial  manifesto  was  addressed  to 
ie  nation,  explaining  the  events  which  had  just  occurred.  The 
emoralisation  of  the  Cortes  and  its  factious  dismissal  of  the  vir- 
ions Castelar  from  the  place  of  power,  it  was  declared,  rendered 
ae  step  necessary.  The  parties  now  placed  in  power  were  tlie 
ime  with  those  who  made  the  Eevolution  of  1868  and  the  Con- 
itution  of  1869.  They  neither  condemned  nor  destroyed  their 
revious  work ;  the  voluntary  abdication  of  the  Monarch  and  the 
reclamation  of  the  Republic  had  merely  erased  one  of  its  clauses. 
The  Cardinal  Law,"  the  manifesto  continued,  in  the  grandilo- 
uent  Spanish  style  of  metaphor,  "  being  thus  modified  in  form  by 
irents  of  Providence,  we  ought  not  to  consent  to  any  change  in 
s  essence  by  means  of  accidental  circumstances ;  but,  after  the 
ishion  of  the  sculptor,  we  believe  the  hoiu:  has  come  to  cast  it  in 
nperishable  bronze,  by  the  aid  of  the  strong  mould  and  the  hard 
lisel  of  the  Dictatorship.  Immediately  that  we  have  terminated 
lis  grand  enterprise,  the  Constitution  of  1869  will  return  to 
ive  to  the  people  all  the  rights  embodied  in  it ;  the  country 
id  its  institutions  will  have  been  saved,  and  with  due  tranquillity 
id  repose,  exempt  from  the  coercions  and  the  passions  which  are 
H-day  fermented  by  the  Civil  War,  the  citizens  may  go  to  the 
us  and  choose  their  representatives  who  shall  approve  or  dis- 
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approve  out  act,  and,  legislatiiig  in  ordinary  C!orte8,  shall  design 
the  form  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Supreme  Ma^trate  of  the 
nation  shall  be  elected,  define  his  attributes,  and  choose  the  first 
to  occupy  that  exalted  post." 

Then  followed  a  decree  dissolving  the  Cortes.  It  ran  thus  :— 
''  Public  opinion,  availing  itself  of  the  providential  arm  of  the 
Army,  has  dissolved  the  late  Constituent  Cortes.  The  country 
has  lent  to  this  act  its  most  unanimous  assent.  The  Executive 
Power  of  the  Republic  accept  all  its  responsibility,  and  in  conse- 
quence decree  as  follows : — 

^''Art.  1.  The  Constituent  Cortes  of  1873  are  declared  dis- 
solved. 

"  '  Art.  2.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  will  convoke  ordi- 
nary Cortes  as  soon  as  the  necessities  of  public  order  being  satisfied 
universal  suffrage  can  operate  (funeionar)  freely.' " 

During  this  revolution  Madrid  remained  tranquil;  but  in 
Saragossa,  Barcelona,  and  Valenti^)  volunteers  were  arrayed  by 
the  Communal  authorities  against  the  troops  of  Government,  and 
barricades  were  raised.  The  struggle,  however,  was  of  short 
duration. 

And  within  ten  days  after  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment a  striking  military  success  came  to  give  it  credit ;  although, 
indeed,  to  the  strenuous  preparations  of  Castelar  that  success  was 
really  due.  Cartagena  surrendered  to  General  Lopez  Dominguez. 
The  Intransigentes  had  held  their  stronghold  with  obstinate  deter- 
mination, but  on  January  1 1  the  Fort  Atalaya  was  treacherously 
surrendered.  The  rebel  Jimta,  on  capitulating,  proposed,  with 
singular  effrontery,  that  as  their  '^  heroic  resistance  had  been  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  world,"  the  garrison  should  march  out 
with  flying  colours,  and  no  punishment  be  inflicted  on  any  sup- 
porter of  the  rebellion.  With  complaisance  not  less  amazing, 
General  Lopez  Dominguez  admitted  the  fact  of  the  heroic  resistr 
ance,  and,  though  not  according  the  triumphant  exit,  granted  the 
amnesty  demanded,  with  exception  only  of  the  members  of  the 
Commimal  Junta.  The  contest  was  then  virtually  decided.  Greneral 
Dominguez  made  his  formal  entry  on  the  13th.  The  Intransigente 
leaders  Contreras  and  Galvez,  with  the  members  of  the  Junta  and 
2,000  convicts,  managed  to  escape  on  board  the  NumaTida 
frigate,  and  were  landed  at  Mess-el- Kebir  in  Algeria,  where  they 
became  prisoners  of  the  French  authorities. 

Thus  the  Communal  insurrection  of  the  South  was  quelled.  In 
the  North  the  Carlist  war  blazed  on,  and  became  more  formidable. 
Early  in  January  the  liead- quarters  of  General  Moriones  were  at 
Laredo,  and  those  of  Don  Carlos  at  Somorrostro.  Each  army  was 
watching  the  important  fortress  of  Bilbao,  the  capital  of  the 
Basque  Provinces — the  Carlists  in  the  hope  of  capturing  it,  the 
Government  troops  with  the  intention  of  relieving  it,  if  they 
could  find  a  favourable  opportunity  for  breaking  through  the  lines 
of  the  besiegers.     The  river  Somorrostro  flows  to  the  west  of 
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Above  the  bridge  of  Somorrostro  are  the  heights  of  San 
Lorenzo  and  San  Puente,  where  the  Carlists  were  intrenched.  In 
tlie  middle  of  February,  General  Moriones  advanced  to  Somor- 
rostro. But  here  his  further  progress  was  delayed  by  the  stormy 
weather,  which  prevented  the  naval  squadron  at  the  mouth  of  the 
fiver  from  co-operating  with  him.  On  the  21st  Don  Carlos, 
leaving  Durango,  took  up  his  quarters  at  Baracaldo,  on  the  other 
side  of  Bilbao,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Eepublican  vessels, 
and  began  shelling  the  city.  On  the  23rd  Moriones  pushed  for- 
ward against  the  enemy.  On  that  day  and  the  two  succeeding  he 
endeavoured  to  force  their  lines ;  but  the  Carlists  were  intrenched 
on  an  elevated  plateau  bristling  with  batteries,  and  thrice  repulsed 
the  assailants.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  Republicans  in  dead, 
woimded,  and  prisoners  was  said  to  amount  to  no  less  than  1,800 
men.  The  luckless  Moriones  sent  for  reinforcements,  and  begged 
leave  to  resign  his  command.  His  requests  were  promptly  com- 
plied with.  Marshal  Serrano  himself,  the  ^*  Chief  of  the  Executive 
Power  "  and  President  of  the  Ministry,  leaving  General  Zabala  to 
act  for  him  in  the  latter  department,  quitted  Madrid  early  in 
March,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  had  raised  the  Eepublican 
force  in  the  North  to  the  number  of  30,000  men.  Admiral 
Topete  was  despatched  to  Santander  to  direct  the  operations  of 
the  navy. 

Bilbao  still  held  out.  On  March  25  Serrano  crossed  the 
Somorrostro  river  and  attacked  the  Carlist  position.  The  Carlist 
troops  were  calculated  at  20,000.  Serrano  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  first  line  of  the  enemy's  defences,  and  continued  the  attack 
on  the  morrow.  The  position  he  aimed  at  was  San  Pedro  de 
Abanto,  by  forcing  which  he  would  isolate  the  Carlist  right  in  the 
direction  of  the  coast,  and  enable  the  Government  fleet  to  co- 
operate with  his  own  forces.  But  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  the 
operation.  The  Carlists  lost  no  important  ground  that  day ;  and 
on  the  27th,  after  some  hours  of  still  more  severe  fighting,  the 
Bepublican  troops  desisted  from  the  effort  to  break  the  enemy's 
ranks,  and  the  Carlists  remained  in  possession  of  the  lines  of 
Somorrostro.  The  twd  Republican  generals  next  in  command  to 
Serrano,  Prime  de  Rivera  and  Loma,  were  wounded. 

A  pause  occurred  in  active  military  operations  for  a  month. 
Rumours  of  a  convention  with  the  Carlists  were  propagated  and 
denied.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  however,  was  directing  all  his 
energies  to  the  accumulation  of  a  force  strong  enough  to  turn  the 
enemy's  position  while  it  should  be  attacked  or  threatened  in  front. 
He  selected  as  his  coadjutor  in  the  plan  Marshal  Concha,  a  veteran 
of  much  experience  in  the  old  civil  wars  after  the  death  of  Fer- 
dinand, when  his  services  against  the  Carlists  obtained  for  him 
high  promotion. 

On  April  28  Serrano  began  again  to  advance  against  San 
Pedro  de  Abanto,  with  a  force  of  al)ont  30,000  men.  Concha, 
with  the  Third  Army  Corps,  20,000  strong,  moving  at  the  same 
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time  towards  Balmaseda,  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  C^rlist& 
This  was  the  real  attack  ;  the  advance  of  Serrano  being  a  feiot  to 
draw  off  the  attention  of  the  enemy.  It  proved  entirely  success- 
ful.  After  taking  Santullon  and  Ferreira,  Concha  occupied  a 
commanding  position  on  the  heights  of  Corbera,  steadily  dri\ing 
the  Carlists  before  him  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  Marshal 
Serrano  advanced  to  Portugalete,  which  he  entered  on  May  1. 
The  Republicans  on  both  sides  were  now  in  a  position  to  enter 
J^ilbao  itself,  which  had  so  long:  been  wanting  their  relief.  Serrano 
gracefully  resigned  to  Concha  the  lionours  of  the  first  entry ;  and 
that  veteran  leader,  with  the  Third  Army  Corps,  was  received  into 
the  city  on  May  2,  Serrano  foUovdng  him  the  next  day.  Great 
rejoicings  took  place  at  Madrid,  which  illuminated  in  honour  of 
the  victory.  Bilbao,  whose  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted,  was 
revictualled. 

While  Concha  remained  to  quarter  his  troops  in  the  relieved 
capital  of  Biscay,  Serrano  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  Madrid. 
Political  affairs  there  had  been  troubled  during  his  absence.  The 
coalition  Cabinet  had  with  difficulty  been  prevented  from  breaking 
up.  Admiral  Topete  had  hurried  to  the  capital  in  the  midst  of 
the  operations  against  Somorrostro,  in  order  to  postpone  the  immi- 
nent rupture.  General  Zabala,  the  Minister  of  War,  had  been 
faithful  to  his  task  of  providing  supplies  and  reinforcements  to 
the  army.  But  his  colleagues  were  devoiured  by  mutual  jealousies 
and  mistrusts.  Serrano  found  it  necessary  to  remodel  the  Cabinets 
He  would  willingly  have  preserved  the  party  truce  which  was  re- 
presented by  it  in  its  original  form ;  but  this  being  impossible,  he 
had  recourse  to  t]ie  Conservative  section,  keeping,  however, 
Sagasta  to  conciliate  the  Progressists,  but  giving  him  the  home 
instead  of  the  foreign  department  of  affairs. 

Some  military  critics  said  that  if  Marshal  Concha  had  imme- 
diately followed   up   the  relief   of  Bilbao  by  pursuing  the  dis- 
licartened  Carlists  to  their  important  fastness  at  Diirango,  the 
cause  of  Carlos  Settimo  would  have  at  that  moment  been  lost. 
Durango  was  little  more  than  five  leagues  distant ;  but  then  the 
country  was  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  it  was  the  prospect  of 
having  to  keep  up  commimications  and  secure  supplies,  which  pro- 
bably deterred  Concha  from  so  venturous  a  course.     His  prolonged 
delay  of  active  operations,  till  far  in  June,  disappointed  the  friends 
of  Government.    The  answer  that  his  plans  were  deep,  and  that  he 
was  collecting  an  overwhelming  force,  which  would  crush  the  enemy 
effectually,  was  hardly  satisfactory,  while  the  fairest  season  for  sum- 
mer activity  was  passing  away.    It  became  evident,  however,  after  a 
time,  that  his  design  was  to  attack  tlie  Carlists  atEstella,  in  Navarre, 
which  was  their  principal  stronghold,  where  their  forces  were  as  nu- 
merous as  those  of  the  Kepublicanr-,  where  their  artillery  was  power- 
ful, and  their  defences  even  more  formidable  than  those  at  Somor- 
rostro.   The  oaptm-e  of  Estella,  even  more  than  that  of  Durango, 
might  be  supposed  to  decide  definitively  the  overthrow  of  the  Carlist 
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eause. .  Concha  left  Bilbao  on  May  XL  His  headquarters  at  the 
'•--end  of  that  month  were  at  Miranda.  Thence,  taking  the  Orduna 
;  wad,  he  proceeded  to  Vittoria.  On  the  25th  he  commenced  what 
I  }ie  intended  to  be  his  decisive  movement,  pushing  forward  his 
Mlumns  from  Larraga  to  Oteiza.  On  the  following  day  he  occu- 
IgieA  all  the  points  from  which  his  attack  was  to  be  made,  and  on 
tihe  27th  opened  fire  along  the  entire  front  of  his  position.  Under 
eover  of  the  fire  the  troops,  led  by  General  Echague,  advanced. 
Bat  they  advanced  to  destruction.  The  Carlists  reserved  their  reply 
till  their  enemy  was  within  200  yards  of  them.  Then  the 
columns  of  attack  were  literally  mowed  down  by  the  storm  of 
fliiot.  Brigade  succeeded  brigade  till  evening  was  advanced ;  then, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Republican  ranks  gave  sign  of  wavering. 
The  Carlists,  with  a  tremendous  cheer,  fixed  their  bayonets,  leapt 
over  their  parapets  of  defence,  and  bore  down  upon  them.  This 
happened  on  the  right  of  the  Eepublican  army.  On  the  left,  in 
front  of  the  village  of  Arbazuza,  Concha  himself  directed  the 
attack.  Here,  too,  the  Carlists  held  their  positions,  and  resolutely 
repelled  every  effort  of  the  assailants.  As  his  strongest  column 
wavered,  and  broke  to  the  rear,  the  Marshal,  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  spurred  forward  to  rally  his  men,  and  received  a 
bullet  in  his  groin.  He  was  carried  to  Arbazuza,  and  there  died 
half-an-hour  after.  His  last  words  were : — "  I  die  in  the  van  of 
the  army."  Some  believed  tliat  he  had  voluntarily  sought  his 
end,  seeing  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  fight.  General  Echague, 
on  whom  the  conmiand  devolved,  drew  off  his  forces  without  loss 
of  time,  and  evacuated  all  the  positions  previously  occupied ; 
setting  fire  to  the  villages.  In  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  the 
Eepublicans  lost  between  4,000  and  5,000  men  at  this  battle  of 
Estella,  or  Pena  Muro.  It  was  said  that  their  defeat  was  mainly 
occasioned  by  the  treacherous  failure  of  a  convoy  on  which  the 
troops  had  depended.  As  the  Eepublicans  retreated,  all  the  bells 
of  the  places  occupied  by  the  Carlists  pealed  in  triumph.  Their 
success  was,  indeed,  a  great  one ;  and  General  Dorregaray,  who 
was  their  chief  commander  on  the  occasion,  deserved  the  honours 
which  his  titular  Sovereign  bestowed  upon  him. 

But  in  the  intoxication  of  victory  and  the  bitterness  of  par- 
tisanship, Dorregaray  made  the  Carlist  cause  conspicuous  for 
cruelties,  such  as  but  rarely  disgrace  the  annals  of  modem  war- 
fare. He  caused  his  Eepublican  prisoners  to  be  decimated,  and 
in  a  circular  which  he  published  some  days  after  the  battle,  justi- 
fied the  act,  and  declared  that  it  was  caused  by  previous  outrages 
oh  the  part  of  the  Eepublican  army,  and  that  it  was  his  determi- 
nation to  give  no  quarter  for  the  future.  One  act  of  wanton 
ferocity  was  specially  memorable  for  its  futiue  consequences.^  A 
German  officer,  Captain  Schmidt  by  name,  who  had  accompanied 
the  troops  of  Government  in  the  character  of  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent, was  shot  among  the  other  victims.  It  was  given  out 
that  he  had  consented  to  declare  himself  a  Catholic,  in  the  hope 
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held  out  to  him  that  by  so  doing  he  would  preserve  his  life ;  but 
this  allegation  was  afterwards  positively  denied. 

General  Zabala,  the  War  Minister,  was  sent  from  Madrid  to 
take  the  command  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Concha,  taking 
with  him  Moriones  as  chief  of  his  Staff.  The  body  of  Marshd 
Concha  was  brought  to  the  capital,  and  interred  with  splendid 
funeral  honours. 

The  formidable  indignation  of  Bismarck  was  not  long  in 
TTiakiTig  itself  felt  against  the  cause  which  had  identified  itself 
with  the  murder  of  a  German  oflBcer,  and  with  other  atrocities, 
disgraceful  in  the  annals  of  war ;  and  whose  success,  moreover, 
would  have  given  an  advantage  to  the  Ultramontane  interests 
throughout  Europe,  which  it  was  the  leading  object  of  his  policy 
to  avert.  Two  German  gunboats,  the  "Albatross  "  and  the  "  Nau- 
tilus," were  despatched  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  prevent  supplies 
from  getting  to  the  Carlists  by  sea,  either  from  the  French  or 
English  sympathisers — for  even  in  England  there  was  a  fraction 
of  society  which  wished  well  to  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos  for 
the  sake  of  all  it  represented,  while  across  the  border,  the 
French  Legitimists,  whether  with  or  without  secret  Government 
connivance,  did  their  best  to  give  aid,  encouragement  and  shel- 
ter, to  the  partisans  of  the  Pretender.  But  Bismarck  took  a  yet 
more  decided  step.  Up  to  this  time  aio  European  Government 
had  formally  recognised  the  provisional  rule  of  Marshal  Serrano. 
On  July  21  and  July  26,  Prince  Hohenlohe,  the  German  Ambas- 
sador in  Paris,  had  two  interviews  with  the  French  Foreign 
Minister,  the  Due  Decazes,  in  which  he  iu*ged  upon  him  the 
resolution  of  his  Government,  not  to  allow  the  provinces  occupied 
by  the  Carlists  to  remain  the  scene  of  a  barbarous  enterprise, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  humanity.  The  French  Government,  he 
hoped,  would  take  the  necessary  measures  to  sliow  the  Carlists  that 
no  sympathy  was  to  be  expected  from  it. 

Great  precautions  were  taken  by  the  German  representative  in 
this  "  officious  "  conmiunication  to  avoid  whatever  could  have  an 
imperious  or  aggressive  character.  He  declared,  at  the  outset,  the 
firm  determination  of  his  Government  not  to  impair  the  good 
relations  subsisting  between  the  two  nations.  He  recalled  the 
unfortunate  susceptibility  of  France  in  1870,  but  only  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  that  Germany  was  resolved  not  to  imitate  it. 
Germany  insisted  on  nothing,  but  confined  herself  to  expressing 
a  wish,  and  gave  the  communication  a  purely  "officious"  cha- 
racter, by  declaring  that  only  in  the  event  of  the  inability  or 
refusal  of  the  French  Government  would  she  proceed  diplomatically. 
The  day  after  this  interview,  the  French  Minister,  who  had  given 
Prince  Hohenlohe  every  explanation  which  he  thought  calcidated 
to  satisfy  the  German  Government,  assured  him  that,  as  in  the 
tirst  instance,  so  after  twenty-foiu*  hours'  reflection,  he  did  not  find 
in  the  communication  he  had  made  anything  which  appeared  to 
him  to  bear  the  character  of  an  insult  or  a  threat. 
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Then  followed  the  formal  recognition  of  the  de  facto  G-ovem- 
ment  at  Madrid  by  the  Emperor  of  Grermany.  The  example  was 
promptly  imitated  at  Paris  and  at  London,  and  soon  afterwards  at 
Vienna.  Bossia  only,  of  the  great  Powers,  held  back.  The  Czar 
even  wrote  a  letter  to  Don  Carlos,  couched  in  friendly  terms ;  but 
this  Was  not  held  to  count  for  much,  and  the  hesitation  in 
recognising  Serrano's  rule,  was  probably  more  from  a  dislike  of 
committing  Russia  to  anti-Legitimist  principles  in  the  abstract, 
than  from  any  real  spirit  of  partisanship  with  the  claimant's 
cause. 

The  Carlists  now  overran  the  North-Eastern  Provinces,  the 
fortresses  only  holding  out  against  them.  They  threatened  Bilbao 
and  Portugalete  and  cannonaded  Puycerda,  from  whicli,  however, 
they  were  repulsed.  Then  that  portion  of  their  forces  which  occu- 
pied Aragon  and  Valencia,  imder  Don  Alfonso,  the  brother  of  the 
Pretender,  boldly  struck  westwards,  and  advanced  in  tlie  direction 
of  Madrid,  making  straight  for  the  city  of  Cuenca,  in  Castille. 
Cuenca  resisted  with  spirit,  but  after  a  terrible  bombardment  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carlists  on  July  15.  The  place  was  plun- 
dered; fire  was  set  to  the  principal  buildings.  The  Bishop  inter- 
ceded with  Donna  Blanca,  the  martial  wife  of  Don  Alfonso,  for  the 
volunteers  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  palace.  ''Congratulate 
yourself  that  your  fate  is  not  theirs  I  "  was  the  reply  of  the  Carlist 
Amazon.  The  capture  of  Cuenca  was  a  demonstration  of  blood 
and  tire,  after  the  pattern  admired  by  the  Carlists ;  but  it  proved  of 
no  strategical  importance,  as  the  Republican  troops  advancing  in 
force,  the  victors  had  speedily  to  abandon  tlieir  prize.  Not  only 
that,  but  Brigadier  Lopez  Pinto  overtook  them  at  Salvacannete 
on  the  20th,  and  rescued  the  whole  Eepublican  division  taken 
prisoners  at  Cuenca,  besides  capturing  a  considerable  number  of 
Carlists,  men  and  officers.  Terruel  was  succePsfuUy  defended  by 
the  Grovernment  troops  against  Lizarraga.  In  Catalonia,  the 
bands  of  Saballs  traversed  the  country,  committing  many  atrocities. 
In  Navarre,  the  capture  of  La  Guardia  by  the  Carlists  under 
Dorregaray,  was  more  than  avenged  by  a  defeat  which  Moriones 
inflicted  upon  them  at  Oteiza  on  August  1 1 .  Still  the  balance  of 
success  on  the  whole,  at  this  period,  inclined  to  the  Pretender's 
cause.  By  the  beginning  of  September  his  troops  had  entered 
several  towns  in  dififerent  parts  of  Spain,  though  they  had  been 
for  the  most  part  unable  to  retain  their  acquisitions ;  and  they 
had  obtained  possession,  through  the  treachery  of  the  garrison  or 
the  inhabitants,  of  the  important  fortress  of  Seo  d'Urgel,  with  a 
considerable  number  of  heavy  guns  and  a  quantity  of  stores. 
They  were  threatening  Irun  and  Fontarabia,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  French  frontier,  and  had  once  more  blockaded 
Bilbao.  Their  insufficient  provision  of  artillery  had  prevented 
them  from  taking  by  a  regular  siege  any  fortified  town  which  was 
properly  defended.  They  had  been  repelled  in  several  attacks  on 
Puycerda,  but  the  movements  of  the  national  generals  had  hitherto 
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been  timid  and  ineffective,  probably  because  they  were  unable  to 
trust  their  undisciplined  levies. 

Greneral  Loma  had  received  a  check,  and  Marshal  2^bala  had 
pfone  to  Madrid,  where  his  arrival  had  been  followed  by  certain 
changes  in  the  Ministry.  The  Carlist  army,  which  was  now 
vaguely  estimated  at  the  number  of  60,000  or  70,000  men,  con- 
sisted entirely  of  volunteers,  thougli  in  some  districts  considerable 
pressure  may  have  been  used.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Basque 
provinces  and  of  Aragon  belong  to  the  most  warlike  part  of  the 
Spanish  population  ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  Gaxlist  troops 
were  really  zealous  in  the  questionable  cause  for  which  they  were 
fighting.  The  Government  of  Madrid,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
compelled  to  rely  on  the  system  of  conscription,  which  is  probably 
more  unpopular  in  Spain  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

Immediately  upon  the  visit  of  Marshal  Zabala  to  Madrid,  it 
was  annoimced,  to  general  surprise,  that  he  had  renounced  his 
command.  There  was  little  doubt  that  this  step  was  connected 
with  a  movement  which  was  gaining  ground  among  the  army  and 
most  of  the  Monarchical  Liberals,  to  put  an  end  to  the  provisional 
Government  and  proclaim  as  King  the  young  son  of  Queen  Isabella, 
Alfonso,  Prince  of  the  Asturias.  Serrano  himself  was  believed 
to  be  in  favour  of  this  policy.  The  retirement  of  Zabala  and  two 
other  members  from  the  Ministry  tended  to  retard  its  progress. 
One  of  the  experiencefl  party  leaders  of  the  nation,  Senor  Sagasta, 
was  found  resuming  office  as  President  of  the  Cabinet. 

We  must  pass  over  briefly  most  of  the  course  of  this  monotonous 
and  demoralising  war  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  tide  of 
success  again  turned  against  the  Carlists.  Puycerda,  threatened 
by  their  forces,  was  relieved  by  General  Lopez  Dominguez  and  his 
troops,  after  five  encounters.  The  insurgents  received  a  yet  more 
signal  defeat  near  Pampeluna  on  September  25,  when  they  attacked 
the  position  of  General  Moriones,  who  had  advanced  to  the  relief 
of  that  city. 

In  November,  the  chief  seat  of  the  contest  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bidassoa.    Irun  was  invested  by  the  Carlist  troops ;  and  on  the  4th  a 
bombardment  of  that  place  was  commenced  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Prince  himself.     After  they  had  fired  for  four  days,  it  was 
known  that  Loma,  the  Eepublican  general,  had  come  into  Irun,  up 
the  river,  had  reconnoitred  the  position,  made  a  speech  to  the  gar- 
rison, and  promised  to  be  back  again  soon.     Two  days  later  he 
returned,  advancing  from  San  Sebastian,  and,  after  some  resistance, 
occupied  the  line  from  Oyarzun  to  San  Marcial,  to  the  south  of 
Irun ;  then  constructing  intrenchments  on  Mount  San  Marcos,  he 
opened  fire  on  the  Carlist  positions.     General  Laserna,  the  Bepub- 
lican  general,  advancing  by  a  different  road,  gave  effectual  assistance 
to  his  comrade.     On  the  11th  there  was  great  cannonading  all 
along  the  line.     The  fire  of  the  Carlists  against  Irun  had  been 
reduced  to  almost  nothing;  on  the  previous  day  they  had  only 
fired    sixty-three   shots   between   sunrise   and   sunset.      But   the 
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Republicans  had  now  come  upon  the  scene  in  force.  The  tables 
were  tipmed ;  the  bombarders  were  the  bombarded,  and  the  Repub- 
licans fired  at  least  four  shots  for  each  one  of  their  adversaries. 
The  fusillade  on  the  hills  about  Irun  and  Fontarabia  was  inces- 
sant. This  was  the  prelude  to  a  more  serious  engagement.  The 
Pretender  had  about  8,000  men.  General  Loma  separated  6,000 
of  these,  under  Cevallos,  from  the  rest,  attacked  them  vigorously, 
and  drove  them  from  their  positions.  A  panic  seems  to  have 
seized  them  at  the  sudden  approach  of  the  Republicans  in  force. 
They  had  sent  away  a  part  of  their  siege  artillery  at  the  very  news 
that  the  enemy  was  advancing ;  and  after  the  first  defeat  they 
hurried  on  in  terror  at  the  thought  that  the  pursuers  were  upon 
them.  The  fugitives  were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  taking 
refuge  on  French  territory.  On  the  day  after  he  had  gained  this 
signal  advantage.  General  Loma  attacked  the  remainder  of  the 
Carlists,  drove  them  from  their  trenches,  and  completely  raised 
the  siege.  On  the  morrow  he  occupied  the  main  Carlist  position 
at  San  Marcial,  which  had  been  abandoned,  and  advanced  along 
the  river  to  Enderlaza.  The  Carlists  retired  in  utter  confusion  to 
Vera.  Then  came  an  instance  of  what  had  long  been  one  of  the 
puzzles  of  the  war.  It  seemed  as  though  the  Spanish  Republicans 
dreaded  one  thing  more  than  a  defeat ;  and  that  was  a  decisive 
victory.  No  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  Generals  Loma  and 
Laserna  to  follow  up  the  success.  A  well-combined  attack  of  the 
national  troops  upon  Vera,  could  not  have  failed  to  put  the  dis- 
comfited and  demoralised  Carlist  forces,  their  artillery  and  shell 
manufactory,  and,  possibly,  the  Pretender  himself,  at  their  discre- 
tion. But  instead  of  this,  greatly  to  the  public  surprise  and 
disappointment,  a  retrograde  movement  was  decided  on.  General 
Loma  and  his  troops  returned  to  San  Sebastian,  or  were  embarked 
for  Santander,  to  sail  when  the  weather  should  permit.  Their 
retreat  was  in  obedience  to  a  telegraphic  message  from  Madrid. 
The  belief  gained  ground  that  Marshal  Serrano  had  his  own  reasons 
for  not  wishing  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  close;  either  influenced 
by  jealousy  lest  any  successful  general  should  take  the  lead  of  him 
in  national  popularity,  or  fearful  lest  the  return  of  peace  might 
give  men  leisure  and  inclination  to  turn  their  minds  to  party 
politics,  and  endanger  the  position  which  he  only  held  by  virtue 
of  the  present  distracted  condition  of  the  country. 

Twelve  days  after  the  retirement  of  the  Carlists  from  Irun, 
they  had  actually  re-invested  that  place ;  and  the  victorious  army 
of  Loma  and  Laserna  was  blockaded  at  Ban  Sebastian.  Pampe- 
luna,  too,  which  the  march  of  General  Moriones  in  October  had 
only  momentarily  relieved,  was  again  surroimded  by  the  rebel 
forces. 

Then  it  was  announced  that  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
Marshal  Serrano  himself,  was  about  to  assume  the  command  of 
the  "  Army  of  the  North,"  and  to  march  primarily  to  the  relief  of 
Pampeluna.     Don  Carlos  set  a  bold  front  against  the  new  threat, 
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recalled  his  General,  Dorr^aray,  who  had  lately  quitted  the  active 
service  of  the  army  under  some  disfavour,  placed  him  in  command 
of  the  "  Army  of  Navarre,"  and,  himself,  took  up  his  headquarters 
at  Tolosa,  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  "  Army  of  Guipuzcoa." 

On  quitting  Madrid,  Marshal  Serrano  had  said,  "  I  trust  that 
in  these  moments,  while  the  army  is  about  to  make  a  supreme 
effort  to  terminate  the  war,  all  the  Liberal  parties,  whose  patriotism 
I  cannot  doubt,  will  keep  the  peace  among  themselves  and  give  a 
truce  to  their  struggles.  In  this  way  they  can  best  facilitate  my 
action  and  that  of  the  Government  in  the  enterprise  I  am  about 
to  direct,  and  which  interests  all  equally  alike.  Let  us  united 
conquer  the  common  enemy,  and  then  address  ourselves  to  the  no 
less  important  task  of  creating  a  Parliament  of  high  qualificatioDS 
which  shall,  by  wise  and  well  thought  out  laws,  terminate  the  work 
by  crowning  the  aspirations  of  every  good  Spaniard  I  This  is  my 
only  desire,  and  the  single  glory  I  seek  to  obtain  for  my  own  rest 
and  for  the  pride  and  example  of  my  children  1 " 

Grand  words,  destined  to  strilang  non-fulfilment.  Shortly 
after  Serrano  set  forth,  events  at  the  capital  took  a  rapid  and 
startling  turn.  The  Alfonsists,  or  advocates  of  the  Prince  of  Astu- 
rias,  consisting  of  a  large  majority  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
of  society,  had  been  working  steadily  towards  their  end.  On  the 
Prince's  seventeenth  birthday,  November  28,  addresses  had  been 
presented  to  him  at  Sandhurst  in  England,  where  he  was  pursuing 
his  military  studies  as  a  cadet,  from  '*  the  Grandees  and  persons  of 
title  in  Spain,"  from  "  Conservative  Alfonsist  Club  of  Madrid,'' 
and  from  the  "Liberal  Alfonsist  Club  of  Madrid."  To  these 
addresses  the  Prince  had  returned  an  answer ;  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  passages : — 

"  All  who  have  written  to  me  show  themselves  equally  con- 
vinced that  only  by  the  re-establishment  of  the  Constitutional 
Monarchy  can  the  oppression,  the  uncertainty,  the  cruel  dis- 
turbances experienced  by  Spain  be  put  an  end  to.  I  am  told  that 
this  is  recognised  by  the  majority  of  our  compatriots,  and  that, 
before  long,  those  who  are  in  good  faith  will  be  with  me,  whatever 
31]  ay  have  been  their  political  antecedents,  imderstanding  that 
they  have  to  fear  no  exclusion  from  a  new  and  unprejudiced 
Monarch,  or  from  a  system  which  is  imposed  to-day  precisely 
because  it  represents  union  and  peace. 

"  I  know  not  when  or  how,  nor  if  this  hope  is  to  be  realised.  I 
can  only  say  that  I  will  omit  nothing  to  make  myself  worthy  of  the 
difficult  mission  of  re-establishing  in  our  noble  country  legal  order 
and  political  liberty  at  the  same  time  as  concord,  if  God  in  His 
high  designs  confides  it  to  me. 

"  In  virtue  of  the  spontaneous  and  solemn  abdication  of  my 
august  mother,  whose  generosity  is  only  equalled  by  her  misfor- 
tune, I  am  the  sole  representative  of  Monarchical  right  in  Spain. 
This  right  rests  upon  the  legislation  of  ages,  confirmed  by  all  the 
precedents  of  history,  and  it  is  indissolubly  united  to  the  repre- 
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"  The  nation  being  now  orphaned  of  all  public  rights,  and  in- 
definitely deprived  of  her  liberties,  it  is  natuml  that  she  should 
turn  her  eyes  to  her  accustomed  Constitutional  rights  and  to  those 
free  institutions  which  neither  prevented  her  from  defending  her 
independence  in  1812  nor  from  concluding  in  1840  another  obsti- 
nate civil  war.  She  owed  to  them  also  many  years  of  constant 
progress,  of  prosperity,  of  credit,  and  even  of  some  glory ;  years 
^hich  it  is  not  easy  to  blot  out  from  the  memory,  when  there  are 
still  so  many  who  have  known  them. 

"  Let  no  one  expect  me  to  decide  anything  hastily  or  arbi- 
trarily. Without  Cortes,  Spanish  Princes  never  transacted  serioujs 
business  in  the  ancient  time  of  the  Monarchy,  and  this  most  just 
rule  of  conduct  will  not  be  forgotten  by  me  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  arid  when  all  Spaniards  are  already  used  to  Parliamentary 
proceedings.  When  cases  shall  arise,  it  will  be  easy  for  a  true- 
hearted  Prince  and  a  free  people  to  understand  each  other, 
and  to  agree  upon  all  the  questions  which  may  have  to  be  decided. 

''  Nothing  do  I  desire  so  much  as  that  our  country  shotlild  be 
truly  free.  To  this  the  hard  lessons  of  these  times  must  power- 
fully contribute,  a  lesson  which,  if  it  can  be  lost  upon  no  one,  can 
be  so  least  of  all  upon  the  honest  and  laborious  men  of  the  people, 
who  have  been  victims  to  perfidious  sophistries  or  to  absurd  delu- 
sions. All  that  we  are  witnessing  shows  us  that  the  greatest  and 
most  prosperous  nations — where  order,  liberty,  and  justice  are  best 
united — are  those  which  have  the  greatest  respect  for  their  own 
history. 

"  For  my  part,  I  am  indebted  to  my  misfortune  for  being  in 
contact  with  the  men  and  things  of  modern  Europe,  and  if  Spain 
does  not  obtain  a  position  in  it  worthy  of  her  history,  and  at  the 
time  independent  and  deserving  of  sympathy,  it  shall  not  be  my 
fault,  whether  now  or  in  the  future.  Be  my  fate  what  it  may,  I 
shall  not  cease  to  be  a  true  Spaniard,  nor,  like  all  my  ancestors,  a 
true  Catholic,  nor,  as  a  man  of  my  time,  truly  Liberal. 

"  Yours,  &c., 

"Alfonso  de  Borbon." 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  it  was  announced  that  General 
Martinez  Campos,  proclaiming  Prince  Alfonso  as  King,  had  entered 
Valencia  with  two  brigades.  For  some  days  rumours  of  the 
approaching  change  had  been  in  circulation  at  Paris,  where  the 
ex-Queen  Isabella  and  her  son  were  residing.  It  appears  that 
some  time  before  (we  follow  the  account  of  the  Times  Paris 
Correspondent)  Marshal  Serrano  was  informed  by  General  Primo 
di  Rivera  that  he  proposed  to  have  the  Prince  proclaimed,  and 
that  he  saw  no  other  solution  to  the  existing  condition  of  Spain. 
In  vain  did  the  Marshal  ofier  him  the  most  elevated  positions  in 
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Spain,  and  even  the  Captain-Greneralship  of  Cuba.  Prime  di 
Eivera  persisted  in  his  declarations,  leaving  Serrano  free  to  deprive 
him  of  his  command.  But  Serrano  had  not  then  the  power 
necessary  to  supersede  the  Captain-General  of  Madrid,  of  whose 
intimate  relations  with  the  Alfonsisi  party  he  was  aware.  He  was 
confident,  too,  that  Prime  di  Eivera  knew  that  he  alone  disposed 
of  the  armed  force.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Serrano 
repaired  to  the  Army  of  the  North.  There,  too,  he  encountered 
the  same  language.  He  met  only  Generals  disposed  to  proclaim 
Don  Alfonso,  and  not  to  fight  in  order  to  promote  his  own  success. 
On  this  becoming  known,  it  dissipated  the  apprehensions  created 
at  first  by  the  despatch  simply  annoimcing  the  rising  of  the  three 
battalions  of  Murviedro,  imder  Martinez  Campos. 

Then  more  decisive  tidings  followed.     Towards  one  o'clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  31st,  the  news  reached  the  Hotel  Basilewsky, 
Avenue  Roi  de  Eome,  where  Queen  Isabella  and  her  son  had  been 
residing,  that  the  Armies  of  the  North  and  Centre  had  made  com- 
mon cause  with  Martinez  Campos'  battalions ;  that  the  Madrid 
garrison,  informed  beforehand  when  the  movement  was  to  occur, 
had  proclaimed  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias  King  of  Spain  under 
the  title  of  Alfonso  XII. ;  and  that  a  Ministry,  taking  the  title  of 
''  the   Eegency  Ministry,"  had   been   constituted.     It   had  been 
carefully  prepared,  and  would  constitute  a  real  alliance  Ministry 
against    all    sections  of  the  Conservative   party.      Canovas  del 
Castillo,  its  chief,  and  the  leader  of  the  Alfonsist  party,  was  formerly 
a  Minister  under  O'Donnell.     An  Academican  it  was  who  directed 
the  Prince's  political  education  and  inspired  his  Manifesto;  namely, 
the  Marquis  di  Molins,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Spanish  Ambassador 
to  London  in  1868,  and  now  President  of  the  Spanish  Academy. 
Salaverria,  who  was  five  years  Finance  Minister  under  O'Donnell, 
had  the  rare  glory — very  rare  ever  since — of  seeing  the  Three  per 
Cents,  reach  56.     Ayala,  nominated  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  who 
was  Minister  when  Serrano  was  proclaimed  Eegent,  was  the  author  of 
the  Cadiz  Manifesto  of  1 868.   The  Marquis  Orovio,  the  newMinister 
of  Public  Works,  was  in  oflBce  under  Narvaez.      Jovellar,  named 
Minister  of  War,  was  the  man  who  destroyed  the  Carlist  bands  in 
Valencia  and  Aragon,and  was  now  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
of  the  Centre.   He  was  one  of  the  few  skilful  Generals  in  Spain,  and, 
a  still  more  imcommon  circumstance,  a  General  who  had  never 
made  pronunciamentos,      Eovero  Eobledo  was   Minister  under 
Narvaez,  and  Alessandro  Castro,  who  was  not  at  Madrid  at  this 
moment,  but  was  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflfairs  in  the  new 
Cabinet,  was  formerly  Ambassador  at  Eome.     His  presence  in  the 
Ministry  is  unquestionably  a  significant  fact,  and  gives  the  vigilant 
observer  indications  which  explain  in  many  respects  the  success  of 
the  Alfonsist  movement  and  the  encouragement  it  has  received. 
Alessandro  Castro  is  a  Liberal,  and  the  Vatican  would  be  wrong  to 
see  in  him  an  ally  or  a  friend.     Such  is  the  composition  of  the 
Government,  or  rather  of  the  Eegency  Ministry,  of  which  the 
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young  "  King  ^  was  informed,  and  which  he  hastened  to  approve. 
While  Conservative,  it  is,  above  all,  Liberal,  and  anti-Ultra- 
xuontane. 

At  2*30  the  Marquis  di  Vega  di  Armijo,  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador at  Paris,  received  a  telegram  apprising  him  of  the  new  state 
of  things,  and  directing  him  to  give  information  of  it  to  the  French 
Government.  From  the  moment  the  news  was  official,  the  Hotel 
Basilewsky  was  besieged  by  visitors.  Among  the  first  arrivals  was 
Queen  Christina,  who  remained  there  all  day.  The  Duchesse  de 
Montpensier  hastened  to  present  herself  and  to  wish  her  nephew 
much  happiness  amid  the  arduous  task  devolving  upon  him.  The 
Due  de  Montpensier,  in  a  telegram  from  Naples,  addressed  his 
New  Year's  wishes  to  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias.  Among  the 
visitors  were  remarked  the  Countess  of  Aquila;  and  the  name  of  the 
Comte  de  Paris  figures  on  the  register  of  persons  who  called  but 
did  not  ask  to  be  received.  At  three  o'clock  an  address  arrived 
at  the  Hotel  Basilewsky  from  the  Army  of  the  North  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"Address  op  the  Armt  of  the  North  to  the  Minister 

President. 

"We  congratulate  your  Excellency  with  the  greatest  warmth. 
Th^  Army  of  the  North,  in  seeing  King  Alfonso,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  legitimate  Monarchy,  on  the  Throne,  hopes  the  Royal 
flag  will  not  henceforth  be  the  ensign  of  a  party,  but  that  under 
which  all  who  love  order  and  liberty  range  themselves." 

At  this  critical  point  our  history  of  Spain  for  the  year  must 
conclude.  The  curtain  just  lifted,  the  new  Royal  drama  has  yet 
to  begin. 


PORTUGAL. 

The  peaceful  little  kingdom  occupying  the  west  of  the  Peninsula 
continued  imaffected  by  the  troubles  which  distracted  its  unhappy 
neighbour.  The  summer  elections  for  a  new  Chamber  of  Deputies 
resulted  in  the  return  of  seventy-eight  members  for  the  Govern- 
ment party,  and  fourteen  only  for  the  Opposition.  Not  a  single 
seat  was  gained  either  by  Republicans  or  Legitimists.  On  July  24 
great  rejoicings  were  held  at  Lisbon  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Constitutional  Monarchy  and  the  ces- 
sation of  absolute  Government  in  Portugal.  Another  holiday, 
which  was  held  on  December  1,  when  the  Te  Deum  was  sung  and 
the  city  gaily  illuminated,  and  the  King  was  warmly  cheered  on 
his  appearance  at  the  theatre,  had  full  justification  in  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  it  was  hailed  by  the  patriotic  Portuguese,  for  the 
event  it  commemorated  was  the  liberation  of  Portugal  from 
Spanish  dominion  in  olden  times.  No  wonder  that  the  Portuguese 
journals,  discussing  in  the  autumn  a  pretended  scheme  of  Prince- 
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Bismarck's  to  purchase  an  alliance  with  Spain  by  bringing  about  an 
Iberian  Union,  declared  that  the  idea  was  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
entertained,  even  if  it  were  proposed  that  the  method  of  its  reali- 
sation shoidd  be  the  election  of  the  King  of  Portugal  to  the 
Spanish  throne. 
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TuBXST. — ^Visit  of  Prince  of  Servia  to  Constantinople — Turkey  and  its  Dependencies 
— Armenian  Church — Sues  Canal — Inundation  of  the  Nile — Addreiss  to  the 
Khedive — His  answer. 

Gbsecb. — Fall  of  the  Deligeorges  Ministry — Olympian  excavations. 

Asiatic  States.    Persia. — ^State  of  the  country — Political  parties. 

China. — Japan. — Japanese  Expedition  to  Formosa. 

North  America.     United  States. — ^Financial  difficulties — ^Bill  for  inflating  paper 

•  currency — Presidential  veto — Free  Banking  Bill — North  and  South — War  of  races 

— Disturbances  in  A rkansas— Austin  Riots,  &c. — Contest  in  Louisiana — Beinstate- 

ment  of  Govenor  Kellogg — Death  of  Mr.  Charles  Sumner — '*  Fall  Elections  " — 

"  Third  Term"  agitation. 

Mexico. — The  State  and  Ultramontanism. 

South  America.    Brazil. — Ecclesiastical  a£&irs. 

AROENTUiE  Republic. — Rebellion  of  General  Mitre. 

Cheu. — National  prosperity — Affiiir  of  Captain  Hyde. 

Guatemala. — A£&ir  of  Vice-Consul  Magee. 

Peru. — New  discovery  of  Guano — Revolt  of  Pierola. 

Bolivia. — ^Death  of  President  Ballivian. 

Ecuador.     Columbia. 

RUSSIA. 

On  January  23  a  very  splendid  ceremonial  was  witnessed  in  the 
Eussian  capital,  when  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the  second  son 
of  the  Queen  of  England,  was  married  to  Marie-Alexandrovna, 
only  daughter  of  the  Czar.  Five  days  previously  the  annual 
custom  of  blessing  the  waters  of  the  Neva  took  place  in  presence 
of  a  host  of  foreign  princes  and  native  grandees;  and  as  these  fol- 
lowed the  Czar  and  the  Imperial  family  from  the  Winter  Palace 
to  the  river  side,  the  mass  and  colour  of  the  great  procession  were 
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magmficeDt  to  behold*  The  marriage  itself  was  solemnised  in  the 
Winter  Palace.  For  its  details  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 
*'  Chronicle  "  department  of  oiir  volume.  The  festivities  were  con- 
tinued '  for  several  succeeding  days  at  St.  Petersburg;  and  the 
newly-married  pair  received  numerous  congratulatory  deputations 
there  and  also  at  Moscow,  to  which  ancient  capital  of  the  Empire 
they  repaired  for  a  few  days  on  February  5.  Shortly  afterwards 
they  quitted  the  Russian  dominions,  and  made  their  way  to 
England  by  slow  degrees. 

One  ominous  feature,  which  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  poli- 
tical history  of  Europe  ever  since  the  war  of  1870,  was  brought 
into  special  prominence  this  year  by  the  processes  of  legislation. 
We  have  seen  in  Germany  the  enactment  of  the  Augmented  Army 
Bill,  to  which  the  pending  legislation  on  the  Landsturm  is  a  for- 
midable corollary.  In  France,  the  defeat  and  impoverishment  of 
the  country  did  not  prevent  her  rulers  from  making  it  the  first 
consideration  that  her  fighting  powers  should  be  repaired  and 
increased,  at  whatever  cost.  When  one  or  two  great  military 
Powers  set  the  example,  it  w€is  felt  as  a  necessity  by  others  not  to 
be  behindhand,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Italy  could  not  see  France 
and  Germany  in  arms  without  preparing  themselves  equally  for 
the  possible  crisis  that  seemed  to  be  in  the  contemplation  of  their 
neighbours.  And  even  the  smaller  States  followed  suit.  Sweden, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  set  about  making  their  armies  eflBcient  in 
the  best  way  they  could*  England  only,  trusting  in  her  insular 
position,  forbears  from  the  competition,  which  in  her  case  would 
seem  to  be  hopeless,  and  instead  of  arming  her  industrial  popula- 
tion with  sabre  and  cuirass,  looks  to  her  navy  for  her  defence  in 
the  day  of  trouble* 

In  Russia  no  Parliamentary  sanction  was  needed  for  the  law 
which  was  to  enforce  the  increase  of  the  nation's  military  strength. 
It  was  ordained  by  a  Ukase,  or  Imperial  manifesto,  issued  on 
January  1,  the  purport  of  which  was  simply  universal  conscrip- 
tion.    The  terms  of  the  Ukase  were  as  follows : — 

"  We,  Alexander  IL,  Imperator  and  Autocrat  of  All  the 
Russias,  &c.,  hereby  announce  as  follows  to  all  our  loyal  subjects, 
— Being  ever  desirous  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  and 
improve  the  institutions  of  the  same,  we  have  directed  our  atten- 
tion to  the  arrangements  regulating  the  service  in  our  Army  and 
Navy.  In  accordance  with  the  existing  laws,  military  service  is 
exacted  only  from  the  peasants  and  citizens,  a  considerable  portion 
of  Russian  subjects  being  thus  exempt  from  a  duty  which  ought 
to  be  equally  imposed  upon  all.  These  antiquated  arrangements, 
besides  being  no  longer  in  harmony  with  the  altered  circumstances 
of  our  social  and  political  life,  are  at  variance  with  the  military 
requirements  of  the  present  age.  Recent  events  have  proved  that 
a  State  is  strong,  not  by  the  numbers,  but  by  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual education  of  its  troops.  But  this  education  can  be  secured 
only  by  all  classes  of  society  alike  devoting  themselves  to   the 
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sacred  task  of  defending  the  country.     Recognising,  therefore,  the 
necessity  of  remodelling  the  organisation  of  our  forces  on  the 
experience  of  modem  times,  we,  in  1870,  commanded  our  Minister 
of  War  to  draw  up  a  law  providing  for  an  improved  system  of 
military  service  on  the  basis  of  universal  conscription.     When  we 
gave  this  order,  the  well-known  patriotic  readiness  of  our  subjects 
to  sacrifice  everything  for  the  good  of  the  country  allowed  us  to 
hope  that  the  words  we  addressed  to  them  at  the  time  would  find 
a  ready  echo  in  the  Russian  heart.     In  this  expectation  we  were 
not  disappointed.   Our  valiant  nobility,  as  well  as  the  other  classes 
hitherto  exempt  from  conscription,  in  many  loyal  addresses,  ac- 
quainted us  with  their  anxious  desire  to  share  the  hardships  of 
military  service  with  the  rest  of  the  people.     We  received  the 
expression  of  their  sentiments  with  feelings  of  proud  and  exalted 
joy,  and  we  thanked  Providence  for  allowing  us  to  reign  over  a 
people  who  inherit  self-denying  love  of  country  from  their  ances- 
tors, and  who  will  leave  the  same  sacred  legacy  to  their  children. 
The  principles  of  the  projected  reform  having  been  laid  down  by 
us,  a  Special  Commission  was  appointed,  including  members  of  the 
various  Departments  and  other  competent  persons,  to  draw  up  the 
new  Military  Law.     The  draught  submitted  to  us  by  the  CJommis- 
sion,  and  carefully  examined  and  amended  by  the  Council  of  the 
Empire,  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  our  own  views.     Fully 
acknowledging  the  principle  that  the  defence  of  the  Throne  and 
country  is  a  sacred  duty  of  every  Russian,  the  draft  declares  every 
male  liable  to  conscription,  and  repeals  the  ancient  provisions 
allowing  conscripts  to  redeem  their  obligation  by  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money  or  the  presentation  of  a  substitute.     The  operation 
of  the  new  law  is,  however,  not  to  extend  to  the  Cossacks,  whose 
military  service  is  regulated  by  special  arrangements,  nor  will  the 
non-Russian   inhabitants   of  the  Transcaucasian  Provinces  and 
other  remote  districts  enumerated  in  our  Ukase  to  the  Supreme 
Administrative  Senate  be  liable  to  the  new  provisions,  it  being 
intended   to   issue  special  regulations  for  these  foreign   tribes. 
With  these  and  some  other  temporary  exceptions  mentioned  in  our 
Ukase  to  the  Senate,  the  whole  male  population  of  the  Empire  of 
Russia  and  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  on  attaining  the  twentieth 
year  of  age,  will  be  required  to  draw  lots,  the  result  of  the  drawing 
settling,  once  for  all,  who  is  to  be  enlisted  for  active  service  and 
who  not.     Those  draughted  into  the  Army  will  be  liable  to  a 
fifteen  years'  service.     But  after  a  service  of  six  years,  or,  if  pos- 
sible, even  a  shorter  period,  they  will  be  sent  home  on  fmrlough, 
and  will  be  called  in  only  in  the  event  of  warlike  complications 
demanding  their  presence  in  the  ranks.    As  r^;ards  those  entering 
the  Navy  or  the  corps  stationed  in  remote  provinces,  their  time  of 
service  will  be  fixed  by  special  regulations.     Young  men  who  have 
attended  any  of  the  schools  of  the  Empire,  whether  superior  or 
elementary,  will  in  time  of  peace  be  allowed  a  reduction  of  their 
term  of  active  service  proportionate  to  the  degree  and  the  nature 
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of  the  instruction  received.  Other  important  concessions  are 
likewise  accorded  to  them.  ^  While  sanctioning  the  law  drawn  up 
in  accordance  with  the  ahove  fundamental  rules,  and  calling  upon 
our  subjects  to  acquit  themselves  zealously  of  the  new  duties 
imposed  upon  them,  we  have  no  intention  to  abandon  the  policy 
we  have  constantly  pursued  during  our  whole  reign.  We  have 
never  aspired,  nor  do  we  aspire  now,  to  the  splendour  of  military 
renown.  Wa  deem  it  our  highest  privilege  to  lead  Eussia  to 
greatness  by  pacific  progress  and  the  gradual  development  of  her 
domestic  resources.  This  development  will  not  be  delayed  by  the 
formation  of  a  powerful  Army  and  Navy ;  on  the  contrary,  steady 
progress  is  insured  by  securing  the  Empire  from  attack  and  obvi- 
ating interference  with  its  tranquillity  and  peace.  The  important 
advantages  conceded  to  young  men  who  have  received  instruction 
at  schools  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  act  as  another  incentive  to  encou- 
rage the  spread  of  that  enlightenment  which  we  regard  as  the 
guarantee  of  the  future  welfare  of  our  people. — Given  at  St. 
Petersburg,  January  1,  Alexander." 

It  was  fully  believed  that  under  the  operation  of  this  new  law, 
if  fully  carried  out,  the  Russian  Army  and  Eeserve  would  eventu- 
ally reach  a  total  of  nearly  three  and  a  half  millions  of  men,  being 
actually  half  a  million  in  excess  of  the  German  force,  only  not  equal 
to  it  in  practical  strength,  owing  to  the  unwieldy  extent  of  the 
Russian  dominions.  The  announcement  alarmed  and  dismayed  the 
population  in  many  parts  of  the  Empire.  Among  the  Tartars  of  the 
Russian  Black  Sea  Provinces  the  dread  of  imiversal  conscription  was 
so  general  that  all  the  young  men  secretly  emigrated  to  Turkey,  and 
even  old  men  were  reported  to  be  running  away  in  large  numbers,  the 
Tvu-kish  skippers  of  the  Levant  coast  giving  them  every  facility 
for  a  prompt  and  secret  passage  to  Bulgaria  and  Asia  Minor. 
Similar  results  being  apprehended  in  the  Western  or  Polish  and 
half  Polish  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  the  recruits  levied  in  these 
districts  were  immediately  placed  in  the  ranks,  while  it  was  de- 
cided that  those  "  conscripted  "  in  Russia  Proper  should  be  sum- 
moned only  in  January. 

And  as  if  the  possibility  of  new  sanguinary  conflicts  was  in- 
deed the  prevailing  idea  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  the 
event  of  the  year  which  brought  Russia  more  prominently  into 
connection  with  European  politics  than  any  other  was  the  Con- 
ference held  at  Brussels  at  the  end  of  July  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  introducing  certain  new  rules  into  the  usages  of 
war.  The  Conference  was  suggested  by  the  Russian  Government, 
as  represented  by  Prince  Gortschakofif.  Its  first  idea  seems  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  attempt  of  a  private  society — the 
Society  for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of  Prisoners  of 
War — to  induce  the  various  Governments  of  Europe  to  send  dele- 
gates to  a  Conference  which  was  to  have  been  held  at  Paiis  on 
May  4  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  an  International  Treaty  in 
furtherance  of  the  society's  object.     The  circular  sent  by  this 
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society  to  the  various  GKivemments  bore  date  March  28,  and  was 
transmitted  by  Lord  Lyons  to  Lord  Derby  on  April  11.  Diplo- 
matic etiquette,  as  interpreted  by  the  English  Foreign  Office,  pre- 
vented any  notice  being  taken  of  it  untQ  it  should  have  been 
forwarded  through  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  but 
the  Russian  Govemment  responded  promptly  to  the  circular  of  the 
society  by  taking  the  whole  matter  out  of  their  hands.  From  the 
first  published  despatch  of  Prince  Gortschakoff  it  would  seem 
that  as  early  as  April  6  the  Prince  had  requested  Count  Brunnow 
to  communicate  to  the  English  Government  ^^  the  answer  which 
we  have  returned  to  the  proposal  of  the  Society  for  the  Ameliora- 
tion of  the  Condition  of  Prisoners  of  War,"  and  "  the  intention 
we  had  arrived  at  for  laying  before  the  Cabinets  a  project  for  an 
international  code  with  the  object  of  determining  the  laws  and 
usages  of  warfere."  So  prompt  was  the  Government  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, that  in  answer  to  a  circular  advocating  an  improvement  in 
the  treatment  of  prisoners,  it  had  by  April  17  transmitted  to  its 
representatives  at  Foreign  Courts  an  elaborate  programme  of 
seventy-one  Articles  covering  the  whole  ground  of  "the  usages  of 
war,"  and  itself  forming — as  Prince  Gortschakoff  stated — ''  only  a 
starting-point  for  ulterior  deliberations,"  which,  he  trusted,  would 
'^  prepare  the  way  for  a  general  understanding/' 

All  the  countries  of  Europe  were  present  at  the  Conference  by 
their  representatives.  England,  however,  gave  only  a  very  quali- 
fied assent  to  the  proceedings.  Lord  Derby  refused  to  appoint 
any  English  Commissioner  until  the  other  Governments  which 
were  to  take  part  in  the  Conference  should  have  disclaimed 
intention  of  either  proposing  any  change  in  the  laws  and  usages 
of  war,  or  of  interfering  in  any  way  with  belligerent  rights  at 
sea.  This  assurance  being  explicitly  given — first  by  the  Russian 
Government,  and  then  by  the  other  Gt>vemment8  concerned — Sir 
Alfred  Horsford  was  nominated  to  be  the  English  delegate  at  the 
Conference,  but  with  the  strict  charge  of  referring  every  point  to 
his  own  Government,  which  was  not  prepared  to  assent  to  a  scheme 
for  the  regulation  of  military  operations  wiUiout  considering  such 
scheme  in  all  its  bearings.  To  this  firm  resolution  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Derby  it  was  mainly  owing  that  the  tendency,  apparent  in 
the  project  as  originally  enunciated,  to  enter  on  wide  and  difficult 
questions  of  International  Law  was  checked  at  the  outset.  The 
delegates  were  indeed  from  time  to  time  tempted  into  discussions 
which  made  it  necessary  for  Sir  Alfred  Horsford  to  take  his  stand 
upon  the  distinct  assurance  given  on  this  point  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  by  all  the  Powers  represented ;  but  in  general  the 
Conference  did  not  lose  sight  of  its  proper  objects.  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  smaller  Powers  were  not  unnaturally  alarmed  by 
proposals  on  the  part  of  Russia  and  Germany  which  seemed  to 
limit  the  right  of  defence.  General  Voigts  Khetz,  the  German 
Envoy,  who  took  a  principal  part  in  the  discussion,  plausibly  con- 
tended that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  weaker  as  well  as  of  the 
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stronger  party  that  war  should  on  both  sides  be  conducted  regu- 
larly, and  under  proper  authority ;  but  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Switzerland  were  well  aware  that  invasions  are  necessarily  con- 
ducted by  regular  armies,  while  a  defence  by  popular  levies  can 
scarcely  be  regulated  by  immutable  rules.  It  is  obviously  a  sus- 
picious form  of  philanthropy  which  would  seek  to  rid  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  country  of  the  burden  of  defending  it.  Yet  such  was 
unquestionably  the  scope  of  that  portion  of  the  Project  which 
dealt  with  the  important  question — Who  are  to  be  regarded  as 
belligerents  ?  Armed  bands  not  complying  with  certain  stringent 
conditions  were  not  to  possess  the  rights  of  belligerents,  nor  to  be 
considered  as  regular  enemies,  and  in  case  of  capture  were  to  be 
"proceeded  with  judicially."  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  ex- 
clude from  the  privileges  of  the  belligerent  condition  all  defenders 
of  their  country  who  were  not  under  a  fixed  military  organisation. 
In  other  words,  the  spirit  of  a  Uvee  en  masse  would  be  absolutely 
paralysed.  IJaron  Jomini,  however,  the  Eussian  representative, 
and  President  of  the  Conference,  sought  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the 
small  Powers,  assuring  them  that  his  Government  did  not  intend 
to  limit  the  right  of  self-defence. 

Again,  the  Project  contained  regulations  on  the  military 
authority  of  invaders  so  obviously  harsh,  and  tending  to  legalise 
the  unjust  pretensions  of  the  stronger  belligerent,  that  Baron 
Jomini  was  constrained  to  make  two  provisional  modifications 
before  the  chapter  relating  to  it  was  submitted  for  discussion. 
Briefly  stated,  the  German  doctrine  was  that  occupation  on  the 
invader's  part  is  or  may  be  presumptive  ;  in  other  words,  a  small 
invading  force  may,  by  entry  on  a  small  portion  of  the  enemy'a 
soil,  establish  military  rights  over  the  whole  of  the  district. 
Nearly  all  the  other  delegates  were  averse  from  this  doctrine,  and 
the  modified  text  was  drawn  up  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  their 
opinion.  Presunaptive  occupation  may  be,  as  General  Von  Voigts 
Rhetz  insists,  fully  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the  invaded  as  the 
invader,  and  to  admit  it  as  a  principle  may  have  an  undeniable 
tendency  to  abridge  the  miseries  of  a  long  campaign.  It  is  equally 
undeniable  that  the  doctrine,  with  its  corollaries,  must  furnish 
the  invader  with  a  powerful  instrument  of  grinding  oppression. 
The  Belgian  delegate  appeared  especially  apprehensive  of  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  doctrine.  Among  other  questions  arising  out 
of  the  subject  a  discussion  was  carried  on  with  some  philosophical 
refinement  as  to  tlie  lawfulness  of  taking  in  advance  the  proceeds 
of  taxation,  and  as  to  the  length  of  the  occupation.  The  German 
doctrine,  however,  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  general  sense  of 
the  Conference.  On  the  cognate  question  of  requisitions  and 
contributions,  the  demands  of  General  Von  Voigts-Ehetz  met  with 
no  favourable  response  from  the  Committee. 

The  consideration  given  to  the  actual  horrors,  as  distinguished 
from  the  civil  calamities,  of  war  was  limited  and  unfruitful.  On 
the  subject  of  reprisals  also,  which  was  reserved,  as  a  diflScult 
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matter,  until  the  end  of  the  sittings,  the  Conference  broke  down 
entirely.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  its  mere  mention  led  to  demon- 
strations so  unpleasant  as  to  threaten  the  harmony  of  the  proceed- 
ings. The  matter  could  not  be  discussed  without  opening  the 
door  to  recriminations.  It  was  felt,  says  Sir  Alfred  Horsford,  that 
<^  occasions  on  which  reprisals  of  a  severe  character  had  been 
executed  were  of  far  too  recent  a  date  to  allow  the  practice  to  be 
discussed  calmly."  Baron  Jomini  justly  feared  that  the  reticence 
of  the  Conference  on  the  subject  might  tend  to  remove  any  limits 
to  the  exercise  of  this  practice.  An  excellent  and  practicable  idea, 
however,  was  introduced  by  the  French  delegate,  suggesting  the 
equalisation  of  penalties  for  the  infringement  of  international 
law.  At  present,  in  one  country  a  particular  act  renders  the 
offender  liable  to  the  penalty  of  death,  in  another  to  simple  im- 
prisonment. General  Arnaudeau's  proposal,  which  was  not  included 
in  the  Russian  Project,  forms  an  appendix  to  the  amended  text. 
It  has  not,  however,  been  put  into  a  definite  shape,  and  many  will 
be  of  opinion  that  the  energy  of  the  delegates  has  been  too  much 
expended  upon  subjects  which  related  to  the  specific  interests  of 
the  Powers  they  represented  to  allow  of  sufficient  attention  being 
bestowed  on  the  more  legitimate  objects  of  discussion.  Still,  if  it 
has  done  nothing  else,  the  Brussels  Conference  has  thrown  some 
light  upon  the  limits  of  philanthropic  action  in  such  matters,  and 
a  good  deal  on  the  various  views  of  the  parties  interested.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  results  of  these  deliberations  will 
commend  themselves  to  the  several  Powers.  At  present,  they 
amount  to  no  more  than  the  recommendations  of  a  committee  of 
inquiry. 

It  is  said  that  Russia,  not  daunted  by  the  partial  failure  of 
her  scheme,  contemplates  a  renewal  of  the  Conference,  in  hopes 
that  a  system  of  international  law  may  really  be  based  upon  the 
suggestions  which  the  late  discussions  may  have  made  acceptable. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  we  notice  a  statistical  report  of  penal 
punishment  in  Siberia,  which  has  its  interest  for  the  political 
student.  '*  Sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
persons  were  banished  to  Siberia  between  May  and  October  last. 
One  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty  of  these,  criminals  of  the 
worst  description,  were  sentenced  to  hard  labour,  and  1,624  had 
been  expelled  from  their  communities  as  obnoxious,  drunken,  or 
burdensome.  One  thousand  and  eighty  women  and  children  over 
fifteen  years  of  age,  with  1,269  yoimger  children  voluntarily 
accompanied  the  exiles." 


SWEDEN. 


The  course  of  events  in  Sweden  this  year  was  tranquil  and  un- 
marked by  any  striking  event.     In  his  speech  proroguing  the 
^  Diet,  in  May,  the  Eling  gave  notice  of  the  new  military  law  to  be 
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proposed  in  the  following  session,  according  to  which  the  principle 
of  universal  and  compiJsory  service  was  to  be  introduced,  eiQ- 
bracing  a  period  of  twelve  years,  corresponding  to  twelve  yearly 
contingents,  of  which  six  were  to  belong  to  the  line,  and  six  to  the 
reserve.  In  this  fashion  the  peaceful  Scandinavian  kingdom 
responded  to  the  threatening  aspect  of  its  mightier  neighbours. 


DENMARK. 

Ministerial  diflBculties  continued  in  Denmark,  and  in  July  the 
King  was  driven  to  accept  the  resignation  of  his  Cabinet,  which 
was  succeeded  by  the  formation  of  a  new  one  imder  the  presidency 
of  M.  Fonnesbech. 

The  most  interesting  event  we  have  to  record  is  the  visit  paid 
by  the  King  soon  afterwards  to  Iceland,  to  which  a  "constitution  ^ 
had  just  been  accorded.  It  was  the  first  time  this  far  distant 
dependency  had  ever  been  visited  by  a  Danish  monarch  ;  and  the 
reception  now  given  to  King  Christian,  and  his  son  Prince 
Waldemar,  was  of  the  most  cordial  description.  They  also  visited 
the   Faroe  Islands. 

On  October  5  the  King  opened  the  Session  of  Parliament  with 
a  speech  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  felt  himself  bound  per- 
sonally to  convey  to  the  members  the  greetings  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Islands.  He  expected  that  the  new 
Cabinet  and  the  Parliament  would  harmoniously  co-operate  in 
their  deliberations  upon  the  proposed  reforms.  To  carry  out  the 
measures  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  for 
those  objects  connected  with  the  public  service,  fresh  grants  would 
be  required.  With  foreign  Powers  the  relations  were  amicable. 
The  political  situation  would  not  yet  allow  a  settlement  of  the 
North  Schleswig  question,  but  the  Government  still  maintained 
the  hope  that  a  satisfactory  solution  would  be  arrived  at,  which 
was  the  desire  of  both  himself  and  of  the  Danish  people. 

A  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  Kiel,  in  Holstein,  to 
celebrate  the  completion  of  a  new  ship  of  the  line,  as  a  step  in 
the  expected  advance  of  Germany  to  maritime  ascendancy,  tended 
to  direct  attention  to  the  relations  between  Germany  and  Denmark, 
and  to  revive  rumours  of  designs  on  Prince  Bismarck's  part  for 
annexing  Denmark  to  the  new  empire.  But,  after  a  moment's 
agitation,  these  rumours  died  away.  For  the  time  being,  the 
spectre  was  exorcised. 


BELGIUM. 

The  issue  of  the  Belgian  elections  in  June  was  a  considerable 
discouragement  to  the  Ultramontane  party  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  Chamber  of  Representatives.  They  had  counted  upon  adding  to 
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their  majority,  instead  of  which  their  forces  suffered  a  diminution ; 
and  though  their  majority  was  not  actually  converted  into  a  minority, 
the  change  seemed  likely  to  prevent  the  success  of  the  cleri(^ 
policy  which  was   announced   as   looming  in  the   future.     The 
Clericals  suffered  defeat  in  five  out  of  the  six  arrondissements  in 
which  there  were  contests — namely,  at  Venders,  Soignies,  Thuin, 
Charleroi,  and  Ath ;  while  at  Grhent  they  only  maintained  their 
position  with  diflBculty  by  help  of  the  rural  electors,  who  were  led 
to  the  poll  by  their  cures.     On  the  other  hand,  they  did  not  gain 
a  single  seat  in  either  the  Senate  or  the  Chamber.     The  issue  in 
the  Senate  was  therefore  now  that  their  majority,  which  was  before 
eight  (thirty-five  Clericals  and  twenty-seven  Liberals),  had  gone 
down  to  two  (thirty-two  Clericals  and  thirty  Liberals),  thus  making 
the  two  parties  very  nearly  equal.     In  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tives, where  since  June  11,  1872,  the  Clerical  majority  had  been 
twenty-two,  it  was  now  reduced  to  fourteen  by  the  displacement  of 
four  Clericals  by  four  Liberals,  counting  eight  on  a  division.     The 
majority  might  still  suffice  to  enable  the  Ultramontanes  to  retain 
power,  but  it  did  not  seeni  likely  to  enable  them,  as  they  confi- 
dently anticipated  would  be  the  result  of  the  elections  at  this  time, 
to  inaugurate  a  purely  clerical  policy.     If  the  party  was  powerless 
to  do  that  with  a  majority  of  twenty-two,  it  would  probably  be 
still  less  capable  of  doing  it  with  one  of  only  fourteen,  especially  as 
the  majority  in  the  Senate  had  been  proportionately  still  further 
reduced. 

The  Seventh  Congress  of  the  International  Society,  held  at 
Brussels  this  year,  was  a  very  tame  and  insignificant  affair.    It 
was  in  fact  only  the  Rump  of  the  International  which  met  there. 
The  only  speaker  who  had  any  encouraging  tale  to  tell  of  the  past' 
year  was  the  Belgian  delegate,  and  it  appears  from  what  he  said 
that  in  Belgium  the  political  side  of  the  Association  has  been 
quietly  dropped,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  International  is  there  only 
a  fine  name  for  a  local  trade  imion.     In  the  mining  districts  there 
had  been  a  successful  strike.     In  the  valley  of  the  Vesdre  there 
had  been  an  unsuccessful  one.    The  colliers'  societies  had  appointed 
a  Central  Executive.     An  instructive  fact  was  the  failure  of  the 
International  to  make  any  way  in  Switzerland.     The  Swiss  dele- 
giite  spoke  of  the  ''  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  "  with  which 
he  had  to  contend.     There  was  scarcely  any  antagonism  between 
rich  and  poor,  he  said,  and  Ultramontanes  and  Radicals  were  alike 
intensely  patriotic.     The  International  did  what  it  could  to  meet 
this  distressing  state  of  things  by  issuing  tracts  and  pamphlets  to 
enlighten  the  people,  but  the  bourgeois  reformers  were  constantly 
frustrating  their  efforts  by  proposing  palliatives.    The  only  ground 
of  hope  that  the  delegate  could  suggest  was  that  the  industrial 
establishments  and  the  land  were  coming  more  and  more  into  the 
possession  of  tlie  rich,  and  that   this  change,  by  lowering  the 
position  of  the  workpeople,  would  tend  to  make  them  revolution- 
ists in  the  end. 
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NETHERLANDS. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  King's  accession  to  the 
Throne — the  Silver  wedding-day  between  him  and  his  Kingdom, 
according  to  quaint  Teutonic  metaphor — ^was  celebrated  on  May  1 1 
with  great  popular  rejoicings  at  the  Hague,  and  on  the  following 
day  at  Amsterdam. 

A  change  of  Ministry  took  place  in  August,  when  a  Cabinet 
was  formed  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Heemskerk.  In  his  speech 
on  the  opening  of  the  Legislative  Chambers  in  the  following  month, 
the  King,  after  referring  to  the  cordial  celebration  of  his  jubilee, 
said  that  the  relations  with  foreign  Powers  were  very  friendly ; 
that  from  a  financial  point  of  view  the  State  was  prosperous,  and 
he  had  also  to  announoe  that  the  crops  were  satisfactory.  He 
recommended  that  great  public  works  should  be  undertaken  or 
prepared,  and  mentioned  especially  the  drainage  of  a  portion  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee.  He  stated  that  a  scheme  for  a  partial  revision 
of  the  penal  code  had  been  drawn  up,  and  recommended  that  serious 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  Education  Laws,  with  a  view  to 
consider  what  modifications  were  necessary.  The  news  from 
Atchin,  he  said,  gave  reason  to  anticipate  that  prudence  and  per- 
severance would  triumph  over  the  resistance  of  the  enemy.  In 
conclusion  the  King  praised  the  Army  and  Navy  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  said  that  the  condition  of  the  colonies  was  satisfactory. 

The  war  in  Atchin  continued,  however ;  and  was  not  concluded 
when  the  year  came  to  an  end.  When  the  Annual  Budget  was  laid 
before  the  Dutch  Chambers,  the  expenses  of  the  two  Expeditions 
which  had  been  sent  out  were  given  as  reaching  nearly  2,400,000Z. ; 
but  of  this  sum  over  300,000^.,  though  charged  against  them, 
would  have  been  spent  in  any  case  on  the  fleet  and  in  army  allow- 
ances. The  real  addition,  therefore,  is  two  millions,  a  sum  which 
will  not  affect  the  revenue  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  seriously  for 
the  two  years  over  which  it  is  distributed,  and  which  Holland  may 
be  excused  for  lielieving  to  be  not  a  very  high  price  to  pay  for  the 
sovereignty  acquired  over  Sumatra,  considering  what  Java  has 
become  in  her  hands.  A  graver  matter,  many  Dutchmen  think, 
is  the  loss  of  life  incurred,  amounting  to  2,042  in  the  second  Ex- 
pedition, of  whom  over  600  are  returned  as  victims  of  cholera. 
The  check  sustained  by  the  original  Expedition  cost,  it  appears, 
only  seven  soldiers  actually  slain,  but  more  than  ten  times  that 
number  were  wounded  in  the  attack  which  the  At  Chinese  repulsed. 


SWITZERLAND. 

The  defeat  of  the  scheme  for  a  new  Federal  Constitution  of 
the  Swiss  Kepublic,  in  1872,  did  not  discourage  the  Nationalist 
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party  or  make  them  shrink  from  another  contest  with  the  then 
successful  Clericals  and  Conservatives.  Accordingly,  active  pre- 
parations for  renewing  the  struggle  were  made  These  exertions 
culminated  in  a  scheme  of  reform  submitted  to  the  vote  on  Sunday, 
April  19.  It  was  carried  triiunphantly  in  favour  of  the  proposed 
revision.  The  popular  vote  was  237,242  against  122,005.  The 
Cantonal  vote  was  15  against  8.  This  scheme  differs  in  many 
respects  from  the  one  proposed  in  1872,  which  was,  in  many  of  its 
features,  a  more  sweeping  and  radical  measure.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  conciliate  the  opponents  of  the  reform  by  m airing 
concessions  to  their  feelings  and  prejudices.  Still,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1874  constitutes  a  vast  reform,  and  makes  serious  changes 
in  the  revised  Constitution  of  1848.  It  makes  Switzerland  a 
homogeneous  nation,  raises  it  to  the  rank  of  a  respectable  military 
power,  equalises  its  laws,  establishes  secular  and  compulsory 
education,  deprives  the  priests  of  much  of  their  power  and  privi- 
leges, and  completely  subjects  ecclesiastical  authority  to  the  civil 
power.  Every  citizen  is  liable  to  serve  in  the  army  ;  the  right  to 
call  the  army  out  and  dispose  of  it  is  given  to  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. The  warlike  material — arms,  stores,  fortifications,  Ac — 
can  be  claimed  and  transferred  to  the  central  authority.  In  re- 
ligious matters  the  changes  are  of  equal  importance.  The  civil 
authorities  are  entitled  to  ''  take  the  necessary  measures  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  order  and  peace  between  the  members  of 
the  different  religious  communities,  as  well  as  against  the  en- 
croachments of  ecclesiastical  authority  on  the  rights  of  citizens." 
(Article  50.)  By  the  same  article  the  civil  power  can  interfere 
in  all  matters  relating  to  the  creation  of  new  religious  commimi- 
ties  or  the  division  of  old  ones  ;  and  by  subsequent  articles  it  is 
provided  that  no  bishoprics  shall  be  created  without  permission, 
that  no  new  convents  are  to  be  founded  or  old  ones  re^-established, 
that  the  burial  grounds  are  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the. State,  that 
the  performance  of  marriage  is  not  to  be  refused  on  any  grounds 
of  religion  or  morality,  that  children  bom  before  marriage  are 
legitimatised  by  the  marriage  of  their  parents,  that  the  old  law 
of  expulsion  and  exclusion  against  the  Jesuits  is  maintained  and 
extended  to  all  other  religious  orders  "  the  conduct  of  which  is 
dangerous  to  the  State  or  disturbs  the  peace  between  creeds." 
There  are  otlier  remarkable  features  in  the  new  Constitution, 
though  inferior  in  importance  to  the  foregoing.  Among  them 
are  the  uniform  application  of  the  law  of  bankruptcy  and  other 
laws,  compulsory  primary  secular  education,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  penalty  of  death  and  of  corporal  punishment.  In  short,  the 
new  Constitution  is  a  measure  on  a  scale  almost  equivalent  to  a 
revolution. 

An  International  Law  Association  Congress  at  Geneva,  and  an 
International  Postal  Congress  at  Berne,  both  in  September,  have 
to  be  recorded  among  the  occurrences  in  Switzerland  this  year. 
But  we  must  give  what  space  we  have  to  the  more  exciting  sub- 
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ject  of  Church  matters,  in  which  the  Old  Catholic  reform  move- 
ment made  steady  progress.  A  meeting  of  the  party  was  held  at 
Berne  in  the  month  of  June,  which  showed  that  the  proposed 
constitution  of  a  National  Catholic  Church  would  be  supported  by 
abimdance  of  intelligence  and  zeal ;  and  perhaps  that  the  chief 
danger  lay  in  an  excess  of  ardour  to  advance.  One  suggestion 
discussed  at  the  conference  was  to  dispense  with  the  episcopal 
office  in  the  new  Church.  But  Pftirrer  Herzog,  of  Olten,  said 
wisely  that  the  answer  to  the  question  whether  they  were  to 
remain  Catholics  or  not,  hinged  on  the  decision  as  to  the  retention 
of  an  episcopate.  The  Old  Catholic  communion  would  be  hope- 
lessly broken  into  two  antagonistic  bodies  if  the  proposal  to  have 
a  non-episcopal  Church  were  carried  into  effect.  Happily,  this 
question  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  episcopate,  although  pro- 
vision was  made  that  the  National  Synod,  which  was  to  be  the 
supreme  organ  of  the  Church's  action,  should  have  power  to  revoke 
or  deprive  a  delinquent  bishop.  The  decisions  on  other  knotty 
points  were  such  as  will  tend  to  bring  the  Swiss  National  Catholic 
Church  into  harmony  with  the  Anglican  Communion.  Compulsory 
confession  is  abolished,  as  Father  Hyacinthe  recommended;  the 
enforced  celibacy  of  the  priesthood  has  been  abandoned;  the 
"  vulgar  tongue "  is  substituted  for  Latin  in  the  services  of  the 
Church ;  and  the  cup  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  restored  to  the 
laity  in  the  Communion.  The  right  of  the  laity  to  read  the  Bible 
in  their  own  language  has  also  been  aflSrmed.  In  short,  the  Swiss 
National  Catholic  Church  may  be  said  to  have  worked  out  its 
reformation.  There  are  signs  that  it  has  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  large  numbers  of  the  Swiss  people ;  and,  although  all 
districts  are  not  equally  advanced,  there  is  everywhere  a  firm 
purpose  to  refuse  submission  to  the  Vatican,  so  long  as  it  is  im- 
constitutionally  ruled  by  an  absolutist  Pope  whose  conscience  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jesuits. 

Father  Hyacinthe,  meanwhile,  could  not  reconcile  his  position 
at  Geneva  with  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  circumstances  of 
that  city.  He  resigned  his  cure  there  in  the  couise  of  the 
summer  to  the  Conseil  cCEtat  in  these  words : — "  Attached  from 
the  very  depths  of  my  heart  to  the  Church  in  which  I  was 
baptised,  whose  reform  I  wish  for,  but  not  its  overthrow ;  con- 
vinced, besides,  by  experience  now  sufficiently  lengthened  that  the 
Liberal  Catholicism  of  Geneva  is  neither  Liberal  in  politics  nor 
Catholic  in  religion,  I  have  the  honoiu*  to  tender  my  resignation 
of  my  functions  as  cure  of  this  city." 

The  fact  was  that  P^re  Hyacinthe  had  placed  himself  in  a 
false  position  at  Geneva.  His  view  of  things  was  intermediate  be- 
tween those  of  the  two  violent  parties  which  had  come  into  conflict, 
and  consequently  gave  offence  to  both.  And  besides  the  general 
disagreements  between  the  majority  who  desired  to  push  on  the 
reform  already  accomplished  to  complete  revolution  against 
Catholic  traditions  as  confirmed  at  Trent,  and  Father  Hyacinthe 
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and  his  adherents,  who  were  desirous  to  stop  at  the  same  point  as 
the  Old  Catholics  of  Grermany,  there  were  individual  diflFerences 
as  to  the  practical  treatment  of  local  aflfairs  which  fonned  the 
immediate  occasion,  though  not  the  original  cause,  of  the  rupture. 
These  related,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  occupation  by  the  Ultra- 
montanes,  since  they  were  forced  out  of  the  old  town  chm^ch  of 
Saint  Germain,  of  an  humble  edifice  not  long  since  finished  by 
them,  apparently  with  a  view  to  their  being  probably  worsted  in 
the  conflict  for  the  other.  This  building  they  now  called  their 
cathedral,  and  naturally  made  as  much  show  as  they  could  of  the 
religious  rites  conducted  in  connection  with  it ;  whilst  the  ultra- 
Liberal  Catholics  were  resolved  to  use  the  strictly  legal  rights 
conferred  on  them  by  the  Canton,  and  turn  their  opponents  out  of 
this  also,  on  the  ground  that  the  site  was  originally  granted  by 
the  Canton  to  the  State  Catholic  Church,  of  which  they  them- 
selves were  now  the  only  recognised  representatives.  Then,  again, 
in  the  remoter  parishes  on  the  Savoy  side  of  the  Canton,  the  old 
cures  were  still  in  possession  of  all  their  former  rights  and  func- 
tions, though  they  had  refused  to  take  the  new  oath  to  the  State*; 
and  hitherto  there  had  been  no  such  decided  attempt  to  enforce 
the  law  as  had  produced  the  actual  extrusion  of  all  the  Ultra- 
montane priests  in  the  Bernese  Jura.  The  majority  in  the 
Superior  Council  resolved  on  pressing  the  cantonal  power,  both  to 
act  with  more  vigour  against  these  recusants  in  the  country,  and 
also  to  put  their  own  party  in  immediate  possession  of  Notre 
Dame,  the  so-called  cathedral  of  the  Ultramontanes  in  the  city. 
Father  Hyacinthe  contended  that  the  latter  procedure  would  be 
morally  wrong,  inasmuch  as  the  chiu'ch  just  named  had  been 
actually  completed  by*  subscriptions  raised  by  Monsignor  Mer- 
millod  and  his  adherents  since  he  broke  decisively  with  the  State ; 
and  he  contended  also  that  the  law  should  not  be  enforced  in  the 
country  parishes,  at  least  until  there  was  some  security  that  duly 
qualified  clergymen  could  be  prociu-ed  to  take  the  places  of  the 
present  incumbents.  As  he  found  that  he  was  not  only  outvoted 
in  the  Council  but  openly  insulted  by  the  majority  and  their  sup- 
porters outside  it,  and  as  it  was  certain  that  the  Grand  Council  of 
the  canton,  when  appealed  to,  would  give  efiect  to  its  own  legisla- 
tion and  comply  with  the  demands  he  had  opposed,  he  felt  his 
position  becoming  intolerable,  and  he  therefore  threw  up  the 
contest,  leaving  his  adversaries  in  possession  of  the  field. 


TURKEY. 

The  visit  of  Prince  of  Milan  of  Servia  to  Constantinople  in 
April  was  a  significant  fact,  and  is  thus  explained  by  a  writer  on 
Eastern  politics  dating  his  remarks  from  Vienna : — "  When,  well- 
nigh  six  years  ago,  the  young  Prince,  then  a  minor,  was  called  to 
the  throne,  the  Regency  which  conducted  affairs  in  his  name 
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gradually  abandoned  the  line  of  policy  pursued  by  bis  predecessor, 
and  became  the  champion  of  the  great  Servian  Idea,  working 
rather  for  the  Servia  of  the  future  than  that  of  the  present. 
Instead  of  turning  their  attention  to  the  material  and  intellectual 
progress  of  the  people,  as  Prince  Michael  had  done,  they  were 
only  intent  on  developing  the  military  resources  of  the  country, 
and  encouraging  and  promoting  the  national  agitation  among  the 
kindred  races  in  Turkey  and  Austria,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
soon  the  good  relations  which  had  subsisted  before  with  those 
coimtries  became  very  unsatisfactory  indeed.  The  coming  of  age 
of  the  young  Prince  two  years  ago  did  not  make  a  notable  change 
in  this,  for  Ristics,  one  of  the  Regents,  and  the  soul  of  this  policy, 
kept,  as  Minister  President,  the  direction  of  afifairs  in  his  hands. 
What  that  meant  could  be  best  gathered  from  the  journey  of  the 
Prince  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  instead  of  to 
the  Sultan.  This  was  not  exactly  calculated  to  improve  the  rela- 
tions with  Turkey  and  to  make  the  Porte  disposed  to  settle  any  of 
the  pending  questions — above  all,  that  of  the  railway  junction — 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Servia.  Not  satisfied  with  this 
first  slight,  the  Prince  was  induced  by  his  adviser  to  go  to  Vienna 
and  to  Paris  before  he  went  to  Constantinople.  The  journey  was, 
indeed,  excused  by  the  Exhibition  and  by  the  health  of  the  Prince, 
which  was  to  be  recruited  in  the  Pyrenees ;  still,  it  was  looked 
upon  in  Constantinople  as  an  intentional  discourtesy,  and  the 
Porte  retaliated  by  showing  itself  more  stubborn  to  all  Servian 
demands. 

"  That  second  journey  was,  however,  fraught  with  imexpected 
consequences.  Whether  it  was  the  effect  of  travelling,  or  the  tem- 
porary independence  which  the  Prince  enjoyed  during  the  three 
months,  the  tour  matured  the  youth,  and  every  one  who  saw  him 
when  he  passed  through  Vienna  on  his  way  to  France  and  when 
he  came  there  again  on  his  return  journey  was  struck  by  the 
difference  which  the  few  months  had  produced  in  him.  That 
childish  look  and  manner  he  exhibited  then  had  disappeared,  and 
you  remarked  symptoms  of  that  determined  will  and  resolution 
which  are  an  hereditary  feature  of  his  race.  Nor  did  these 
symptoms  deceive,  for,  scarcely  returned  home,  the  Premier  who 
had  been  until  then  all-powerful  was  suddenly  dismissed,  and 
Marinovich,  the  man  who  was  known  to  be  an  adversary  of  the 
policy  pursued  by  Ristics,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
Under  his  guidance  the  Prince  has  adopted  a  new  political  pro- 
gramme, towards  the  realisation  of  which  the  journey  to  Constan- 
tinople forms  an  important  step.  Instead  of  spending  money  on 
armaments  and  on  the  national  propaganda,  the  new  Premier  is 
intent  upon  restoring  the  balance  in  the  Budget,  which  had  been 
sadly  compromised  by  the  policy  of  his  predecessor  in  office. 
Instead  of  going  in  for  la  haute  politique^  he  has  been  endeavour- 
ing to  establish  good  relations  with  Turkey  as  well  as  with  this 
country  "  (Austria). 

u  2 
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"  According  to  a  letter  from  Bucharest  in  the  AUgeTneme  Zei- 
tung^^  says  a  journalist  writing  from  Paris  on  Oct.  9,  *'  Roumanian 
Servia,  and  Montenegro  have  now  adopted  a  pacific  attitude 
towards  Turkey.  This  is  partly  attributable  to  the  representa- 
tions of  Prince  Bismarck  and  Coimt  Andrassy,  who  warned  the 
Principalities  that  while  they  would  support  them  in  any  reason- 
able claims,  the  peace  of  Europe  must  not  be  endangered  by  pre- 
mu'ure  projects  and  demonstrations.  The  Roumanian  Ministers 
were  wise  enough  to  profit  by  this  advice.  They  have  had  a  diffi- 
culty in  repressing  the  ardour  of  the  young  men  who,  in  spite  of 
the  defeat  of  France,  look  to  it  for  help,  and  aim  at  the  adoption 
of  the  Republican  form  of  Government.  But  the  prudent  counsels 
lately  given  to  the  Roumanian  youths  by  M.  Thiers  in  acknow- 
ledging the  gold  medal  with  which  they  presented  him  have  had 
a  tranquillising  efifect.  If  Roumania  proceeds  steadily  in  the  path 
of  progress  and  internal  consolidation,  it  will  in  due  time  reap 
the  fruits  of  it.  The  approaching  Autumn  Manoeuvres  will  have 
no  aggressive  character,  and  the  Prince  of  Montenegro,  who  it  was 
announced  would  attend  them  with  a  numerous  retinue,  will  not 
be  present,  while  the  Bucharest  semi-official  paper  has  contradicted 
the  report  of  a  Treaty  of  Alliance  with  Servia.  The  recent  suc- 
cessful financial  operations  of  Turkey,  the  energy  displayed  by  its 
War  Minister,  and  the  numerous  Krupp  guns  which  he  has  pur- 
chased, have  also  perhaps  tended  to  strengthen  the  peace  policy  in 
the  Principalities."  Not  long  after  these  words  were  written, 
however,  the  murder  of  some  Montenegrins  by  Turks,  at  Podgo- 
ritza,  led  for  the  moment  to  very  threatening  relations  between  the 
Prince  of  Montenegro  and  his  Suzerain. 

The  Armenian  Church  continued  to  be  torn  by  the  dissensions 
of  the  Hassounists  and  anti-Hassounists.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  we  are  informed,  that  the  churches  of  the  Armenian  Catholic 
community  weie,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
Turkish  Government  in  regard  to  the  schism  in  that  body,  being 
delivered  one  after  another  into  the  hands  of  the  anti-Hassounists. 
Besides  the  transfer  of  the  churches  at  Broussa,  at  Angora,  and  at 
Trebizond,  similar  proceedings  had  been  taken  at  Erzeroum.  On 
October  1 9  two  anti-Hassounist  priests  arrived  at  Erzeroum  with  a 
firman  authorising  them  to  take  possession  of  the  episcopal  palace 
and  of  the  churches  belonging  to  the  Armenian  Catholics.  The 
vali,  who  had  already  received  his  instructions  from  the  Porte, 
sent  for  the  bishop  and  ordered  him  to  give  up  his  palace  and  the 
churches  in  his  diocese.  The  bishop  asked  for  a  delay  of  three 
days.  This  request  was  refused,  and  the  discussion  ended  by  his 
eminence  and  several  attendant  priests  being  locked  up  in  a  room 
in  the  pasha's  house.  The  bishop  being  thus  disposed  of,  a  mili- 
tary force  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  episcopal  palace. 
When  the  troops  arrived  at  the  palace  they  found  it  occupied  by 
a  mob  of  about  300  citizens,  armed  with  sticks,  who  refused  to 
open  the  doors.     The  soldiers,  however,  obtaining  an  entrance 
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through  an  adjoining  stable,  drove  out  the  partisans  of  Monsignor 
Hassoun,  and  subsequently  seized  the  churches. 

In  the  month  of  April  some  troubles  seemed  to  be  impending^ 
owing  to  a  threat  of  M,  de  Lesseps  that  he  would  close  the  Suez 
Canal  if  the  rate  of  duties  fixed  by  the  late  Constantinople  Commis- 
sion upon  the  tonnage  of  ships  were  imposed  instead  of  the  higher 
rate  he  had  himself  named.  His  agent,  indeed,  was  instructed 
to  announce  that  the  ships  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy  must  pay  the 
enhanced  dues  he  demanded  before  entering  the  Canal,  Merchant 
vessels  which  refused  to  pay  were  to  be  compelled  either  to  land 
their  cargoes  for  transmission  across  the  Isthmus  and  tranship- 
ment to  other  vessels  in  the  Red  Sea,  or  to  resume  the  old  route 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Such  an  obstruction  of  the  great 
route  between  East  and  West,  though  opened  mainly  by  the  enter- 
prise and  ability  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  it  would  have  been  manifestly 
impossible  to  submit  to  at  his  hands,  and  the  remonstrances  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  with  the  Porte  and  with  the  Khedive, 
and  the  submission  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  have  prevented  a  crisis 
which,  in  the  interests  of  the  author  of  the  Suez  Canal,  we  should 
have  sincerely  regretted.  That  the  world  would  permit  the 
Isthmus  Canal  to  be  closed  was  impossible ;  the  necessity  of  assert- 
ing their  sovereign  rights  was  clear  both  to  the  Sultan  and  the 
Khedive,  and  after  a  short  and  unavailing  resistance  M.  de  Les- 
seps would  have  had  to  give  way.  Happily,  before  things  came  to 
extremities,  M.  de  Lesseps  consented,  without  any  reservation,  to 
levy  from  April  29  only  the  dues  fixed  by  the  International  Com- 
mission. He  came  to  this  decision  in  consequence  of  the  order 
given  by  the  Porte  to  the  Khedive  to  take  possession  of  the  Canal. 
But  he  protested  against  the  order  in  due  form,  thus  maintaining 
intact  the  rights  of  the  company,  while  he  issued  at  the  same 
time  an  order  calling  a  general  meeting  which  would  require  to 
take  the  measures  necessary  under  the  circumstances. 

An  extraordinary  overflow  of  the  Nile  took  place  in  September. 
The  successful  efforts  of  the  Khedive  to  avert  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences which  seemed  likely  to  ensue  from  it,  called  forth 
the  following  address  from  the  European  colony  of  Alexandria  on 
December  8 : — 

"  To  His  Highness  Ismail  Pasha,  Khedive  of  EaYPi. 

"  MoAseigneur, — The  country  has  witnessed  with  profound 
emotion  the  struggle. Your  Highness  has  lately  sustained  with  the 
impetuous  Nile,  whose  waters,  having  reached  a  height  heretofore 
unknown,  threatened  to  invade  Egypt.  The  works  commanded 
by  Your  Highness,  and  your  constant  vigilance,  have  overcome  the 
great  river  that  was  about  to  invade  these  rich  plains,  and  suc- 
cess has  crowned  the  noble  efforts  of  your  powerful  hand,  which, 
by  God's  help,  has  been  able  so  energetically  to  curb  that  stream. 

"  The  European  colony  of  Alexandria,  full  of  admiration  and 
gratitude,  desires  to  testify  to  Your  Highness  its  profound  senti- 
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ment  by  means  of  a  memorial  which  shall  proclaim  to  future  ages 
what  a  prince  can  accomplish,  who  knows  how  to  combine 
political  wisdom  with  all  the  talents  and  all  the  virtues  of  an  able 
administrator. 

"  The  European  colony  hopes  that  Your  Highness  will  deign 
to  accept  this  testimonial — slight  though  it  be — as  a  proof  of  our 
eternal  gratitude  for  the  past  and  our  entire  confidence  for  the 
future.  May  the  Almighty  continue  to  pour  His  favours  and 
benefits  upon  your  august  person !  May  He  grant  you  long  years 
to  accomplish  your  work  of  civilisation !  May  he  extend  his  pro- 
tecting hand  over  all  your  family  I 

"  Such  are  the  wishes  which  the  colony  respectfully  oflFers  to 
Your  Higlmess ! " 

In  reply,  the  Khedive  said  that  it  was  a  real  happiness  to  him 
that  Heaven  had  given  him  the  power  of  being  useful  to  the 
country,  and  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  ensiure  the  prosperity  of 
Egypt  and  of  the  European  Colony ;  the  changes  and  improve- 
ments which  he  was  endeavouring  to  introduce  showed  bis  senti- 
ments on  these  points.  He  then  spoke  of  the  recent  successes  of 
the  Egyptian  arms  in  Darfour.  That  country  was  now  annexed  to 
the  Egyptian  Dominions,  and  thus  the  population  over  which  the 
Khedive  ruled  had  been  increased  by  5,000,000  souls.  In  the 
course  of  five  to  six  years  he  hoped  that  Darfour  and  Central 
Africa  would  be  xmited  with  Egypt  by- a  line  of  railway,  but  the 
cost  of  its  construction  would  be  defrayed  by  the  resources  of 
Darfoiu:  and  Central  Africa  alone,  without  any  recourse  to  foreign 
capital. 


GREECE. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Minister,  M.  Deligeorges,  was  driven  from 
power.      His  tenure  of  office  had  been  rather  fruitful  in  great 
schemes  for  the  public  welfare  than  distinguished  for  the  success 
with  which  they  had  been  carried  out.     Projects  of  trade  and 
navigation  and  agriculture  which  were  to  have  enriched  the  whole 
Greek  nation  had  done  a  good  deal  to  impoverish  it  and  had  been 
of  no   benefit   to  anyone.     These  failures  had,  not  unnaturally, 
damaged  the  character  of  M.  Deligeorges  as  a  practical  statesman, 
and  the  coalition  which  drove  him  from  power  and  stepped  into 
his  place  seems  to  have  commanded,  at  least  negatively,  something 
of  popular  sympathy  and  support.     The  new  Cabinet,  which  took 
office  on  February  21,  was  presided  over  by  M.  Bulgares^  who  had 
received  promises  of  assistance  from  more  than  one  of  his  chief 
rivals.      These    promises;    however,   were    not    observed.      The 
Chamber  would  hear  of  nothing  but  the  impeachment  of  its  late 
Minister ;  and  the  various  party  leaders  who  were  out  of  power 
seemed  to  consider  that  this  and  other  questions  like  it  would  give 
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them  the  best  chance  of  scrambling  in.     On  March  28  M.  Bul- 
gares,  finding  it  impossible   to   carry  necessary  measures  which 
concerned  the  public  service,  placed  his  resignation  in  the  King's 
hands,  and  his  predecessor  was  again  sent  for,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
a  M.  Deligannes,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  his 
impeachment,  he  tried  afresh  to  form  a  Ministry.     The  attempt 
did  not  succeed.     M.  Deligeorges  was  discredited  alike  by  his 
past  career  and  by  his  present  choice  of  colleagues ;  and  the  King 
himself,  by  his  disregard  of  the  previous  action  of  the  Chamber, 
came  in,  not  unnaturally,  for  a  considerable  share  of  obloquy.     In 
two  days'  time  M.  Bulgares  was  again  summoned  to  take  oflSce, 
and  commenced  a  new  career  of  the  same  length  as  his  former 
one,  and  subject  throughout  to  the  same  diflSculties.     On  April  27 
he  once  more  resigned,  but  the  appointment  of  his  successor  was 
not  more  easy  than  before.     M.   Koumoundouros  was  first  tried  ; 
but  the  conditions  for  which  he  stood  out  were  such  as  the  King 
could  not  grant,  being    of  a  nature  to  have  made  him,    as  it 
was   observed,   rather    a    new     "  Mayor    of  the   Palace "   than 
a  constitutional  and  responsible  Minister.       The  refusal  of  the 
King   was  followed  by  new  efibrts,  but  all  equally  unavailing. 
Neither  M.    Zaimes   nor  M.  Deligeorges,  however  willing  they 
might  be  to  lead,   could   command   a  sufficient   following.     On 
May  7  M.  Bulgares  assumed  office  for  the  third  time,  and  on  the 
next  day  the  Chamber  was  dissolved — a  step  which  all  parties 
at   the  commencement    of  the    crisis    had    declared  to  be    one 
which  the  condition  of  the  country  made  inexpedient,  but  for 
which  at  its  close  there  was  evidently  no  alternative. 

The  general  election,  which  took  place  in  July,  terminated 
very  favourably  to  the  new  Government.  Upwards  of  two-thirds 
of  the  deputies  chosen  might  be  counted  as  supporters  of  the 
Ministry ;  and  two  of  its  most  vigorous  opponents,  Deligeorges 
and  Lombardos,  lost  their  elections. 

The  negotiations  which  took  place  between  the  German  and 
Greek  Governments,  in  the  spring  of  1873,  for  making  excavations 
on  the  site  of  Olympia,  led  this  year  to  the  conclusion  of  a  con- 
vention, which  Prince  Bismarck  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
German  Federal  Council.  Professors  Curtius  and  Adler,  who 
were  sent  to  Greece  by  the  Prussian  Government  to  ascertain  the 
probable  cost  of  the  excavations,  sent  in  an  estimate  of  57,000 
thalers,  which  sum  was  to  be  included  in  the  Imperial  budget  for 
the  year  1875.  The  excavations  are  to  be  carried  out  by  a  com- 
mittee on  the  spot,  consisting  of  an  architect  and  an  archaeologist, 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  official  and  two  scientific  men 
at  Berlin. 

PERSIA. 

The  Levant  Ilerahl  publishes  the  following  letter,  dated 
Teheran,  Noveml^er  25: — ''The  harvest  has  been  abundant  this 
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year  in  all  parts  of  Persia,  more  especially  in  the  important  pro- 
vince of  Adjerbeidjan.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  brigandage  has 
assumed  such  proportions  that  great  difficulty  must  now  arise  in 
suppressing  it.  Several  of  the  mail  couriers  have  been  robbed  on 
^he  highway,  among  others  the  English  mail  to  Ispahan,  and  the 
Russian  courier  between  Teheran  and  Resht.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
painful  fact  that  troops  sent  to  quell  the  evil  have  in  many  cases 
made  conmion  cause  with  the  brigands,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  imlucky  Persian  soldiers  have  received  no  pay  for  the  last 
fifteen  months. 

*'  The  Government  has  definitively  determined  to  annul  Baron 
Renter's  concession  for  the  construction  of  railways  and  public 
works,  for  which  it  will  have,  no  doubt,  to  pay  a  rattling  indenmity 
to  the  enterprising  baron.  This  concession  and  other  attempts  to 
introduce  European  civilisation  and  progress  into  Persia,  have 
raised  up  two  distinct  and  opposite  parties  in  the  State,  each  of 
which  has  zealous  representatives  at  Teheran,  and  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns  in  the  kingdom.  At  the  head  of  the  party  in  favour 
of  progress  is  the  ex-Grand  Vizier,  Mirza  Hussein  Khan,  who  is 
known  in  consequence  as  Feringhi,  or  '  the  Frank,'  while  the  re- 
trograde party — the  Persian  Tory  party — comprises  all  the  Princes 
of  the  Royal  family,  the  principal  ecclesiastics,  and  no  inconside- 
rable part  of  the  population.  Both  parties  have  now  fully  entered 
upon  the  struggle,  and  the  opponents  of  progress,  I  regret  to  say, 
appear  to  gain  groimd^ — so  much  so,  that  the  Shah,  alarmed  at  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  involved  in  the  changes  he  desired  to 
accomplish,  is  now  said  to  have  resolved  to  make  no  alteration  in 
the  ancient  order  of  things. 

"  Last  week  a  very  imposing  ceremony  took  place  at  the  Palace 
in  presence  of  all  the  Princes  and'  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Shah  publicly  presented  a  diadem  of  great  value  to  his 
favourite  wife  (who  is  understood  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  intrigue  against  the  ex-Grand  Vizier),  and  at  the 
same  time  decreed  that  she  should  bear  the  glowing  but  somewhat 
pretentious  title  of  '  Melik  Afak  '  (The  Universal  Queen)." 


CHINA  AND   JAPAN. 

A  dispute  between  these' two  semi-barbarous  empires  of  the  far 
East  arose  out  of  the  murder,  during  the  previous  year,  of  some 
fifty  Japanese  sailors  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  island  of 
Formosa.  An  Embassy  was  sent  to  Pekin  to  demand  redress. 
The  reply  given  was  unsatisfactory.  An  internal  rebellion  found 
occupation  for  the  Japan  Government  forces  early  in  the  spring  of 
this  year,  and  until  that  insiurrection  was  quelled  nothing  could  be 
done  regarding  Formosa.  But  after  its  suppression  proceedings 
commenced. 
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The  British  and  United  States'  Ministers  remonstrated  and  for- 
bade the  subjects  of  either  nation  from  taking  part  in  the  coming 
expedition.  But,  undaunted  by  the  remonstrances  addressed  to 
them,  the  Japanese  made  their  descent  on  Formosa  in  the  month 
of  May.  The  Chinese  showed  very  little  disposition  to  fight. 
Very  soon  sixteen  tribes  out  of  tlie  eighteen  composing  the  popu- 
lation of  that  part  of  Formosa  had  sent  in  their  submission  to 
General  Saigo,  and  volunteered  every  assistance  towards  subduing 
the  remaining  two.  Of  the  latter  the  Bootangs  were  the  acknow- 
ledged culprits  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  atrocities  committed 
upon  shipwrecked  men. 

The  arrival  of  the  Japanese  in  Formosa  was  welcomed  by  the 
so-called  Chinese  villages  in  the  south,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are,  however,  mostly  half-castes.  They  acknowledge  no  allegiance 
to  China ;  they  receive  no  protection  from  China,  but  exist  in  a 
constant  state  of  warfare  with  the  savages,  to  whom  they  pay 
blackmail.  One  village  alone  of  a  thousand  inhabitants  offered 
to  support  as  many  Japanese  soldiers  as  General  Saigo  could  send 
to  occupy  their  district  and  protect  them  from  the  constant 
inroads  of  the  savages. 

The  resolute  action  of  the  Japanese  had  its  effect.  The 
Chinese  Government  gave  in,  and  on  October  31  a  Treaty  was 
signed,  by  which  was  admitted,  on  the  part  of  Japan,  the 
sovereignty  of  China  over  the  whole  of  Formosa ;  and  on  the  part 
of  China,  that  Japan  was  justified  in  despatching  the  expedition, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  massacre  of  her  Loochewan  subjects 
and  the  action  taken  upon  it  at  the  time  the  treaty  of  friendship 
and  commerce  was  negotiated  between  the  two  countries.  The 
Treaty  then  provided  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  500,000  taels, 
one-fifth  of  which  was  in  the  nature  of  compensation  to  the  families 
of  the  murdered  Loochewans,  and  was  to  be  paid  at  once ;  the  re- 
maining 400,000  taels  as  indemnity  for  the  roads  and  buildings 
made  and  erected  by  the  Japanese  in  Formosa,  to  be  paid  when 
they  should  retire  from  the  island,  which  it  was  stipulated  they 
should  do  by  December  20.  The  indemnity  was  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Foochow  and  Tien-tsin  customs.  The 
Japanese  High  Commissioner  having  thus  settled  the  matter,  left 
Pekin  at  once ;  with  the  intention,  as  it  was  believed,  to  proceed 
very  shortly  to  Amoy  and  Formosa,  instead  of  returning  direct  to 
Japan,  in  order  that  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  might  be  car- 
ried out  under  his  own  eye. 


UNITED   STATES. 

The  politics  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  this  year 
had  little  interest  for  those  outside  the  great  Republic.  They 
may  be  classed  generally  as  having  reference  to  three  topics ; 
financial  measures ;  the  troubles  in  the  Southern  States ;  and  the 
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elections ;  the  last  having  a  special  bearing  on  the  chances  of  the 
next  Presidential  vote,  though  that  vote  is  not  due  till  1876. 

At  the  close  of  1873  a  rather  serious  deficit  in  the  accounts  for 
the  last  six  months,  i.e.,  the  first  half  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
was  announced.     The  expenditure  had  exceeded  the  receipt*  by 
more  than  seven  millions  sterling.     This  large  deficit  was  to  be 
attributed  immediately  to  the  panic  of  1873,  which,  by  annihi- 
lating credit  for  the  moment,  caused  an  extreme  depression  in 
every  branch  of  trade.     And  together  with  the  falling  ofiF  in  re- 
ceipts from  customs  and  internal  revenue,  there  had  been  an  in- 
creased outlay  on  the  army  and  navy  occasioned  by  the  dispute 
with  Spain  about  the  seizure  of  the  ''  Virginius."     According  to 
the  President's  Message,  indeed,  the  outlay  had  not  exceeded  the 
appropriation ;  but  then  the  appropriations  themselves  had  been 
steadily  rising  ever  since  President  Grant's  accession  to  office.  Thus, 
comparing  1868,  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Johnson's  administration, 
with  1873,  the  fifth  of  President  Grant's,  it  appeared  that  in 
eighteen  items  the  expenditure  had  increased  50  per  cent.,  and  in 
some  of  the  items  had  actually  more  than  doubled  within  the  five 
years.     The  period  had  been  one  of  profound  peace,  and  there  had 
been  no  such  change  in  the  policy  of  the  American  Government  as 
would  account  for  so  extraordinary  an  increase.     Indeed,  in  the 
course  of  the  five  years,  the  army  had  been  greatly  reduced  in 
strength,  and  its  cost  consequently  lowered.     The  debt  had  also 
been  very  considerably  diminished,  and,  therefore,  naturally  the 
interest  on  it  was  much  less.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
seem  that  though  the  navy  was  all  but  useless,  its  cost  was  as 
great  as  in   1 868 ;  while  the  cost  of  Congress  had  risen  firom 
3,609,135  dols.  to  7,251,832  dols.,  or  more  than  doubled  ;  coat  of 
Indians  from  3,988,354  dols.  to  7,951,705  dols.;  surveys  of  public 
lands  from  429,496  dols.  to  1,128,060  dols.  ^  and  public  buildings 
from  1,996,062  dols.  to  10,803,648  dols.     And,  while  the  expen- 
diture had  been  thus  steadily  rising,  one  tax  after  another  had 
been  taken  ofiF  or  lowered.     This  repeated  reduction  of  taxation 
had  been  small  in  each  instance,  it  is  true,  and  it  was  scarcely 
felt  as  long  as  trade  continued  prosperous ;  but  as  soon  as  over- 
speculation  in  railway  construction  and  the  loss  of  confidence  in 
all  enterprises  managed  by  boards,  consequent  on  the  apparent 
universality  of  corruption  and  fraud,  brought  on  a  panic,  the  result 
had  been  the  deficit  which  was  now  made  known. 

The  new  taxes  asked  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
amounted  to  forty  or  forty-two  millions  of  dollars.  But,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  deficit  already  exceeded  thirty-six  millions.  Mr. 
Eichardson,  the  Financial  Minister,  would  seem,  therefore,  to 
have  expected  during  the  next  six  months  either  a  great  revival  of 
trade  or  a  great  reduction  of  expenditure. 

To  meet  the  want  of  money,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives agreed  in  adopting  a  proposal  for  inflating  the  paper 
currency  by  an  additional  issue  of  about  nine  millions  sterling. 
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The  banks  were,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  enabled  to  increase  their 
circulation  of  notes  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  millions ;  and  the 
effect  of  the  measure  would  evidently  be  to  postpone,  perhaps  for 
a  long  time,  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  All  the  principal 
representatives  of  commerce  and  finance  strenuously  opposed  the 
Bill,  and  it  was  unanimously  disapproved  of  by  every  competent 
authority.  Nevei-theless  the  Bill  passed  through  the  two  Houses 
of  the  Legislature  in  April.  But  when  the  measure  came  before 
the  President  for  approval,  he  took  upon  himself  to  exercise  his 
constitutional  right  of  veto;  and  the  majority  in  the  Senate  was 
not  suflBcient  to  overrule  it.  In  his  Message  pronouncing  the 
veto,  the  President  said : — "  Practically  it  is  a  question,  whether  the 
measure  under  discussion  would  give  an  additional  dollar  to  the 
irredeemable  paper  currency  of  the  country  or  not,  and  whether, 
by  requiring  three-fourths  of  the  reserves  to  be  retained  by  the 
banks,  and  prohibiting  interest  to  be  received  on  the  balance,  it 
might  not  prove  a  contraction.  But  the  fact  cannot  be  concealed 
that,  theoretically,  the  Bill  increases  the  paper  circulation 
100,000,000  dols.,  less  only  the  amount  of  reserves  restrained  from 
circulation  by  the  provisions  of  the  second  section.  The  measure 
has  been  supported  on  the  theory  that  it  would  give  increased 
circulation.  It  is  a  fair  inference,  therefore,  that  if  in  practice 
the  measure  should  fail  to  create  the  abundance  of  circulation  ex- 
pected of  it,  the  friends  of  the  measure,  particularly  those  out  of 
Congress,  would  clamour  for  such  inflation  as  would  give  the  ex- 
pected relief.  The  theory,  in  my  belief,  is  a  departure  from  the 
true  principles  of  finance,  national  interest,  national  obligation  to 
creditors.  Congressional  promises,  party  pledges  on  the  part  of 
both  political  parties,  and  of  the  personal  views  and  promises 
made  by  me  in  every  annual  message  sent  to  Congress  and  in  each 
inaugural  address."  He  added  that  he  was  not  a  "  believer  in  any 
artificial  method  of  making  paper  money  equal  to  coin  when  coin 
is  not  owned  or  held  ready  to  redeem  the  promises  to  pay ;  for 
paper-money  is  nothing  more  than  promises  to  pay,  and  is  valu- 
able exactly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  coin  that  it  can  be 
converted  into."  In  concluding  his  Message  the  President  ob- 
served : — "  It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  measure  herewith 
returned,  that  there  is  an  unequal  distribution  of  the  banking 
capital  of  the  country.  I  was  disposed  to  give  great  weight  to 
this  view  of  the  question  at  first,  but,  on  reflection,  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  there  still  remains  4,000,000  dols.  of  authorised 
bank-note  circulation,  assigned  to  States  having  less  than  their 
quota,  not  yet  taken.  In  addition  to  this,  the  States  having  less 
than  their  quota  of  bank  circulation  have  the  option  of  25,000,000 
dols.  more  to  be  taken  from  those  States  having  more  than  their 
proportion.  When  this  is  all  taken  up,  or  when  specie  payments 
are  fully  restored,  or  are  in  rapid  process  of  restoration,  will  be 
the  time  to  consider  the  question  of  more  currency." 

The  President's   veto   took   the   coimtry   by   surprise.      The 
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"  Inflationists,"  led  by  General  Butler,  and  finding  their  strength 
in  the  adhesion  of  the  powerful  fanners  of  the  West,  had  reckoned 
on  their  ability  to  satisfy  the  wild  popular  demand  for  cheapening 
money  by  multiplying  inconvertible  paper.  Though  the  President 
was  known  to  be  personally  opposed  to  the  "  inflationist "  delusion, 
it  was  not  thought  probable  he  would  have  made  a  stand  against 
Congress,  which  was  loyal  to  him,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  opinion  of 
classes  which  notoriously  distrusted  and  disliked  him.  His  actual 
refusal  to  pass  the  proposed  measure  confounded  the  Inflationists; 
the  "Granges"  or  leagues  of  the  Western  farmers  began  to  feel 
their  power  in  the  country  shaken. 

Another  Bill,  avowedly  intended  to  re-establish  free  banking, 
but  having  really,  like  the  last,  the  object  of  inflating  the  cur- 
rency, was  thrown  out  soon  afterwards  by  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives  under  the  influence  of  a  threat  from  the  President  that 
he  would  veto  it,  as  he  had  vetoed  the  avowedly  inflationist  Bill 
already   mentioned.     This  Bill,  said  the  New  York  Financid 
Chronicle^  "  should  be  called  a  Bill  to  extend  the   legal   tender 
currency,  foster  speculation,  ruin  legitimate  trade,  and  strangle  the 
national   credit.      The   first  of  these  achievements  is  the  main 
purpose  of  the  Bill.     It  is  accomplished  by  two  steps.    The  banks 
now  existing  are  to  be  released  from  the  obligation  to  hold  green- 
back reserves  against  their  outstanding  notes.     A  large  number  of 
greenbacks  are  thus  to  be  released  from  the  vaults  of  the  banks 
and  set  free  to  swell  the  current  of  the  monetary  circulation.    The 
reserves  of  the  banks,  which  are  already  narrow  and  scanty,  will  be 
weakened.     They  are  now  too  light  for  the  enormous  fabric  of 
credit  which  rests  upon  them.     How  they  will  bear  their  burthen 
if  weakened,  as  the  Bill  proposes,  we  need  not  stay  to  explain.    . 
.     .     .     The  second  method  by  which  this  Bill  would  augment  the 
legal  tender  currency  is  by  allowing  the  banks  to  issue  their  notes 
to  any  extent  that  they  are  able  to  float  them.     These  notes  are 
a  qualified  legal  tender,  and  enjoy  a  forced  circulation,  just  as  do 
the  greenbacks.     .     .     .     The  Bill  provides  that  as  soon  as  a 
million  of  these  new  bank-notes  shall  have  been  set  afloat,  400,000 
dollars  of  greenbacks  shall  be  withdrawn.     Thus,  every  successive 
million  of  new  bank-notes  would  add  600,000  dollars  to  the  aggre- 
gate circulation  of  the  country.      To  give  an  Impulse  to  this 
dilatory  system  of  inflation,  and  to  make  it  suflBciently  rapid  for 
our  inflationist  speculators,  the  withdrawal  of  greenbacks  is  to 
stop  when  the  amount  shall  fall  to  300  millions. 

We  now  turn  to  another  subject.  *'The  conclusion  of  the 
Civil  War,"  says  an  article  in  the  TimeSj  *'  left  the  people  of 
the  United  States  face  to  face  with  a  political  problem  \7hich,  by 
the  very  terms  in  which  it  was  stated,  declared  the  impossibility 
of  its  solution.  A  struggle  prolonged  through  four  years,  exact- 
ing an  enormous  expenditure  of  life  and  of  all  that  makes  life 
worth  having,  had  ended  in  proving  that,  of  the  two  great  nations 
— for  the  real  distinction  of  nationality  was  apparent  to  all  who 
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id  eyes  to  see — which  were  partners  in  the  American  Union, 
e  North  was  the  superior  in  all  the  elements  of  material 
rength,  in  numbers  and  wealth,  in  diffused  intelligence  and 
•ncentrated  energy.  But  the  settlement  of  this  point,  though 
dispensable  to  any  permanent  combination  of  order  and  pro- 
cess in  America,  was  not  in  itself  an  adequate  preparation  for 
ly  such  opening  of  a  new  and  more  hopeful  chapter  in  American 
[story.  The  South,  with  a  wild  miscalculation  of  its  forces  and 
strange  misapprehension  of  the  attitude  of  the  outer  world 
►wards  the  institution  for  which  it  was  fighting,  had  challeDged 
ittle  and  had  been  beaten.  This  victory  released  the  triumphant 
orth  from  an  immediate  danger,  but  it  entailed  a  complication 
'  onerous  and  feir-reaching  responsibilities.  The  emancipation 
'  the  Negroes  in  the  Southern  States  was  an  unavoidable  result 
:  the  defeat  of  their  former  masters,  and  the  extension  of  civil 
ghts  to  them  was,  in  a  country  thoroughly  penetrated  with 
emocratic  ideas,  almost  as  inevitable.  Nor  is  it  diflBcult  to 
nderstand  why  the  Government  of  the  United  States  persisted  in 
maintaining  the  political  disabilities  of  those  sections  of  the  popu- 
ttion  of  the  South,  which  had  taken  part  in  the  War  of  the 
ecession.  The  rebellion  had  founded  itself  upon  the  doctrine  of 
tate  rights,  and,  in  spite  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  the 
^here  of  power  reserved  to  each  of  the  confederated  communities 
as  quite  wide  enough  to  afford  scope  for  dangerous  movements 
gainst  the  central  authority.  It  would,  therefore,  be  hard  to 
lame  the  United  States  for  keeping  the  Southern  whites  in  a 
osition  of  political  nullity ;  and  yet  it  might  have  been  foreseen 
lat  this  condition  of  things  would  produce  intense  and  well- 
)unded  discontent.  The  emancipated  Negroes  possessed  them- 
jlves  of  the  whole  machinery  of  government,  made  laws,  and 
jvied  and  spent  taxes  with  the  reckless  gaiety  of  ignorance.  They 
ere  led  and  managed  by  a  host  of  disreputable  adventurers  from 
le  North,  who  soon  came  to  be  known  by  the  expressive  title  of 
carpet-baggers.'  The  Planters,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  white 
opulation  of  the  South,  stood  outside  and  looked  on  while  the 
ingular  legislative  bodies  constructed  out  of  these  unpromising 
laterials  played  their  ridiculous  but  mischievous  pranks." 

This  antagonism  of  the  white  and  black  races  caused  serious 
isturbances  as  the  summer  of  1874  wore  on.  They  had  begun 
arly  in  the  spring  in  Arkansas.  In  Little  Rock,  the  capital  of 
hat  State,  two  rival  politicians,  each  claiming  to  be  the  legiti- 
late  and  duly  elected  Grovemor  of  Arkansas,  contended  for  the 
lastery  of  the  executive  power  with  bands  of  armed  men  who 
ere  dignified  with  the  name  of  militia.  At  the  head  of  the  one 
arty  was  a  Mr.  Baxter,  at  the  head  of  the  other  a  Mr.  Brooks; 
ut  who  Brooks  was  and  who  Baxter  was,  and  what  the  principles, 
r  even  the  factions,  they  represented  were,  hardly  anyone  on  this 
de  of  the  Atlantic,  and  not  many  in  the  Eastern  States  of  the 
Inion,  professed  to  understand.     What  was  certain  was,  that  two 
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gangs  of  political  intriguers  had  put  themselves  at  the  head  of 
all  the  rowdyism,  black  and  white,  that  could  be  gathered  together 
by  the  rumour  of  disturbances  in  Little  Rock ;  that  one  of  the  Ac- 
tions had  got  possession  of  the  "  State  House  "  or  local  capitol,  while 
the  other  massed  its  forces  in  a  large  hotel  not  more  than  a 
musket-shot  away ;  and  that  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  Washington,  after  hesitating  for  a  long  time  to  intervene, 
had  at  length  only  gone  so  far  as  to  use  the  national  army  to 
prevent  the  followers  of  Brooks  and  those  of  Baxter  fironi  flying  at 
each  other's  throats,  and  giving  up  the  city  and  the  State  to 
bloodshed  and  pillage.  Obscure  negotiations  were  for  a  long  time 
pending  between  the  Government  at  Washington  and  the  legal 
representatives  of  the  rival  governors,  and  the  President  appeared 
to  be  no  less  perplexed  than  the  public ;  but  at  length  the  voice 
of  general  indignation,  fatigued  and  disgusted  with  the  intolerable 
prolongation  of  a  dreary  and  discreditable  farce,  compelled  the 
Executive  to  move.  Mr.  Brooks,  bowing  to  a  second  decision  of 
the  State  Legislature  and  to  the  more  cogent  arguments  of  a  body 
of  Federal  troops  ready  to  take  action  on  that  decision,  evacuated 
the  State  House  and  disbanded  his  militia  on  May  20,  thus  bring- 
ing to  an  end  the  "  Civil  ^^'ar  "  in  Arkansas. 

On  July  29  Mr.  Ames,  the  Governor  of  Mississippi,  wrote  to 
the  President : — "  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  I  find  upon  returning 
here  that  an  alarming  condition  of  aflfairs  exists  at  Vicksburg. 
Infantry  and  cavalry  organisations  exist,  and  it  is  reported  that  a 
number  of  pieces  of  artillery  have  been  sent  to  that  city ;  and 
these  bodies,  organised  and  armed  without  authority  and  in  viola- 
tion of  law,  assume  to  be  guardians  of  the  peace.  This  is  a  political 
controversy.  On  the  one  side  the  Democrats,  represented  by  the 
whites,  claim  that  they  fear  frauds  on  the  part  of  their  opponents. 
The  Republicans,  consisting  mainly  of  blacks,  claim  that  they  fear 
frauds  and  also  violence  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats."  This 
heralded  what  were  called,  from  the  town  in  Mississippi  where 
they  took  place,  the  Austin  riots.  At  Trenton,  in  Tennessee,  and  in 
Alabama,  similar  occurrences  betokened  the  bitter  feeling  existing 
between  the  two  races.  Each  had  its  organisation  and  its  party 
cry.  The  "  White  League  "  called  upon  "  the  men  of  oxir  race  " 
to  lay  aside  their  minor  dififerences  and  unite  in  an  earnest  efifort 
to  re-establish  "  a  white  man's  Government,"  while  the  "  Coloured 
League  "  represented  the  maintenance  of  negro  ascendancy  as  the 
only  means  of  preserving  the  lives,  the  properties,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  coloured  people.  In  the  contests  which  took  place,  the 
whites  proved  victorious,  and  massacres  of  the  negroes  were  reported 
in  many  localities. 

The  chief  scene  of  contest  was  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
where,  as  our  last  year's  history  related.  Governor  Kellogg,  the 
Governor,  supported  by  the  negro  votes,  had  been  kept  in  oflBce 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  McEnery  party,  by  the  interposition 
of  the  President  and  his  State  troops.     Kellogg's  rule  was  corrupt 
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and  incompetent.  The  hope  of  his  enemies  was  that  when  the 
elections  took  place,  he  and  his  "  carpet-bagger  "  Government  would 
succumb  to  popular  dislike,  and  the  representation  of  the  commu- 
nity fall  into  the  hands  of  the  whites.  This  hope  was  dashed  by 
the  astute  tactics  of  Governor  Kellogg,  who,  fearing  that  the  white 
party  would  triumph  at  the  next  election,  and  that  it  might  not 
then  be  so  easy  for  the  defeated  faction  to  obtain  a  judicial  de- 
cision on  which  to  found  a  claim  for  Federal  intervention,  got 
his  Legislature  to  pass  a  Eegistration  Law  which,  as  the  whites  of 
Louisiana  alleged,  gave  the  Government  absolute  control  over  the 
electoral  lists,  and  consequently  struck  a  fatal  blow  to  their  chances 
of  a  constitutional  victory.  Shut  out  from  this  hope,  the  White 
League  had  not  the  patience  or  self-restraint  to  wait.  They  assem- 
bled on  Monday  in  a  mass  meeting  at  New  Orleans,  and  passed  resolu- 
tions denouncing  Governor  Kellogg  as  a  usurper,  and  calling  for  his 
resignation.  Mr.  Penn,  who  had  been  elected  Lieutenant-Governor 
two  years  before  by  the  McEnery  party,  called  the  citizens  to  arms, 
and  the  call  was  obeyed  by  10,000  men.  The  supporters  of 
Kellogg  made  a  feeble  resistance,  and  finally  surrendered  to  the 
insurgents.  The  capital  of  Louisiana  was  thus  in  the  hands  of 
the  whites,  and  they  re-installed  in  authority  the  Government 
which  had  been  ejected  by  the  Federal  troops  a  year  and  a  half 
previously.  But  before  Governor  Kellogg  sui-rendered  he  had 
appealed  to  General  Grant  for  assistance ;  and  this  aid  the  Presi- 
dent was  bound  by  the  Fourth  Article  of  the  Constitution  to  give, 
when  summoned  by  a  lawfully  constituted  State  Government,  such 
as  the  powers  at  Washington  had  already  recognised  the  Kellogg 
faction  to  be.  Accordingly  the  President  issued  a  proclamation 
calling  on  the  insurgents  to  disperse  within  five  days,  and  an- 
nouncing that  the  military  commanders  had  orders  promptly  to 
repress  disturbances. 

That  his  orders  might  not  be  misconstrued,  the  President  tele- 
graphed to  General  Sheridan  to  proceed  to  New  Orleans,  and  to 
various  commanders  of  infantry  regiments  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  if  wanted.  He  ordered  General  Emory,  the  commander 
of  the  Federal  forces  in  Louisiana,  "  under  no  circumstances  to 
recognise  the  insurgent  Government ; "  and  pronounced  that  "  the 
Government  of  Mr.  Kellogg  must  be  maintained,  his  deposition 
being  illegal  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  South.  Neverthe- 
less the  situation  speedily  ended  in  a  compromise.  The  '^  Citizens' 
Government,"  after  Mi\  Kellogg's  surrender,  had  so  quietly  and 
completely  got  into  their  hands  the  whole  machinery  of  the  State 
Administration  that  business  was  quickly  resumed  and  carried  on 
as  usual  in  New  Orleans,  while  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
ejected  faction  were  being  replaced  throughout  the  State  by  the 
nominees  of  their  rivals.  In  this  position  of  affairs.  General 
Emory  sought  an  interview  with  Mr.  McEnery  and  Mr.  Penn. 
The  Federal  Commander  so  far  took  his  stand  firmly  upon  the 
ground  of  the  Cabinet  decision  as  to  insist  that  Governor  Kellogg, 
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and  bis  officers,  and  his  Legislature,  should  be  restored  to  the 
authority  from  which  he  had  just  been  driven,  and  that  the  arms 
seized  by  the  insurgents  and  the  arsenal  occupied  by  them  should 
be  at  once  surrendered.  But,  in  consideration  of  this  admission  of 
the  supreme  power  of  the  National  Executive,  General  Emory 
imdertook  to  guarantee  an  amnesty  to  all  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  rising.  Mr.  McEnery  accepted  these  conditions.  He  seems 
to  have  been  at  some  pains  to  persuade  the  Government  of  his 
loyalty,  and  he  pledged  himself  that  no  show  of  force  would  be 
necessary,  for  that  there  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  white 
citizens  to  resist  the  mandate  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Sumner,  the  well-known  Senator,  on 
March  11,  was  nothing  short  of  a  national  event.  The  consistent^ 
unflinching  champion  of  the  anti-slavery  struggle,  which  he  had 
the  happiness  of  seeing  victoriously  ended  in  his  life-time, 
Charles  Sumner  had  at  one  period  been  the  best-hated  politician 
in  America  by  all  who  espoused  the  interests  of  the  slave-holding 
community.  At  his  death,  however,  things  had  changed.  The 
Louisville  Couriei^-JournaZ,  an  organ  of  Southern  sentiments, 
said — not  without  pathos — "  Fifteen  years  ago  the  news  that 
Charles  Sumner  was  dead  would  have  been  received  with  some- 
thing like  rejoicing  by  the  people  of  the  South.  Ten  years  ago 
they  would  have  hailed  it  as  a  message  from  Heaven  tilling  them 
that  an  enemy  had  been  removed  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
To-day  they  will  read  it  regretfully,  and  their  comment  will  be, 
'  He  was  a  great  man  ;  he  was  an  honest  man  ;  as  he  has  forgiven 
us,  so  have  we  long  ago  forgiven  him.'  "  "  All  his  defects,"  says 
another  writer,  '^  were  blotted  out  by  one  shining  virtue.  He  was 
an  honest  man.  He  had  never  soiled  his  hands  with  unclean 
money,  he  had  never  dabbled  in  contracts,  he  had  never  knocked 
down  offices  to  the  highest  bidder,  he  had  never  used  the  pro- 
fession of  philanthropy  as  a  cloak  for  enriching  himself  in  imder- 
hand  ways.  He  was  a  pure  man,  though  a  politician — a 
combination  which  is  gradually  becoming  so  unfamiliar  that  we 
are  almost  beginning  to  believe  it  impossible.  It  is  easy  to  extol 
the  good  old  times,  and  it  is  easy,  too,  to  ridicule  those  who  extol 
them ;  but  over  Mr.  Sumner's  grave  there  has  been  a  wonderfully 
imanimous  expression  of  feeling  that  the  loss  to  the  country  is 
the  loss  of  a  man  who,  whatever  else  he  may  have  been,  could 
never  liave  been  influenced  by  sordid  considerations  to  do  what  he 
thought  to  be  against  the  interests  of  the  country  or  mankind.'' 

Throughout  the  Republic  every  mark  of  respect  was  paid  to 
the  deceased  Statesman.  The  funeral  services  were  conducted 
with  great  solemnity  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  Washington,  the 
chamber  in  which  but  a  week  before  his  death  Mr.  Sumner  had 
been  at  his  post  attending  to  public  business.  The  body  was 
taken  to  Boston,  and  before  interment  was  laid  in  state  in  Faneuil 
HaU. 

The  example  of  "an  honest  man"  was,  indeed,  one  to  be 
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cherished  and  made  much  of ;  for  at  this  period  the  character  of 
American  placemen  gave  too  much  cause  for  discontent  and  dis- 
trust :  and  the  general  conviction  of  the  corrupt  influences  under 
which  public  affairs  were  carried  on  was  one  chief  reason  of  the 
great  and  unexpected  shifting  of  the  political  balance  which  took 
place  at  the  "P^all  Elections,"  as  the  Congressional  elections,  which 
take  place  in  the  autumn,  are  called  in  the  United  States.  The 
political  revolution  which  these  elections  signalised  was  not  less 
surprising  or  complete  than  that  which  England  had  witnessed  as 
Detween  the  parties  led  respectively  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Disraeli.  The  supporters  of  General  Grant  and  his  policy  sustained 
a  signal  and  unexpected  overthrow,  his  opponents  as  conspicuous 
a  victory,  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  The  "  Bepublicans  "  had 
become  divided  against  themselves,  for  already  in  August  the 
Bepublican  Convention  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvannifi — the 
*'  Keystone  State,"  as  it  is  called,  with  reference  to  its  commonly 
giving  the  example  to  the  rest  of  the  Union — met  t5  consider  who 
should  be  recommended  for  the  office  of  President  when  that  office 
should  become  vacant  in  March  1877.  They  decided  it  should 
not  be  General  Grant.  A  resolution  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
vention "endorsing"  his  claims  in  the  event  of  his  becoming  a 
candidate,  but  it  was  negatived  by  a  heavy  majority.  The  Con- 
vention went  further,  and  nominated  Mr.  Hartranft,  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  the  next  President  of  the  Union.  The  campaign 
was  thus  opened.  Notice  was  served  on  General  Grant  that  lie 
would  not  again  secure  the  support  of  the  Republican  party.  So 
much  might,  indeed,  have  been  presumed  from  the  symptoms  of 
rebellion  that  preceded  the  last  election.  Nothing  could  have 
been  worse  managed  than  the  Independent  Republican  cause  on 
that  occasion,  but  it  was  evident  to  all  observers  that  these  seces- 
sionists from  the  central  organisation  of  the  party  had  in  them 
the  nucleus  of  a  successful  rebellion.  They  were  defeated  then, 
but  they  could  not  be  defeated  again.  The  vote  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Republican  Convention  this  year  expressed  their  belief  in 
this  view.  The  managers  of  the  party  saw  that  they  could  not 
win  again  if  they  continued  to  make  General  Grant  their  candi- 
date, and  they  resolved  to  adopt  another  in  his  stead. 

It  is  certain  that  the  next  Presidential  election,  though  not  to 
take  place  for  two  years,  was  what  chiefly  influenced  the  action  of 
political  parties  now.  A  strong  impression  had  been  created  of 
the  corruption  prevalent  in  every  department  of  the  Administra- 
tion ;  and  there  was  abundant  evidence  to  justify  the  impression, 
although  the  President  himself  was  probably  much  less  implicated 
in  the  evil  than  his  responsible  advisers  or  subordinate  officials. 
This  being  the  case — his  Administration  being,  whether  with  or 
without  his  fault,  deeply  charged  with  jobbery,  and  conspiracy,  and 
fraud — the  "  Washington  Ring  "  being  even  a  name  by  which  its 
critics  had  come  to  designate  it,  a  great  mistake  was  made  by  his 
partisans  in  setting  up  the  "  Third  Term "  as  one  of  their  party 
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cries  at  the  elections.  No  President  of  the  Utiited  States  had 
ever  been  elected  for  a  third  period  of  office  before ;  it  was  not 
likely  that  such  a  mark  of  public  approval  would  be  bestowed  on 
one  whose  practical  merits  as  Head  of  the  State  were  held  so  very 
questionable  by  a  large  part  of  the  community. 

We  give,  from  the  letter  of  the  Times  correspondent,  a  more 
special  account  of  this  victory  of  the  Democrats  over  the  Repub- 
licans : — 

"  The  elections  held  on  November  2  and  3  in  twenty-four  of 
the  States  of  the  American  Union,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
elections  previously  held  in  nine  other  States,  show  that  there  has 
been  a  political  revolution  in  this  coimtry.     The  Democrats  and 
other  opposition  elements  have  defeated  the  Administration  Repub- 
lican Party.     In  every  State  that  has  voted,  a  change  has  been 
recorded   against  the   Republicans   in   the  popular  vote.     This 
change  has  reduced  the  majorities  in  the  Republican  States,  in- 
creased the  majorities  in  the  Democratic  States,  and  transferred 
some  States — notably  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois — 
from  one  party  to  the  other.     Massachusetts  has  elected  a  Demo- 
cratic Governor  by  8,000  majority — a  most  extraordinary  thing 
for  that  State  to  do— and  her  delegation  in  Congress  will  contain 
only   six   Republicans  out  of  eleven  members.     New  York  has 
given  a  majority  of  40,000  for  Samuel  T.  Tilden,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor,  who  has  defeated  General  Dix,  probably 
the  strongest  man  whom  the  Republicans  could  have  nominated 
for  that  office.     In  Pennsylvania  the  result  is  close,  with  chances 
of  the  Democratic  majority  exceeding  5,000,  so  that  the  tidal 
wave,  it  will  be  seen,  has  almost  washed  away  this  strong  Repub- 
lican bulwark.     In  New  Jersey  the  Democrats  have  12,000  majo- 
rity, and  have  checked  the  aspirations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Mr.  Robeson,  who  desired  to  be  United  States'  Senator 
from  that  State.     In  the  West,  the  large  Republican  majorities 
heretofore  given  by  States  like  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin  are   almost  annihilated ;    while  Illinois,  which  gave 
Grant  57,000  majority,  now  gives  20,000  the  other  way.     In  the 
South,  with  the  exception  of  South  Carolina,  the  Democrats  have 
swept  the  country  from  Maryland  to  the  Rio  Ghrande,  increasing 
their   majorities    to    enormous   figures    in   Kentucky,  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Texas,  and  Arkansas;   turning  Florida,  Alabama,  and 
Tennessee  over ;  and  settling  the  Louisiana  muddle  by  a  decision 
against  Kellogg  and  in  favour  of  the  M'Enery  party.     In  South 
Carolina  the  result  is  the  election  of  the  candidate  of  the  '  Ring,' 
Chamberlain,  Republican,  by  about  6,000  majority.     This  State 
in  1872  gave  Grant  49,500  majority.     The  fusion  of  the  honest 
Republicans  with  the  Democrats  in  this  State  has  demonstrated 
such  great  strength,  however,  that  the  day  of  political  corruption 
in  South  Carolina  has  passed  by,  whoever  may  be  elected  Gx)vemor. 
In  Tennessee,  where  Grant  had  nearly  9,000  majority,  the  Demo- 
crats now  have  45,000  majority. 
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"A  number  of  causes  have  united  to  produce  this  general 
Democratic  triumph,  which  is  much  greater  than  even  the  most 
sanguine  of  that  party  expected.  The  chief  causes  were  the 
financial  revulsion  of  last  year  and  the  depression  of  trade  this 
year.  Whenever  these  monetary  crises  come,  it  is  the  custom  of 
the  American  people  to  lay  the  blame  upon  the  party  which 
happens  *  to  be  in  power  at  the  time,  and  the  consequence  is, 
usually,  a  reverse  for  that  party  at  subsequent  elections.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  financial  panics  of  1837-8  and  1857-8. 
The  Democrats  were  the  party  in  power  on  both  occasions,  and 
the  elections  of  1838  and  1858  both  showed  the  movement  of  a 
revolution  against  the  Democrats  and  in  favour  of  their  oppo- 
nents— the  Whigs  in  the  former  year,  and  the  Republicans  in  the 
latter.  Now,  with  the  crisis  of  1873-4,  the  Republicans  are  in 
power,  and  the  reverse  comes  to  them  and  in  favour  of  the 
Democrats.  To  carry  the  analogy  further,  the  Whigs  elected 
their  President  in  1840,  the  Republicans  theirs  in  1860;  and  the 
Democrats  may  therefore  reasonably  expect  to  be  successful  in  the 
Presidential  election  of  1876,  although  they  will  have  a  hard 
contest  to -gain  the  victory. 

"  Other  causes,  some  general  and  some  local,  conspired  towards 
this  reverse  for  the  Republicans.  The  'third  term'  agitation 
was  chief  among  these.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  convinced  that  President  Grant  and  his  friends 
were  intriguing  for  his  third  election  to  the  Presidency,  and  this 
converted  many  Republicans  to  Democracy.  Then  in  nearly  every 
Republican  State  the  air  was  full  of  reports  of  political  corrup- 
tion ;  the  dominant  party  was  controlled  by  men  of  whom  the 
public  party  had  become  tired ;  and  the  desire  for  any  change 
that  might  better  this,  was  uppermost  in  people's  thoughts.  In 
Massachusetts  the  Republicans  had  the  folly  to  nominate  a  can- 
didate for  Governor  who  was  committed  to  the  'Prohibitory 
Liquor  Law,'  and  the  popular  opposition  to  this  law  elected  the 
Democratic  candidate,  and  a  Legislature  which,  though  contain- 
ing a  decided  majority  of  Republican  members,  will  replace  this 
law  by  a  '  Licence  Law '  permitting  the  sale  of  liquors.  Another 
chief  desire  of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  in  that  State  was 
to  get  rid  of  General  Butler,  and  this  was  shown  by  his  defeat  for 
Congress  in  a  district  which  was  otherwise  largely  in  favour  of 
Republicans.  Butler  takes  his  defeat  philosophically,  and  on  the 
day  after  election  said,  '  If  the  Republican  party  can  stand  its 
losses,  I  think  I  can  bear  my  share.'  In  many  Congress  districts 
the  Democrats  gained  members  through  the  unpopularity  of 
Republican  candidates,  or  quarrels  among  the  Republicans.  In 
the  whole  country  the  only  place  where  the  Republicans  held  their 
own,  seems  to  have  been  Philadelphia,  where  the  Republican  can- 
didates, with  two  exceptions,  were  chosen  by  increased  majorities. 
These  exceptions  were  unpopular  men  whom  the  Democrats  de- 
feated." 

X  2 
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MEXICO. 

In  this  country  many  districts  were  kept  in  a  state  of  constant 
disorder  in  consequence  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  Ultramontaneclergy. 
An  American  missionary  named  Stephenshaving  attempted  to  estab- 
li«]i  a  Protestant  school  in  the  little  town  of  Ahualulco,  the  monks 
of  a  Franciscan  convent  in  the  place  so  excited  the  Indians  by  their 
violent  denunciations  of  him,  that  a  nimiber  of  men  attacked  the 
mission-house,  killed  the  missionary,  and  carried  away  all  his 
property.  Similar  acts  of  fanaticism  took  place  in  other  parts  of 
the  Bepublic :  several  officials  in  the  provinces  of  Mexico  and 
Morelos  were  killed  because  they  had  taken  the  legal  oath  to  the 
Constitution,  against  which  the  clergy  loudly  inveighed  in  the 
pulpits ;  and  at  Puebla  the  Indians  robbed  the  Protestant  church, 
and  severely  wounded  several  members  of  the  congregation.  Some 
of  the  bishops  and  lower  clergy  reconmiended  the  people  to  obey 
the  Grovemment,  but  others  maintained  a  defiant  attitude ;  and  the 
director  of  police  at  Gruanajato  found  it  necessary  to  issue  an  order 
stating  that  any  clergyman  appearing  in  canonicals  in  the  streets, 
or  holding  a  religious  procession,  would  suflfer  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law.  The  monasteries,  which  had  been  abolished  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  have  either  been  converted  into  hospitals,  libraries, 
&c.,  or  pulled  down  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  construction  of 
new  streets  or  public  buildings.  In  the  capital,  the  late  monastery 
of  St.  Augustine  now  contains  an  excellent  national  library,  which 
comprises  the  literary  treasures  of  nearly  all  the  monasteries,  the 
university,  and  the  college  of  San  Juan  de  Lateran,  and  has  been 
decorated  with  frescoes,  &c.,  by  Mexican  artists.  New  schools, 
too,  are  being  erected  in  most  of  the  towns  and  villages,  and  in 
some  of  them  the  attendance  at  school  is  made  compulsory. 
Serious  political  disturbances  broke  out  in  Mexico  as  the  summer 
advanced. 


BRAZIL. 

In  the  New  World  as  in  the  Old,  the  Ecclesiastical  question 
continued  to  rule  the  hour.  Whether  the  State  should  be  su- 
preme in  its  own  domain,  or  whether  the  Church  should  determine 
the  limits  of  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  di- 
vided the  opinions  of  men  in  Brazil  as  in  Germany.  In  a  speech 
delivered  before  the  Chamber  in  June,  the  Viscount  de  Caravella, 
]\Iini&ter  for  Foreign  AflFairs,  sketched  the  course  of  the  conflict 
between  the  bishops  and  the  Government,  and  the  diplomatic 
negotiations  that  had  taken  place  with  Bome  to  bring  it  to  a  close. 
Though  the  struggle  had  led  to  the  imprisonment  of  two  of  the 
bishops,  it  would  seem  that  there  had  been  a  greater  tendency 
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towards  conciliation  shown  by  the  Vatican,  to  which  the  case  was 
submitted,  than  had  been  witnessed  in  the  Old  World.  The 
Government  continued  to  cherish  the  hope  that  the  Holy  See 
might  yet  bring  matters  to  a  satisfactory  result,  by  inducing  the 
bishops  to  abandon  the  attitude  of  opposition  which  they  had 
assumed.  On  the  part  of  the  Government  there  was  no  intention 
of  giving  way.  "  The  sovereignty  of  Brazil,"  said  the  Viscount  de 
Caravella,  **  cannot  admit  another  sovereign  over  it.  That  ques- 
tion will,  I  am  confident,  be  handled  by  all  with  the  prudence 
requisite  to  ensure  a  satisfactory  result ;  but  if  another  sovereignty 
were  elevated  above  the  national  sovereignty,  I  know  not  truly 
what  would  happen."  Earlier  in  his  speech  the  Minister,  referring 
to  the  interdict  of  the  Bishop  of  Olinda  against  the  congregations 
of  his  diocese  which  harboured  Freemasons,  showed  that  by  this 
interdict  the  bishop  violated  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire.  *^  It 
is  "  he  said  "  unquestionable  that  the  bishop  could  not  render  null 
and  void  the  fundamental  law  of  the  empire,  which  is  that  no 
edict,  or  bull,  or  any  other  Pontifical  decree  can  be  allowed  to  be 
of  force  or  effect  among  us  without  the  consent  of  our  sovereignty." 
In  excommunicating  Freemasons  and  laying  congregations  under 
interdict  because  they  received  members  of  that  society,  the  Bishop 
of  Pemambuco  (who  was  the  first  to  take  active  steps  in  the 
matter)  proceeded  on  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Father,  who  had 
denounced  Freemasonry  and  laid  Freemasons  under  ban.  The 
bishop  maintained  that  the  penalties  inflicted  by  him  were 
spiritual,  and  that  he  was  therefore  acting  within  his  province. 
In  reply,  the  Foreign  Secretary  alleged  that  the  bishop's  spiritual  * 
sentences  had  civil  effects ;  that  he  could  not,  or  did  not,  so  limit 
his  interdict  that  it  should  not  produce  civil  injiu-y,  since  the  dis- 
solution of  such  societies — ^as  required  by  him — must  rupture  many 
obligations  and  engagements  entered  into  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  the  land.  Even  a  religious  society  or  congregation  has 
its  civil  rights  and  duties  in  harmony  with  the  country's  civil 
legislation ;  and  counting  on  permanence,  may  (for  example)  con* 
struct  hospitals  and  contract  debts  for  the  execution  of  works, 
which  would  be  made  void  by  its  abolition  or  dissolution.  It  was, 
therefore,  necessary  to  protect  such  associations  in  their  civil 
rights,  and  when  the  bishop  refused  to  withdraw  the  interdict,  it 
became  inevitable  that  he  should  be  prosecuted.  As  the  bishop 
might  still  be  obstinate,  however,  it  was  resolved  to  open  nego- 
tiations with  the  Holy  See,  not  as  acknowledging  its  supremacy, 
or  in  order  to  ask  it  to  exercise  any  act  of  sovereignty,  but  to 
secure  the  aid  of  its  authority  to  bring  the  bishop  back  into  the 
paths  of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  empire. 

MINOR   SOUTH    AMERICAN   STATES. 

Wars  and  revolts  were  somewhat  abundant  among  the  South 
American  States  this  year.     In  the  Argentine  Republic  a  rebel- 
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lion  broke  out  against  the  newly  elected  President,  Senor  Avel- 
lanadajheaded  byGreneral  Mitre,  who  had  formerly  held  the  supreme 
post  himself.  The  rebellion  promised  for  a  time  to  be  formidable ; 
but  after  a  few  weeks  it  collapsed ;  and  the  Argentine  funds  which 
had  fallen  considerably  on  the  first  alarm,  rose  again,  to  the  con- 
tentment of  those  foreign  bondholders  who  had  resolutely  held  on 
in  hope  of  better  times.  Mitre  fled  to  the  neighbom-ing  Republic 
of  Uruguay,  and  the  other  rebel  chiefs  retreat^  to  the  interior. 

No  doubt,  this  insurrection,  whether  abortive  or  not,  had  its 
origin  in  the  growing  wealth  and  consideration  of  the  inland  pro- 
vinces as  compared  with  Buenos  Ayres.  But  the  gradual  change 
that  is  taking  place  in  the  character  of  the  latter  province,  and 
especially  of  the  great  port  which  is  its  capital,  may  have  quite  as 
much  to  do  with  the  widening  of  the  gulf  between  the  "  men  of 
the  harbour  "  and  the  people  of  the  plains.  A  differentiation  of 
race  may  be  noted  as  rapidly  making  progress.  The  current  of 
immigration  to  Buenos  Ayres  flows  strongly  and  steadily,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  population  in  this  province  that  are  of  European 
birth  is  very  large.  Since  the  fall  of  Eosas  nearly  200,000  Italians, 
Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  and  Englishmen  have  settled  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  a  couple  of  years  ago  the  Italian  population  of  the  city 
of  Buenos  Ayres  alone  was  estimated  at  46,000.  Thus  while  the 
inland  provinces  remain  Spanish  in  character,  or  rather  Spanish 
corrupted  with  the  infusion  of  Indian  blood,  the  people  of  Buenos 
Ayres  are  becoming  less  and  less  Spanish.  The  traits  of 
English,  French,  and  Italian  character  in  the  population  of  the 
city  are  very  marked,  and  while  they  tend  to  consolidate  the  supre- 
macy of  the  city  in  commerce  and  in  politics,  they  do  not  make 
Buenos  Ayres  more  beloved  by  the  pastoral  conmiunities  of  the 
provinces  up-coimtry. 


CHILI. 

The  opening  of  the  Chilian  Congress  gave  President  Errazuriz 
an  opportunity  for  calling  the  attention  of  foreign  nations  to  the 
continued  peaceful  development  of  the  Chilian  Bepublic  and  its 
increasing  prosperity.  "  Our  institutions,"  he  observed  in  his 
message,  "  have  been  consolidated,  our  credit  has  increased,  and 
freedom  and  right  are  becoming  more  and  more  firmly  rooted  in 
every  sphere  of  national  activity."  After  stating  that  the  inter- 
national relations  of  Chili  are  in  a  satisfactory  state,  and  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  the  frontier  disputes  with  Bolivia  and  the 
Argentine  Republic  would  be  speedily  settled,  the  message  de- 
scribed the  new  channels  of  commimication  which  had  been  opened 
since  the  past  session.  The  railway  between  San  Felipe  and  the 
Andes  had  been  completed  and  opened  for  traffic,  as  also  the  line 
from  Talcahuano  to  Chilian — ^an  extremely  important  under- 
taking begun  by  the  late  Government.     The  works  on  the  new 
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lines  between  Gurico  and  Angol  were  making  rapid  progress,  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  delay  or  insuperable  obstacle 
to  their  completion.  It  was  hoped,  too,  that  railway  communica- 
tion would  be  established  with  Talca  by  means  of  the  bridges 
which  had  already  been  built  over  the  cross  streams.  The  Presi- 
dent further  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  a  second  railway 
between  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  through  the  provinces  of  Meli- 
pilla  and  Casabianca,  and  asked  for  authority  to  make  the  neces- 
sary surveys. 

Chili  was  brought  for  a  time  into  disagreeable  relations  with 
the  British  Government  by  the  aflfair  of  Captain  Hyde,  a  naval 
officer  in  command  of  the  ^'  Tacna,"  a  British  steamer  belonging  to 
the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  who  by  unskilful  manage- 
ment allowed  his  vessel  to  go  down,  with  great  loss  of  life,  soon 
after  quitting  the  port  of  Valparaiso.     A  court  of  enquiry  held  at 
that  place  by  the  British  Consul  and  other  British  subjects  con- 
curred in  reprimanding  the  master,  who,  after  the  inquiry  was 
over,  prepared  to  leave  for  England.     But  the  indignation  of  the 
Chili  Government  for  the  loss  of  the  Chilians  who  had  gone  down 
in  the  "  Tacna  "  had  been  by  no  means  appeased.     The  vessel  in 
which  Captain  Hyde  was  sailing  was  detained  at  Lota,  a  port  on 
the  coast,  and  he  was  seized  and  incarcerated;  then  brought  to 
Valparaiso   and   incarcerated   again.     Mr.  Drummond   Hay,  the 
British  Consul,  at  once  protested,  and  demanded  that  he  should 
be  set  at  liberty.     When  this  was  refused,  the  British  Minister  at 
Santiago,  Mr.  Bumbold,  took  up  the  matter,  and  a  diplomatic 
controversy  ensued  which  terminated   in  the  admission  by  the 
Chilian  Government  of  its  error,  the  liberation  of  Captain  Hyde, 
and  the  payment  or  promise  of  an  indemnity. 

In  Guatemala  also,  an  outrage  was  committed  on  a  British 
official,  Mr.  Magee,  from  the  jealous  ferocity  of  the  commandant 
at  San  Jose,  who  was  with  difficulty  restrained  by  his  own  people 
from  putting  his  victim  to  death  after  wantonly  inflicting  two 
hundred  lashes  on  him.  Subsequently  the  State  "of  Guatemala 
had  to  tender  an  apology  to  the  British  flag  for  the  occurrence. 
The  Panama  Star  of  September  21  says: — "Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  sloop  of  war  'Tenedos'  arrived  on  the  12th  inst.  from 
San  Jose,  the  seaport  of  Guatemala,  where  part  of  the  British 
fleet  under  Admiral  Cochrane  was  ordered  to  assemble  in  reference 
to  the  affair  of  Mr.  Magee.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  informed  by 
the  captain  of  the  '  Tenedos '  that  everything  connected  with  the 
ceremony  of  saluting  the  English  flag,  as  had  been  agreed  on  by 
the  Guatemala  authorities,  took  place  with  demonstrations  of 
unaltered  friendship  on  both  sides.  Two  flag  poles  were  erected 
on  shore,  and  on  the  arrival  of  300  Guatemala  troops  and  saluting 
'  artillery  from  the  capital,  accompanied  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  represented  President  Barrios,  Admiral  Cochrane  landed  on 
October  4,  with  an  equal  number  of  mai'ines,  blue-jackets,  and 
some  forty  officers  of  the  fleet.     On  all  being  ready,  the  English 
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flag  was  slowly  hoisted  up  and  sainted  with  twenty-one  guns,  the 
saluting  party  being  on  one  side  of  the  square  and  the  Admiral 
and  the  English  forces  and  their  band  on  the  other.  The  salute 
was  returned  from  the  ships,  and  a  disagreeable  international 
question  amicably  settled.  The  officers  of  the  *  Tenedos '  speak 
very  highly  of  the  courteous  manners  of  the  Minister  and  the 
Commander  of  the  Guatemala  forces."  The  indemnity  agreed  on 
of  lOjOOOi.  was  paid  to  Mr.  Magee. 

Peru. — The  announcement  of  some  new  discoveries  of  guano 
produced  a  favourable  eflfect  on  Peruvian  finance.  Foreign  specu- 
lators of  sanguine  temperament  rushed  greedily  to  the  new 
venture ;  but  little  confidence  was  felt  in  it  by  the  more  sober- 
minded,  who  remembered  the  notorious  fallibility  of  the  govern- 
mental schemes  of  this  Bepublic. 

A  rebellion  took  place  late  in  the  year,  headed  by  M.  Nicolas 
de  Pierola,  who  had  been  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President   Balta,  and   took  a  prominent  part,  in   inducing  the 
Peruvian  Congress  to  approve  of   the  concession  of   the  guano 
contract  to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Dreyfus  and  Co.     After  the  elec- 
tion of  President  Pardo  he  was  accused  before  the  Congress  of 
embezzlement  of  public  money  on  a  large  scale.     He  was  found 
guilty  by  the  Lower  House,  but  was  acquitted  by  the  Senate  on 
the  groimd  of  insufficient  evidence,  and  then  proceeded  to  Chili, 
where  he  and  the  late  General  Vivanco  were  the  chiefs  of  the 
Peruvian  malcontents,  and  instigated  all  the  conspiracies  which 
were   got  up   in  Peru  against  the   present   Government.     The 
failure  of  these  conspiracies  seems  to  have  led  Pierola  to  plan  an 
invasion  of  Peruvian  territory,  in  the  hope  that  his  presence  in 
Peru  at  the  head  of  an  armed  band  of  Peruvian  exiles  would 
gather  round  him  a  sufficient  number  of  sympathisers  to  break 
the  power  of  President  Pardo.     With  this  object  he  proceeded  to 
Paris,  and  thence  to  England,  where  he  purchased  the  steamer 
"  Talisman "  from  Messrs.  Galloway  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  and 
had  it  amply  stored  with  war  material  of  all  kinds. 

On  October  21  the  people  in  Peru  were  wondering  at  the 
activity  displayed  by  the  Government  squadron,  which  had  been 
distributed  along  the  coast,  and  the  ram  ^'  Huascar "  was  sent  to 
Eea  under  sealed  orders.  On  the  arrival  of  the  English  packet 
steamer  at  Callao  from  the  South  the  news  came  that  the  ''  Talis- 
man,'' a  large  steam  vessel,  had  left  Talcahuano  under  English 
colours,  and  proceeding  to  Quintero,  a  port  about  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Valparaiso,  had  there  received  on  board  a  number  of  dis- 
contented and  exiled  officers  and  civilians,  who,  after  the  fall  of 
Balta,  sought  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  Bepublic.  The  Consuls 
of  Peru  acquainted  their  Government  of  the  circumstance,  as  the 
expedition  evidently  seemed  destined  to  effect  a  landing  on  some 
part  of  the  Peruvian  coast.  On  the  22nd  the  "  Talisman  "  touched 
at  Pacasmayo.     The  captain  of  the  port  went  to  make  a  visit  on 
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board,  followed  by  a  launch  full  of  soldiers.  He  was  immediately 
put  in  irons,  and  the  launch  was  fired  at  and  went  back.  The 
"  Talisman  "  then  steamed  away.  On  November  2,  however,  the 
insurgents  were  discovered  in  the  small  port  of  Pacochas,  on  the 
southern  coast,  by  the  "  Huascar,"  just  as  they  were  unloading 
the  war  material  firom  the  "Talisman."  On  perceiving  the  iron- 
clad, they  hastily  collected  all  they  could  carry,  disarmed  the 
coast-guard,  and  proceeded  by  the  railway  to  Moquegna,  leaving 
the  *'  Talisman  "  with  more  than  half  of  its  freight  and  the  whole 
of  its  crew  in  the  hands  of  the  captain  of  the  "  Huascar,"  who 
proceeded  to  Callao  with  his  booty. 

A  Provisional  Government  was  then  formed  by  the  rebels, 
having  for  its  President,  Pierola.  Proclamations  were  issued  and 
liberal  promises  of  payment  made  to  those  who  joined  the  insur- 
rectionary army.  When  this  intelligence  was  announced  to  the 
Government  at  Lima  the  most  energetic  steps  were  taken  to  cope 
with  such  a  formidable  disturbance.  Steamers  were  chartered 
and  national  troops  hurriedly  embarked  at  Callao  for  the  scene  of 
hostilities.  Eventually  the  rebellion  was  suppressed,  and  Pardo 
remained  master  of  the  situation. 

Bolivia. — Of  this  State,  which  lost  by  death  its  virtuous 
President,  Adolphus  Ballivian,  early  in  this  year,  an  instructive 
account  is  given  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Cologne  Gazette. 
Its  geographical  position,  the  writer  says,  is  most  unfavourable; 
being  separated  from  the  sea  by  the  desert  of  Atacama,  whose 
harbours  are  only  of  use  to  the  metal  trade  of  that  barren  pro- 
vince, its  commerce  must  pass  through  the  Peruvian  towns  of 
Arica  and  Tacna,  as  its  natural  channeL  the  river  Madeira  (which 
falls  into  the  Amazon),  has  as  yet  not  l^n  opened.  'The  political 
history  of  Bolivia  records  only  a  series  of  revolutions :  not  one  of 
its  Presidents  has  been  able  to  complete  the  legal  tenure  of  his 
appointment,  and  most  of  them  were  murdered.  The  Ultramon- 
tanes  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  Government  to 
procure  the  withdrawal  of  the  religious  liberties  granted  by 
Bolivar,  and  the  internal  anarchy  was  increased  by  a  complication 
with  Chili,  who  won  an  easy  victory  over  her  neighbour,  and  com- 
pelled Bolivia  to  give  up  to  her  a  considerable  part  of  the  rich 
mines  in  the  Atacama  desert,  besides  securing  other  important 
advantages.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  Bolivian  affairs 
have  somewhat  improved  of  late.  The  assassination  of  President 
Morales,  in  November  1872,  placed  the  direction  of  afifairs  in  the 
hands  of  Adolphus  Ballivian,  an  able  and  honest  man,  who  suc- 
ceeded in '  mitigating  the  party  struggles  which  had  been  so 
disastrous  to  his  country,  but  was  prevented  by  his  sudden  death 
from  carrying  out  his  policy  of  reform.  His  successor,  the 
venerable  Dr.  Frias,  who  has  grown  grey  in  the  service  of  the 
State,  is  universally  respected  and  esteemed.  He  has  already 
taken  measures  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  both  at  home  and 
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abroad :  the  frontier  dispute  between  Bolivia  and  Chili  has  been 
settled,  so  as  to  attract  capital  from  the  latter  country,  and  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  raise  the  credit  of  the  State. 

Ecuador  is  described  by  the  same  writer  as  completely  under 
the  dominion  of  the  priests,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  its  energetic 
President,  Garcia  Moreno,  whose  rule  is  a  system  of  imparalleled 
terrorism.  A  Jesuit  from  Crefeld,  Father  Menden,  is  the  most 
powerful  man  in  the  country ;  not  only  the  President  himself,  but 
the  Papal  delegate,  Archbishop  Vanutelli,  are  completely  under 
his  influence.  The  whole  of  the  higher  education  of  Ecuador  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  while  the  lower  is  in  those  of  the 
'  Brothers  of  the  Christian  faith.'  The  submissive  Congress  has 
given  to  the  Jesuits  all  they  asked ;  the  press  is  fettered,  a  cen- 
sorship has  been  introduced,  and  a  yearly  minimum  grant  of 
10,000  dels,  voted  as  Peter's  pence.  The  future  of  Ecuador  is 
almost  hopeless,  for  even  if  the  Liberals  gained  the  upper  hand, 
they  would  hardly  be  able  to  do  anything  for  the  exhausted  country 
except  to  destroy  what  their  predecessors  created. 

The  Federation  of  Columbia  has  much  more  fevourable  pros- 
pects. Not  long  ago  it  was  engaged  in  a  civil  war  between  the 
clericals  and  the  advocates  of  freedom  of  conscience,  in  which,  after 
much  bloodshed,  the  latter  were  victorious.  Since  then,  with  the 
exception  of  some  local  disturbances  in  Panama  and  Cauca,  peace 
and  order  have  prevailed.  The  last  President  of  the  Federation,  Dr. 
Murillo,  was  universally  esteemed,  even  by  the  Ultramontanes,  for 
his  skilful  and  judicious  administration,  and  his  successor,  M. 
Perez,  is  a  man  of  education  and  experience,  with  decided  Liberal 
tendencies,  and  is  worthily  carrying  out  the  policy  of  Dr.  Murillo. 
Columbia,  he  goes  on  to  state,  is  justly  valued  on  account  of  the 
richness  of  its  natural  treasures,  its  favourable  position  between 
two  oceans,  and  its  numerous  harbours.  If  the  President  should 
succeed  in  spreading  education  in  the  country,  which  he  has 
already  begun  to  do  with  the  assistance  of  German  professors,  and 
in  making  roads  and  railways — especially  the  Magdalena  line — 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  approaches  to  the  mining  districts,  there 
will  be  every  prospect  of  an  extensive  development  of  the  pros- 
perity of  Columbia.  Her  greatest  danger  lies  in  her  loose  Federal 
Constitution,  and  the  great  powers  of  the  separate  States,  which 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  central  Grovemment ;  but  here,  too, 
a  remedy  is  about  to  be  afforded,  for  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
President  will  probably  be  enlarged  by  the  present  Congress. 


RETROSPECT 

OF 

LITERATURE,  ART,  AND  SCIENCE,  IN  1874. 

LITERATURE. 


Literature  has  been  slightly  on  the  decrease  this  year ;  the  number  of  books 
published,  exclusive  of  American  importations  and  new  editions,  being  3,361, 
as  against  3,463  in  the  previous  year.  The  only  increase  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  department  of  scientific  works. 

In  our  survey  of  public  opinion  on  cun'ent  literature,  we  begin  by  noticing 
some  of  the  Memoires  pour  aervir  a  thistoire ;  and,  though  it  was  published  late 
in  the  year,  will  mention  first,  as  being  of  far  the  most  importance,  "  The 
Grevillo  Memoirs :  a  Journal  of  the  reigns  of  King  George  IV.  and  King 
William  IV.  By  the  late  Charles  C.  R  Greville,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Council  to 
those  Sovereigns.     Edited  by  Henry  Reeve,  Registrar  of  the  Privy  Council." 

Mr.  Greville,  who  was  Clerk  of  the  Council  in  Ordinary  for  nearly  forty 
years— that  is,  from  1821  to  1861— was  a  great-grandson  of  the  fifth  Earl  of 
Warwick,  and  a  grandson  of  the  third  Duke  of  Portland.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
he  was  appointed  private  secretary  to  Lord  Bathurst,  an  appointment  which  he 
afterwards  regretted,  as  it  interrupted  his  education,  and  prematurely  plunged 
Lim  into  a  life  of  idleness  and  frivolity.  Seven  years  afterwards  he  succeeded 
to  the  clerkship  of  which  the  reversion  had  been  secured  to  him  ;  and  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  doomed  to  be  a  spectator  only  of  the  great  events  in 
which  we  cannot  help  fancying  he  must  have  longed  at  times  to  be  an  actor. 
Mr.  Eeeve  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  was  contented  with  his  social  positdon, 
and  free  from  ambition  and  vanity.  That  he  was  free  from  vanity  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  show.  But  the  vety  regrets  which  he  pours  forth  over 
the  inferiority  of  his  own  attainments,  and  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  life 
lie  was  compelled  to  lead,  indicate  the  existence  of  higher  aspirations,  and  a 
consciousness  on  his  own  part  that  he  was  fitted  for  something  better  than  the 
routine  duties  of  a  public  office,  varied  only  by  the  pleasures  of  the  field,  the 
turf,  and  the  card-table.  At  times  he  seems  to  hate  himself  for  bis  connection 
with  the  turf,  and  the  necessary  intimacy  with  low  characters  which  it  entailed 
on  him.  And  after  leaving .  the  company  of  men  of  letters,  or  statesmen  of 
literary  culture,  we  find  him  lamenting  his  own  inability  to  take  part  in  the 
conversation,  and  the  want  of  regular  study  to  which  he  attributes  it,  as  if  he 
felt  qualified  by  nature  to  have  enjoyed  and  adorned  such  society.  That  he 
looked  on  his  life  as  a  wasted  one  it  seems  difficult  to  doubt,  after  reading  his 
reflections  on  returning  home  from  Newmarket  or  from  a  dinner  at  Holland 
House.  But  this  very  consciousness  of  his  own  disqualifications  is  a  tribute  to 
his  natural  powers,  and  disposes  us  to  place  a  very  high  value  on  his  opinions 
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upon  subjects  wbicb  be  understood.  Indeed^  bis  obserrationB  ap<M&  men  and 
measures  would  be  sufficient  by  tbemselves  to  proclaim  bis  abilities  to  the 
world.  Tbey  evince  tbougbt  and  penetration,  and  are  expressed  with  el^ance 
and  vigour.  Wben  we  add  to  tbis  tbat  be  lived  in  tbe  best  society  of  tbe  day, 
botb  political  and  fasbionable ;  tbat,  tbougb  be  felt  strongly  on  politics,  be  was 
singularly  free  from  party  ties ;  and  tbat  be  was  on  terms  of  confidential  inti- 
macy witb  several  of  tbe  political  leaders  on  botb  sides,  we  have  sufficiently 
accounted  for  tbe  great  interest  and  importance  wbicb  we  have  ascribed  to 
tbese  volumes. 

They  contain,  however,  only  a  portion  of  tbe  memoirs  which  he  left  behind 
him,  and  terminate  witb  the  accession  of  her  present  Majesty.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  tbat  tbe  part  which  is  reserved  for  a  later  generation  of  readers 
will  be  still  more  valuable.  Imagination  and  some  other  intellectual  qualities 
generally  attain  their  highest  perfection  during  the  physical  prime  of  life ;  bat 
accuracy  of  social  observation,  judgment  of  character,  and  felicity  of  delineation 
are  accomplishments  which  ripen  late.  It  is  true  that,  from  circumstances  com- 
bined with  natural  faculty,  Mr.  Greville  became/  in  early  youth  a  cool-beaded 
man  of  tbe  world.  The  crudeness  which  belongs  to  inexperience  is  indicated 
in  tbe  earlier  part  of  his  Journals  by  a  certain  hardness  and  intolerance  which 
were  probably  mitigated  in  after  life. 

Some  of  Greville's  characters  are  remarkably  well  drawn :  Brougham  in 
particular,  whom  he  seems  to  have  thought  mad ;  while  his  diary  abounds  in 
anecdotes  of  great  and   distinguished  personages,  wbicb  will  doubtless  be 
devoured  with  avidity.    Of  Brougham  be  gives  the  following  capital  anecdote : 
— He  dined  with  a  large  party  at  Buxton's  brewery  on  beefsteaks  and  porter. 
They  dined  in  the  brew-house,  and  afterwards  went  over  tbe  establishment 
Lord  Grey  was  there  in  star,  garter,  and  riband.    There  were  people  ready  to 
show  and  explain  everything.    ''  But  not  a  bit :  Brougham  took  tbe  explana- 
tion of  everything  into  his  own  hands — tbe  mode  of  brewing,  the  machinery, 
down  to  the  feeding  of  the  cart-horses."    After  tbis  it  is  comparatively  tame  to 
read  tbat  he  did  the  same  thing  at  the  British  Museum,  and  would  stiffer  no- 
body but  himself  to  explain  anything,  not  even  tbe  mineral  collection,  which  they 
all  thought  must  pose  him.  Some  of  Mr.  Greville*s  contrasts  are  very  entertaining. 
Lord  Melbourne  was  a  fine  Greek  scholar  and  a  good  theologian ;  and  when 
Greville  leaves  bim  after  an  important  political  interview,  be  finds  bis  valet  just 
sweeping  off  a  bonnet  and  shawl  from  a  side  table.    Melbourne,  it  seems,  was 
anxious  to  make  Arnold  a  bishop,  bedause  bis  sermons  were  so  good,  but  found 
it  would  ''  make  a  great  uproar  to  put  bim  on  tbe  bench,''  so  left  bim  to  fruc- 
tify at  Rugby.    Greville  notices  also  the  contrast  between  Rogers  and  Moore 
and  their  respective  styles  of  poetry :  tbe  one  owing  half  his  popularity  to  tbe 
point  and  delicacy  of  his  verse,  though  tbe  greatest  sensualist  in  existence ;  tbe 
other,  so  licentious  a  writer,  being  a  model  of  domestic  virtue.    He  was  much 
struck  also  with  the  contrast  between  Macaulay's  appearance  and  hi^  talents. 
'^  It  was  not  till  Macanlay  stood  up  that  I  was  aware  of  all  tbe  vulgarity  and 
ungainliness  of  bis  appearance.    Not  a  ray  of  intellect  beams  firom  his  counte- 
nance ;  a  lump  of  more  ordinary  clay  never  enclosed  a  powerful  mind  and  lively 
imagination."    He  is  delighted  witb  Rogers'  breakfasts,  where  he  meets  the 
regular  literary  set — Sydney  Smith,  Tom  Moore,  John  Russell,  &c.     '*  Such 
bursts  of  merriment,  and  so  dramatic."    Certainly,  he  adds,  '^  breakfasts  are 
the  meals  for  poets."    Wordsworth  be  describes  as  ''  bard-featured,  browui 
wrinkled,  witb  prominent  teeth  and  a  few  scattered  grey  bairs,  very  cbeerfulf 
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merry,  courteous,  and   talkative.    .    .    •    He   is  more  conversiblei  with  a 
greater  flow  of  animal  spiritf*,  than  Southey.'' 

Of  the  Koyal  Family  these  volumes,  as  might  be  expected,  contain  abun- 
dant records,  particularly  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  of  our  last  two 
Kings,  and  of  her  present  Majesty.  At  Oatlands  there  were  parties  every  week 
from  Saturday  to  Monday.  The  Duke  dined  at  eight,  and  rose  from  table  at 
eleven.  He  then  played  whist  as  long  as  anybody  would  play  with  him,  his 
points  being  ''  fives  and  ponies.'^  The  Duchess  played  half-crown  whist,  rarely 
went  to  bed,  and  preferred  sleeping  on  a  sofa.  She  was  passionately  fond  of 
dogs,  and  kept  nearly  forty.  To  give  her  a  dog,  a  monkey,  or  a  parrot  was  the 
surest  way  to  her  favour,  and  any  oflence  committed  against  one  of  these 
animals  she  never  forgave.  Her  fondness  for  dogs  extended  also  to  horses ;  and 
at  Oatlands  she  was  mistress  of  the  stables.  If  a  carriage  and  horses  came 
round  without  her  consent  being  first  obtained,  they  were  ordered  back  again, 
if  she  happened  to  hear  of  it  in  time.  She  was,  however,  a  very  agreeable 
hostess ;  perfectly  frank  and  easy  in  her  intercourse  with  all  about  her.  She 
once  told  Greville  and  some  other  gentlemen  at  Oatlands  that  she  couldn't 
afford  to  sit  to  Lawrence  for  her  picture,  upon  which  they  all  offered  to  pay  for 
it,  a  proposal  which  she  accepted  without  ceremony.  The  Duke,  we  are  told, 
was  the  only  one  of  the  Princes  who  had  ''  the  feelings  of  an  English  gentle- 
man." Of  George  IV.  and  William  IV.  the  memorials  are  less  complimentary. 
Of  the  former  his  anecdotes  are  more  scandalous,  of  the  latter  more  amusing. 
Of  her  present  Majesty  Mr.  Greville  gives  many  interesting  little  anecdotes. 
He  records  her  appearance  at  a  child's  ball  when  she  was  ten  years  old ;  her 
first  appearance  at  the  Drawing  Room  in  1831 ;  her  visit  to  Burghley  in  1836, 
when  a  pail  of  ice  was  upset  into  the  Duchess  of  Kent's  lap ;  and,  more  inte- 
resting than  all,  her  first  Council  on  June  21,  1837.  And  with  the  contrast 
between  herself  and  her  uncle  with  which  these  volumes  terminate  we  must 
also  conclude  our  notice  of  them  : — 

"  No  contrast  can  be  greater  than  that  between  the  personal  demeanour  of  the 
present  and  the  late  Sovereigns  at  their  respective  accessions.  William  the 
Fourth  was  a  man  who,  coming  to  the  throne  at  the  mature  age  of  sixty-five, 
was  so  excited  by  the  exaltation  that  he  nearly  went  mad,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  a  thousand  extravagances  of  language  and  conduct,  to  the  alarm  or 
amusement  of  all  who  witnessed  his  strange  freaks.  .  .  .  The  young  Queen, 
who  might  well  be  either  dazzled  or  confounded  with  the  grandeur  and  novelty 
of  her  situation,  seems  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  behaves  with  a  de- 
corum and  propriety  beyond  her  years,  and  with  all  the  sedateness  and  dignity 
the  want  of  which  was  so  conspicuous  in  her  uncle." 

After  this  last  quotation  from  Mr.  Greville's  book,  we  pass  by  a  natural 
transition  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Theodore  Martin's  "  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort," 
the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  shortly  before  Christmas,  thus  most  appro- 
priately carrying  on  the  attention  of  readers  from  the  dawn  of  the  Queen's 
reign  to  the  first  happy  yeara  of  her  marriage,  and  showing  how  the  anticipa- 
tions of  those  were  fulfilled  who  looked  to  a  more  dignified  and  decorous  rule 
under  the  young  daughter  of  the  branch  of  Kent  than  her  sexagenarian  uncle 
had  exhibited.  Mr.  Martin  has  accomplished  his  literary  taste  so  far  with  great 
success.  His  biography  of  Prince  Albert  would  be  valuable  and  instructive 
even  if  it  were  addressed  to  remote  and  indifferent  readers  who  had  no  special 
interest  in  the  English  Court  or  in  the  Koyal  Family.  Prince  Albert's  actual 
celebrity  is  inseparably  associated  with  the  high  position  which  he  occupied| 
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but  his  claim  to  permanent  repntation  depends  on  the  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities  which  were  singularly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  his  career. 
In  any  rank  of  life  he  would  probably  have  attained  distinction ;  but  his  pru- 
dence,  his  self-denial,  and  his  aptitude  for  acquiring  practical  knowledge  could 
scarcely  have  found  a  more  suitable  field  of  exercise  than  in  his  peculiar  situa- 
tion as  the  unacknowledged  head  of  a  Constitutional  Monarchy. 

The  extracts  which  Mr.  Martin  has  been  allowed  to  make  from  the  Queen's 
letters  and  journals,  though  they  are  designed  only  to  illustrate  the  history  and 
character  of  the  Prince  Consort,  have  an  independent  interest  of  their  own. 
The  glimpses  of  a  domestic  life  as  beautiful  as  that  of  an  idyll  have  been  uni- 
versally appreciated.  Her  Majesty's  minute  and  picturesque  account  of  her 
visit,  in  company  with  the  Prince,  to  his  home  at  Coburg  would  be  interesting 
if  it  were  the  diary  of  a  private  person.  The  judgment  which  she  formed  of  the 
characters  of  some  of  her  royal  visitors,  and  especially  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
have  a  still  higher  value ;  and  her  political  utterances,  though  her  opinions 
may  have  been  cultivated  and  moulded  by  the  Prince,  are  not  those  of  a  merely 
receptive  intellect  or  of  a  neutral  character.  No  more  queenly  sentiment  has 
ever  been  expressed  than  in  a  letter  to  her  uncle  King  Leopold,  written  in  April, 
1842.  The  Orleans  family  had  been  driven  from  the  throne ;  as  the  Prince 
wrote  shortly  before,  at  a  time  when  rumour  exaggerated  events  in  themselves 
sufEciently  alarming,  ''  European  war  is  at  our  door,  France  is  ablaze  in  every 
quarter.  .  .  .  The  Republic  is  declared,  the  army  ordered  to  the  frontier, 
the  incorporation  of  Belgium  and  the  Rhenish  provinces  proclaimed.*'  Seditious 
demagogues  were  about  in  the  following  week  to  hold  a  meeting  which,  as 
they  hoped,  would  lead  to  a  revolution ;  and  "  from  the  first,"  as  the  Queen 
wrote,  referring  to  her  recent  confinement,  '^  I  heard  all  that  passed,  and  my 
only  thoughts  and  talk  were  politics.  But  I  never  was  calmer  and  quieter  or 
loss  nervous.  Great  events  make  me  calm ;  it  is  only  trifles  that  irritate  my 
neiTes.*'  The  courage  which  rises  in  the  presence  of  danger,  the  presence  of 
mind  that  is  steadied  and  confirmed  by  doubt  and  anxiety,  are  qualities  which 
become  a  throne. 

In  the  department  of  political  biographies  there  appeared,  early  in  the  year, 
"  The  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval,"  by  his  grandson,  Spencer 
Walpole,  belonging  to  the  series  of  "  rehabilitations  "  which  have  been  coming 
out  at  inten^als  during  the  last  thirty  years.  As  Carlyle  would  persuade  us 
that  Frederick  of  Prussia  was  a  model  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  Mr.  Fronde 
that  Henry  VIII.  was  a  virtuous  and  self-denying  Christian,  so  Mr.  Walpole 
will  have  us  think  that  Mr.  Perceval  was  a  very  great  man.  All  these  have 
had  their  measure  of  success,  if  not  so  much  as  they  desired,  and  Mr.  Walpole 
in  particular  has  done  good  service  to  the  memory  of  his  grandfather  by^dearing 
his  character  from  more  than  one  aspersion  which  has  hitherto  been  allowed  to 
rest  upon  it ;  and  in  fixing  his  rank  as  a  statesman,  we  must  never  forget  the 
times  in  which  he  lived  and  the  men  with  whom  he  is  forced  into  contrast. 
That  he  wns  not  equal  to  the  position  of  Prime  Minister  in  dangeious  and 
stormy  times  may  be  true  enough.  That  he  must  suffer  by  comparison  with 
Pitt,  Fox,  Lord  Grenville,  and  Canning  not  his  flatterers  will  deny.  But  it  is 
too  often  taken  for  granted  that  such  admissions  as  these  are  not  the  measure 
of  his  inferiority ;  and  that,  if  we  compare  him  with  the  Ministers  who  have 
governed  this  country  from  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  the  death  of 
Lord  Palmerstou,  he  will  stand  below  the  average.  This  may  be  fairly  doubted. 
Mr.  Perceval  died,  if  not  on  the  threshold  of  his  career,  before  at  least  sufiicieni 
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time  had  been  allowed  to  test  his  capacity  for  government^  and  without  his 
having  had  the  chance  of  living  down  the  calumnies  which  all  men  in  his  posi- 
tion must  expect  to  encounter.  He  was  in  some  respects  the  Minister  who 
bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  while  others  survived  to  reap  the  harvest. 
All  this  should  be  remembered^  and  all  lovers  of  fair  play  should  thank  Mr. 
Walpole  for  having  brought  it  to  our  recollection. 

Two  politico-biographical  works,  by  the  late  Lord  Bailing,  come  into  this 
year's  notice  of  English  literature :  the  third  volume  of  his  '^  Life  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston,''  and  his  **  Historical  Sketch  of  Sir  Robert  Peel." 

The  volume  on  Lord  Palmerston  is  part  of  a  work  which  bears  only  a  frag- 
mentary character.  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley,  the  editor,  finding  Lord  Balling's 
documents  on  the  subject  in  considerable  disorder,  arranged  them  consecutively, 
and  added  a  few  of  Lord  Palmerston's  letters,  with  a  slight  connecting  thread 
of  statement.  But  although  the  book  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  biography  of 
Lord  Palmei-ston,  it  possesses  considerable  value.  The  detailed  part  of  the 
story  relating  entirely  to  Spanish  politics  is  related  by  a  confidential  and  zealous 
agent,  who  at  the  same  time  admii*es  his  principal  and  severely  criticises  his 
instructions.  Lord  Balling,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  wrote  a  fragment  of 
autobiography  in  the  form  of  a  Life  of  Lord  Palmerston.  He  seems  to  have 
known  but  little  of  any  of  Lord  Palmerston's  transactions  with  which  he  was 
not  personally  connected ;  but  the  details  of  a  single  diplomatic  correspondence 
probably  illustrate  the  character  of  a  statesman  as  fully  as  the  most  comprehen- 
sive summary  of  his  general  policy.  The  letters  to  Sir  W.  Temple  which  are 
published  by  Mr.  Ashley  are  highly  interesting.  The  popular  estimate  of  Lord 
Falmerston's  frank,  cheerful,  and  manly  character  is  fully  confirmed  by  the 
specimens  which  are  published  of  his  private  correspondence. 

Lord  Balling's  work  on  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  but  slight  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  author  modestly  waives  the  credit  of  having  said  "anything  very  new" 
About  the  character  of  Peel,  but  he  indulges  in  the  hope  that  he  has  comprised 
in  this  sketch  "  almost  everything  that  has  been  said  and  is  worth  repeating." 
This  is,  in  its  way,  a  considerable  pretension  for  a  volume  of  less  than  150 
loosely  printed  pages,  and  we  take  leave  to  think  that  the  author  has  not  come 
near  fulfilling  his  promise.  Hardly  any  eminent  man  of  modem  times  presented 
to  the  world  a  nature  so  curiously  simple  in  its  general  features  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  But  it  was  constantly  thrown  into  new  and  complex  situations,  and  the 
multitudinous  side-lights  that  fell  upon  it  are  not  to  be  easily  gathered  into 
the  focus  of  a  few  summary  chapter?.  We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  general 
conception  of  the  Conservative  statesman  that  Lord  Balling  gives  us,  its  leading 
strokes  are  accurate  enough,  its  prevailing  tone  is  true.  But  it  wants  the  light 
living  touches  of  varying  colour,  the  subtle  suggestions  which  fill  up  and  round 
off  a  rigid  outline.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  proper  to  delineate  Peel's  character  as 
typically  that  of  **  the  practical  man  ; "  but  "  practical  men  "  have  made  their 
way  in  politics  before  and  after  him ;  they  professed  to  deal  with  political 
questions  according  to  the  same  tests  -,  some  of  them  failed  and  some  of  them 
succeeded,  but  none  of  them  could  for  an  instant  be  confounded  in  respect  of 
mental  and  moral  quality  with  the  leader  of  the  high  Protestants  and  unfiinch- 
ing  Protectionists,  who  carried  the  Emancipation  Act  and  the  Repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws. 

Attached  to  the  volume  is  a  rather  singular  prefatory  note,  the  writer  of 
which  observes  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark  "the  infinite 
pains  which  Lord  Balling  took  in  the  preparation  of  these  sketches.  He  offered 
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to  the  public  no  crude  work,  but  one  of  which  both  conceptum  and  execntioii 
were  the  result  of  mature  thought  Whole  pages  after  bong  set  up  would  be 
printed  again  and  again,  and  he  would  spend  a  morning  sometimes  in  giving 
more  finish  to  the  stjle  of  a  few  paragraphs.  He  resembled  a  great  painter  in 
being  unwilling  to  part  with  his  work,  and  carried  it  about  with  him  from 
place  to  place  that  he  might  be  able  to  obej  the  inspiration  of  the  moment, 
and  add  to  it  those  felicitous  touches  which  gi?e  such  value  to  his  labours." 
The  truth  is  that  neither  in  matter  nor  in  btjle  is  the  essay  before  us  one  to 
warrant  this  encomium.  The  style  is  obscure,  and  occasionally  bald ;  while  as 
far  as  the  substance  is  concerned,  if  Lord  Dalling  had  no  more  to  tell  us  about 
Sir  Robert  Peel  than  is  contained  between  the  two  boards  of  this  volume,  his 
manuscript  might  well  have  been  left  with  his  "Memoir  of  Lord  Melbourne,** 
as  ''  scarcely  worthy  to  be  added  to  his  '  Historical  Characters.' " 

The  '*  Speeches  of  Edward  Lord  Lytton ;  with  a  Pre&tory  Memoir  by  his 
Son,''  are  a  welcome  instalment  of  the  greater  biographical  monument  which  is 
believed  to  be  in  preparation.  The  present  memoir  has  relation  to  the  political 
side  of  Lord  Lytton's  character,  its  moral  and  intellectual  features  are  only 
incidentally  touched  upon. 

His  activity  was  vaiious  and  versatile,  but  his  intellectual  character  was  not 
in  any  sense  manj-eided.    With  the  rare  faculty  of  constructing  a  fictitious 
story  Lord  Lytton  combined  singular  industry,  which  was  stimulated  by  an  im- 
patient love  of  distinction.    An  accomplished  but  not  a  profound  scholar,  he 
attempted  with  little  success  to  write  erudite  treatises,  and  he  published  several 
volumes  of  verse,  although  nature  had  denied  him  the  qualities  of  a  poet    In 
the  less  arduous  art  of  oratory  he  succeeded  better  than  in  any  of  his  numerous 
experiments  as  an  amateur.    If  he  had  little  of  the  passion  of  politics,  be 
entered  with  intelligent  sympathy  into  party  contests,  and  his  literuy  training 
furnished  him  with  an  abundant  supply  of  illustrations  and  epigrammatic 
phrases.    His  own  impulses  were  benevolent  nnd  generous,  and  on  some  ques- 
tions, such  as  copyright  and  the  duties  on  paper  and  on  new^Miper  stamps,  he 
was  better  informed  and  more  strongly  convinced  than  the  mass  of  those  whom 
he  addressed.   In  dealing  with  subjects  such  as  the  malt-tax  or  the  income-tax, 
which  were  less  closely  connected  with  his  habits  of  thought,  he  adopted  with 
creditable  facility  the  conventional  tone  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  his 
own  party  ;  yet  it  is  impossible  in  reading  his  speeches  on  such  topics  not  to 
feel  that  he  is  unconsciously  assuming  the  imaginary  character  of  a  statesman 
in  a  novel.    The  few  expressions  of  opinion  in  which  the  present  Lord  Lytton 
indulges  himself  may  be  safely  accepted  as  well  founded.    He  is  evidently 
right  in  attributing  a  large  part  of  his  father^s  success  in  life  to  his  resolute 
industry.    It  is  still  more  interesting  to  learn  that  Lord  Lytton  was  extremely 
sensitive  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  those  around  him.    His  son  may  pos- 
sibly be  mistaken  in  thinking  that  he  cared  little  for  praise  bestowed  on  his 
intellectual  ability.     A  score  of  prefaces  and  the  entire  series  of  his  poems 
.  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  he  cherished  a  not  ignoble  desire  of  literary  fame. 
"  Praise  for  any  kind  of  moral  goodness,  the  ready  recognition  of  a  generous 
motive  or  a  lofty  principle  in  his  conduct,  would  almost  overpower  him ;  and  I 
have  frequently  seen  it  bring  tears  into  his  eyes.    Similarly  he  writhed  ucdw 
calumny,  or  any  misinterpretation  of  hb  moral  character.    *  It  is  more  than 
injustice,'  he  once  exclaimed,  *  it  is  ingratitude.    Men  calumniate  me ;  I  would 
lay  down  my  life  to  serve  them.'  " 

We  have,  in  Lord  Colcliester's  compilation  of  letters  relating  to  *'  Lord  ■ 
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Ellenborough's  Indian  Administration/'  simply  a  record  of  that  statesman's  im- 
'pressions  while  the  events  with  which  he  was  so  intimately  connected  were 
occurring^  or  while  public  opinion  with  respect  to  them  was  most  intense.  We 
have  no  analysis  of*  those  impressions  by  the  light  which  thirty  years,  beginning 
with  fierce  disputes  and  ending  with  a  great  calm,  have  thrown  upon  them.  If, 
therefore,  the  friends  of  any  of  the  distinguished  men  whose  lot  was  associated 
with  that  of  Lord  Ellenborough  in  India  see  reason  to  complain  of  injustice  to 
honoured  memories,  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  history,  but  merely 
material  for  history,  and  that  what  Lord  Ellenborough  wrote  when  his  feelings 
w&re  excited  is  chiefly  valuable  as  vindication  of  his  own  character,  and  cannot 
be  admitted,  without  rigorous  tests,  as  evidence  against  those  with  whom  he 
was  associated. 

The  Countess  of  Minto  has  edited,  in  very  agreeable  style,  the  *'  Life  and 
Letters  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott,  first  Earl  of  Minto,"  who  was  her  great  uncle. 
The  Earl  of  Minto  left  a  high  name  behind  him,  among  Governor-Generals  of 
India,  as  a  careful,  laborious,  clear-sighted,  just,  benevolent,  and  courageous 
administrator.  Without  noise  or  pretension,  he  was  a  popular  Governor* 
General ;  he  was  not  brilliant,  but  of  solid  ability  and  judgment.  These  three 
volumes  of  his  memoirs  terminate  when  his  great  work  of  Indian  administra- 
tion began.  He  left  England  for  India  in  December,  1806.  After  seven  years 
of  work  as  Governor-General,  he  reached  England  again  in  the  summer  of  1814^ 
and  hurrying  from  London  to  rejoin  in  Scotland  his  vdfe,  from  whom  he  had 
been  all  this  while  separated,  he  died  on  the  road,  at  the  first  day's  halting-place, 
in  his  sixty-fuurth  year.  He  had  been  made  an  earl  before  his  return  to 
England,  and  during  seven  years  of  high  public  labour  had  aggrandised  his 
children's  fortunes.  Apart  from  his  own  character,  the  first  Lord  Minto*s  rela- 
tions with  so  many  of  the  most  prominent  personages  in  Europe  in  a  series  of 
most  important  transactions  suffice  to  justify  the  publication  of  his  correspond- 
ence even  on  so  ample  a  scale  as  the  work  before  us.  He  was  a  good  letter- 
writer  ;  he  had  a  homely  Scotch  sensibleness  which  made  him  look  at  life  and 
men  in  a  plain  real  way ;  he  does  not  mount  on  stilts,  and  he  is  not  dazzled  nor 
overwhelmed  by  any  singularity  of  events ;  above  all,  he  is  not — ^what  it  is  the 
besetting  sin  of  political  people  to  be — fussy.  That  is,  he  keeps  his  eye  clearly 
set  on  the  vital  parts  of  the  matter  in  hand,  and  is  not  agitated,  as  weaker  men 
are,  by  trivialities.  Lady  Minto,  the  editor  of  the  work,  has  been  fortunate  in 
her  materials.  Lord  Minto  was  an  excellent  letter-writer,  and  had  matters  of 
great  interest  constantly  to  write  about  to  his  wife.  Burke  and  Windham  are 
valuable  correspondents.  Letters  to  Lady  Elliott  from  her  sister.  Lady  Malmes- 
bury,  are  very  pleasant  contributions  to  the  work.  It  is  right  to  add  that  Lady 
Minto  has  made  a  skilful  use  of  her  materials,  and  done  nothing  to  spoil  their 
effect. 

The  "  Journal  of  Henry  Cockburn,  being  a  Continuation  of  the  Memorials 
of  His  Time,"  carries  us  back  to  a  publication  of  eighteen  years  ago.  Although 
the  present  volumes  cannot  compare  with  the  preceding  one  in  those  elements 
of  interest  which  depend  on  what  is  quaint,  humorous,  and  antique,  they 
abound  in  matter  of  great  practical  importance,  and  in  facts  and  speculations 
affecting  the  most  burning  questions  of  the  present  day — the  future  of  Political 
Parties,  the  effects  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  the  Scotch  Poor  Law,  the  Scotch 
Church,  Ecclesiastical  Patronage,  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction,  the  state  of  Educa- 
tion. Here  is  a  solid  and  substantial  bill  of  fare,  at  all  events ;  but  there  is 
more  general  interest  in  the  personal  sketches  which  are  scattered  up  and  down 
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the  volumes.  Lord  Cockburn  was  one  of  the  few  Whigs  who  never  joined  in 
the  sneers  at  Scott^s  conversational  abilities.  ''  What  astonishes  me  even  more 
than  Scott *s  genias  is  his  sense/'  said  he  in  reply  to  some  priggish  youngster 
who  was  repeating  like  a  parrot  the  common  talk  of  the  "  Reviewers."  We 
here  find  a  tribute  to  the  author  of  '*  Waverley/'  of  which^  though  balanced  by 
adverse  criticisms  founded  on  a  misconception  of  his  character^  is  in  it%lf  all 
that  his  worshippers  could  ask. 

*'  What  extraordinary  combination  of  genius  with  mdustry ;  of  glory  with 
modesty ;  of  poetical  powers,  without  any  of  the  defects  of  the  poetical  tempera- 
ment. ...  If  literature  can  boast  of  a  brighter  example  of  professional 
authorRhip  with  good  sense,  good  conduct,  and  good  manners ;  of  inventiTe 
fancy  with  regular  labour;  of  simplicity  with  michecked  success  and  applause: 
and  of  genius  bein^  never  considered  as  any  excuse,  or  even  as  any  temptation, 
for  the  slightest  failure  in  the  performance  of  any  duty — I  know  not  where  it  i^.'* 

The  character  of  Br(jugbani  is  the  most  elaborale  piece  of  writing  in  the 
whole  journal,  and  though  the  style  is  occasionally  inelegant,  it  is  on  the  whole 
a  masterly  composition.     Lord  Cockburn  says : — 

"  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  astonishing  person  without  the  highest 
admiration  and  the  deepest  sorrow.  His  character  is  marked  by  such  strong 
lines,  and  has  been  evolved  in  such  unequivocal  facts,  that  it  is  liable  to  no 
material  doubt.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in  the  contrast  which  exists  between 
the  excellence  of  his  intellectual  and  the  defects  of  his  moral  nature." 

And  then  he  proceeds  to  work  out  this  contrast  in  detail,  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject  and  a  power  of  expression  which  combine  into  a  brilliant  master- 
piece. The  chief  charge  which  the  A\liigs  have  brought  against  Brougham  is 
that  he  intrigued  to  supplant  I^rd  Grey,  being  desirous  to  be  Prime  Minister 
himself.  Grey's  demeanour  to  him,  as  described  by  Lord  Cockburn,  certainly 
favours  the  supposition. 

**  I  saw  these  two  remarkable  men  meet  at  Oxenford  one  day  before  the 
festival  was  held,  and  nobody  who  witnessed  the  scene  can  ever  forget  it.  .  .  . 
Brougham  walked  directly  up  to  Grey,  who  was  standing  conversinff,  and 
made  the  gesture,  though  timidly,  of  one  intending  to  shake  hands.  Lord  Grey 
made  no  correnpouding  gesture,  but  drew  himself  up,  made  no  sign  of  recogniticm, 
but  in  steady  silence  looked  a  calm  repulse/* 

But  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  own  autobiography,  has  quoted  a  letter  from 
Lord  Grey,  in  which  the  latter  expressly  denies  that  he  had  ever  suspected  Lord 
Brougham  of  intriguing  against  himself. 

In  editing  the  "  Life  and  Labours  of  Albany  Fonblanque"  (his  uncle)  31r. 
Edward  de  Fonblanque  has  given  an  agreeable  volume  to  the  world.  Albany 
Fonblanque's  life  was  simple  and  unexciting,  but  his  labours  are  identified  with 
the  political  and  literary  history  of  his  age.  There  was  an  individuality  about 
his  work  which  was  very  marked,  and  which  made  him  known  as  a  sort  of 
personal  acquaintance  to  many  who  were  ignoitrnt  of  his  name.  His  pithy 
little  articles  in  the  Examinerj  of  which  he  was  the  editor,  were  eagerly 
looked  for  every  week,  and  exercised  considerable  influence ;  and  they  deserve 
to  be  remembered  for  their  literary  merit  as  well  as  for  the  light  which  they 
throw  on  the  politics  of  the  period. 

Of  biographies  not  having  reference  to  politics,  we  mention  -first  the  third 
and  concluding  volume  of  Mr.  Forater's  "  Life  of  Charles  Dickens."  What 
kind  of  impressions  does  this  record  give  us  of  the  last  twenty  yean  of  the 
great  humourist's  career  ?     Apart  from  the  domestic  story,  of  which  we  can 
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only  partiallj  judge,  as  Mr.  Forsier  is  commendably  reticent  in  bis  accovnt  of  it, 
we  look  at  the  man  of  genius  and  the  balance  of  bis  joys  and  sufferings  as  con- 
nected with  the  exercise  of  his  great  gifts,  and  the  answer  is  that  the  impression 
is  a  melancholy  one  We  see  ft  man  of  genius  killing  himself  by  inches  in  the 
effort  to  make  money.  The  strong  man  breaks  down  by  constantly  straining 
his  powers  a  little  too  far;  the  work  which  was  once  done  spontaneously 
without  a  conscious  effort  has  to  be  performed  at  high  pressure,  and  with  an 
ever-increasing  sense  of  its  painfulness ;  and,  moreover,  as  Mr.  Forster  says 
himself,  the  task  under  which  Dickens  ultimately  broke  down  was  one  which, 
if  not  below  his  dignity,  was  at  least  not  the  highest  to  which  he  might  have 
devoted  himself  Should  a  man  of  genius  show  himself  in  public  for  money  P 
Should  a  great  novelist  condescend  to  be  an  actor  ?  These  are  questions  which 
we  need  not  answer ;  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides ;  but  at  least  it  is 
painful  to  see  a  man  whose  powers  were  in  their  way  unrivalled  actually  working 
himself  to  death  in  an  employment  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  did  not  give 
scope  for  the  worthiest  employment  of  his  faculties.  And  what  was  the  cause 
of  this  restless,  unceasing,  unsatisfactory  labour?  The  answer  is  only  too 
plain;  but  we  preface  it  by  one  distinct  statement.  ''No  man,"  says  Mr. 
Forster,  "  could  care  essentially  less  for  money  "  than  Dickens.  We  fully  and 
unreservedly  accept  the  statement.  We  believe  as  fully  as  Mr.  Forster  that 
Dickens  was  as  generous  a  man  as  could  be  named,  and  was  entirely  above  any 
sordid  desire  for  money-making ;  and  yet  he  himself  tells  us  in  the  plainest 
language  that  his  primary  motive  for  undertaking  a  task  of  this  kind  was  the 
pecuniary  reward.  The  pages  of  this  book  are  painfully  full  of  the  subject. 
He  wanted,  says  Mr.  Forster,  to  make  a  provision  for  his  sons.  It  is  impossible 
to  avoid  the  reflection  that  he  had  apparently  ample  means  for  providing  for  a 
large  family  by  the  ordinary  exercise  of  his  profession.  He  was  beyond  all 
comparison  the  most  popular  author  who  ever  wrote  English.  He  twice 
received;  as  Mr.  Forster  tells  us,  a  thousand  pounds  for  a  story  not  half  the 
length  of  one  of  the  numbers  of  "  Coppertield ; "  and  Mr.  Forster  adds  that 
there  are  no  ''  other  such  instances  in  the  history  of  literature."  The  success 
of  his  writings  was  beyond  all  precedent.  The  Christmas  numbers  of  *'  All  the 
Year  Round  '*  had  a  sale  of  300,000.  He  was  to  receive  7,600/.  for  25,000 
copies  of  "  Edwin  Drood,"  and  to  have  half  the  profit  of  all  sales  beyond  that 
number ;  whilst  during  his  life  the  sales  reached  60,000  copies.  Scott  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  to  be  compared  with  Dickens  in  point  of  immediate  popularity. 
Surely,  one  would  think,  a  man  in  such  a  position  might  be  independent  enough 
of  pecuniary  cares  to  allow  his  mind  due  rest  and  employ  it  upon  worthy  tasks. 
The  arguments,  however,  which  induced  Dickens  to  lecture  in  America  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Forster's  dissuasion  are  carefully  given  in  a  paper  drawn  up  on  the 
occasion ;  and  simply  como  to  this,  that  he  calculated  upon  making  16,600/.  by 
eighty  readings.  On  his  return  from  America  he  continued  his  readings  in 
England ;  and  calculates  that  by  both  together  he  will  have  made  28,000/.  in  a 
year  and  a  half. 

The  warning  voice  came  to  Dickens  five  years  oefore  his  death.  In  Februaryi 
1865,  he  was  attacked  by  a  severe  illness  which  Forster  tells  us,  "  put  a  broad 
mark  between  his  past  life  and  what  remained  to  him  of  the  future."  From  that 
time  a  lameness  began  in  his  left  foot,  which  never  afterwards  wholly  left  him, 
attended  by  great  suffering,  and  which  baffled  experienced  physicians.  To  the 
last  he  persisted  in  believing  that  his  illness  was  purely  local ;  "  but,"  says 
Forster,  "  that  thia  was  an  error  is  now  certain,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
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that,  if  the  neryous  danger  and  diatorbance  it  implied  had  been  correctly  ap- 
preciated at  the  time,  its  warning  might  have  been  of  priceless  valae  to 
Dickens.'^  Unhappily,  he  never  thought  of  husbanding  his  strength,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  making  fresh  demands  upon  it,  and  he  insisted  on  taking  his 
ordinary  exercise  on  the  weak  limb  during  heavy  snowstorms.  On  his  return 
fi'om  a  rush  which  he  made  for  relaxation  into  France,  he  was  in  the  terrible 
railway  accident  at  Staplehurst  on  June  9,  a  day  destined,  seven  years 
afterwards,  to  be  fatal  to  him ;  and  no  doubt  the  excitement  of  the  cata- 
6tro^  lie,  followed  as  it  was  by  nervous  apprehensions  as  to  what  might  be  the 
consequences  of  the  shock,  was  not  calculated  to  improve  his  health.  It  was 
plain  that  he  needed  rest  and  repose,  but  neither  would  he  grant  himself  on 
this  side  the  grave.  The  doctors  examined  his  heart,  and  found  only  ''  want  of 
muscular  power,'*  together  with  "  remarkable  irritability  "  in  that  organ.  Of 
course  they  said,  as  they  always  do  say,  that  there  was  nothing  '^  organic  ^  the 
matter  with  it,  and  when  they  say  that  and  a  man  still  feels  himself  none  the 
better  for  their  advice,  he  had  better  go  home  at  once  and  make  his  will ;  but 
that  was  not  the  view  of  Dickens.  "  Of  course,"  he  wrote  to  Forster,  "  I  am 
not  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  all  my  work  can  have  been  achieved  without 
some  penalty.  .  .  but  tonics  have  already  brought  me  round,  and  so  I  have 
accepted  an  offer  from  Chappell's,  of  Bond  Street,  of  50/.  a  night  for  30  nights 
to  read  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotiand,  or  Paris." 

This  was  the  way  in  which,  neglecting  the  rest  which  the  doctors  had  pre- 
scribed along  with  their  tonics,  he  set  about  curing  his  *'  irritable  heart."  It  is 
true  that  by  the  arrangement  now  made  he  was  released  from  all  the  care  and 
expense  of  management ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  says  Forster,  it  required  "  such 
rapid  and  repeated  change  of  nights  at  distant  places  as  kept  him  almost  wholly 
in  a  railway  carriage  when  not  at  the  reading  desk  or  in  bed,  thus  adding 
enormously  to  the  physical  fatigue.*'  Forster  protested ;  but  Dickers  would  not 
admit  a  shadow  of  misgiving,  and  the  success  everywhere  went  even  far  beyond 
that  of  his  former  readings.  Yet  the  very  letter  which  told  Forster  of  his  un- 
interrupted success  informed  him  also  that  he  had  ''a  heavy  cold  upon  him, and 
was  very  tired  and  depressed  ; "  but,  so  far  from  leaving  off,  Dickens  was  tempted 
with  an  offer  for  50  more  nights,  for  which  he  meant  to  ask  them  70L  a  night 
The  final  arrangement  was  that  he  was  to  deliver  42  readings  a^  60/1  a  night 
This  was  in  August,  1866.  In  September  he  had  more  warnings.  **  I  think, 
he  wrote  to  Forster  in  September,  "  there  is  some  strange  influence  in  the 
atmosphere.  Twice  last  week  I  was  seized  in  a  most  distressing  manner,  ap- 
parently in  the  heart,  but,  I  am  persuaded,  only  in  the  nervous  system/'  At  the 
same  time  he  could  not  sleep,  and  found  "  a  dozen  oysters  and  a  little  champagne 
between  the  parts  the  best  restorative."  On  January  15,  1867,  he  started 
on  the  second  course,  but  so  soon  as  the  21st  he  wrote  from  Liverpool: 
**  The  enthusiasm  has  been  unbounded.  On  Friday  night  I  quite  astonished 
myself,  but  I  was  taken  so  faint  afterwards  that  they  laid  me  on  a  sofa  in  the 
hall  for  half  an  hour.  I  attribute  it  to  my  distressing  inability  to  sleep  at 
night,  and  to  nothing  worse."  In  1870,  between  January  11  and  March 
15,  he  delivered  his  twelve  Metropolitan  readings,  taking  leave  of  his 
audience  in  the  following  words,  alluding  to  his  intention  to  devote  himself  for 
the  future  to  writing  alone : — "  In  but  two  short  weeks  from  this  time  I  hope 
that  you  may  enter  in  your  own  homes  on  a  new  series  of  readings,  at  which 
my  asiiistance  will  be  indispensable ;  but  from  these  garish  lights  I  vanish  now 
for  evermore,  with  a  heartfelt,  grateful,  respectful,  affectionate  farewelL"    But 
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every  day  of  those  readings  and  all  his  remaining  days  were  marked  by  some 
symptoms  which  showed  the  disastrous  effect  of  old  excitement.      His  last 
public  appearances  were  in  April^  at  the  NewsTendors'  Dinner,  and  on  the  30th 
of  the  same  montlv^  when  he  returned  thanks  for  Literature  at  the  Eoyal 
Academy   Dinner.      On  May    7   he  read  to  Forster   the  fifth   number  of 
"  Edwin  Drood,"  and  had  recently  breakfasted  with  Mr.  Gladstone.    On  the 
17th  he  was  to  attend  the  Queen's  Ball  with  his  daughter,  but  his  foot  got 
worse  and  prevented  him.    On  May  22  Forster  and  Dickens  met  for  the  last 
time  at  dinner.    '*  The  death  of  Mark  Lemon^  of  which  he  had  heard  that 
day,  led  his  thoughts  to  the  crowd  of  friendly  companions  in  Letters  and  Art 
who  had  so  fallen  from  the  ranks  since  we  played  Ben  Jonson  together  that  we 
were  left  almost  alone.    'And  none  beyond  his  sixtieth  year/  he  said; '  very 
few  even  fifty.'    <  It  is  no  good  to  talk  of  it/ 1  suggested.    '  We  shall  not  think 
of  it  the  less/  was  his  reply.''    On  May  32  he  was  at  GadshiU,  and  on  June  0 
the  telegram  reached  Forster  at  Launceston,  which  told  him  that  his  dearest 
friend  was  no  more.     The  few  days  at  Gadshill  had  been  given  wholly  to  his 
novel;  but  his  family  observed  in  him  an  unusual  appearance  of  fatigue.     '^  He 
seemed  very  weary.      On  the  6th  he  was  out  with  the  dogs,  in  which  he 
delighted,  for  the  last  time.    On  Tuesday,  the  7th,  he  drove  with  his  sister-in- 
law  to  Cobham  Wood,  dismissing  the  carriage  there  and  walking  home.     On 
June  8  he  passed  all  the  day  writing  in  the  chdlety  coming  over  for  luncheon, 
and,  much  against  his  custom,  returning  to  his  work.    Li  the  last  lines  he  wrote 
he  imagines  such  a  brilliant  morning  as  had  risen  on  that  8th  of  June  shining 
on  the  old  city  of  Rochester.    He  was  late  in  leaving  the  chdlety  wrote  some 
letters,  and  sat  down  to  dinner  at  6 ;   but  it  was  hardly  begun  before  Miss 
Hogarth  saw  with  alarm  a  singular  expression  of  trouble  and  pain  on  his  face. 
"  For  an  hour,"  he  told  her,  "  he  had  been  very  ill,  but  he  wished  dinner  to  go 
on."    These  were  his  last  coherent  words.    Rising,  he  fell  to  the  ground  on  his 
side.    "  On  the  ground  "  were  his  last  words.    His  sons  and  daughter  came  to 
him,  and  Mr.  Beard,  but  he  was  beyond  all  care  or  hope.    At  ten  minutes  past 
6  P.M.  on  Thursday,  June  9,  he  breathed  his  last,  aged  fifty-eight  years  and 
four  months. 

As  a  classic,  ''  Boswell's  Life  "  receives  at  length  the  honour  of  an  exact 
reprint  of  the  first  edition.  "  The  reader,"  as  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  editor,  says  in 
his  preface, ''  will  have  the  satis&ction  of  having  before  him  the  original  text 
of  Boswell's  first  edition,  exactly  a^  it  was  printed — ^with  the  old  spelling, 
punctuation,  paragraphs — and  without  any  of  the  shapings  and  polishings 
which  have  been  found  necessary  to  give  it  the  air  of  a  modem  work."  But 
beyond  giving  us  this  exact  reprint  of  the  first  edition,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  done 
little  to  earn  our  gratitude.  His  notes  are  careless.  He  is  not  accurate  him- 
self, and  he  does  not  detect  inaccuracy  in  others.  A  man  who  would  edit 
Boswell  should  be  able  to  say  with  Boswell,  '^  I  have  sometimes  had  to  run  half 
over  London  in  order  to  fix  a  date  correctly." 

"  Autobiography  of  A.  B.  Granville,  M.D.,"  edited  by  his  daughter.  These 
volumes  contain  much  that  is  amusing.  Their  second  title  is  ''  Eighty-eight 
Years  of  the  Life  of  a  Physician."  Dr.  Granville  was  an  Italian  by  birth  and 
parentage,  but  his  maternal  grandmother  was  an  Englishwoman,  and  at  the  age 
of  23  he  assumed  her  patronymic  apparently  with  the  view  of  furthering  his 
admission  into  the  British  navy,  the  department  in  which  his  active  life  com- 
menced. After  some  years  of  naval  and  political  adventure,  he  established  him- 
self ias  a  physician  in  Savile  Bow  in  1817,     He  could  by  no  means  show  such 
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a  livre  (Tor  of  illustrious  patients  as  was  possessed  by  his  contemporaij,  Sir 
Henry  Holland,  but  he  had  seen  professionally  or  otherwise  many  persons  whose 
very  names  seem  to  belong  so  completely  to  a  past  age  that  it  almost  startles 
one  to  find  that  they  were  known  in  the  flesh  by  a  person  who  only  died  the 
year  before  last.  Among  them  are  the  widow  of  Charles  Edward ;  the  widow 
of  Philippe  Egalit^y  who  denounced  to  her  young  medical  attendant  the  *'  out- 
rageous immodesty  "  of  Mdme.  de  Genlis ;  Mrs.  Siddons,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Volta, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  several  of  his  brothers,  Cuvier,  the  Humboldts, 
Brande,  and  Herschel.  He  knew  Madame  de  Stael,  and  gives  an  amnaang 
account  of  Sheridan^s  presentation  to  her.  He  bemoaned  with  ex-King  Joseph 
of  Spain  the  foolish  invasion  of  Strasburg  by  **  ce  vaurien/'  the  late  Emperor 
of  the  French. 

Dr.  Granville  was  a  good  musician  and  a  clever  actor.  But  his  counsel  to 
young  persons  who  on  entering  life  may  be  feted  and  flattered  for  their  possession 
of  similar  gifts  is  so  judicious  that  we  are  tempted  to  quote  the  whole  para- 
graph : — 

**  It  is  my  fixed  and  well  considered  opinion,  that  to  a  young  man  engaged 
in  serious  pursuits,  the  prodigious  waste  of  hours  of  the  night,  and  not  nn- 
frequently  even  of  the  day,  which  music  is  certain  to  entail,  is  perhaps  its  least 
evil,  more  particularly  to  one  who  has  to  practise  a  learned  profession.  But 
there  are  other  and  even  more  serious  disadvantages  to  be  deprecated  under  the 
circumstances,  which  will  occur  to  the  minds  of  most  men  of  the  world,  dan- 
gerous alike  to  bolji  soul  and  body.  In  the  course  of  sixty  years  of  inter-social 
life,  I  have  not  known  a  single  individual  remarkable  for  musical  talents  as  an 
amateur  in  early  life,  monopolising  all  the  invitations  at  evening  parties, 
receiving  all  the  petting  and  charming  accueils  of  the  fair  sex,  who  proved  good 
for  anything  else  afterwards  On  my  first  settling  in  London  as  a  half-pay  naval 
surgeon  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  what  most  stood  in  my  way  was  the 
fact  that  at  the  brilliant  soirees  of  Lady  Charleville  in  Piccadilly  Terrace,  I  had 
often  alternated  the  recitations  of  one  of  the  authors  of  the  'Rejected  Ad- 
dresses '  with  my  singing  '  Yo  que  soy  contrabandista,  y  a  nadie  tengo  miedo,' 
accompanied  by  the  guitar.  That  fashionable  reputation  stuck  to  me  long 
enough  to  make  me  abjure  my  talents,  for  whenever  the  name  of  the  '  Doctor' 
was  mentioned  or  recommended,  the  icy  remark  invariably  followed — '  Oh,  he 
who  used  to  sing  and  play  on  the  Spanish  guitar,  you  mean.'  Let  no  prudent 
father  be  anxious  to  make  of  his  son  a  musical  dilettante  I" 

Dr.  Granville  called  Bournemouth  and  Kissingen  into  existence,  and  when 
the  landlady  of  the  hotel  at  Buxton  complained  to  him  of  the  desertion  of  the 
Derbyshire  spring,  he  promised  to  "  write  up  "  that  too,  and  he  did  so. 

Under  the  not  very  significant  title  of  **  Threading  my  Way,"  Mr.  Hobert 
Dale  Owen,  the  son  of  the  well-known  Socialist,  has  been  publishing  a  series 
of  autobiographical  articles  in  the  AtimtHc  Monthly,  They  are  now  col- 
lected in  a  volume  which  records  Mr.  Owen's  recollections  of  the  first  twenty- 
six  years  of  his  life.  In  America  Mr.  Owen  has  made  some  political  lepntation ; 
in  England  he  is  perhaps  chiefly  known  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  retailers 
of  the  marvels  of  Spiritualism.  In  this  volume,  however,  there  is  little 
reference  either  to  the  Spiritualism  or  to  the  politics — a  fact  which  certainly 
does  not  diminish  its  interest.  In  the  course  of  his  early  life  Mr.  Owen  became 
acquainted  with  various  distinguished  people,  and  has  a  few  characteristic  anec- 
dotes. He  saw  Lafayette  shortly  before  the  Revolution  of  1880,  and  received 
from  him  some  curious  stories  about  Washington.    He  made  acquaintance  with 
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George  Combe,  with  "  L.  E.  L."  and  with  other  minor  celebrities.  Perhaps  his 
most  interesting  passage  is  an  account  of  a  dinner  with  Bentham ;  and  we  will 
conclude  by  quoting  the  charactenatic  blessing  with  which  the  old  philosopher 
dismissed  him.  ^'God  bless  you/'  said  the  venerable  thinker — he  was  then 
nearly  eighty — *'  if  there  be  such  a  being ;  and,  at  all  events,  my  young  friend, 
take  care  of  yourself." 

Signor  Oampanella,  the  author  of  "  My  Life,  and  What  I  Learnt  in  It,'* 
informs  us  that  he  writes  his  autobiography  in  order  to  impress  upon  the 
world  the  lessons  derived  from  his  own  experience.  We  should  perhaps  have 
a  little  difficulty  in  drawing  out  those  lessons  in  a  complete  form ;  but  their 
general  nature  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  an  ardent  Italian  patriot  of 
1848.  They  have  bean  proclaimed  with  abundant  eloquence  in  a  good  many 
countries,  and  we  do  not  know  that  Signor  Campanella's  personal  experiences 
throw  any  new  light  upon  the  subject.  If  he  differs  from  other  members  of  the 
extreme  Liberal  party  in  Italy,  it  is  perhaps  in  the  circumstance  that,  having 
been  a  monk,  his  hatred  of  the  priesthood  is  rather  more  prominent  than  usuaL 

Mr.  Curwen's  "History  of  Booksellers,  the  Old  and  the  New,''  is  unques- 
tionably an  amusing  book.  Its  chapters  treat  respectively  of  the  "  Booksellers 
of  the  Olden  Times*' — which  "olden  times"  extend  from  the  invention  of 
printing  to  Lackington,  of  Finsbury  Pavement ;  of  the  "  Longman  Family,"  as 
patrons  of  classical  and  educational  literature;  of  "Constable,  Cadell,  and 
Black,"  associated  with  the  origin  of  the  Edinburgh  Review ^  the  "  Waverley 
Novels,"  and  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica;"  of  "John  Murray,"  encourager 
of  belles  lettres  and  travels;  of  "William  Blackwood"  and  his  Magadne; 
of  "Chambers,  Knight,  and  Cassell,"  promoters  of  popular  literature;  of 
"  Henry  Colbum,"  famed  for  three-volume  novels  and  light  literature;  of  the 
religious  "  Kivingtons,  Parkers,  and  James  Nisbet;"  of  technical  literature, 
represented  legally  and  medically  by  "Butteiworth  and  Churchill;"  of 
"  Moxon,"  and  poetical  literature;  of  "Kelly  and  Virtue,"  as  distributors  of 
numbers ;  of  "  Thomas  Tegg,"  first  in  the  "  remainder  trade" ;  of  "  Thomas 
Nelson,"  providing  our  children's  literature ;  of  "  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co./' 
as  collectors  for  the  country ;  of  "  Charles  Edward  Mudie,"  the  gigantic  circu- 
lator; and  "  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son,"  purveyors  of  intellectual  fare  for  railway 
travellers.  A  chapter  on  provincial  booksellers  concludes  the  series.  These 
divisions,  however,  must  not  be  too  logically  criticised.  While,  for  instance, 
we  find  Scott,  Byron,  and  Moore  associated  with  the  older  firms,  we  can  scarcely 
accept  Mr.  Moxon  as  the  main  representative  of  poetical  literature.  For  prac- 
tical purposes — that  is,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  for  some  easy  guide 
in  their  search  after  gossip— the  arrangement  is  sufficiently  correct. 

We  give  an  anecdote  relative  to  Charles  Rivington,  the  founder  of  a  well- 
known  firm  which  has  now  flourished  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
and  is  in  fact  the  oldest  of  existing  firms. 

A  poor  vicar  in  a  remote  country  diocese  had  preached  a  sermon  so  accept- 
able to  his  parishioners  that  they  begged  him  to  have  it  printed,  and  full  of  the 
honoui"  conferred  and  the  greater  honours  about  to  come,  the  clergyman  at  once 
started  for  London,  as  recommended,  to  Rivington,  to  whom  he  triumphantly 
related  the  object  of  his  journey.  Rivington  agreed  to  his  proposals,  and 
asked  how  many  copies  he  would  like  struck  off.  "  Why,  sir,"  replied  the 
clergyman,  "  I  have  calculated  there  are  in  the  kingdom  ten  thousand  parishes, 
and  that  each  parish  will  at  least  take  one  and  others  more,  so  that  I  think  wo 
may  venture  to  print  thirty-five  or  thirty -six  thousand  copies."  The  experienced 
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bookseller^  we  are  told,  pretended  to  act  on  this  monstrous  suggestion ;  but  two 
months  passed  before  the  clergyman  learned  the  result  of  his  venture.  Growing 
impatient,  he  asked  Kiyington  to  send  in  the  account  at  once,  though  he 
generously  added  that  he  was  in  no  hurry  about  the  remittance  which  was  of 
course  his  due.    Much  to  his  surprise,  he  received  the  following  z-^ 

The  Rev.  Dr.     •     •     •  To  C.  Rivington,  Dr. 

To  printing  and  paper,  85,000  copies  of  sermon 
By  sale  of  17  copies  of  said  sermon  .... 


£ 

s. 

d. 

786 

5 

6 

1 

5 

6 

Balance  due  to  C.  Eivington         .        .         £784    0    0 

Shortly  afterwards  he  received  a  letter,  in  which  the  good-natured  bookseller 
confessed  that  he  had  merely  been  jesting  with  his  reverend  friend,  having 
really  printed  no  more  than  a  hundred  copies,  of  the  expense  of  which  he  nuide 
a  present  to  the  author. 

The  **  Literary  Kemains  of  the  late  Emanuel  Deutsch ;  with  a  Brief  Memoir," 
gives  us  the  picture  of  one  of  the  few  men  who  in  a  short  life  have  done  very  much 
and  have  done  everything  well,  and  whose  greatest  grief  has  been  caused  by  their 
inability  to  do  more.    He  had  toiled  with  indomitable  energy  in  that  vast  field 
of  later  Jewish  literature  which  has  exercised  on  the  thought,  the  philosophy, 
and  even  on  the  legislation  of  Europe  an  influence  not  easily  to  be  measured,  but 
which  remains  for  all  but  the  scantiest  minority  of  scholars  an  unknown,  if  not 
a  repulsive,  wilderness.    In  this  wide  region  it  had  been  his  hoipe  to  work  the 
rich  mines  of  knowledge  which  even  for  the  most  diligent  and  clear-headed  of 
workmen  must  be  at  first,  and  perhaps  must  long  remain,  an  almost  inextricable 
labyrinth.    Mr.  Deutsch  exulted  in  his  sojourn  of  twenty  years  "in  the  midst 
of  that  Parthenon  called  the  British  Museum,"  ''  the  treasures  of  which  were 
at  his  beck  and  call  all  days  and  all  hours — Alexandria,  Rome,   Carthage, 
Jerusalem,  Sidon,  Tyre,  Athens.''    The  work  which  he  crowded  into  these 
twenty  years  was  prodigious,  but  the  hundred  and  ninety  essays  and  articles 
written  for  "  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia,"  for  the  *'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible," 
and  for  '^  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature,"  with  the  articles  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  on  the  '*  Talmud  "  and ''  Islam,"  were,  as  he  hoped,  merely 
preparatory  to  the  great  task  of  his  life — a  complete  Treatise  on  the  Talmud 
and  other  portions  of  ancient  Jewish  literature.    His  one  great  effort,  in  all  his 
work,  had  been  to  realise  the  life  of  the  men  who  left  as  their  bequest  to 
posterity  the  vast  mass  of  Hebrew  lore  in  the  Talmud  and  other  Commentaries 
on  the  Bible.    For  years  he  had  toiled  on  in  something  like  confidence  that  he 
should  be  able  to  do  this.    In  the  veiy  prime  of  manhood  this  confidence 
deserted  him,  and  he  began  to  regard  as  a  rash  task  the  attempt  to  ''  resuacitate 
a  time  which,  perhaps,  after  all,  had  better  remain  dead  " : — 

'<  Who  knows  (he  asks)  perhaps,  after  all,  I  may  be  only  and  really  in  a 
dream,  while  I  fancy  I  see  golden  towers  and  palaces  gleaming  in  the  dark 
blue  depths,  streets,  and  market-places  crowded  with  a  motley  crew — Roman, 
Greek,  Byzantine,  Jewish,  Indian,  and  the  rest — hearing  the  vague  wild  hum  of 
strange  dead  voices,  and  seeing,  above  all,  the  weird,  strained  look  in  their  eyes 
which  prays  and  implores  unceasingly — ^Redeem  us.  .  .  .  What  will  it 
avail  anybody  when  I  have  proved  to  ocular  demonstration  that  they  had 
wisdom,  and  prowess,  and  honesty,  and  wit,  and  humour  (which  is  more),  and 
pflBsions,  and  love  in  those  buried  days  P    For,  after  all,  Mm  is  the  end  of  all 
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investigation  into  history  or  art ;  they  were  even  as  we  are.  Why,  therefore 
not  be  satisfied  with  this  general  result  P  " 

The  light  around  him  and  within  him  was,  in  fact,  being  overclouded  by  the 
darkest  shadows.  He  was  utterly  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  the  futility  of  his 
own  self-sacrilice : — 

"  It  is  that  (he  says)  I  might  be  a  thousand  times  more  useful  to  my  imme- 
diate friends  by  not  giving  myself  up  thus  utterly  to  labours  which,  taken  all 
in  all,  will  amount  to  but  very,  very  little,  in  the  long  run.  I  may  prove  and 
bring  out  a  few  details  j  I  may  teach  a  few — and  these  generallydon't  need  to 
be  taught  this— that  man  is  not  bad  from  the  beginning,  and  certainly  not  because 
he  does  not  happen  to  dress  and  eat  quite  in  the  approved  fashion.  But,  after 
all,  what  is  the  having  done  this  compared  to  a  real,  good,  active,  useful  life,  when 
days  mean  days  and  nights  mean  nights ;  a  life  not  a  prey  to  all  kinds  of  haunt- 
ing things,  and  one  which  has  a  real — not  a  so-called  ideal — aim  and  purpose  P" 

Possessed  of  a  remarkably  robust  constitution,  Mr.  Deutsch  found  himself 
at  an  early  age  attacked  by  a  disease  of  which  neither  be  nor  his  friends  suspected 
the  nature,  but  which  inflicted  on  him  fearful  agonies  in  its  conflict  with  his  great 
natural  strength.  He  had  not  reached  his  fortieth  year  when  this  disease  first 
began  to  show  its  effects.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  enjoVed  what  seemed  to  him 
a  robust  health,  which  tempted  hin?  to  disregard  the  ordinary  precautions  needed 
to  preserve  it  He  had  acquired  the  habit  of  almost  incessant  toil,  and  taught 
himself  that  he  could  scarcely  aflbrd  time  for  dinner,  certainly  none  for  idleness. 

"  Reminiscences  of  Forty-three  Years  in  India."  By  Lieut.-General  Sir 
George  Lawrence. — A  plain,  honest  narrative  of  really  important  events, 
delivered  direct  by  an  eye-witness,  will  have  its  value  as  long  as  the  events 
themselves  are  canvaased.  Just  such  a  story  is  that  before  us,  a  careful  perusal 
of  which  will,  we  venture  to  say,  leave  every  reader  impressed  with  respect  for 
the  teller,  as  well  as  better  informed  than  he  could  have  been  before  on  certain 
most  important  episodes  of  the  modem  history  of  India.  Sir  George  Lawrence, 
one  of  a  distinguished  brotherhood  of  Indian  heroe^  shared  prominently  in  three 
of  these  episodes,  and  his  part  in  them  fills  a  work  not  a  word  of  which  is 
superfluous,  the  less  eventful  portions  of  his  forty-three  years'  service  being 
given  in  the  barest  outline,  so  as  merely  to  connect  these  episodes  properly.  As 
military  secretary  to  the  ill-fated  envoy  at  Cabul  when  the  Afghans  rose 
against  us,  and  as  that  one  of  the  captives  after  Macnaghten's  murder  who 
was  most  trusted  by  Akhbar  Khan,  and  employed  in  his  attempts  at  diplomacy 
with  Pollock,  he  had  peculiar  opportimities  of  witnessing  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed the  overthrow  of  our  rule  by  the  country  we  overran  with  ease  two 
years  before,  when  he  had  entered  it  with  Keane's  invading  force.  As  our 
political  agent  at  Peehawur  during  the  Sikh  war  that  led  to  the  annexation  of 
the  Punjaub,  Lawrence  a  second  time  became  a  captive,  owing  to  the  treachery 
of  those  he  had  been  appointed  to  watch,  and  was  only  released  by  the  com- 
plete triumph  of  British  arms  over  the  troops  that  Runjeet  Singh  had  left  to 
incompetent  successors  at  the  battle  of  Goojerat.  Finally,  as  Governor-General's 
agent  in  Rajpootana  during  the  mutiny,  he  was  instrumental  in  preserving  that 
congeries  of  petty  native  states  faithful  to  our  side  during  the  darkest  hours 
our  rule  in  India  has  ever  known. 

'^  Recollections  of  Sir  George  L'Estrange." — It  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
'^  recollections  "  of  a  veteran  should  become  obscure  after  the  lapse  of  sixty 
years,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  author  will  ever  be  quoted  as  an  authority 
for  the  history  of  the  Peninsular  War.  Yet  his  picture  of  his  own  share  in  it  is 
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interestinpf.  He  served  in  the  campaign  of  1813-14^  in  the  Slst  Regiment,  having 
for  his  hrigadier  Sir  John  Byng,  whose  kind  care  for  the  young  subalteni  is 
well  shown  in  the  following  story : — L'Estrange  showed  Sir  John  Byng  the  hare 
skin  of  his  foot,  hoth  shoe  and  stocking  heing  worn  through.  Sir  John  said, 
*^  I  think  I  have  a  pair  of  shoes  that  I  will  lend  you,''  which  he  did^  adding,  "I 
shall  not  he  ashamed  to  take  them  hack  when  we  meet  our  own  baggage.'' 
This  L'Estrange  promised  and  performed^  "  though  they  were  nearly  by  that 
time  iu  the  state  of  my  old  cast-off  ones.*'  He  describes  a  night  retr^t  in  the 
Pyrenees.  He  saw  a  gentleman  in  a  blue  ndlitary  £rock-coat  and  a  round  hat, 
riding  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  march,  and  heard  him  say,  ''Right 

about,  right  about.    It  is odd  if  ten  thousand  British  cannot  show  their 

faces  to  thirty  thousand  Frenchmen."  It  was  Picton.  His  division  was  in  the 
rear,  and  they  were  falling  back  upon  it.  However,  this  gleam  of  hope  did  not 
last  long,  and  the  retreat  was  continued.  Next  morning  the  French  army  made 
a  most  determined  attack  on  the  allies.  L'Eetrange  saw  a  battalion  of  Portu- 
guese scattered  and  running  like  mad,  and  a  large  body  of  French  menaced  the 
position.  He  thought  things  were  looking  bad,  but  immediately  afterwards  he 
saw  a  regiment  of  redcoats  go  at  the  French  column  like  bulldogs.  The  French 
stood  their  ground  wonderfully,  and  for  a  moment  it  appeared  doubtful  what  the 
issue  would  be ;  but  just  as  the  regiment  got  within  a  few  paces  of  the  column 
he  saw  the  two  colours  go  out  in  front  of  the  line  almost  up  to  the  French 
bayonets,  the  battalion  followed,  and  drove  the  French  before  it.  This  regi- 
ment was  the  21st  Fusiliers.  One  of  the  ensigns  who  carried  its  colours  was 
Francis  Bussell,  whose  fag  L'Estrange  had  been  at  school.  "  Hurrah  for  West- 
minster I "  said  he.  The  French  attack  failed  and  they  retreated,  and  the 
British  having  been  reinforced  took  again  their  old  position.  The  battle  of 
Toulouse  was  well  seen  by  the  author  without  his  being  called  upon  to  take 
any  active  part  in  it.  The  Spaniards,  who  commenced  the  attack,  were  unable 
to  make  any  impression  on  the  French  lines,  an4  were  in  fact  driyen  back,  and 
it  was  not  imtil  Lord  Wellington  sent  a  considerable  number  of  redcoats  to  the 
front  that  the  tide  of  battle  turned.  For  a  long  time  L'Estrange  was  in  despair 
of  the  result ;  the  fire  sometimes  retiring  filled  him  with  dismay,  and  the 
advancing  fire  was  slow  and  apparently  indedsiye.  The  interest  of  these 
"  recollections"  ceases  with  the  taking  of  Toulouse. 

Turning  to  the  department  of  history,  we  have  to  note  that  great  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  concluding  volumes,  the  second  and  third,  of  Mr.  Froude^s 
History  of  the  ''  English  in  Ireland,"  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  last 
year.  The  period  which  is  now  surveyed  begins  with  Ijord  Townsend's  ad- 
ministration, and  ends  with  the  Union.  Mr.  Froude  writes  with  his  usual 
vigour  and  picturesqueness  of  style ;  but  we  venture  to  think  the  praises  he 
has  received  from  most  critics  on  this  score  are  a  little  overwrought.  There 
is  a  monotony  in  his  terseness,  a  vagueness  in  his  declamation.  He  does  not 
marshal  his  facts  or  proportion  his  subject  in  general  v^ith  sufficient  judgment 
He  is  not  clear  and  consecutive  in  his  notice  of  the  personages  which  appear 
on  the  scene.  Hence,  the  narrative,  though  at  first  view  btiUiant  and  fadle, 
is  not  so  easy  of  digestion  as  it  would  appear  to  be  be.  Mr.  Froude^  diagnosis 
of  the  Irish  case  is  somewhat  as  follows  i—The  Irish,  to  begin  with,  were  a 
collection  of  semi-savnge  tribes,  living,  as  such  tribes  do,  in  a  state  of  constant 
internecine  war,  which  kept  their  numbers  at  a  low  level,  and  effectually  pre- 
vented the  growth  among  them  of  any  sort  of  improvement.  In  this  state  of 
things  the  island  was  invaded  by  the  English,  the  scheme  of  the  inyasion 
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being  that  the  successful  invaders  should  become  the  aristocracy  of  the  country ; 
and  this  scheme,  as  Mr.  Fronde  ohserves,  would  not  have  been  a  had  one  if  it 
had  heen  carried  out,  and  if  the  new  <  aristocracy  had  done  their  duty  hy 
civilising  the  people  over  whom  they  hore  rule.    Unhappily  they  did  no  such 
thing,  hut  fell  into  the  habits  of  the  conquered  race,  and  hecame  leaders  in 
their  harharism.     Ireland  thus  continued  pretty  nearly  in  its  original  condi- 
tion, except  as  to  the  small  district  included  in  the  Pale,  which  was  rather 
more  civilised,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.    Through  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  Qovemment  oscillated  between  treating  the  native  Irish  as 
savages  to  be  exterminated,  and  governing  them  by  the  process  of  making 
alliances  with  the  strongest  chiefs  and  supporting  them  against  the  rest.     This 
went  on,  with  the  results  which  might  have  been  expected,  to  the  time  of 
James  I.,  who  tried  the  plan  of  colonising  the  country  with  English  and  Scotch 
settlers.    This  plan  produced  great  and  durable  results,  but  it  inflicted  terrible 
sufierings  on  both  parties.    Most  unhappily,  it  was  so  timed  that  the  distinction 
between  the  race  of  the  colonists  and  the  race  of  the  natives  came  to  coincide 
with  the  distinction  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  religions,  and,  as  if 
that  was  not  enough,  the  Protestants  were  divided  among  themselves  into 
Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians.     Ireland  thus  became  in  the  course  of  the 
seventeenth  century  a  battle-field  for  three  sects  and  two  races.     When  the 
Protestants  were  united  ever  so  imperfectly,  and  backed  by  the  power  of  Great 
Britain  ever  so  fitfully,  the  Catholics  were  helpless  before  them ;  but  when- 
ever the  two  Protestant  sections  were  divided,  and  one  of  them  called  in  the 
Catholics  against  the  other,  the  result  was  that  the  Catholics  rose  against  both, 
and  the  country  was  the  scene  of  massacre  and  civil  war  in  their  most  horrible 
shapes.    These  phenomena  repeated  themselves,  in  slightly  difierent  shapes 
and  at  various  intervals,  from  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  down 
to  the  Union,  and  the  condition  of  affairs  with  which  we  are  familiar  and  for 
whicli  we  have  to  provide  is  the  direct  result  of  them,  and  cannot  be  under- 
stood except  by  reference  to  them.     Mr.  Froude  has  an  inveterate  repugnance 
to  the  faith  and  practice  af  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  as  exemplified  in  Irish 
politics,  and  he  shows  it.     He  has  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  foibles  of  the 
Irish   nature,   which  he  parades  almost  gratuitously.      But  if  Mr.   Froude 
denounces  the  Catholic  Celts  in  terms  that  their  advocates  may  take  some 
exception  to,  he  is  no  less  outspoken  with  regard  to  their  English  rulers.     If 
he  could  not  ofier  ample  justification  for  his  charges  and  his  assertions,  refer- 
ring by  way  of  confirmation  to  Parliamentary  records  and  official  correspond- 
ence, his  volumes  would  be  a  series  of  atrocious  libels  on  the  representatives 
of  the  Protestant  minority  who  systematically  misgoverned  their  country; 
while  if  anything  could  extenuate  the  crimes  of  the  Celts,  or  the  corruption 
and  time-serving  of  the  patriots  and  Ministerialists  who  made  up  the  Dublin 
Assembly,  it  would  have  been  the  trimming  and  vacillating  policy  of  succes- 
sive English  Cabinets.    Mr.  Froude  has  not  over-coloured  the  abominable 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  rebels  and  the  members  of  the  secret  associations. 
He  has  not  exaggerated  the  wrong-headed  folly  and  selfish  recklessness  of  the 
"  patriots  "  who  provoked  the  excesses  which  perpetually  envenomed  the  re- 
lations of  all  parties;  he  may  perhaps  have  rested  lightly  on  the  reprisals 
exercised  by  soldiers  and  Protestant  volunteers.     But  whatever  the  crimes  of 
the  disaffected  Irish,  whatever  the  guilt  of  the  agitators  who  traded  on  their 
disaffection,  the  English  Ministers  charged  with  governing  the  country  must 
be  condemned  as  accomplices  before  the  acts. 
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One  Irishman  Mr.  Froude  vindicates  throughout,  and  of  no  character  of  tiie 
century  does  he  speak  more  warmly  than  the  statesman  whom  he  calls  the 
*^  great  Earl  of  Clare.''  Transplanted  across  the  Channel,  Fltzgibbon  sank  into 
comparative  insignificance,  yet  through  his  long  Irish  career  he  proved  himself 
the  good  genius  of  England,  and  it  would  have  been  well  for  successive  Ad- 
ministrations had  they  walked  consistently  by  his  advice.  No  man  understood 
his  countrymen  better,  and  far  from  falling  into  the  fashion  of  the  day — flatter- 
ing their  vanity,  and  pandering  to  their  foibles — he  never  hesitated  to  let  them 
know  his  mind.  At  the  outset  of  his  career,  he  spoke  boldly  against  the 
Government  when  he  differed  from  it,  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  hopes  of  profes- 
sional advancement.  Subsequently  he  took  office,  and  he  continued  in  place 
through  the  greater  part  of  a  long  lifetime,  but  simply  because  he  believed 
that  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  was  involved  in  the  support  of  English  ascend- 
ency. He  needed  no  small  physical  courage  to  challenge  the  pistols  of  a  furiooa 
and  bellicose  Opposition,  in  the  days  when  Judges  used  to  "  go  on  the  ground," 
and  when  an  English  State  Secretary  was  called  out  by  a  notorious  fire-eater 
*^  in  order  to  test  the  stuff  he  was  made  of."  It  needed  no  small  moral 
courage  to  invite  the  obloquy  of  the  people  he  lived  among  by  giving  the 
Dublin  mob  his  frank  opinion  of  their  cowardice,  and  habitually  speaking  in 
favour  of  measures  that  were  equally  beheficial  and  unpalatable.  Mr.  Froude 
says: — 

'^  Grattan  has  been  beatified  by  tradition  as  the  saviour  of  his  country.  In 
his  own  land  his  memory  is  adored.  His  glittering  declamations  are  studied 
as  models  of  oratory  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  Fitzgibbon  is 
the  object  of  a  no  less  intense  national  execration.  He  was  followed  to  his 
grave  with  curses,  and  dead  cats  were  flung  upon  his  coffin.  If  undaunted 
courage,  if  the  power  to  recognise  and  the  will  to  act  upon  unpalatable 
truths,  if  the  steady  preference  of  fact  to  falsehood,  if  a  resolution  to  oppose  at 
all  hazards  those  wild  illusions  which  had  lain  at  all  times  at  the  root  of  lie- 
land's  unhappiness  be  the  constituents  of  greatness  in  an  Irish  statesman, 
Grattan  and  Fitzgibbon  are  likely  hereafter  to  change  places  in  the  final 
estimate  of  history." 

In  the  '^  Life  and  Death  of  John  of  Bameveld*'  Mr.  Motley  has  sustained  his 
high  character  as  an  historian.  Though  Mr.  Motley's  nationality  is  American, 
not  English,  we  claim  his  book  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  our  literature  this 
year,  being,  as  it  is,  published  by  Murray.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  pains 
which  the  writer  has  bestowed  on  this  most  interesting  political  study.  But 
it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  what  the  volumes  profess  themselves  to  be.  Bame- 
veld  lived  seventy-two  years ;  and  we  have  the  record  of  the  last  ten  of  them 
only.  The  fact  is,  that  in  his  '^History  of  the  United  Netherlands"  Mr. 
Motley  had  already  dealt  with  the  previous  sixty-two  years.  The  great  Advo- 
cate was  so  bound  up  with  everything  that  went  on,  not  only  in  his  own 
country,  but  one  might  almost  say  throughout  Europe,  for  so  many  years,  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  write  his  Life  apart  from  the  general  histozy.  What  Mr. 
Motley  has  now  done  is  to  write  ten  years  of  Netherlands  history,  to  call  it  the 
**  Life  and  Death  of  John  of  Bameveld,"  and  therefore  to  tell  the  latest  events 
of  the  life  of  Bameveld  at  greater  length  than  he  most  likely  would  have  done 
if  the  book  had  been  lettered  as  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  the  "  History  of 
the  United  Netherlands."  Through  a  great  part  of  the  second  volume  the 
book  does  read  like  a  Life  of  Bameveld.  He  who  had  always  been  an  im- 
portant figure  now  becomes  the  central  figure  i  and,  when  we  come  to  his 
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trial  and  deatb,  he  absorbs  our  wbole  interest.  Indeed,  to  make  this  latter 
part  dramatically  complete,  the  Life  of  Bameveld  is,  so  to  speak,  continued 
after  his  death  in  the  personal  fortunes  of  his  friends  and  family,  during 
several  years  of  which  Mr.  Motley  does  not  give  us  the  public  history. 

The  work  of  Professor  Stubbs  is  the  first  **  Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land,'* at  once  minute  and  continuous,  which  has  been  undertaken  since  a 
wholly  new  light  has  been  thrown  upon  matters  of  this  kind  by  the  researches 
of  the  great  German  writers,  Waitz,  the  two  Maurers,  and  others.  In  his 
Tiew,  the  growth  of  English  institutions  is  not  a  mere  isolated  thing,  something 
confined  within  the  bounds  of  our  own  island,  something  for  English  anti- 
quaries or  English  lawyers  to  make  guesses  at,  without  getting  beyond  their 
own  narrow  range.  In  his  view,  it  is  part  of  the  great  story  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Teutonic  institutions.  The  further  relations  between  Teutonic  insti- 
tutions and  the  institutions  of  other  Aryan  races  he  was  perhaps,  in  a  work 
strictly  historical,  hardly  called  on  to  enter  upon  at  any  length.  It  shows  the 
millenniums  through  which  we  seem  to  have  lived  in  point  of  historical  in- 
sight within  a  few  generations,  if  we  compare  the  fulness,  the  scientific  preci- 
sion, the  wide  comparative  grasp,  of  the  opening  chapters  of  Mr.  Stubbs's 
History  with  the  childish  talk  of  Blackstone  or  even  with  the  meagreness  of 
Hallam.  It  is  no  disrespect  to  those  who  doubtless  did  their  best  according 
to  their  light,  to  mark  how  very  much  more  light  has  come  among  us  within 
a  very  short  time.  Of  course  the  time  between  Hallam  and  Stubbs  is  bridged 
over  by  two  great  writers ;  but  the  learning  and  genius  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
were  constantly  wai-ped  by  his  strange  and  one-sided  theories;  and  Mr. 
Kemble,  who  was  the  first  to  open  to  Englishmen  the  results  of  German 
scientific  research,  had  no  great  gift  of  exposition ;  he  deals  with  things  in  an 
unconnected  kind  of  way,  and,  after  all,  his  work  covers  only  a  few  centuries  at 
the  beginning  of  our  constitutional  history.  Mr.  Stubbs,  for  the  first  time, 
gives  us  the  unbroken  history  of  our  constitutional  development,  from  the  first 
notices  of  German  institutions  in  *'  Caesar  "  down  to  the  Great  Charter  of  John. 
The  book,  of  which  the  first  volume  only  is  as  yet  published,  is,  in  short,  a 
masterpiece ;  it  is  the  carrying  out  in  minute  detail  of  what  the  author  had 
already  traced  out  in  the  various  sketches  and  summaries  attached  to  the 
Select  Charters.  It  is  brimful  of  all  the  knowledge  on  the  subject  scientifically 
treated  and  orderlily  arranged.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  stiff  reading ; 
it  reads  more  like  a  German  than  an  English  book. 

"  Year-Books  of  Edward  I.,"  edited  and  translated  by  Alfred  I.  Horwood. 
(Rolls  Series.) — The  more  we  learn  of  the  past  the  more  we  become  conscious 
of  the  immense  importtmce  of  properly  understanding  the  popular  side  of  history 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  kingly.  Some  eloquent  modem  wiiters  appear 
to  forget  in  the  vivid  and  scenic  delineations  with  which  they  have  illuminated 
special  pages  of  history,  that  they  have  left  out  the  part  played  by  the  nation. 
History,  to  be  national,  must  show  the  visible  and  invisible  influences  which 
have  brought  about  the  transition  from  one  epoch  to  another,  and  efiected  a 
]>ermanent  increase  of  prosperity  or  introduced  the  elements  of  future  decadence. 
From  this  point  of  view,  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  numerous  works  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  are  the  four  volumes  we 
are  now  considering  j  for,  probably,  more  than  any  of  those  recently  issued,  they 
bring  into  relief,  on  the  one  hand,  this  everyday  life,  the  tone  of  thought,  of 
Englishmen  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  greatest  epochs  of  our  history,  and  on  the 
other,  the  coexistence  of  the    omparatively  rude  institutions  of  Anglo-Saxon 
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times  with  the  well-org^aoised  Government,  centring  in  the  King,  founded  by 
Henry  11.  and  completed  by  Edward  I. 

*^  Sir  Amias  Poulet's  Letter-Books." — These  interesting  letters,  many  of 
which  have  been  hitherto  unknown,  throw  much  light  on  that  part  of  the 
captivity  of  Mary  Stuart  which  was  passed  under  the  rigorous  keeping  of  Sir 
Amias  Poulet.  They  are  parts  of  three  separate  letter-books  containing  the 
clerk's  copies  of  letters  written  by  Poulet  from  Tutbury,  Chartley,  and  Fother- 
inghay.  The  greater  number  of  these  letters  are  addressed  to  Walsingham,  to 
Burghley,  and  to  Davison,  and  relate  to  Poulef  s  important  charge ;  but  there 
are  a  few  others,  not  of  an  official  character.  Amongst  these  we  notice  two 
letters  to  Sir  John  Perrot,  Lord  Deputy  of  beland,  whom  Ponlet  seems  to  hare 
looked  on  as  a  man  like-minded  with  himself,  and,  like  himself  too,  burdened 
with  a  service  of  **  great  toil  and  little  thanks." 

Of  the  letters  in  the  first,  the  Tutbury  letter-book,  there  are  six  addressed 
to  Burghley,  and  two  to  Walsingham,  which  are  now  published  for  the  fint 
time.  The  subjects  of  the  correspondence  are  the  Keeper's  difficulties  in  sap- 
pl3ring  the  wants  and  demands  of  the  '^  Scottish  people"  out  of  the  very  ni^ 
gardly  allowances  that  were  made  to  him.  These  difficulties  were  increased 
by  Mary*s  demand  to  be  removed  to  some  other  house  while  her  own  rooms  at 
Tutbury  were  being  repaired.  Poulet,  who  found  his  own  health  better  at 
Tutbury  than  it  bad  been  for  some  years  before,  was  no  way  anxious  to  find 
another  suitable  house  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  was  some  objection  to 
every  one  that  was  thought  of.  Burton  was  too  ruinous,  Beaudesert  too  unfur- 
nished, in  another  the  brewhouse  was  too  small.  At  last  Ghartley  was  fixed 
upon,  and  to  Ghartley,  a  *'  place  environed,"  according  to  his  own  account, 
"  with  naughty  and  corrupt  waters,"  Poulet  was  obliged  unwillingly  to  remove. 
From  this  ^'unhealthy  house  of  Ghartley"  the  contents  of  the  second  book 
were  written.  Here  we  find  four  letters  to  Walsingham  which  are  not  to  be 
found  among  the  State  Papers.  By  this  time  Poulet  was  anxious  and  uneasy 
about  the  affairs  of  his  other  charge,  the  ''  little  Isle  of  Jersey."  He  found  as 
much  difficulty  in  getting  supplies  for  the  defence  of  the  island  as  he  had  in 
getting  sufficient  provisions  for  his  two  households  at  Ghartley.  The  third  and 
last  of  the  letter-books  in  this  collection  is  by  far  the  most  interesting,  not 
only  from  the  events  which  happened  during  the  time  to  which  it  relates,  hot 
because  we  find  in  it  most  of  the  letters  that  are  now  made  known  for  the  fint 
time.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  none  among  them  gives  an  account  of  the  trial 
and  death  of  the  Queen,  but  we  learn  from  them  as  much  of  the  intrigues  canied 
on  by  Poulet  and  Walsingham  as  it  was  prudent  to  trust  to  the  copying  derk. 

Gonsidering  the  shortness  of  life  and  the  small  amount  of  attention  whid 
the  ordinary  English  reader  can  affi)rd  to  bestow  on  ''  Early  Russian  Histoiy " 
Mr.  Halston  has,  we  think,  done  quite  right  in  not  discussing  the  adfexse 
theories  on  the  subject. 

Early  Hussion  history  is  all  legend.  So,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  esrij 
history  of  every  country.  The  legendary  element,  however,  in  Rossiaa 
history  is  pre-eminently  conspicuous.  Indeed,  so  strong  in  Hussia  is  the 
mythical  spirit,  and  so  weak  the  spirit  of  criticism,  that  even  the  story  of  the 
invasion  of  1812  is  adorned  by  legends  of  supernatural  intervention.  There  is 
a  certain  consecrated  gate  at  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Kremlin  through 
which  Napoleon,  finding  it  shut,  wished  to  force  a  passage  by  means  of  artiUeiy. 
A  gun  (as  the  story  goes)  was  pointed  against  the  holy  portal  and  fiwd,  wii 
no  other  efiect  than  that  of  bursting  the  piece  and  killing  the  gunner  who  had 
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applied  tlie  match.  Napoleon,  again,  knowing  the  wealth  of  the  Troitsa 
monastery;  at  some  forty  miles'  distance  from  Moscow,  sent  out,  it  is  said,  a 
body  of  troops  to  seize  it  and  confiscate  its  property.  But  Murat,  from  the 
tower  of  Ivan  Velikoi  in  the  Kremlin,  took  a  preliminary  glance  at  the 
road,  and  was  horrified  to  find  it  blocked  by  masses  of  men  in  black 
dresses,  bearing  no  resemblance  to  ordinary  Russian  soldiers,  but  looking 
Tery  like  Russian  monks.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  very  monks  who  had 
defended  the  Troitsa  monastery  just  two  centuries  before  (in  1612)  against 
the  Poles ;  and  with  them  St.  Sergius,  who,  upwards  of  two  centuries 
earlier,  had  blessed  Demetrius  of  the  Don  as  he  went  forth  to  beat  the  Tartars, 
and  to  turn  back  for  the  first  time  on  a  large  scale  the  tide  of  Oriental  invasion. 
Light-minded  persons  who  read  even  history  for  the  sake  of  the  '*  good  things  " . 
it  may  chance  to  contain,  together  with  gi*aver  students  ^ho  appreciate  the 
picturesqueness  of  history  for  the  sake  of  the  philosophy  which  frequently  goes 
with  it,  will  find  themselves  abundantly  provided  for  in  Mr,  Ralston's  little 
volume.  Mr.  Ralston,  as  all  must  be  aware  who  have  read  his  works  on  the 
songs,  sayings,  fables,  and  legends  of  the  Russians,  has  a  keen  eye  for  the 
quaint,  suggestive,  often  symbolical,  points  of  popular  tradition,  such  as  con- 
stantly present  themselves  in  the  early  history  of  Russia. 

We  have  also  to  notice  his  "  Russian  Folk  Tales  "  published  this  year,  which 
will  do  more  to  show  us  what  the  Russian  people  really  are  in  their  internal 
life  than  twenty  volumes  of  travellers'  notes  jotted  down  as  they  rush  through 
that  vast  Empire  in  a  railway  train.  In  these  Skazkas,  which  answer  to  the  Volks- 
miirchen  of  the  Germans,  and  the  Folke-Eventyr  of  the  Norwegians,  and  which 
are  commonly  rendered  in  English  as  "  Popular  Tales,"  the  reader  will  find, 
according  to  Mr.  Ralston,  a  erenuine  talent  for  narrative,  which  distinguishes  the 
Russian  peasant  from  some  of  his  more  distant  cousins.  We  find  also  that  the 
language  in  which  they  are  told  is  simple  and  quaint,  the  humour  natural  and 
unobtrusive,  and  the  descriptions  full  of  dramatic  positions  which  give  full 
scope  to  that  taste  for  acting  so  widely  spread  in  Russia,  and  which  affords  an 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  the  reciter's  "mimetic  talent."  As  is  well  known, 
the  popular  tales  of  each  race  have  a  character  of  their  own.  The  Italian  are 
more  stately,  the  French  more  polished,  the  Norwegian  more  homely  and 
hearty,  the  Swedish  more  stilted.  Of  these  Russian  Skaskas  we  should  say, 
after  a  perusal  of  this  volume,  that  they  are  more  wild  and  bloodthiraty  and 
horrible.  It  is  only  among  Sclavonic  races,  says  Mr.  Ralston,  "  Sclavonic  by 
tongue  as  well  as  descent,  that  the  genuine  Vampire  tales  flourish  most 
luxuriantly."  K  they  are  found  among  the  Albanians  and  the  modem  Greeks, 
it  is  only  because  those  races  are  in  reality  much  more  Sclavonic  than  Greek. 
In  the  Russian  Empire  the  belief  in  Vampires  most  prevails  in  White  Russia, 
but  the  ghastly  bloodsucker,  the  upir,  whose  name  has  become  naturalised  in  so 
many  lands  under  forms  which  resemble  our  "  Vampire,"  disturbs  the  peasant 
mind  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  One  tribe  says  that  when  a  Vam- 
pire, who  in  his  life,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  may  have  been  a  most  respectable 
member  of  society,  wakes  from  his  sleep  in  the  grave  and  feels  a  thirst  for 
blood  he  begins  to  gnaw  his  hands  and  feet,  and  as  he  gnaws,  one  after  another, 
first  his  relations  and  then  his  neighbours,  sicken  and  die.  When,  like  a  bear, 
he  has  eaten  up  his  own  store  of  fiesh  he  sometimes  rises  at  midnight  and  kills 
cattle,  or,  worse  still,  climbs  a  bel&y  and  sounds  the  bell.  All  who  hear  the 
ill-omened  tones  will  soon  die.  But  generally  he  sucks  the  blood  of  the 
sleepers  in  the  approved  old  fashion :  next  morning  they  will  be  found  dead 
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with  a  very  small  wound  on  the  left  side  of  the  breast,  exactly  over  the  heart 
The  following  is  a  very  uncanny  story  of  one  of  these  fellows : — One  night  a 
peasant  meets  a  man  who  leads  him  to  a  house  in  which  lie  two  sleepers — an 
old  man  and  a  youth.  The  stranger  takes  a  pail,  places  it  near  the  youth,  and 
strikes  him  on  the  back.  Immediately  the  back  opens  and  forth  flows  rosy 
blood.  The  stranger  fills  the  pail  full  and  drinks  it  d^.  Then  he  fills  another 
pail  with  blood  from  the  old  man,  slakes  his  brutal  thirst,  and  says  to  the 
peasant,  **  It  begins  to  grow  light,  let  us  go  back  to  my  dwelling ;"  which  proved 
of  course,  to  be  an  open  grave. 

Lovers  of  these  bye-ways  of  historic  illustration  will  find  amusement  and 
instruction  also  in  R.  H.  Busk's  volume  on  the  "  Folk  Lore  of  Rome."  The 
stories  given  in  the  volume  fall  under  four  classes.  The  first  class,  called  Favole, 
answer  almost  exactly  to  the  popular  traditions  of  the  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian 
world.  The  second  class,  entitled  Legendary  Tales  of  Esempi,  are  more  strictly 
Italian,  and  embody  the  impressions  left  on  the  people  by  the  Uvea  of  some 
among  their  most  illustrious  saints  and  teachers.  The  third,  treating  of 
ghost  and  treasure  stories,  exhibits  some  peculiar  forms  of  Italian  superstition ; 
while  the  fourth,  called  Ciarpe,  is  represented  by  some  tales  in  the  collections 
of  Grimm  and  Dasent,  and  by  others  which  seem  to  be  shared  by  Aryans  and 
Turanians  alike.  But  from  the  position  of  Italy,  whether  in  the  times  of  the 
Republic  or  the  Empire,  or  under  the  new  order  of  things  which  has  grown  up 
with  Christianity,  there  are  necessarily  no  specially  difiicalt  or  mysterious  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  mode  of  the  acquisition  or  transmission  of  these  tales. 
At  no  time  has  Rome  been  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  Northern  or  Western 
Europe ;  and  so  long  as  the  radical  idea  of  a  story  is  the  same,  we  may  explain 
almost  any  amount  of  variation  in  detail  without  carrying  back  the  problem 
through  an  appalling  series  of  generations. 

And  in  the  same  connection  of  subject  we  may  draw  attention  to  Mrs. 
Whitcombe*s  "  Bygone  Days  in  Devon  and  Cornwall."  There  is  something 
poetic  and  at  least  inpocent  in  the  Cornish  superstitions  about  wells,  such  as 
those  of  Madron  and  Redruth,  endowed  with  healing  virtues ;  Lady  Nant's 
well  in  Little  Cowan,  and  •St.  Roche's,  which  can  confer  a  gift  of  divination ; 
or  again  in  such  wells  as  St.  Keyne,  to  drink  of  which  gives  a  husband  or  wife 
the  whip-hand  over  his  or  her  no  longer  "  better  half."  But  "  witchcraft,"  and 
'*  ill-wishing,"  and  "  the  evil  eye  "  are  types  of  superstition  calculated  to  work 
mischief  and  foster  a  spirit  of  revenge  and  jealousy,  especially  among  benighted 
peasants,  capable  of  believing  that  the  best  cure  for  rheumatism  is  ''the 
water  in  which  a  thunderbolt  has  been  boiled  " ;  and  the  certain  specific  for  the 
goitre  ''  to  go  before  sunrise  to  the  grave  of  the  last-buried  young  man,  and 
apply  the  dew  gathered  by  passing  the  hand  thrice  from  the  head  to  the  foot  of 
the  grave,  to  the  part  afiected."  Devonshire  folk  are  said  to  believe  that  a 
locked  or  bolted  door,  or  a  beam  overhead,  impedes  the  passage  of  a  dying 
man's  spirit.    Moribund  Devonians  also  object  to  goose- feathers. 

In  his  first  volume  on  the  "  Conqueror  and  his  Companions,"  Mr.  Planch^ 
as  Somerset  Herald,  writes  rather  as  a  herald  than  as  an  historian,  bat  he  by 
no  means  shows  the  herald  in  his  lowest  form.  He  rises  above  many  of  the 
follies  of  his  craft.  He  does  draw  the  line  somewhere ;  he  does  not  put  down 
anything  that  anybody  chooses  to  tell  him.  He  is  not  offended  at  the  manifest 
fact  that  hereditary  armorial  bearings  weie  not  known  in  the  times  with  which 
he  has  to  do.  Now  this  last  is  a  sacrifice  to  truth  which  must  need  a  great 
effort  on  the  part  of  one  who  dates  from  the  College  of  Arms,  and  Mr.  Plttnchtf 
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is  entitled  to  all  honour  for  making  it.  To  believe  that  the  men  who  ^*  came 
over  with  William  the  Conqueror  "  really  bore  no  lions  or  dragons  gules  or  or 
or  anything  else,  or  that  a  knight,  if  the  fancy  took  him,  might  adorn  his  shield 
with  a  lion  ot*  in  one  battle  and  with  a  dragon  gtiies  in  the  next,  must  be  a  hard 
lesson  indeed  to  those  who  are  professionally  bound  to  believe,  not  only 
that  people  have  always  borne  lions  and  dragons,  but  that  the  arrangement 
of  lions  and  dragons  in  this  or  that  fantastic  fashion  really  makes  a 
science.  Mr.  Planch^  has  looked  at  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  too  often  to  be 
persuaded  that  William  really  bore  three  lions  or  two  leopards,  or  whatever 
the  correct  thing  is,  on  his  shield,  when  nothing  can  be  clearer  in  the  con- 
temporary record  than  that  he  did  not.  But  something  of  the  herald  still 
clings  to  him.  He  clearly  thinks  that  anything  that  has  been  said  by  an  elder 
herald  has  some  authority  in  itself,  whether  any  original  sources  are  referred  to 
or  pot.  He  has  also  notions  about  tradition  as  something  entitled  to  respect 
even  when  unsupported  by  written  testimony.  He  ought  to  know  that  what 
commonly  passes  for  tradition  in  antiquarian  matters  almost  always  turns  out 
to  be  the  mere  guess  of  some  antiquary  of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  that  what  passes  for  tradition  in  matters  of  pedigree  is  almost  always 
interested  and  barefaced  invention. 

''  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism,"  by  K.  Bosworth  Smith,  consists  of 
four  lectures  delivered  last  winter  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  Albemarle  Street, 
and  is  therefore  necessarily  somewhat  popular,  and,  so  to  speak, ''  contemporary," 
in  manner,  yet  without  being  either  sensational  or  flimsy.  Beginning  with 
some  remarks  on  the  science  of  religion  in  general,  and  the  relation  of  such  a 
science  to  Christianity  (a  topic  which  had  better  have  been  left  untouched  than 
touched  in  six  or  seven  pages  only),  Mr.  Smith  proceeds  to  sketch  the  progress 
made  by  Mohammedanism  since  the  days  of  its  first  conquests,  and  to  show 
how  extensive  its  hold  upon  the  world  now  is— a  fact  which  few  Englishmen 
realise.  Speaking  of  Mohammed  himself,  as  a  singular  exception  to  the  rule 
that  those  who  achieve  anything  great  achieve  it,  or  at  least  begin  to  do  so,  in 
their  youth,  Mr.  Smith  says :  "  Up  to  the  age  of  forty  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  any  serious  scruple  had  occurred  to  him  individii.iUy  as  to  the  worship  of 
idols,  and  in  particular  of  the  Black  Stone  of  which  his  family  were  the  here- 
ditary guardians.  The  sacred  month  of  Eamadhan,  like  other  religious  Arabs, 
he  observed  with  punctilious  devotion,  and  he  would  often  retire  to  the  caverns 
of  Mount  Hira  for  purposes  of  solitude,  meditation,  and  prayer.  He  was 
melancholic  in  temperament,  to  begin  with ;  he  was  also  subject  to  epileptic 
fits,  upon  which  Sprenger  has  laid  great  stress,  and  desciibed  so  minutely,  and 
which,  whether  under  the  name  of  the  *  sacred  disease  '  among  the  Greeks,  or 
*  possession  by  the  devil '  among  the  Jews,  have  in  most  ages  and  countries 
been  looked  upon  as  something  specially  mysterious  or  supernatural."  Of  his 
person  he  says :  ^*  Mohammed  was  of  middle  height,  and  of  a  strongly-built 
frame ;  his  head  was  large,  and  across  his  ample  forehead,  and  above  finely- 
arching  eyebrows,  ran  a  strongly-marked  vein,  which,  when  he  was  angry,  would 
turn  black  and  throb  visibly.  His  eyes  were  coal  black  and  piercing  in  their 
brightness;  his  hair  curled  slightly;  and  a  long  beard,  which,  like  other 
Orientals,  he  would  stroke  when  in  deep  thought,  added  to  the  general  impres- 
siveness  of  his  appearance.  His  step  was  quick  and  firm,  like  that  of  one 
descending  a  hill.  Between  his  shoulders  was  the  famous  mark,  the  size,  of  a 
pigeon's  egg,  which  his  disciples  persisted  in  believing  to  be  the  sign  of  his 
prophetic  office ;  while  the  light  which  kindled  in  his  eye,  like  that  which 
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flashed  from  the  precious  stooes  in  the  breAstplate  of  the  High  Priest^  they 
called  the  light  of  prophecy.  .  .  .  The  most  noteworthy  of  his  extenial 
characteristics  was  a  sweet  gravity  and  a  quiet  dignity  which  drew  involiintaty 
respect,  and  which  was  the  best  and  often  the  only  protection  he  enjoyed  from 
insult.  His  ordinary  dress  was  plain  even  to  coarseness ;  yet  he  was  fitatidions 
in  arranging  it  to  the  best  advantage.  He  was  fond  of  ablutions,  and  fonder 
still  of  perfumes,  and  he  prided  himself  on  the  neatness  of  his  hair  and  tha 
pearlv  whiteness  of  his  teeth." 

Mr.  Clements  Markham,  in  his  "  General  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Persia," 
has  compiled  an  excellent  volume;  but  it  is  scarcely  to  be  called  history. 
Indeed  we  do  not  gather,  eitlier  from  the  preface  or  the  contents,  that  the 
author  aspires  to  anything  beyond  the  praise  of  giving  a  connected  and  accurate 
historical  sketch  of  the  various  dynasties  which  have  ruled  over  the  Persian 
Empire,  a  geographical  description  of  its  cities  and  provinces,  and  a  notion  of 
the  works  of  some  of  its  chief  poets.  We  are  frankly  told  that  Mr.  Maricham 
has  depended  on  translations  for  his  materials,  and  that  he  ia  not  a  Persian 
scholar.  On  the  other  hand,  the  execution  of  the  work  proves  inconteatably 
that  the  writer  possesses  some  of  the  qualifications  which  we  ought  to  expect 
in  authors  of  the  first  rank,  and  without  which  no  one  ought  even  to  attempt 
an  historical  narrative.  He  is  conscientious  and  painstfUdng.  His  official 
training  has  taught  him  the  art  of  analysing  and  condensing  his  materials. 
He  knows  how  to  discriminate  beween  good  and  bad  guides.  And  he  has 
brought  together,  in  some  650  pages,  an  immense  amount  of  facts  about  Persia, 
arranged  with  method,  and  set  off  in  a  style  which,  if  never  eloquent  or  epi- 
grammatic, is  unpretentious,  clear,  and  concise. 

The  "  History  of  Greece,-*  by  Mr.  George  W.  Cox,  of  which  the  first  two 
volumes  have  been  published  this  year,  is  a  work  of  a  very  high  order.  It  has 
all  the  characters  which  distinguish  the  work  of  a  real  scholar  from  the  work 
of  a  compiler,  a  dabbler,  or  a  pretender.  Mr.  Cox  never  trifles  with  his  subject 
From  one  end  of  these  volumes  to  the  other  all  is  careful  work  and  independent 
thought ;  the  very  faults  of  the  book  ai*e  all  faults  on  the  side  of  vigour, 
earnestness,  and  accuracy.  Although,  perhaps,  the  mere  narrative  is  less  vivid 
than  we  should  have  expected  from  the  writer,  yet  Mr.  Cox  always  writes 
clejurly  and  powerfully,  often  eloquently.  He  has  endeavoured,  more  fully  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  to  connect  the  early  civilisation  of  Greece  with  the 
general  civilisation  of  the  Aryan  nations,  and  his  purpose  is  to  carry  down  his 
narrative  to  a  time  which  is  now  only  fourteen  years  old.  But  he  has  not 
brought  out  bis  purpose  so  cleariy  as  ho  might  have  done,  because  he  has 
mixed  up  the  mission  of  writing  the  general  history  of  the  Greek  nation  with 
the  mission  of  discussing  the  credibility  of  the  details  of  some  particular  events 
as  they  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  The  two  objects  are  rather  inconsistent 
with  one  another.  The  main  course  of  the  great  drama  is  apt  to  be  forgotten 
in  the  discussion  of  particular  details. 

Mr.  Cox's  remarks  on  Herodotus  are  very  valuable  and  acute,  even  if  not  on 
all  points  convincing.  He  shows  with  unprecedented  force  how  the  epical 
unity  of  Herod otus's  history  is  the  otf&priug  of  a  religious  conception  of  the 
course  of  human  affairs,  which  is  never  at  a  loss  for  illustrations  of  the  opersr 
tion  of  the  principles  it  involves.  This  leads  him  to  an  unconscious  selection 
of  causes  of  a  peculiar  kind  for  every  description  of  results,  and  obscures  the 
real  relations  between  causes  and  results  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  historian 
properly  so  called — the  scientific  historian,  if  the  expression  be  preferred — to 
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explain.  So  far  it  is  impossible  not  to  go  along  with  Mr.  Cox  ;  but  it  will  be 
observed  that  in  individual  instances  he  goes  much  further,  and  represents 
Herodotus  not  only  as  open — ^which  he  no  doubt  was — to  the  charm  of  super- 
natural causation,  but  as  blind  to  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  actual 
invention  and  fact  It  will  at  lea^t  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Cox  that  Herodotus  is 
almost  as  far  removed  in  the  spirit  of  his  narrative  from  Thucydides  as  he  is 
from  modem  historians.  This  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  literary  history  is 
incontestable ;  but  Mr.  Cox  has  not  as  yet  found  an  opportunity  of  accounting 
for  it  by  a  connected  exposition  of  the  causes  which  explain  so  signal  a  differ- 
ence, and  which,  as  he  rightly  recognises,  are  by  no  means  to  be  sought  only 
or  mainly  in  the  difference  between  the  personal  idiosyncrasies  of  the  two  men. 
Such  an  inquiry  seems  especially  called  for  in  a  History  which,  like  the  present, 
attachee  so  paramount  an  importance  to  the  criticism  of  its  authorities.  What, 
for  instance,  explains  the  relative  significance  attached  to  the  responses  of  the 
Oracles  in  the  one  and  in  the  other  period  P  Mr.  Cox  has  some  acute  remarks 
on  the  various  kinds  of  oracular  responses  distinguishable  among  the  Greeks, 
though  he  has  probably  over-estimated  the  proportion  of  those  made  after  the 
event  j  but  he  has  not  as  yet  given  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  gradual  dimi- 
nution of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Oracles  in  general. 

"  Ancient  Troy." — About  a  year  ago  the  world  was  surprised  by  hearing  that 
Herr  Schliemann,  a  German,  who  has  for  years  occupied  himself  with  archsDO- 
logical  explorations  in  the  Levant,  had  discovered  the  site  of  Homer's  Troy,  that 
ancient  city  the  existence  of  which  many  have  doubted,  while  others  who  ad- 
mitted that  existence  declared  that,  though  Troy  assuredly  had  been  a  real 
city,  its  site  was  lost  beyond  all  possibility  of  identification.  Herr  Schliemann, 
however,  belonged  to  neither  of  these  schools  of  sceptics.  Possessed  with  the 
poetry  of  Homer,  to  him  a  personality  as  real  as  the  city  of  which  he  sang,  the 
German  archaeologist  not  only  settled  that  reality  to  his  own  satisfaction,  but 
declared  a  prioriy  and  before  a  spade  was  put  into  the  gi'ound,  that  New  Troy 
•was  the  site  under  which  Old  Troy  would  be  found.  On  this  site,  therefore, 
refusing  to  be  led  astray  by  those  who,  following  Strabo,  asserted  that  New 
Troy  was  not  built  over  the  old  city,  and  sought  for  the  site  now  at  the  ancient 
Skepsis,  now  at  Bunarbashi,  now  at  Chiflak,  and  other  villages  and  heights  in 
the  Troad,  our  enthusiast,  who,  fortunately,  seems  to  have  been  backed  by 
ample  means,  set  to  work  on  the  plateau  called  Ilissarlik,  which  rises  out  of 
the  plain  between  two  rivers  at  about  three  miles'  distance  from  the  sea,  and  is 
itself  crowned  in  one  corner  by  an  elevation  rising  about  100  feet.  On  this 
site  for  the  last  three  years  Herr  Schliemann  has  spent  about  six  months  out  of 
the  twelve  in  indefatigable  excavations,  the  expense  of  which  may  be  estimated 
when  we  eay  that  he  spent  in  wages  alone,  when  his  operations  were  in  full 
force,  about  12/.  a  day.  The  result  is  that,  in  his  own  opinion,  he  has  not  only 
learnt  but  unlearnt  much ;  but  still,  however  much  he  may  have  modified  his 
views  as  to  the  Troy  of  which  Homer  sang,  he  remains  true  to  his  first  faith 
that  beneath  New  Troy  Old  Troy  lies  buried,  and  that  it  has  been  his  proud 
lot  alone  of  modems  to  discover  and  unearth  those  venerable  ruins. 

That  Herr  Schliemann  has  unearthed  a  very  ancient  town  cannot  be 
doubted  ;  the  question  whether  it  be  Troy  is  more  difficult  to  answer,  though 
we  are  inclined  to  the  aflirmative  after  reading  all  the  evidence  which  this  en- 
thusiastic discoverer  can  produce.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  of 
buried  cities  and  their  treasures  it  may  be  affirmed,  as  of  the  fish  in  the  sea, 
that  there  are  as  many  fine  things  still  left  in  the  earth  as  ever  came  out  of  it. 
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Who  can  tell  if  some  one  else  may  not  find,  in  about  the  same  locality,  another 
city,  with  its  pottery  and  its  gold  and  silver  and  copper^  which  has  plainly 
perished  by  a  great  conflagration  P  Who,  then^  shall  decide  which  of  the  two 
is  Troy,  or  whether  any  of  them  is  entitled  to  the  honour  P  Herr  SchHemann 
says  he  shaU  continue  to  call  his  city  *^  Troy ''  till  some  one  finds  a  better  name 
for  it ;  but  this  seems  to  us  rather  a  precarious  tenure  of  a  name  when  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  are  considered. 

In  his  ^*  Etruscan  Ilesearches,"  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  deals  with  one  of  the  most 
mysterious  and  interesting  of  philological  puzzles.  Lord  Crawford,  in  treating 
of  the  same  subject,  held  that  the  old  Etruscan  language  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  High  Dutch  dialect.  Before  him  Dr.  Donaldson  had  regarded  it  as 
a  Low  German  idiom  not  improved  by  its  contact  with  Umbrian ;  while  Dr. 
Prichard  had  refuaed  to  allow  that  anything  was  tolerably  well  established 
with  regard  to  it  beyond  its  connection  with  the  Indo-European,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  the  Aryan,  family  of  languages.  Professor  Corssen's  work  on  the 
subject  still  remains  a  promise  for  the  future.  In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Taylor's 
volume  comes  to  shatter  even  the  more  cautious  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Prichard. 
Every  one  who  studies  his  argument  must  feel  that,  even  if  Mr.  Taylor's 
condusioDS  cannot  in  every  instance  be  sustained,  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
troversy have  at  the  least  been  materially  changed.  If  we  take  first  the 
numerals,  we  may  beyond  all  doubt  say  that  the  dialect  which  has  Ussares, 
heXj  and  deka  belongs  to  the  same  family  of  languages  with  dialects  which 
express  the  same  numbers  by  petone,  quat*wr,  JidvoTyfour  and  fier,  by  sex,  st>, 
and  sechSj  by  dasan,  decern,  zehn,  and  ten.  Happily  the  discovery  of  a  pair  of 
dice  about  five-and-twenty  years  ago  in  a  tomb  near  Toscanella  furnishes  the 
means  of  a  comparison  which  up  to  that  time,  in  spite  of  inscriptions  containing 
the  written  names  for  higher  numbers,  was  wholly  wanting.  These  dice, 
instead  of  the  usual  dots  or  pips,  displayed  six  monosyllabic  words,  the 
necessary  conclusion  being  that  these  words  denoted  the  numbers  from  one  to 
six.  The  words  were  fnach,  ihu,  huth,  ki,  zal,  and  sa,  A  comparison  of  thet^e 
numerals  with  those  of  Teutonic  and  Semitic  dialects  gave,  in  Mr.  Taylor's 
opinion,  no  result  at  all ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  passed  the  borders  of  Turanian 
speech  than  the  darkness  began  to  be  dispelled.  In  seventeen  of  the  Tartar 
dialects  belonging  to  the  Turkic  family  the  word  har-mach  denotes  a  *'  finger,** 
while  in  Lesghi  the  finger-nail  is  maach,  in  Buijat  ko-moh-an.  In  Tungusic 
dialects  the  word  assumes  the  forms  wnuk-kotschar  and  amuk-tdshon,  and  in 
these  dialects  the  numeral  one  is  denoted  by  amukott,  umukan,  and  two  or 
three  pimilar  forms.  In  Lapp  and  Wogul  the  word  for  six  is  kotf  in  Hungarian 
it  is  Jiatj  *^  a  form  which  closely  approximates  to  the  Etruscan  huth," 

On  these  and  other  philological  and  grammatical  foundations  Mr.  Taylor 
rests  the  arguments  which  he  carries  through  an  examination  of  the  society, 
the  laws,  and  religion  of  the  Etruscans  to  the  conclusion  that  their  dominant 
tribes  belonged  to  that  portion  of  the  Ugric  stock  which  is  now  represented  by 
the  tribes  of  the  Kot  Yenissei,  who  not  many  yeara  ago  called  themselves 
Af^san  or  Assena,  a  name  '^  which  may  probably  be  regarded  as  identical  with 
the  name  (R)  nsenna,  which  the  Etruscan  nation  applied  to  themselves.'*  The 
conquered  clan,  Mr.  Taylor  believes,  belonged  to  the  European  or  Finnic  branch 
of  tbo  same  stem  ;  and  thus  in  the  far  North-East,  the  object  of  the  mysterious 
veneration  of  the  Etruscan  augurs,  he  finds  the  early  home  of  this  wonderful 
people,  whose  genius,  as  he  holds,  has  given  birth  to  all  the  glories  of  the  art  of 
Christian  Italy. 
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Id  two  military  monograplis  we  have  before  us  examples  of  two  entirely 
different  methods  of  treating  the  same  subject.  It  is  desirable  that  a  record 
should  exist  of  the  services  of  every  regiment  in  the  army^  and  that,  if  possible, 
that  record  should  be  compiled  by  some  present  or  past  member  of  the  corps. 
But  although  nowadays  almost  everybody  is  ready  to  write  a  book,  there 
ia  an  infinite  variety  of  ways  of  writing,  and  nothing  is  more  rare  than  the 
talent  which  can  hit  the  happy  mean  between  the  brief  and  barren  summary 
and  the  heavy  undigested  mass  of  details.  These  remarks  are  suggested  by  a 
comparison  between  the  historical  record  of  the  85th  Eegiment  and  that  of 
the  Grenadier  Guards,  which  have  both  been  lately  published.  In  our  view, 
the  first  of  these  books  is  too  short  and  the  second  too  long.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  must  admit  that  a  book  which  is  not  a  good  history  in  itself  may  be 
valuable  as  material  from  which  history  may  be  vmtten ;  and  if  means  can  be 
found  to  pay  for  a  sumptuous  publication,  let  the  Guards  profit  by  this  example 
of  their  undeniable  superiority  in  command  of  money  over  the  Line. 

The  "Origin  and  History  of  the  First  or  Grenadier  Guards,"  however 
vmtten,  must  be  deeply  interesting;  nor  is  it  any  reproach  to  Lieut.-General 
Sir  F.  W.  Hamilton  to  say  that  he  has  applied  himself  with  laborious  industry 
to  every  accessible  source  of  information.  This  regiment  has  almost  the  longest 
record  of  any  in  the  service,  only  yielding,  we  believe,  to  the  1st  Royals,  which 
represent  the  Scottish  Guard  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  to  the  3rd  Bufis, 
which  were  originally  raised  for  the  service  of  the  States-General  of  Holland ; 
and  it  has  necessarily  shared  in  all  the  great  military  events  of  English  history 
during  the  last  two  centuries.  It  fought  at  Steenkirk  and  Landen  under  King 
William  III.,  at  Blenheim,  Ramillies,  Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet,  under  Marl- 
borough, and  at  Fontenoy,  Waterloo,  and  Inkermann.  It  numbers  among  its 
colonels  Marlborough  and  Wellington.  In  the  soldiers*  battles,  as  they  may 
equally  be  called,  of  Fontenoy  and  Inkermann,  it  bore  a  distinguished  part,  and 
on  both  occasions  it  helped  to  win  from  French  generals  the  admission  that 
British  infantry  had  done  what  their  own  could  not  do. 

The  "  Historical  Memoir  of  the  85th  Royal  Sussex  Regiment  of  Foot "  is 
contained  in  one  small^  unpretending  volume  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
three  bulky  and  handsome  volumes  which  record  the  services  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards.  The  editor  pertinently  asks  why  "  Quebec  "  should  not  be  seen  on  the 
colours  of  the  regiments  that  fought  there ;  and,  indeed,  he  and  the  historians 
of  other  regiments  may  well  complain  that  their  great  deeds  have  become,  with 
the  lapse  of  time  and  the  accumulation  of  newer  glories,  more  than  half-for- 
gotten things.  Yet  one  memory  is  common  to  the  86th  Regiment  and  to  the 
Grenadier  Guards,-  they  both  shared  the  defeat  and  captivity  which  an 
English  force,  commanded  by  the  French  Earl  of  Galway,  incurred  at  Almanza 
at  the  hands  of  the  English  Duke  of  Berwick,  commanding  a  Franco-Spanish 
army.  It  is  strange  that  from  the  same  family  of  Churchill  should  have  sprung 
both  Marlborough  and  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  the  side  opposed  to  him.  An 
English  officer  who  was  among  the  many  prisoners  taken  at  Almanza  told  his 
captors,  "  If  you  will  change  generals,  we  will  fight  you  over  again."  This 
may  be  compared  with  the  story  of  a  Bavarian  telling  the  Crown  Prince  that 
if  they  had  him  for  leader  they  could  easily  beat  those  rascally  Prussians. 

Colonel  Chesney*s  "  Essays  in  Modem  Military  Biography  "  form  a  col- 
lection of  military  criticism  of  a  very  high  and  valuable  kind  ;  comprehensive, 
acute,  intelligent,  and  just.  The  style,  though  not  brilliant  or  free  from  errors, 
is  always  simple,  masculine,  and  plain,  as  becomes  one  whose  office  it  is  to  u:?e 
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the  sword  as  well  as  the  pen.  The  first  two  of  these  essays  review  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  that  mighty  host  which  from  1804  to  1813  was  the  terror  of 
ContiiieDtal  Europe,  and  glance  at  the  career  of  its  great  leader.  The  well- 
known  Sotivenira  of  the  late  Due  de  Fezensac,  and  the  less  popular  Memoirs  of 
General  von  Brandt,  a  German  soldier  of  the  first  French  Empire,  form  a  good 
text  for  the  author^s  comments,  and  these  will  be  found  to  be  of  no  Uttle 
interest.  Colonel  Chesney,  from  temperament  and  associations,  shows  an  evi- 
dent preference  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  German  soldiery  compared  with  the 
French,  and  possibly  underrates  in  some  points  the  originality  of  Napoleon's 
genius ;  but  on  the  whole  he  has  well  described  the  excellences  and  defects  of 
the  Grand  Army  and  of  the  Napoleonic  system  of  war.  The  next  group  of 
essays  leads  us  far  away  from  the  theatres  of  Napoleon's  glories  and  fall.  In 
his  account  of  "  Cornwallis  and  the  Indian  Services,"  Colonel  Chesney  dwella 
briefly  on  the  distinguished  services  of  the  eminent  soldier  and  statesman  of  the 
name,  and  at  more  length  on  the  great  reforms  he  eflTected  in  our  administration 
of  India.  Since  the  publication  of  his  correspondence  no  doubt  can  remain  that 
Lord  Cornwallis  was  by  no  means  a  third-rate  general,  and  that  the  crowning 
disaster  of  York  town  ought  not  fairly  to  be  laid  to  his  charge.  The  reverses  of 
our  arms  in  America,  it  is  now  certain,  were  in  the  main  caused  by  the 
deficiencies  of  a  military  system,  then  in  a  state  of  grievous  decline,  by  the 
incompetence  of  Sir  AVilliam  Howe,  and  by  dissensions  between  the  British 
chiefs.  The  Irish  administration  of  Lord  Cornwallis  reflects  the  very  highest 
honour  upon  him,  and  it  was  mainly  his  work  that  the  distracted  country  was 
not  torn  in  pieces  in  1798,  and  that  the  Union  was  happily  brought  about  in  a 
pause  in  the  conflict  of  maddened  factions.  Colonel  Chesney,  however,  evi- 
dently thinks  that  the  title  of  Cornwallis  to  his  country's  gratitude  rests  chiefly 
upon  his  rule  in  India,  and  he  has  left  us  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  the  changes 
he  made  in  the  Indian  services,  and  of  the  results  which  may  be  traced  to  thenL 
The  last  four  essays  in  this  volume  dwell  at  some  length  on  tho  great  war 
which  convulsed  America  from  1861  to  1865.  We  think  with  Colonel  Chesney 
that  this  momentous  contest  deserves  more  study  than  it  has  received  from  us, 
and  teaches  lessons  of  the  very  highest  importance.  The  Incidents  of  the 
blockade  and  its  eflects,  which  gradually  sapped  the  resources  of  the  South, 
possess  deep  interest  for  a  Power  like  England ;  and  many  of  the  naval  opera- 
tions of  the  war — not  to  speak  of  the  memorable  duel  which  revealed  the 
efficacy  of  the  turret  ironclad — should  be  laid  to  heart  by  our  professional 
seamen.  The  war,  too,  showed  how  important  may  be  to  a  belligerent  the 
command  not  only  of  the  sea,  but  of  the  internal  water  lines  of  a  country ;  and 
from  first  to  last  it  proves  how  immense  is  the  advantage  to  a  State  which  can 
shut  out  its  antagonist  from  foreign  trade  and  relations.  Notwithstanding,  also, 
all  that  we  have  seen  in  1866  and  1870,  it  has  left  examples  of  strategic  science 
which  a  sound  critic  knows  how  to  value  ;  and  it  has  taught  most  useful 
tactical  truths  as  to  the  defence  of  close  and  intricate  districts  whichj  if  in- 
applicable in  the  instance  of  a  struggle  on  the  plains  of  Germany  or  France, 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  English  officers.  Nor  less  clearly  does  it  iUus- 
trate  the  mischievous  results  and  enormous  cost  of  want  of  preparation  and 
defective  sen-ices  even  against  a  badly  organised  foe ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  gives  proof  of  the  vast  resources  of  the  American  Commonwealth  when 
allowed  time  to  develop  its  strength.  These  and  other  truths  are  lucidly  set 
invth  by  Colonel  Chesney  in  his  able  essays  on  the  naval  exploits  of  Farragut 
nnd  Porter,  and  on  the  military  qualities  of  Grant  and  Lee. 
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The  Ashantee  War  has  been  the  occasicn  of  several  narratives.  To  men- 
tion a  few,  Mr.  Stanley's  '^  Coomassie  and  Magdala  "  may  be  i*ead  with  sufficient 
interest  while  the  memory  of  the  expedition  is  fresh ;  and  it  is  not  often  that 
newspaper  correspondence  claims  a  much  longer  life.  The  Ashantee  expedition 
did  not  present  those  bewildering  combinations  and  movements  characteristic  of 
war  on  a  great  scale  which  baffle  the  individual  observer.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  rarely,  if  ever,  possible  to  get  any  general  view  of  what  was  going  on. 
All  that  Mr.  Stanley  has  to  describe  is  a  dense  mass  oi  African  foliage  with 
occasionally  a  line  of  men  firing  at  indefinite  puffs  of  smoke  presumably  pro- 
ceeding from  Ashantees.  No  such  scene  as  that  of  the  "  thin  red  line,"  or  of 
the  fight  in  the  grand  mountain  scenery  of  Abyssinia,  offered  materials  for 
graphic  writing.  Of  such  chances  as  he  had  Mr.  Stanley  has  made  respectable 
use.  The  battle  of  Amoaful  and  the  entry  into  Coomassie  are  described,  not 
exactly  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  fancy  ourselves  to  have  been  there,  but  still 
with  a  fair  amount  of  vivacity.  After  all,  one's  first  impression  on  reading 
almost  all  such  stories  is  that  the  writer  has  omitted  to  answer  precisely  the 
questions  which  one  would  have  wished  to  ask ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Stanley  makes  more  errors  of  this  kind  than  were  inevitable,  and  his  book  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 

Captain  Brackenbury's  "Narrative  "  of  the  "Ashantee  War"  has  just  one 
little  defect  j  it  is  not  history.  When  generals  are  able  to  conduct  camp&igns 
without  making  any  blunders,  then  staff  officers  will  be  able  to  write  narratives 
without  making  partial  statements  and  ingenious  omissions.  Nor,  indeed,  can 
we  wish  to  see  this  class  of  writers  too  freely  criticising  their  chiefs.  In  the 
first  place,  it  would  not  be  soldierlike  ;  it  is  not  permitted  in  the  army  to  strike 
one*s  superior  officer  even  with  the  truthfullest  pen.  In  the  second  place,  it 
would  not  be  gentlemanly ;  the  staff  officer's  memory  is  laden  with  private 
conversations,  and  he  cannot  describe  any  head-quarters  transaction  without 
laying  open  a  confidence.  It  would  be  most  unseemly  if  Captain  Brackenbury 
i?vere  to  dissect  and  demonstrate  the  errors  of  the  campaign  with  that  freedom 
which  may  be  permitted  in  a  special  correspondent,  whose  first  duty  is  to  tell 
the  whole  truth,  however  unpalatable  it  may  be,  to  the  public,  and  whatever 
result  it  may  bring  to  himself  in  unpopularity,  misrepresentation,  and  the  like. 
But  not  only  is  Captain  Brackenbury  forbidden  by  etiquette  to  criticise  his  old 
commander,  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  he  strongly  approved  most  of 
Sir  Garnet's  measures  at  the  time  they  were  taken,  and  warmly  adopted  them 
into  his  mind ;  so  that  when  certain  measures  were  afterwards  attacked,  he  felt 
as  much  interest  on  their  behalf  and  as  much  incapacity  for  accepting  criticism 
as  if  he  had  suggested  them  himself.  We  tlierefore  do  not  question  our  author's 
sincerity  when  he  defends  Sir  G.  Wolseley  in  the  matters  of  transport,  the 
railway,  the  non-destruction  of  the  Bantoma,  and  so  forth  ;  but  from  the  very 
nature  of  things  his  opinion  cannot  be  received  as  impartial ;  and  he  certainly 
brings  forward  no  new  facts  or  arguments  of  importance  in  relation  to  these 
matters. 

Then  again  we  have  the  "  March  to  Coomassie,"  by  Mr.  Henty,  of  the 
Standard ;  and  "  Through  Fantee  Land  to  Coomassie,"  by  Mr.  Boyle,  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph.  Mr.  Henty  went  out  in  the  "  Ambriz,"  and  witnessed  all 
the  events  of  the  campaign.  He  also  accompanied  Mr.  Stanley,  who  possessed 
a  steam  launch,  in  a  trip  to  the  Volta,  where  they  saw  something  of  Glover's 
expedition  and  of  the  eastern  districts  of  the  Gold  Coast.  Mr.  Jlenty  has 
compiled  from  his  letters  a  well-connected  narrative,  which  has  no  fault  but 
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that  of  being  commonplace.  The  battles  are  tamely  described ;  tbere  are  no 
word-pictures ;  the  every-day  life  at  Gape  Coast  and  the  stirring  incidents  of 
the  march  through  Ashantee  are  giren  forth  in  the  same  quiet  humdmm  style, 
like  a  man  reciting  for  hours  in  one  tone  of  voice.  The  book,  howeyeri  contains 
practical  suggestion s,  which  are  often  of  considerable  value,  and  much  hostile 
criticism,  which  derives  additional  force  from  the  temperate  language  and 
reluctant  manner  in  which  it  is  expressed.  Mr.  Henty  says:  ''We  were 
successful,  and  by  all  means  let  us  rejoice  over  it ;  but  we  were  within  an  ace 
of  not  being  successful,  and  we  ought  not  to  ignore  this,  but  should  examine 
how  and  why  we  so  nearly  failed,  and  take  measures  that  our  next  and  periiape 
more  serious  campaign  may  succeed  by  the  perfection  of  our  organisation,  and 
not  as  a  matter  of  luck.''  Mr.  Henty,  who  was  once  in  the  commissariat,  and 
has  had  some  practical  experience  in  questions  of  transport  and  supply,  then 
goes  at  length  into  the  subject,  and  the  last  chapter  of  bis  work  is  worthy 
of  attention  from  all  those  who  are  studying  the  department  known  as  the 
Control 

Mr.  Boyle  does  not  criticise :  he  merely  relates  and  describes,  and  professes 
to  have  transcribed  his  diary  ''  even  to  its  details ;  '*  but  it  would  be,  perhaps, 
more  correct  to  say  that  he  has  reprinted  his  letters  in  the  Daify  TeUgragth, 
In  spite  of  some  errors  of  fact  which  might  be  pointed  out,  Mr.  Boyle's 
nantttive  may  be  recommended  as  a  trustworthy  account  of  the  campaign,  and 
as  presenting  vivid  and  faithful  pictures  of  the  native  life  and  character.  Mr. 
Boyle  was  exceedingly  active  in  the  field ;  no  man  could  have  displayed  more 
energy.  The  book  has  not  so  much  literary  merit  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  author  of  '^  To  the  Cape  for  Diamonds  "  and  "  Camp  Notes ; "  but  here 
and  there  we  find  landscape  passages  which  are  perfect  gems  of  description. 
The  book  also  contains  some  amusing  anecdotes,  one  of  which  we  shall  give 
our  readers.  Dr.  Keid  was  conversing  with  an  old  Kossu  chie^  and  asked 
him  now  many  wars  he  had  fought  in.  No  reply.  Keid  saw  he  was  ofiended, 
and  withdrew.  Some  hours  after  the  old  man  came  to  him,  leading  a  youth  of 
twenty  years  old  or  so.  "  Sir,"  he  said,  "  ask  this  boy  how  many  ware  he  has 
fought ;  he  will  tell  you.  But  don't  ask  a  grey-headed  man,  because  he  doesn't 
know." 

But  of  all  records  of  mingled  war  and  exploration,  none  is  so  conspicuous 
in  the  literature  of  the  year  as  ''Ismaila,"  the  titie  given  by  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  to  the  narrative  of  his  expedition  in  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Nile.  The 
book  was  published  in  two  handsome  volumes  elaborately  illustrated.  It  is 
not  uninteresting  as  a  record  of  travel.  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  as  we  all  know,  is 
a  man  of  extraordinary  strength  and  courage,  and  he  can  tell  a  story  of  adven- 
ture in  a  plain,  straightforward  style,  without  unnecessary  circumlocution,  and 
without  any  attempt  at  fine  writing.  His  books  are  much  more  readable  than 
the  average  descriptions  of  American  travel.  In  his  present  book,  however, 
the  traveller  is  but  a  secondary  character.  The  book  should  rather  be  compared 
to  "  Cffisar's  Commentaries"  or  the  "  Wellington  Despatches."  It  is  the  account 
by  the  commander  himeelf  of  a  military  expedition ;  and  though  Sir  Samuel's 
enemies  were  savages,  and  the  victories  were  necessarily  of  a  simple  kind,  the 
fighting  is  sufficientiy  exciting ;  and  one  part  of  the  story  strongly  recalls  the 
march  to  Coomassie,  with  the  exception  that  it  deals  with  a  retreat  instead  of 
an  advance.  And  yet  the  book  is  perhaps  less  interesting  as  a  military  nanative 
than  from  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the  condition  of  a  part  of  Central 
Africa  which  has  long  possessed  a  peculiar  interest,  and  which  is  now  bdog 
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gradually  annexed  to  the  civilised  world.  This  work  is  said  hy  its  author  to  be 
a  "  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Central  Africa  for  the  Suppression  of  the 
Slave  Trade,"  and  when  the  expedition  was  commenced  the  public  was  cer- 
tainly made  to  understand  that  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  was  its 
primary  object.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  Khedive's  chief  purpose  in  sending  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  with  an  army  into  Central  Africa  was  the  annexation  of  the  Nile 
basin,  for  the  purpose  of  increa^inpf  the  revenues  and  authority  of  the  Egyptian 
Government.  In  the  firman  which  the  new  Paslia  received  from  the  Khedive, 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  is  merely  mentioned  as  one  of  various  results 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  conquest  of  the  country. 

"  We,  Ismail,  Khedive  of  Egypt,  considering  the  savage  condition  of  the 
tribes  which  inhabit  the  Nile  basin  ;  considering  that  neither  government  nor 
laws  nor  security  exists  in  those  countries ;  considering  that  humanity  enforces  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  hunters  who  occupy  those  countries  in  great  numbers ; 
considering  that  the  establishment  of  legitimate  commerce  throughout  those 
countries  will  be  a  great  stride  towards  future  civilisation  and  ^^411  result  in  the 
opening  to  steam  navigation  of  the  great  equatorial  lakes  of  Central  Africa, 
and  in  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Government,  ...  we  have 
decreed  and  now  decree  as  follows : — 

*'  An  expedition  is  organised  to  subdue  to  our  authority  the  countries  situated 
to  the  south  of  Gondokoro ;  to  suppress  the  -slave  trade ;  to  introduce  a  system 
of  regular  commerce ;  to  open  to  navigation  the  great  lakes  of  the  Equator  j 
and  to  establish  a  chain  of  military  stations  and  commercial  depots  distant  at 
intervals  of  three  days'  march  throughout  Central  Africa,  accepting  Gondokoro 
as  the  base  of  operations." 

As  regards  this  war,  the  natives  have  much  to  say  for  themselves.  From  the 
first  they  protested  against  annexation ;  yet  they  did  not  attack  the  Egyptians — 
they  merely  refused  to  sell  their  cattle  and  their  com.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
can  be  alleged  that  no  general  sent  to  annex  a  country  would  withdraw  his 
troops  on  account  of  verbal  opposition ;  nor  would  any  general  allow  his  troops 
to  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  may  have  erred  in  accepting 
his  commission ;  he  may  be  blamed  for  having  undertaken  to  conquer  free  and 
independent  countries ;  but,  once  having  undertaken  the  business,  he  acted  with 
not  more  than  the  decision  and  severity  necessary  to  ensure  it  from  failure.  Of 
the  almost  masculine  qualities,  combined  with  feminine  care  for  the  sick,  great 
foresight,  and  a  eelf-possession  which  never  could  be  disconcerted,  displayed  by 
his  wife,  the  volumes  contain  ample  proof.  The  services  of  Lieutenant  Baker 
were  also  very  valuable.  The  hopes  which  good  men  entertain  of  civilising 
the  natives  of  these  wide-spread  regions  must  be  encouraged  by  the  account  of 
the  patience,  perseverance,  fidelity,  and  courage  of  Baker's  Soudanis.  Perhaps 
there  are  no  men  in  the  world  who  attack  the  lion  on  foot  with  a  lance  save  the 
tribes  of  whom  Baker  speaks ;  and  courage  of  that  sort — active  and  aggressive — 
must  surely  be  backed  by  some  good  stuff.  Even  in  the  kingdom  of  Kabba 
Kega  there  was  an  excellent  system  of  government,  and  the  devotion  of  the 
people  to  the  king  and  to  his  chiefs  and  their  submission  to  authority  were 
absolute.  This  expedition  made  no  additions  to  our  geographical  knowledge, 
and  the  information  which  induced  Sir  S.  Baker  to  enunciate  "  a  theory  "  as  to 
the  lakes  Tanganyika  and  Albert  Nyanza  has  not  been  accepted,  we  believe,  by 
geographers;  but  there  are  most  interesting  sketches  of  social  life,  manners, 
and  customs  scattered  through  these  pages,  and,  though  Sir  S.  Baker  tells  his 
readers  he  ought  to  confine  his  narrative  to  the  object  of  the  expedition,  there 
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are  numerous  anecdotes  of  sporting  adventures  which  would  make  a  moat 
pleasant  little  volume  by  themselves. 

It  is  a  peaceful  transition  to  *'  Symonds's  Sketches  in  Italy  and  Ghreece." 
He  who  has  never  seen  the  places  described  by  Mr.  Symonds  will  get  from 
these  '^  Sketches  "  clearer  and  more  vivid  pictures  of  them  than  he  had  befoM. 
He  who  already  knows  them  and  the  enjoyment  of  them,  will  recogniae  the 
accuracy  with  which  they  represent  both  broad  effects  and  very  minute  detailsi 
and  will  find  with  pleasure  that  they  show  him  new  beauties  which  he  had 
not  himself  observed  before.  Having  described  in  a  few  words,  very  suggestive 
to  those  who  imow  the  scene,  his  arrival  at  Mentone  on  a  Februazy  day  of 
mist  and  rain,  Mr.  Symonds  continues : — 

^^  It  was  a  Sunday  moniing  when  we  woke  and  found  that  the  rain  had  gone, 
the  sun  was  shining  brightly  on  the  sea,  and  u  clear  north  wind  waa  blowing 
cloud  and  mist  away.  Out  upon  the  hills  we  went,  not  caring  much  what  path 
we  took,  for  everything  was  beautiful,  and  hill  and  vale  were  full  of  garden 
walks.  Through  lemon-groves — pale,  golden,  tender  trees — and  olivea,  stretching 
their  grey  boughs  against  the  lonely  cottage  tiles,  we  climbed  until  we  reached 
the  pines  and  heath  above.  Then  I  knew  the  meaning  of  Theocritus  for  the 
first  time.  We  found  a  well,  broad,  deep,  and  clear,  with  green  herbs  growing 
at  the  bottom,  a  runlet  flowing  from  it  down  the  rocky  steps,  maiden  hair,  black 
adiantum,  and  blue  violets  banging  from  the  brink  and  mirrored  in  the  water. 
This  was  just  the  well  in  '  Hylas.'  Theocritus  has  been  badly  treated.  They 
call  him  a  Court  poet,  dead  to  nature,  artificial  in  his  pictures.  Yet  I  recog- 
nised this  fountain  by  his  verse,  just  as  if  he  had  showed  me  the  very  spot. 
Violets  grow  everywhere,  of  every  shade  from  black  to  lilac.  Their  stalks  are 
long,  and  the  flowers  *  nod '  upon  them,  so  that  I  see  how  the  Greeks  could 

make  them  into  chaplets It  is  impossible  to  go  wrong  in  these  valleys. 

They  are  cultivated  to  the  height  of  about  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  in 
terraces  laboriously  built  up  with  walls,  earthed  and  manured,  and  irrigated  by 
means  of  tanks  and  aqueducts.  Above  this  level,  where  the  virgin  soil  has  not 
been  yet  reclaimed,  or  where  the  winds  of  winter  bring  down  freezing  currents 
from  the  mountains  through  a  gap  or  gully  of  the  lawer  hills,  a  tangled  growth 
of  heaths,  and  arbutus,  and  pines,  and  rosemaries,  and  myrtles  continues  the 
vegetation,  till  it  finally  ends  in  bare  grey  rocks,  or  peaks  some  thousand  feet 
in  height.  Far  above  all  signs  of  cultivation,  on  these  arid  peaks  you  still  may 
see  villages  and  ruined  castles,  built  centuries  ago  for  a  protection  from  the 
Moorish  pirates.  To  these  mountain  fastnesses  the  people  of  tbe  coast  retreated 
when  they  descried  the  sails  of  their  foes  on  the  horizon.  In  Mentone,  at  the 
present  day,  there  are  old  men  who  in  their  youth  are  said  to  have  been  taken 
captive  by  the  Moors,  and  many  Arabic  words  have  found  their  way  into  the 
patois  of  the  people.*' 

"  Telegraph  and  Travel."  By  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid. — ^That  portion  of  the 
through  telegraph  lines  from  Karachi  to  Ix)ndon  which  are  worked  by  the 
Indian  Government  was  commenced  ten  years  ago  under  the  direction  of  the 
late  lamented  Colonel  Patrick  Stewart,  C.B.,  then  superintendent  of  electric 
telegraphs  in  India,  and  completed  in  1870  by  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid,  who 
devotes  the  opening  chapter  of  his  work  to  a  memoir  of  his  gallant  and  inde« 
fatigable  predecessor.  The  lines  now  consist  of  a  submarine  cable  from  Karachi 
to  Fao,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Shattu-*1-Arab,  a  distance  of  1,200  miles,  with 
intermediate  stations  at  Gwadar,  on  the  coast  of  Makran,  and  the  islands  of 
Ilenjam  and  Bushahr  in  the  Persian  Gulf.    An  alternate  land  line  atretches 
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along  the  wild  coast  of  Baluchistan  and  Makran  from  Karachi  to  Oat>e  Jask, 
and  then  by  a  separate  cable  to  Henjam  and  Bushahr,  at  which  latter  place  it 
is  continued  overland  through  Shiraz  and  Ispahan  to  Tehran.  In  round 
numbers,  these  distances  traversed  by  cable  and  land  lines  measure  respectively 
1,650  miles ;  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  both  land  and  sea  had  to  be 
aurveyed  for  the  venture,  and  that  of  the  former  one-half  consisted  of  an  almost 
unknown  region,  and  the  other  half  of  a  countiy  suspicious  of  foreign  intrusion, 
these  facts  alone  will  serve  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  achievement. 

The  second  part  of  this  interesting  volume  recounts  several  of  the  journeys 
made  by  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid  on  telegraphic  business,  and  forms  an  itinerary 
of  a  most  entertaining  and  novel  description ;  from  Baghdad  (the  ^'  h  "  is,  we 
have  no  doubt  correct,  but  wo  prefer  it  without,  for  the  sake  of  the  hunchback 
and  the  barber  of  the  old,  old  times,  before  Mr.  Lane  turned  the  ^*  Arabian 
Nights,"  into  a  "  lesson-book")  he  takes  us,  after  a  delightful  stay,  to  Constan- 
tinople, via  Mosul  and  Mardin.  He  tells  us  that  Baghdad  had  not  been  Persian 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  that  the  "  gardens  '^  are  overrated. 

Some  chapters  on  Persian,  Russian,  and  Indian  travel  are  also  very  interest- 
ing, if  not  so  unfamiliar;  and  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid's  description  of  the 
naphtha  wells  at  Baku,  a  Tartar  town  on  the  Absharan  peninsula,  in  the  Caspian 
Sea,  is  a  noteworthy  addition  to  our  knowledge  respecting  those  remote  and 
barbarous  shores.  In  common  with  all  recent  writers.  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid 
gives  us  a  very  mean  notion  of  Teheran,  Ispahan,  and  the  realms  in  general  of 
the  Shah-in-Shah. 

It  shows  how  adventurous  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  become,  that  several  of 
the  books  of  travel — and  out-of-the-way  travel  too — published  this  year  are  by 
female  explorera.  **  South  by  West;  or,  Winter  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
Spring  in  Mexico,"  is  edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Kingsley;  but,  though  no 
name  is  prefixed  to  the  title-page  of  these  travels,  it  will  not  be,  unless  we 
are  much  mistaken,  very  difhcult  to  guess  at  the  filial  authorship.  Canon 
Kingsley  has  edited  the  book  and  written  the  Preface ;  and  there  is  to  be 
traced  throughout  the  pages  a  strong  family  likeness  to  that  clear  and  vigorous 
style  which  we  have  all  learnt  to  know  and  like  so  well.  There  is  the  same 
intense  and  unaffected  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  Nature,  and  no  slight 
share,  too,  of  the  same  skill  in  their  reproduction.  Of  all  Mr.  Kingsley's  works, 
it  is,  perhaps,  of  his  latest,  *'  At  Last,"  that  the  present  volume  will  be  most 
likely  to  remind  its  readers. 

As  a  good  specimen  of  the  writer's  skill  we  may  take  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  canon — the  first  she  ever  explored — in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Colorado  Springs : — 

^*  The  trail  led  up  the  bed  of  a  little  stream,  then  dry,  which  had  sawn  its 
way  through  walls  of  sandstone  of  every  imaginable  colour,  from  rich  purple 
and  crimson  to  salmon-colour  and  white.  The  rocks  were  worn  into  the  most 
fantastic  shapes — battlements,  castles,  and  pillars,  hundreds  of  feet  high, 
sometimes  almost  closing  in  the  path,  then  opening  out  on  one  side  or  the 
other  into  almost  perpendicular  hill-sides,  covered  with  pinon,  red  and 
white  cedar,  and  rocky  mountain  pine.  ...  It  was  the  wildest  scene — the 
towering  rocks,  black  pines,  and  white  snow;  we  looked  such  impertinent 
atomies,  daring  to  venture  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  I  never  heard  such 
stillness  before;  it  was  quite  oppressive;  not  a  breath  of  wind,  not  a  leaf 
stirring  ;  no  sound  or  sign  of  life  save  ourselves  and  a  solitary  hawk  wheeling 
round  against  the  streak  of  blue  sky  we  could  see  from  our  prison  walls," 
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Again,  her  first  glimpse  of  Popocatapetl,  as  in  a  stage  coach  drawn  by  eight 
white  horses  she  passed  down  through  the  valley  of  Mexico  on  a  hot  April 
afternoon  : — 

*'  The  air  was  fragrant,  like  England  in  June,  from  damp  grass  and  the  rosea 
which  lined  the  ditches  everywhere.  Popocatapetl  was  in  an  ill-humour,  and  hid 
his  head  in  clouds,  so  that  we  only  saw  the  grand  slope  up  towards  the  snow 
peak ;  but  even  that  was  enough  to  give  one  an  awful  feeling  of  unknown 
size  and  height,  for  the  great  blue  ghost  carried  one's  eye  up  and  up  till  it 
seemed  to  mingle  with  the  very  clouds  tbemselvei"."' 

Surely  this  is  not  unworthy  of  a  namesake  to  him  who  wrote  of  the  wonders  of 
that  land  through  which  Amyas  Leigh  and  tbe  men  of  Devon  sought  for  the 
Golden  City  ? 

Tbe  author  describen  the  various  wonders  of  Mexico  with  due  admiration, 
and  Mexico  is  said  to  be  the  richest  in  natural  resources  of  any  country  in  the 
world.  But  uuluckily  Lcr  attention  was  distracted  by  more  pressing  consider- 
ations. Mexico  was  in  its  normal  state  during  her  journey;  that  is  to  say, 
revolutionary  forces  were  moving  about  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
line  between  a  rebel  and  a  robber  is  there  so  finely  drawn  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  them.  More  than  once  the  party  was  in  con- 
siderable danger.  Some  ladies  and  children  who  passed  the  same  route  within 
a  few  days  of  them  were  stripped  to  the  skin  by  robbers,  and  sent  on  in  that 
condition  to  their  destination.  The  daughters  of  one  of  the  richest  Mexican 
families  were  robbed  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  capital  whilst  taking  an  even- 
ing drive.  In  another  town  they  listened  to  the  story  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  seized  by  brigands,  sold  at  a  trifling  advance  to  two  different  bands,  and 
who  was  finally  discovered  by  his  friends  buried  under  the  floor  of  a  cave, 
gagged,  and  with  his  ears  stopped  by  wax,  and  pretty  nearly  dead  from  his 
sufferings.  And,  finally,  theauthor*s  brother,  who  was  travelling  through  the 
country,  with  a  view  to  making  a  railway,  had  a  very  lively  skirmish  with 
robbers,  from  which  he  fortunately  emerged  victorious  and  unwounded. 

Mrs.  Guthrie,  telling  us  how  she  journeyed  "  Through  Russia  from  St  Peters- 
burg to  the  Crimea,**  is  a  lively,  observant,  well-informed,  and  generally  agree- 
able travelling  companion.  We  say  "companion,"  because  she  really  seems  to 
take  us  with  her  through  the  scenes  she  describes.  She  possesses  a  good  share 
of  animal  spirits,  is  prepared  to  be  pleased,  likes  novelty,  and  takes,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  jocular  view  of  inconveniences  which  cannot  be  avoided.  Jour- 
neying through  Russia  in  search  of  whatever  may  present  itself,  she  is  haunti^ 
neither  by  the  shadow  of  the  knout,  nor  by  the  ghost  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  nor 
by  visions  of  suffering  Poland,  nor  by  dreams  of  distant  ice-bound  Siberia. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  on  all  these  subjects  ,*  and  hypochondriacs  travelling 
in  Russia  seem  to  think  of  nothing  else.  That  great  country,  however  (we 
forget  how  many  miles  it  is  from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west),  haa 
«lso  its  bright,  picturesque,  joyful  side :  and  the  traveller  who,  starting  in  good 
health  and  spirits,  with  a  sound  brain  and  a  tolerably  well-filled  purse,  could 
go  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Astrakhan,  and  from  Astrakhan  to  the  Black  Sea, 
and  find  everything — or  indeed  find  anything — barren  would  deserve  to  be 
condemned  for  the  future  to  stay  at  home  in  perpetuity. 

After  paying  due  attention  to  the  sights  of  St.  Petersburg,  all  of  which 
have  been  sufficiently  often  described  before,  Mrs.  Guthrie  and  her  travelling 
companion  were  conveyed  in  one  of  the  delightful  carriages  of  the  Nikolai 
Railway  to  Moscow,  and  then  driven  ''  to  the  H6tel  Billat,  fi»eling  en  route  in 
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mortal  fear  of  being  set  down  at  the  H6tel  Billet ;  which  is  all  but  next  door." 
For  Billat  let  us  read  Billot,  and  let  us  also  inform  Mrs.  Guthrie  that  she  need 
not  have  been  subjected  to  ^'  mortal  fear*'  by  the  idea  of  being  set  down  at  what 
is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  homes  for  English  people  in  Russia.  On  her 
descriptions  of  Moscow  we  need  not  tarry  longer  than  to  quote,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration of  her  style,  the  following  picture  of  the  view  from  the  hills  near 
that  city,  to  which  every  visitor  is  bound  to  wend  his  way : — 

"  Sunset  is  decidedly  the  favourable  moment  for  the  view  from  the  Sparrow 
Hills,  and  now  threw  its  departing  glory  upon  perhaps  the  most  picturesque 
city  in  the  world,  bathing  it  in  a  flood  of  rose-coloured  and  amber  light.  In 
the  centre  of  all  this,  and  as  if  conscious  of  keeping  guard  over  the  whole, 
towered  the  long  grim  walls  of  the  Kremlin,  a  black  line  above  which  rose 
spectral  towers.  As  we  gazed,  the  soft  breeze  brought  on  its  wings  the  dis- 
tant harmony  of  many  bells;  while  those  of  the  Novo  Devichi  convent,  nearer, 
deeper,  stronger  than  the  others,  chimed  at  our  feet.  We  drew  a  deep  breath, 
and  felt  that  we  were  rewarded  for  many  a  long  day's  journey,  many  an  hour  of 
sickness  and  fatigue.  To  our  left  the  Moskva  wandered  away  from  its  shelter- 
ing bank,  and  threaded  its  intricate  course  along  a  boundless  waste  of  bog  and 
moor.  Here  and  there  the  curling  smoke  betrayed  a  village ;  but,  built  of  un- 
barked  wood,  the  rude  cabins  were  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  dark  and 
dusty  soil." 

To  many  readers  Mrs.  Guthrie's  most  interesting  chapters  will  be  those  on 
Sebastopol  and  the  Crimean  battle-fields. 

Mrs.  Kamsay,  another  lady  traveller,  is  not  without  enthusiasm,  and   on 
fitting  occatiions  expresses  her  feelings  strongly ;  but,  on  the  whole, "  A  Summer 
in  Spain*'  is  written  in  a  subdued  tone,  and  the  details  she  dwells  upon  are 
more  useful  than  romantic.     Mrs.  Ramsay's  Spanish  experiences  commenced  at 
Burgos,  which,  notwithstanding  its  strange  bleak   loneliness,   exceeded  her 
expectations.     Then  came    Valladolid,  so  rich  in    historical  associations,  so 
gloomy  in  its  position.     At  Avila,  where  the  travellers  found  an  English  land- 
lord bearing  the  name  of  John  Smith,  she  holds  her  breath  in  awe  at  the  solenm 
beauty  of  the  cathedral,  and  finds  a  charm  in  the  town  itself,  which  remains  as 
it  was  in  the  middle  ages.     From  thence,  over,  through,  and  under  the  Guad- 
arrama  range  of  mountains — for  the  train  passes  through  forty-four  tunnels — 
the  travellers  journeyed  to  Madrid.   It  was  spring  time,  and  the  hill  sides  were 
covered  with  a  carpet  of  wild  flowers  stretching  on  mile  after  mile ;  and  so 
lovely  was  the  May  weather  that,  on  coming  in  sight  of  the  Escorial,  even  that 
gloomy  building  looked  rather  a  cheerful  place  than  otherwise.     Gay  and  bril- 
liant was  the  fijrst  impression  of  Madrid,  and  £he  writer,  who  took  up  her 
quarters  at  the  Hotel  de  Paris,  in  the  famous  Puerta  del  Sol,  remarks  that  no 
traveller  should  be  beguiled,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  into  establishing  him- 
self elsewhere.    Everything  delighted  her  in  the  capital  except  the  climate, 
which,  she  remarks,  is  perhaps  the  deadliest  in  Europe.     Society,  if  once  the 
proper  introductions  are  obtained,  is  very  agreeable.     There  is  no  stiffness,  and 
the  kindest  hospitality ;  moreover,  there  is  a  look  of  home  in  the  houses  of  the 
upper  classes  in  Madrid,  which  is  very  pleasant  to  English  eyes. 

At  Toledo  the  traveller  was  charmed  with  the  cathedral,  as,  indeed,  she 
seems  to  be  with  Spanish  cathedrals  generally.  "  It  is  absolutely  perfect,"  she 
exclaims,  **  outside  and  in."  For  Seville  cathedral  she  displays  even  greater 
enthusiasm.  *' There  is  nothing  like  it;  it  cannot  be  compared  with  any 
other;"  it  is  **  the  most  majestic  cathedral  in  the  world/'    Some  of  the  plea- 
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Banteet  days  of  this  "  Summer  in  Spain  "  were  spent  at  Grenada  and  in  the 
Courts  of  the  Alhambra.  It  is  no  small  sigm  of  ability  when  a  traveller  describes 
well  what  has  been  often  described  before,  and  this  portion  of  the  volume  is 
written  with  a  freshness  and  a  warmth  of  admiration  which  is  very  attractive. 

Religion  in  Spain,  or  rather  the  want  of  it,  is  a  subject  which  attracts  Mrs. 
Ramsay's  attention.  On  this  matter,  as  on  politics,  her  words  are  few,  but 
they  appear  to  be  well  considered.  She  thinks  that  religion  is  in  a  much  more 
degraded  state  than  in  Italy,  and  observes  that  it  is  chiefly  manifested  by 
intolerance.  "  Among  the  middle  classes/'  she  says,  **  the  men  appeared  to  me 
very  frequently  to  have  no  belief  in  any  thing  except  in  the  everlasting  perdition 
of  all  Protestants."  This  intolerance  is  combined  with  great  indifference  to  life 
and  to  suff'ering,  whether  of  human  beings  or  of  the  lower  animals ;  and  this  in- 
difference explains  in  her  judgment  the  otherwise  incomprehensible  barbarities 
of  the  Inquisition.  *^  It  was  not  that  they  enjoyed  looking  at  torture,  but  it 
did  not  give  them  any  pain  to  see  if 

Then  we  have  the  gentle  memoirs  of  a  female  home  tourist,  of  the  poetic  acatar 
which  now  seems  to  us  so  far  gone  by ; — a  time  when  ladies  seldom  travelled  more 
than  Sabbath  days*  journeys, — in  the  "  Recollections  of  a  Tour  made  in  Scot- 
land, A.D.  1803,"  by  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  edited  by  J.  C.  Shairp,  LL.D.  In 
the  year  1803  Wordsworth,  who  had  then  been  settled  at  Grasmere  for  some 
time,  made  a  tour  with  his  sister  in  Scotland.  Miss  Wordsworth  kept  a  journal, 
some  fragments  of  which  were  prefixed  to  the  poems  suggested  to  her  brother 
during  the  tour.  The  descriptions,  though  very  plain  in  expression,  are  made 
with  something  of  a  purpose.  In  some  cases  they  are  brief  notes  of  scenery 
and  impressions,  which  Wordsworth  afterwards  turned  into  poetry.  But  even 
where  they  have  not  actually  been  turned  to  account  in  this  way,  we  can  see 
the  marks  of  the  habitual  practice.  As  a  painter  jots  down  rough  memoranda  in 
a  sketch-book,  which  may  give  him  hints  for  future  composition,  so  Miss  Words- 
worth is  always  accumulating  possible  suggestions  for  her  brother's  work.  The 
intention  may  not  be  consciously  entertained  at  every  moment,  but  the  habit 
has  been  acquired  with  a  view  to  such  purposes.  The  result  is  to  impress  a 
peculiar  character  upon  the  journal.  A  quotation  cr  two  may  best  illustrate 
the  character  of  these  notes  for  poems.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  passage  which 
suggested  a  well-known  set  of  verses : — 

'^  The  sun  had  been  set  for  some  time,  when,  being  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  ferryman's  hut,  our  path  having  led  us  close  to  the  shore  of  the  calm  lake, 
we  met  two  neatly-dressed  women,  without  hats,  who  had  probably  been 
taking  their  Sunday  evening's  walk.  One  then  said  to  us,  in  a  friendly,  soft 
tone  of  voice,  *  What,  you  are  stepping  Westwards  ? '  I  cannot  describe  how 
affecting  this  simple  expression  was  in  that  i-emote  place,  with  the  Western  sky 
in  front  yet  glowing  with  the  departed  sun." 

And  here  is  another  evening  scene,  which  has  not  been  put  into  verse,  though 
it  dimly  recalls  a  number  of  passages  in  Wordsworth's  poetry  which  are  almost 
identical  in  sentiment : — 

"  At  that  time  of  the  evening  when,  by  looking  steadily,  we  could  discover 
a  few  pale  stara  in  the  sky,  we  saw  upon  an  eminence,  the  bound  cf  our  horiion, 
though  very  near  to  us,  facing  the  bright  yellow  clouds  of  the  West,  a  group  of 
figures  that  made  us  feel  how  much  we  wanted  in  not  being  painters.  Two 
herdsmen,  with  a  dog  beside  them,  were  sitting  on  the  hill,  overloojuog  a  herd 
of  cattle  scattered  over  a  large  meadow  b^  the  river-side.  Their  forms,  looked 
at  through  the  fading  light,  and  backed  by  the  bright  TVest,  were  exceedingly 
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distinct,  a  beautiful  picture  in  the  quiet  of  a  Sabbath  evening,  exciting  thoughts 
and  images  of  almost  patriarchal  simplicity  and  grace.''  In  this  way,  therefore. 
Miss  Wordsworth's  journal  is  not  only  very  excellent  in  itself,  but  is  inte- 
resting as  an  illustration  of  her  brother's  poetry.  As  a  rule.  Miss  Wordsworth 
inclines  to  assert  the  superiority  of  the  English  scenery  over  Scottish  more  fre- 
quently than  we  should  have  expected.  She  seems  to  have  been  more  struck 
than  a  modem  tourist  would  think  right  by  a  painful  sense  of  the  savage  and 
barren  character  of  the  Scotch  hills.  Neither  Wordsworth  nor  his  sister  took 
the  misanthropic  or  Byronic  view  of  scenery  ;  they  liked  to  see  the  smoke  of  a 
cottage  chimney,  or  a  flock  of  sheep,  or  a  cluster  of  trees  round  a  farmhouse  in 
the  foreground  of  their  landscapes.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  Scotch 
travelling  was  then  a  vory  different  thing  from  what  it  is  now ;  and  that  the 
hardships  to  be  endured  were  sufficient  to  be  really  tiying  to  the  health.  Miss 
"Wordsworth  seems  to  Lave  been  a  very  good  traveller ;  but  Coleridge,  who  had 
rashly  joined  them,  apparently  had  enough  of  roughing  it  after  a  visit  to  the 
Trossachs,  and  deserted  his  over-hardy  companions. 

Another  department  of  literature  has  gained  by  the  third  volume  of  the 
so-called  "  Speaker's  Commentary"  on  the  Bible,  consisting  of  notes  by  Canon 
liawlinson  on  n  portion  of  the  Old  Testament.  Leaving  questions  the  interest  of 
which  is  mainly  historical,  we  notice  much  to  commend  in  this  able  critic's 
scattered  notes  on  the  character  and  work  of  the  prophet  Elisha.  We  regret 
that  he  did  not  combine  in  one  dissertation  his  view  of  this  prophet's  life  and 
mission.  But  if  the  notes  on  the  chapters  which  relate  his  history  are  read 
consecutively,  assuredly  a  very  life-like  picture  of  the  prophet  will  be  obtained. 
For  example,  the  '^  double  portion  "  of  his  master's  spirit  which  Elisha  prayed  for, 
is  well  explained.  Then  there  is  a  valuable  hint,  from  the  history  of  the  Shuna- 
mite,  that  the  prophet  must  have  maintained  regular  services  on  Mount  Carmel, 
"  new  moons  and  sabbaths,"  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  still  faithful  in 
the  northern  kingdom.  Again,  we  notice  a  sensible  commentary  on  the  "  trivial 
character  "  of  some  of  Elisha's  miracles,  which  we  may  perhaps  advantageously 
transcribe : — 

"  We  are  apt  not  to  be  satisfied  unless  there  is  clearly  seen  by  us  to  be  a 
'  diguus  vindice  nodus'  in  each  case  of  miraculous  interposition.  But  we  really 
know  very  little  as  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  exercise  of  miraculous  powers, 
where  such  powers  have  been  committed  by  God  to  a  mere  mortal.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  they  may  sometimes,  like  natural  gifts,  be  so  much  under  their  pos- 
sessor's control  that  he  can  exercise  them  or  not  exercise  them  at  pleasure.  And 
it  may  depend  on  his  discretion  whether  they  are  exercised  in  important  cases 
or  in  trivial  cases  also.  Elisha  had  evidently  great  kindness  of  heart.  •  He 
could  not  see  a  grief  without  wishing  to  remedy  it.  And  it  seems  as  if  he  had 
sometimes  used  his  miraculous  power  in  pure  good  nature,  when  no  natural  way 
of  remedying  an  evil  presented  itself." 

The  value  of  Dr.  Farrar's  "  Life  of  Christ  "  will  consist  in  the  connected 
view  it  presents  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  facility  it  will  afford  to 
all  classes,  learned  or  unlearned,  of  acquainting  themselves  readily  with  the 
main  features  of  any  scene  to  which  they  may  turn  in  the  history.  They  will 
find  each  occurrence  described  in  its  actual  or  probable  continuity,  and  all  the 
details  necessary  for  understanding  it  presented  with  completeness  and  with 
grace  of  narration.  We  cannot  forget,  as  we  peruse  the  book,  that  Dr.  Farrar 
is  a  great  preacher ;  and  in  point  of  fact  many  chapters  might  be  regarded  as 
descriptive  sermons  of  a  high  order  of  merit.     Indeed,  if  a  man  re-writes  ao 
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profound  a  history  at  all,  he  may  well  find  it  hard  to  muntain  the  mean  between 
too  much  and  too  little  illustration.  The  words  he  is  explaining  haye  exercised 
the  conscience  and  the  intellect  of  the  most  thoughtful  writers  for  fifteen  cen- 
turies, and  their  significance  is  felt  to  he  still  heyond  our  gra^.  But  after  all 
that  can  he  said  ahout  them,  after  perusing  commentaries  as  eloquent  as  Dr. 
Farrar*8,  the  mind  falls  hack  on  the  words  themselves  in  all  their  simplicity, 
and  is  apt  to  recoil  from  any  attempt  to  clothe  tbe  perfection  of  their  outlines 
in  an  adyentitious  drese.  Moreover,  a  good  deal  is  lost,  whatever  compensating 
advantage  may  he  gained,  hy  a  rearrangement  of  the  narrative.  Each  Gospel 
tells  tbe  etory  from  its  own  point  of  view,  and  each  observes  an  order  which, 
though  not  chronological,  is  none  the  less  real.  It  is  hardly  possible,  in  fact, 
with  the  memory  of  the  original  in  one's  mind,  to  do  complete  justice  to  an 
effort,  however  admirable,  to  represent  them  in  another  form.  It  is  more  than 
enough  if  a  writer  enables  us  to  return  to  the  original  with  quickened  (^pre- 
hensions and  a  clearer  insight,  and  this  service  Dr.  Farrar  will  render  to  an 
immense  circle  of  readers. 

''  Supernatural  Religion ''  is  the  title  of  a  very  scholarly  work,  taking  the 
rationalistic  side  of  the  Christian  argument.  The  authorship  has  not  been  pro- 
claimed, hut  it  is  evidently  the  work  of  one  profoundly  versed  in  historical  and 
biblical  learning,  and  capable  of  stating  his  argument  with  great  though,  as 
some  able  theologians  have  come  forward  to  show,  not  with  unanswerable  force. 
Professor  Lightfoot  has  undertaken  a  detached  confutation  of  some  leading 
positions  of  the  work  in  the  pages  of  the  Contemporary  Heview. 

The  literature  of  Science  has  not  been  slack ;  and  in  some  instances  not  less 
than  daring.  Mr.  Lumisden  Strange  has  followed  up  sundry  little  tracts  upon 
biblical  difficulties  with  a  couple  of  essays  on  the  ^*  Development  of  Creation 
on  the  Earth,''  in  one  of  which  he  demolishes  in  forty  pages  the  whole  Dar- 
winian theory ;  and  in  the  other  builds  up,  within  fifty  pages  more,  a  new  theoiy 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  earth  and  its  human  inhabitants.  A  series  of  extracts 
from  well-known  manuals  and  treatises  of  more  or  less  value  are  woven 
together,  with  but  a  slender  thread  of  the  compiler's  own  spinning,  into  a  fair 
enough  summary  of  what  may  be  considered  the  generally  recognised  processes 
through  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  passed  to  its  present  condition,  and 
been  peopled  by  its  existing  flora  and  fauna.  But  the  writer  seems  impatient 
of  the  caution  which  tends  to  restrain  most  original  thinkers  and  observers 
within  the  limits  of  experience  or  verification  by  fact,  and  is  prepared  to 
advance  nearer  to  the  primary  source  or  fountain-head  of  life  on  the  globe. 
The  multitudinous  and  often  conflicting  results  of  observation  in  the  lower 
sphere  of  life,  amongst  the  infusoria  in  particular,  satisfy  him  of  the  existence 
of  a  cause  or  power  of  coming  into  being,  independent  of  and  anterior  to 
parentage.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Bastian  and  others  seem  to  him  conclu- 
sively to  forbid  the  idea  of  germ  germination,  and  to  make  it  clear  that  altera- 
tions wrought  upon  the  material  components  of  organised  bodies  by  influences 
afl'ecting  them  from  without,  and  not  an  ever-varying  and  never-failing  supply 
of  germs,  give  rise  to  the  several  forms  of  simple  life  and  their  changes,  in 
which  the  animal  and  vegetable  blend  indistinguishably'  together.  Though 
professing  to  discard,  with  Dr.  Bastian  himself,  the  term  '*  spontaneous  gene* 
ration  "  as  incorrect — the  ultimate  spring  or  source  of  life,  or  any  principle  of 
true  spontaneity  in  matter,  being  beyond  attainment,  or  even  mental  conception 
— Mr.  Strange  unequivocally  proclaims  himself  of  that  school  which  holds  to 
the  evolution  of  living  out  of  lifeless  constituents.    In  the  crowning  argument 
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of  his  book  Mr.  Stxange  carries  us  beyond  the  finite  range  of  time  and  sense 
into  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  A  kind  of  cosmical  equity  takes  the  place 
of  physical  law.  **  The  sun  being  the  great  supporter  and  regenerator  of  the 
terrestrial  system,  it  is  a  fitness  of  arrangement  which  may  present  every  por- 
tion of  the  globe  to  receive  in  turn  his  genial  influences.''  Things  are  most 
unfairly  managed  now.  "  One  place  is  habitually  buried  under  ice  and  another 
scorched  up  in  unbearable  drought.''  Turn  and  turn  about  is  the  rule  in  the 
amended  cosmogony,  which  Mr.  Strange  has  to  reveal.  All  parts  of  this  earth 
have  been,  or  are  to  be,  in  turn  Arctic,  Temperate,  and  Tropical.  Mr.  Strange 
starts  with  a  great  impatience  of  what  he  calls  "  scenic  representations ''  and 
«  spasmodic  efforts  "  in  the  old-fashioned  notions  of  creation.  He  must  pardon 
us  if  we  show  ourselves  a  little  impatient  of  the  tremendous  drama  which  he 
calls  upon  us  to  admit  and  to  admire  in  their  stead. 

Mr.  Darwin  issues  a  new  edition  of  his  work  on  '*  Coral  Reefs."  Seldom 
has  a  single  stride  of  greater  importance  been  taken  in  terrestrial  physics  than 
that  which  was  marked  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Darwin's  work  on  coral  reefs 
thirty  years  ago.  A  whole  generation  of  geologists  has  since  grown  up  with 
the  advantage  of  entering  upon  their  studies  with  clear  and  settled  ideas  upon 
a  group  or  range  of  phenomena  largely  underlying  any  comprehensive  view  of 
the  formation  of  the  existing  earth-crust.  It  was  not  enough  to  have  learnt 
over  how  wide  an  area  of  the  globe  the  present  aspect  of  the  surface  is  due  to 
the  action  of  minute  submarine  organisms,  or  to  how  vast  a  depth  or  thickness 
the  growths  of  these  patient  workers  had  accumulated  during  untold  ages,  if 
science  was  still  unprepared  with  any  adequate  or  well-grounded  theory  to 
explain  the  mode  in  which  these  mighty  structures  were  gradually  piled  up, 
and  the  causes  which  determined  their  distribution  over  various  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface.  The  bold  and  original  generalisations  of  Mr.  Darwin  left  little 
room  for  doubt  in  any  reflecting  mind  that  the  theory  of  coral  formation  was 
thenceforth  to  take  its  place  among  the  established  certainties  of  science.  Con- 
troversies might  still  arise  over  matters  of  detail,  and  much  might  be  added  by 
•way  of  development,  and  even  of  correction,  to  the  views  laid  down  by  this 
eminent  naturalist.  But  for  the  main  hypothesis,  if  that  were  to  be  called  an 
hypothesis  which  with  most  men  of  science  was  accepted  as  an  attested  fact, 
nothing  remained  beyond  wider  expansion  or  more  explicit  enunciation.  Several 
points  of  much  interest  have  indeed  been  mooted  iu  the  intervening  period  by 
naturalists  of  note,  which  have  given  occasion  to  Mr.  Darwin  to  go  once  more 
over  the  ground  he  explored  with  such  good  results  a  generation  ago,  criticising 
with  his  usual  candour  and  close  logic  the  reasonings  of  later  writers,  and 
fortifying  with  new  arguments  and  a  fresh  array  of  facts  the  main  positions 
taken  up  by  him  in  his  original  treatise. 

'*  Lockyer's  Solar  Physics." — In  the  discoveries  of  late  years  that  specially 
refer  to  the  sun,  so  important  a  part  has  been  played  by  Mr.  Lockyer  that  this 
book  will  doubtless  be  received  with  eagerness  by  the  scientific  public,  who  will 
expect  to  find  it  as  comprehensive  and  authoritative  as  a  treatise  written  by  a 
thoroughly  competent  specialist  on  his  favourite  subject  should  be.  The  matter 
it  contains  is  so  valuable  that  few  will  regret  having  purchased  it,  but  never- 
theless it  illustrates  the  defects  that  may  be  expected  to  exist  in  a  work  written 
upon  a  branch  of  science  which  is  in  a  state  of  rapid  development,  by  one  of 
those  who  ore  prominently  working  at  it.  The  discoveries  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  writer's  name  are  treated  at  great  length,  while  other  parts  of 
the  subject  receive  only  cursory  treatment.     Moreover,  the  author  seldom 
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troubles  himself  to  secure  the  clearest  and  most  philoeophical  anangraaeot, 
begrudging,  no  doubt,  the  time  that  he  would  otherwise  hare  to  take  firom  hii. 
favourite  pursuit.  Some  two-thirds  of  the  Tolume  consist  of  reprints  of  artidai 
and  lectures  diffuse  in  style  and  elementary  in  matter,  pieced  together  with  t 
few  short  chapters  written  in  the  hope  of  making  the  account  a  continaoas  one. 
The  remainder  uf  the  book  consists  of  reprints,  with  notes,  of  the  original 
papers  contributed  by  Mr.  Lochyer  (alone  or  in  conjunction  with  others)  to  the 
Royal  Society  and  the  French  Academy.  These  are  thoroughly  acceptable,  and 
we  trust  that  other  specialists  will  follow  Mr.  Lockyer's  example,  even  before 
their  original  papers  are  sufficient  to  till  a  volume ;  for  in  no  more  effectual  wtj 
can  sound  scientific  knowledge  be  diffused  than  by  rendering  such  pi^ien 
accessible  to  the  scientific  public  generally,  instead  of  confining  them  to  a 
chosen  few, 

''  The  Moon ;  considered  as  a  Planet,  a  World,  and  a  Satellite,"  by  James 
Nasmyth  and  James  Carpenter.— The  problem  which  forms  the  subject-matter 
of  almost  the  whole  of  Messrs.  Nasmyth  and  Carpenter's  work  is  that  of 
accounting  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  moon's  surface.  They  barely  touch 
on  the  other  questions  of  interest  relating  to  the  moon.  These  peculiaritiea 
are  fortunately  of  a  very  definite  type ;  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  phenomena,  the  causes  of  which  they  are  seeking.  The  minor  details 
are  of  course  still  beyond  the  reach  of  even  telescopic  vision,  but  the 
shapes  of  the  vast  mountidn  chains  that  stud  the  surfiice,  and  are  its  most 
etrikiug  feature,  are  as  certainly  known,  and  their  dimensions  have  been  as 
accurately  measured,  as  the  most  fastidious  could  desire.  These  mountains  He 
but  seldom  in  chains  like  terrestrial  mountains;  usually  they  lie  round  the  edges 
of  vast  cratenform  depressions,  ranging  from  three  hundred  miles  in  diameter 
downwards.  The  great  majority  of  these  depressions  are  less  than  fifty  miks 
across,  but,  from  a  breadth  of  one  hundred  miles  to  one  eo  small  that  it  is 
scarcely  visible,  there  is  no  important  break  in  the  continuous  variation  of  their 
dimensions.  And  it  is  from  this  that  the  special  difficulty  of  the  pioblon  is 
felt  to  arise,  though  we  believe  that  in  some  future  time  it  will  be  pointed  teas 
the  main  source  of  its  simplicity.  That  the  smaller  of  these  depresnons  aie 
similar  in  nature  and  origin  to  ten*estrial  volcanic  craters  is  allowed  by  every 
one,  Mr.  Proctor  perhaps  excluded,  who  would  have  us  believe  that  they  aie  all 
the  marks  of  splashes  made  by  the  pelting  of  the  large  meteoric  masses  upon 
the  surface  of  the  moon  when  it  was  plastic— a  suggestion  which  we  would 
advise  him  to  index  under  the  title  "  Facetiss  **  in  his  next  edition^  to  save  his 
scientific  reputation  from  suffering  at  the  hands  of  those  who  are  too  dull  to 
recognise  a  joke.  But  all  are  not  equally  prepared  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
a  similar  origin  in  the  case  of  those  of  a  larger  size.  Even  omitting  the  largest 
of  all,  which  are  in  some  other  respects  exceptional,  there  are  many  of  these 
craters  that  measure  seventy  miles  across,  and  are  surrounded  by  mountains  of 
heights  up  to  eighteen  thousand  feet.  We  should  naturally  expect  Tolcanie 
disturbances  on  our  satellite  to  be  on  a  smaller  scale  than  those  upoo  our  own 
planct^yetwhat volcanicphenomenahave  we  that  can  comparein  scale  with  these? 
Our  craters  would  be  insignificant  objects  upon  the  moon,  scarcely  worth  map- 
ping down  on  our  lunar  charts.  And  yet  to  adopt  a  different  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  small  and  of  the  large  craters  is  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
almost  infallible  proof  of  likeness  of  origin  which  is  given  by  unbroken  con* 
tinuity  in  the  members  of  a  series. 

The  substance  of  Faraday's  lectures  on  the  **  Various  Forces  of  Nature  " 
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has  loDg  ere  this  been  presented  to  a  larger  audience  than  the  juyenile  throng 
who  hung  upon  his  lipe  at  the  Royal  Institution  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago. 
By  way  of  abstracts  or  epitomes,  more  or  less  full  and  accuratOi  the  lectures 
found  their  way  into  print  and  were  widely  disseminated.    The  time  that  has 
since  elapsed,  so  far  from  lessening  their  TsJue  or  diminishing  the  desirabl^ess 
of  having  them  once  more  set  forth  in  print,  makes  the  present  publication  the 
more  welcome  and  opportune,  especially  as  we  now  have  the  advantage  of 
seeing  them  in  an  authentic  shape,  taken  down  literatim  from  the  autiior's 
mouth,  and  passed  through  the  press  under  the  care  of  a  thorou  ghly  qualified 
editor.    The  lightest  utterances  of  this  Chrjsostom  of  scientific  lecturers  were 
of  pure  gold^  and  even  the  sparkles  of  his  eloquent  exposition  of  nature-^when, 
in  his  own  unafiected  language,  he  returned  to  his  second  childhood,  and  became 
again  as  it  were  young  amongst  the  young — ^were  something  more  thaii  tb^ 
transient  entertainment  of  an  afternoon  hour.    Simple  as  they  are,  and  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  any  young  person  or  even  child  of  average  intelligence,  these 
lectures  are  pregnant  with  meaning  to  a  degree  which  is  not  often  seen  in 
addresses  to  more  advanced  or  critical  audiences.    There  is  indeed  no  truer  test 
or  proof  uf  genius  in  a  teacher  than  this. power  of  combining  simplicity  with 
depth,  carrying  with  him  the  minds  and  sympathies  of  the  youngest  and  least 
mature  among  his  listeners,  without  wearying  auditors  of  advanced  culture  or 
no  longer  young.    For  those  whose  tastes  or  duties  lie  in  the  direction  of  oral 
teaching,  these  lectures  may  well  serve  as  an  example  how  best  to  reach  the 
youthful  understanding,  and  to  prepare  the  food  of  the  mind  for  the  easy 
assimilation  of  babes.  One  main  ingredient  in  the  pleasure  which  these  addresses 
originally  gave  is  indeed  to  be  enjoyed  no  more.    His  unrivalled  dexterity  and 
unfailing  skill  in  experiments  gave  to  Faraday's  lectures  a  charm  which  no  other 
teacher  of  science  had  possessed  since  Davy. 

Professor  Jevons's  "  Principles  of  Science  "  is  a  comprehenave  treatise 
containing  original  speculations  on  all,  or  almost  all,  of  the  capital  problems 
involved  in  the  theory  of  knowing.  His  chapter  on  the  "  Character  of  the 
Experimentalist  '^  is  not  the  least  interesting  in  the  book.  BufiTon  said  that 
^'  genius  is  patience,''  and  patience,  says  Professor  Jevons,  is  one  of  its  most 
constant  and  requisite  components.  But  no  one  should  suppose  that  patient 
labour  alone  will  invariably  lead  to  those  conspicuous  results  which  have  made 
the  names  of  the  great  discoverers  famous.  A  Newton  may  modestly  and 
sincerely  attribute  his  success  to  industry  and  patient  thought,  for  true  genius  is 
unconscious;  but  there  must  be  present  also  powers  of  intellect  beyond  what 
are  commonly  possessed  by  men.  Fertility  of  imagination  and  abundance  of 
guesses  are  among  the  qufdities  requisite  for  discovery.  The  errors  of  a  great 
mind  far  exceed  in  number  those  of  a  less  vigorous  one.  Kepler  and  Faraday 
are  here  cited  as  having  recorded  their  erroneous,  as  well  as  their  successful^ 
speculations.  Faraday's  mental  history  is  notable  as  showing  that  he  faced  a 
long  series  of  negative  experiments  without  being  daunted  or  discouraged. 
During  forty  years  the  conviction  that  some  relation  existed  between  magnetism 
and  light  floated  before  him,  and,  notwithstanding  repeated  failures,  he  never 
relinquished  his  search  after  this  unfound  relation.  It  was  at  last  revealed  to 
him  in  an  accidental  experiment.  Faraday  exemplifies  active  powers  of  imagi- 
nation, unbounded  license  of  theorising,  and  diligence  in  experimental  verification. 
Professor  Jevons,  while  holding  that  the  theory  of  evolution  is  a  highly 
probable  theory,  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  that  it  will  alter  our  theological 
views.    Its  results,  like  the  results  of  all  science,  must  be  limited  to  affirma^odi 
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We  cannot  difiprove  the  possibility  of  divine  interference  with  the  course  of 
nature.  Such  interference  might  arise  in  two  ways.  It  might  consist  in  the 
disclosure  of  the  existence  of  some  agent  or  spring  of  energy  previously  unknowDi 
but  which  effects  a  given  purpose  at  a  given  moment.  Or  the  same  power  which 
created  material  nature  might  create  additions  to  it,  or  annihilate  portions  which 
do  exist  Granting  that  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  a  Creator  who  is  at  once 
all-powerful  and  benevolent  is  surrounded  with  difficulties  verging  doeely  upon 
logical  contradiction,  we  are  equally  exposed  to  inexplicable  contradiction  in 
other  directions  of  thought.  Continuous  quantity,  e.g.,  leads  us  into  difficulties. 
Subdivide  as  we  will,  we  never  reach  the  absolute  as  defined  in  geometry.  But 
if  an  infinite  series  of  infinitely  small  quantities  is  thus  involved  in  all  our 
conceptions  of  magnitudes,  all  our  reasonings  about  the  universe,  its  component 
parts,  and  what  is  possible  in  it,  seem  to  be  overturned. 

We  quote  Mr.  Jevons's  concluding  sentence  in  his  own  words : — 
'<  Among  the  most  unquestionable  rules  of  scientific  method  is  the  law  that 
whatever  phenomenon  is,  is.  We  must  ignore  no  existence  whatever.  We 
-may  variously  explain  its  meaning  and  origin,  but  if  a  phenomenon  does  exist, 
it  demands  some  kind  of  explanation.  If,  then,  there  is  to  be  a  competition  for 
scientific  recognition,  the  world  without  us  must  yield  to  the  undoubted  exist- 
ence of  the  spirit  within.  Our  own  hopes  and  wishes  and  determinations  are 
the  most  undoubted  phenomena  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness.  If  men  do 
act,  feel,  and  live  as  if  they  were  not  merely  the  brief  product  of  a  casual  con- 
junction of  atoms,  but  the  instruments  of  a  far-reaching  purpose,  are  we  to 
record  all  other  phenomena  and  pass  over  these  P  We  investigate  tiie  instincts 
of  the  ant,  and  the  bee,  and  the  beaver,  and  discover  that  they  axe  led  by  an 
inscrutable  agency  to  work  towards  a  distant  purpose.  Let  us  be  faithful  to 
our  scientific  method,  and  investigate  also  those  instincts  of  the  human  mind 
by  which- man  is  led  to  work  as  if  the  approval  of  a  higher  being  were  the  aim 
of  Ufe."— Vol.  ii.  p.  470. 

"  Some  Leading  Principles  of  Political  Economy  newly  expounded." — Mr. 
Caimes  in  his  present  work  aims  at  restating  and  modifying  some  of  the  doctrines 
which  have  hitherto  passed  muster  as  established  principles.  He  brings  to  the 
task  a  remarkable  power  of  sustained  and  accurate  thought  upon  topics  which 
are  apt  to  bewilder  an  ordinary  brain ;  and  a  capacity  for  ludd  expression  which 
is  hardly  less  rare  and  admirable.  Mr.  Caimes  does  not,  like  some  recent  writers, 
countenance  any  economical  heresies.  On  the  most  important  point  discussed  in 
the  present  volume,  he  rather  endeavours  to  re-establish  the  orthodox  doctrine 
which  had  suffered  from  the  lapse  into  heterodoxy  of  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished expounders.  Mr.  Caimes  has  consistently  defended  the  claims  of 
Political  Economy  to  be  considered  as  a  science.  Mr.  Thomton,  partly  followed 
by  Mr.  Mill,  proposed  a  change  which,  from  this  point  of  view,  would  be  little 
lees  revolutionary  than  a  proposal  to  give  up  the  truth  of  the  laws  of  motion  in 
dynamical  treatises.  If  Mr.  Thomton's  criticisms  were  well  founded,  the 
treatises  of  Hicardo  and  of  Mr.  Mill  himself  would  be  fundamentally  erroneous. 
And,  therefore,  to  accept  those  criticisms  would  be  to  admit  that  the  sdenoe 
still  remained  to  be  founded,  if  indeed  a  science  were  possible.  Mr.  Caimea's 
criticisms  of  the  established  dogmas  is  of  a  different  nature.  He  holds  that 
oversights  have  been  mttde  and  disturbing  forces  neglected ;  and  that  by  making 
a  fuller  statement,  the  valuable  troths  already  discovered  may  be  preserved,  and 
theory  be  made  to  accommodate  itself  more  accurately  to  fSstcts.  His  present 
work  ia  divided  into  three  parts,  dealing  respectively  with  the  theories  of  Tslue, 
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of  labour  and  capital,  and  of  international  value.  The  last  chapter  contains  an 
admirable  investigation  of  4he  general  doctrine  of  international  trade,  illustrated 
by  some  very  instructive  remarks  upon  the  recent  industrial  development  of  the 
United  States.  We  would  fain  hope  that  some  of  the  Protectionists  of  that 
country  would  read  and  digest  Mr.  Caimes^s  criticism ;  but  we  much  fear  that 
they  require  to  be  educated  before  they  can  appreciate  his  arguments,  and  to 
be  rendered  less  selfish  before  tfaiey  would  admit  that  the  arguments,  however 
sound  in  themselves,  should  lead  them  to  prefer  national  welfare  to  personal 
profit 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  now  gathered  into  a  third  volume  of  *'  Essays : 
Scientific,  Political  and  Speculative,''  a  number  of  occasional  pieces,  ranging 
over  the  last  ten  years  in  date,  and  dealing  with  a  considerable  variety  of 
topics.  We  do  not  think  this  volume  will  be  found  equal  to  its  predecessors  in 
general  importance  and  interest.  One  of  the  best  Essays  is  that  on  the  ''  Orig^ 
of  Animal  Worship,''  where  Mr.  Spencer  carries  pre-historic  speculation  a  step 
further  back  than  had  previously  been  done.  It  was  already  established  that 
primitive  animal  worship  is  not  indiscriminate,  but  that  particular  tribes 
worship  particular  animals  from  whom  they  generally  believe  themselves  to  be 
descended.  Mr.  Spencer  considers  this  to  be  a  corruption  of  an  original  worship 
of  real  human  ancestors,  who  were  nicknamed  after  the  particular  animal.  As 
savage  dialects  are  hardly  capable  of  distinguishing  metaphor  from  reality,  the 
metaphorical  meaning  of  the  name  would  soon  be  forgotten,  and  the  animal 
itself  become  the  object  of  worship  and  the  reputed  ancestor  of  the  tribe.  The 
original  worship  of  ancestors  is  itself  ascribed  to  the  belief  in  a  double  or  other 
self,  which  is  capable  of  quitting  the  man  during  life  (ns  in  sleep  or  trances), 
and  which  lives  and  must  be  propitiated  after  the  man's  death.  This  belief  is 
produced  by  the  co-operation  of  various  causes,  of  which  dreams  are  set  down  as 
the  chief.  We  may  remark  that  the  importance  attached  to  the  evidence  of 
dreams  even  in  comparatively  modem  times  is  curiously  shown  by  Lucretius, 
who  treats  it  so  as  to  show  that  he  thought  it  one  of  the  most  formidable 
difficulties  he  had  to  meet.  The  reasons  here  given  by  Mr.  Spencer  apply  to 
other  objects  as  well  as  to  men,  and  equally  explain  the  primitive  attribution  of 
a  ghost  to  all  objects,  whether  living  or  not,  which  is  Imown  as  Fetichism,  or 
better,  Animism.  But  he  overlooks  the  generality  of  his  own  reasons,  and 
wants  to  derive  animism  in  a  round-about  way  from  animal-worship,  which 
seems  quite  unnecessary. 

In  his  collection  of  Lectures  and  Essays,  entitled  '<  Health  and  Education," 
Canon  Elingsley  does  not  share  the  gloomy  views  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  seems  to 
think  that  our  manufisictories  and  coal-mines,  and  other  abominations,  are  taking 
us  straight  to  perdition.  Mr.  Kingsley  rather  holds  that,  on  the  whole,  though 
with  many  drawbacks,  we  are  really  an  improvement  upon  our  forefathers.  But 
the  drawbacks  are  decidedly  heavy.  He  tells  us,  for  example,  in  a  paper 
called  "  Nausicaa  in  London,"  how  he  took  a  walk  through  the  streets  after 
visiting  the  marbles  of  the  British  Museum.  Admiring  the  marvellous  per- 
fection of  the  old  Greek  type,  he  seems  to  have  become  for  the  moment  a 
muscular  Pagan  rather  than  a  muscular  Christian.  And  it  must  be  granted 
that  the  drop  from  the  ideal  beauty  of  an  ancient  statue  to  the  concrete 
ugliness  of  modem  Londoners  is  a  rather  severe  one.  Here  and  there  he  might 
meet  one  of  the  healthy  English  girls  whose  slightly  exuberant  beauty  excites 
the  ridicule  and  the  envy  of  Parisians.  But  these  girls,  he  thinks,  were 
country-bred;   and  it  was  painful  to  ^yes  accustomed  to  stalwart  peasant 
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women  "  to  remark  the  exceedingly  small  ose  of  the  ayerage  young  woman." 
There  was  a  want  of  the  large  frames  which  can  support  healthy  brains  as  wdl 
as  large  muscles.  Then  he  groaned|  as  he  well  might  grouiy  over  high  heeli, 
and  chignons,  and  tight  stays^  and  compared  the  victims  of  those  atrocities  with 
the  passing  gipsy  with  stately  elastic  step  and  swinging  hip.  And  he  goes  on 
to  meditate  upoa  the  effects  of  drinking  too  much  tea  and  reading  too  many 
flimsy  novela,  and  general  craving  for  false  excitement  and  unhealthy  stunulsnts ; 
and  asksi  not  very  hopefully,  whether  our  young  women  brought  up  in  such 
fashions  will  he  much  the  better  for  having  a  little  Latin  and  Greek  drilled  into 
them  under  the  name  of  higher  education. 

Li  his  lucubrations  entitled  *'  Hours  in  a  Library/'  W.  Leslie  Stephen  gires 
us  his  opinions  concerning  many  great  reputations  in  literature.  He  provokes 
antagonism :  but  his  pleasant  s^le  and  acute  observation  will  not  fail  to  attract 
the  reader.  One  of  his  best  criticisms,  perhaps,  is  that  on  Hawthorne.  Mr. 
Stephen  has  a  theory  that  BEawthome's  poetry  was  fostered  rather  tiian  chedked 
by  his  living  in  an  unpoetical  country ;  and  liiis  sounds  probable  enouglu  Bat 
it  is  carrying  this  theory  to3  far  to  say  that  the  surroundings  of  Rome  are  '^  too 
romantic  for  a  romance  " ;  that  Hilda's  poetical  tower  in  ^  Transformation  "  ib 
really  less  poetical  than  Phoebe  Pyncheon's  garret.  A  slight  exaggeration  of 
this  would  lead  to  the  assertion  that  a  kitchen  would  make  a  better  background 
than  a  court  for  the  figure  of  Hamlet  Again,  the  writer  does  the  '^  Twice  Toii 
Tales  "  but  scant  justice  when  he  compares  them  to  Brummell's  failures.  They 
have  neither  the  full  grace  nor  the  full,  power  of  the -author's  later  and  eomr 
pleter  works ;  but  they  will  be  thought  by  his  admirers  to  have  far  greater  in- 
terest than  that  which  undoubtedly  they  do  also  possess^  of  ^  illustrating  hii 
intellectual  development."  Mr.  Stephen's  essay  on  Be  Quinoey  is  occupied  in 
great  part  with  discussing  that  writer's  daim  to  a  super- eminent  mastery  of  the 
English  language,  and  he  certainly  disputes  that  daim  with  great  suocesB, 
although  he  fully  admits  the  wonderfhl  music  and  beautiful  cadence  of  De 
Quincey*8  prose.  That  prose  ought  to  be  employed  as  a  musical  instrument  is, 
with  a  great  deal  of  reason,  denied.  Yet  its  employment  in  that  manner  led  to 
a  great  deal  of  beautiful  writing  by  De  Quincey. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  in  his  prelindnary  chapter  on 
'*  Leicester  Square,  its  Associations  and  its  Worthies,"  that  there  are  few  quarten 
of  London  richer  in  assodations  with  great  men  departed ;  and  he  has  done  well 
to  revive  their  memory  by  the  volume  now  before  us.  All  in  this  generation 
are  acquainted  with  Leicester  Square  in  what  might  be  called,  till  quite  latdy, 
its  decline  and  fall,  when  the  bastard  Byzantine  architecture  of  Wyld's  Great 
Globe  supplanted  the  squalid  garden,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  that  unhappy 
equestrian  statue,  only  to  be  removed  and  leave  the  wretched  endosure  still 
more  melancholy ;  but  few  are  aware  that  this  Square,  now  the  haunt  of  emi- 
grant foreigners  and  still  more  questionable  company,  was  once  the  abode  of 
Queens  and  great  nobles,  and,  after  them,  the  centre  where  English  Art  flourished 
in  the  studios  of  Hogarth  and  Reynolds,  where  Sdence  was  glorified  under  the 
roof  inhabited  by  Newton,  and  where  Surgery  was  ennobled  in  the  schools  of 
Hunter  and  Bell.  In  these  pages  the  reader  will  find  all  that  can  be  discovered 
as  to  the  fortunes  of  this  plot  of  London  earth,  worked  up  with  a  great  deal 
of  anecdote  more  or  less  connected,  or  unconnected,  with  it. 

«  Theology  in  the  English  Poets."— Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  has  struck  out  for 
himself  a  new  and  a  bold  course,  in  this  attempt  to  associate  pulpit  oratory  with 
literary  criticism.    Of  such  an  attempt  it  is  much  to  be  able  to  say  that,  in 
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spite  of  tbe  obivious  difficulties  surrounding  it,  the  result  has  been  a  Tolume 
which — judged  as  a  series  of  critical  essays,  not  as  sermons — is  always  interest- 
ing, and  often  both  suggestive  and  valuable. 

Conventional  pulpit  oratory  might  have  found  obvious  methods  for  treating 
such  a  subject ;  but  fortunately  Mr.  Brooke  has  avoided  the  most  dangerous  of 
these.  He  probably  perceived  that  an  examination  of  the  theological  opinions  or 
experiences  of  individual  English  poets,  however  pastorally  instructive  or  bio- 
graphically  interesting,  could  do  little  to  bring  religion  and  poetry  nearer  to  one 
another.  From  this  perversion  of  the  subject  he  is  consequently  free ;  but 
whether,  in  spite  of  the  interest  of  the  volume,  the  method  he  has  chosen  has 
been  completely  successful,  whether  it  is  one  the  further  pursuit  of  which  is 
desirable--on  tliese  points  we  must  confess  to  some  feeling  of  doubt 

Mr.  Brooke  disclaims,  at  the  outset,  any  intention  of  making  the  pulpit  a 
platform  for  poetical  criticism.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  disclaimer,  the  book,  if  it 
is  anything,  is  poetical  criticism  from  beginning  to  end :  unless  it  were  so  it 
would  lose  all  its  value.  So  far  the  disclaimer  holds  good,  that  mere  verbal 
criticism  is  avoided.  In  place  of  detail  Mr.  Brooke  has  chosen  for  the  purposes 
of  his  analysis  one  of  the  most  difficult  aspects  of  modem  poetry.  We  all  feel 
that  in  the  modem  phase  of  our  English  poetry  there  is  some  element  super- 
added to  the  more  conventional  pre-existing  types,  which  deepens  its  intensity 
and  widens  its  range ;  but  we  cannot  so  easily  find  a  name  for  it.  We  may  even 
doubt  whether  there  is  any  such  solidarity  in  the  mass  of  feelings  and  ideas, 
which  comprise  it  as  to  entitle  us  to  classify  them  under  one  name  at  all.  Yet 
we  believe  that,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  upshot  of  this  book  is  to 
affix  to  this  pervading  element  a  name,  and  to  make  that  name  theology. 
Mr.  Brooke  repudiates  in  one  passage  a  'Hheology  which  should  be  more 
intellectual  than  spiritual";  and  in  this  sentence  we  may  catch  the  key- 
note of  the  whole  book.  A  theology  which  should  not  be  intellectual  but 
spiritual — or,  in  other  words,  a  theology  which  is  of  the  heart  rather  than  of 
the  head — is  not,  it  will  be  noticed,  a  theology,  properly  so  called,  at  all.  Why 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  if  theology  in  its  strict  sense  is  too  scientific  for  poetry, 
do  you  not  take  the  kindred  word,  religion  ?  Because  the  latter  term  would 
have  been  even  more  inadequate  to  express  that  very  subtle  element  for  which 
Mr.  Brooke  wished — wishing,  as  we  think,  an  impossibility — to  find  some  single 
name.  Theology  might  be  too  scientific ;  but  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  wanted 
the  speculation  necessary  for  his  purpose.  Something  was  wanted  to  express 
the  intellectual  efibrt  linked  to  the  intense  emotion  which  is  the  prime  charac- 
teristic of  our  modem  poetry.  We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  choice  of 
the  term  was  not  uninfluenced,  unconsciously  it  may  be,  by  the  fact  that  the 
criticism  came  from  the  pulpit ;  and  perhaps  its  insufficiency  was  not  a  little 
cloaked  by  that  inconsequence  of  thought  upon  which  a  popular  lecturer  may 
safely  reckon  in  his  audience. 

We  have  to  note  an  important  production  of  one  of  our  most  conspicuous 
living  poets.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  Swinburne's  "  Bothwell "  is  a  poem 
of  a  very  high  character.  It  is  written  in  a  broad,  nervous  style.  Every  line 
bears  traces  of  power,  individuality,  and  vivid  imagination.  There  is  much 
energy  and  passion  in  the  book,  but  the  reader  will  be  agreeably  surprised  by 
Mr.  Swinbume's  new  moderation  and  sobriety.  The  versification,  while 
characteristically  supple  and  melodious,  also  attains,  in  spite  of  some  afiectations, 
to  sustained  strength  and  dignity.  Nevertheless  the  poem  is  too  long  and  too 
wordy.    The  ^yq  acts  of  <*  Bothwell "  are  about  equal  to  four  or  five  plays  of 
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Shakspeare  rolled  together.  There  are  single  speeches  in  it  which  are  as  long 
as  two  or  three  of  Shakspeare's  scenes.  Scarcely  any  of  the  characters  deign  to 
open  their  mouths  for  less  than  a  whole  page  or  two  of  talking,  and  some  of 
them  have  a  way  of  running  through  half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen  pages  without 
pausing  for  breath.  We  must  also  object  that  there  is  too  much  iteration  in  the 
picture  of  the  Queen.  Her  bursts  of  rage,  her  curses  of  her  enemieay  her  alterna- 
tions of  queenly  dignity  and  womanly  wile/her  fondling  of  her  stormy  loTeriare 
repeated  to  weariness.  The  most  tiresome  parts  of  the  poem  are  her  love  mes- 
sages to  BothwelL  There  is  perhaps  more  evidence  of  dramatic  capacity  in 
the  delineation  of  Damley  than  in  that  of  any  of  the  other  characters.  Mr. 
Swinburne  is  more  at  home  in  description  than  in  dramatic  evolution.  Here,  for 
example^  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  marriage  of  Mary  and  Bothwell : — 

Melville.  I  have  not  seen  for  any  chance  till  now 

So  changed  a  woman  in  the  face  as  she, 

Saving  with  extreme  sickness.    She  was  wed 

In  her  old  mourning  habits,  and  her  face 

As  deadly  as  were  they ;  the  soft  warm  joy 

That  laughed  in  its  fair  feature,  and  put  heart 

In  the  eyes  and  gracious  lips  as  to  salute 

All  others'  eyes  with  sweet  regardfulness, 

Looked  as  when  winds  have  worn  the  white-rose  leaf ; 

No  fire  between  her  eyelids,  and  no  flower 

In  the  April  of  her  cheeks ;  their  spring  acold. 

And  but  for  want  of  very  heart  to  weep 

They  had  been  rainier  than  they  were  forlorn. 
Hebries.  And  his  new  grace  of  Orkney  P 
Melville.  The  good  Duke 

Was  dumb  while  Adam  Bothwell  vdth  grave  lips 

Set  forth  the  scandal  of  his  lewd  life  past 

And  fair  faith  of  his  present  penitence, 

Whose  days  to  come  being  higher  than  his  past  place 

Should  expiate  those  gone  by,  and  their  good  works 

Atone  those  evil ;  hardly  twitched  his  eye 

Or  twinkled  half  his  thick  lip's  curve  of  hair, 

Listening ;  but  when  the  bishop  made  indeed 

His  large  hard  hand  with  hers  so  flowerlike  fast. 

He  seemed  as  'twere  for  pride  and  mighty  heart 

To  swell  and  shine  with  passion,  and  his  eye 

To  take  into  the  fire  of  its  red  look 

All  dangers  and  all  adverse  things  that  might 

Rise  out  of  days  unrisen,  to  bum  them  up 

With  its  great  heat  of  triumph ;  and  the  hand 

Fastening  on  hers  so  griped  it  that  her  lips 

Trembled,  and  turned  to  catch  the  smile  from  his. 

As  though  her  spirit  had  put  its  own  life  off 

And  sense  of  joy  or  property  of  pain 

To  close  with  his  alone ;  but  this  twin  smile 

Was  briefer  than  a  flash  or  gust  that  strikes 

And  is  not ;  for  the  next  word  was  not  said 

Ere  her  face  waned  again  to  winter-ward 
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As  a  moon  smitten,  and  her  answer  came 
As  words  from  dead  men  wickedly  wrung  forth 
By  craft  of  wizards^  forged  and  forceful  breath 
Which  hangs  on  lips  that  loath  it. 

"  Alexander  the  Great : "  a  Dramatic  Poem,  by  Aubrey  de  Vere.  Mr.  de 
Yere^s  former  poems  hardly  warranted  the  belief  that  so  much  poetic  power  lay 
in  him  as  this  drama  shows.  It  is  terse  as  well  as  full  of  beauty,  nervous  as 
well  as  rich  in  thought.  The  character  of  Alexander  grows  upon  us  as  we  read, 
till  it  fascinates  us  by  the  force  of  the  almost  unerring  yet  half-animal  intellect, 
and  that  imperious  self-will  which  it  displays.  The  only  thing  we  miss  that 
ought  to  be  in  the  poem,  is  a  fuller  delineation  of  the  passionate  and  single  de- 
Totion  to  his  friend,  Hephestion,  which  is  the  key  to  the  drama,  and  yet  rather 
assumed  in  it  than  painted.  The  picture  actually  painted  is  rather  that  of  an 
Alexander  in  whom  no  such  intense  personal  devotion  to  a  friend  would  have 
been  possible.  We  know  that  that  devotion  was  a  matter  of  history ;  on  its 
intensity  depends  an  essential  and  critical  element  of  the  drama ;  and  the  violent 
passion  resulting  from  the  wound  inflicted  by  death  on  that  overweening  devo- 
tion is  very  finely  painted ;  but  the  devotion  itself  is  not  shown  to  us,  is  hardly 
made  ,a  visible  thread  in  the  character  of  the  conqueror.  We  are  told  enough 
about  it,  but  hardly  made  to  see  how  it  belongs  to  the  character  itself.  In  a 
very  fine  conversation,  the  last  which  takes  place  between  Alexander  and  the 
friend  who  is  to  him  what  Patroclus  was  to  Achilles,  Alexander  confesses, — 

I  sometimes  think 
That  I  am  less  a  person  than  a  power, 
Some  engine  in  the  right  hand  of  the  gods. 
Some  fateful  wheel  that,  round  in  darkness  rolling, 
Knows  this — ^its  work ;  but  not  that  work's  far  scope. 
Hephestion,  what  is  life  P    My  life,  since  boyhood. 
Hath  been  an  agony  of  means  to  ends : 
An  ultimate  end  I  find  not    For  that  cause. 
On-reeling  in  the  oppression  of  a  void. 
At  times  I  welcome  what  I  once  scarce  brooked. 
The  opprobrium  of  blank  sleep. 

No  fantasies  of  style  or  mannerisms  interfere  with  the  plain  purpose  of  Mr. 
de  Vere's  work,  and  common  sense  balances  its  imaginative  power.  A  slight 
archaism  of  style  lends  illusion ;  but  the  poet  is  not  afraid  of  those  modem 
phrases  which  link  the  subject  of  his  drama  with  modem  thought.  Of  course 
faults  could  be  found  in  the  occasionally  rugged  rhythm,  and  here  and  there  a 
line  might  be  relieved  from  over- weight  of  meaning ;  but  in  a  work  like  this 
we  are  not  careful  to  note  trifling  imperfections. 

'^HorsQ  Hellenics." — ^In  the  eleven  essays  which  Professor  Blackie  has  pub- 
lished imder  the  above  title  he  takes  his  readers  over  a  large  and  varied  field 
of  disquisition ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  if  it  were  not  somewhat  ungracious 
to  do  so,  we  should  be  inclined  to  wish  for  a  little  more  uniformity  in  the  sub- 
jects of  his  lucubrations.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  dinner  of  too  many  courses ; 
and  after  one  has  been  taken  from  the  theology  of  Homer  to  the  principle  of 
onomatopoeia  in  language,  thence  to  the  agrarian  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  thence 
to  a  criticiism  on  accent  in  Greek  and  English,  one  rises  with  a  feeling  almost 
approaching  satiety  from  the  classical  repast.  Still,  it  may  reasonably  enough 
be  replied  that  this  result  is  easily  avoided  by  making  a  selection  from  the 
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dishes  before  us ;  and  in  this  case  of  couzse  their  yery  yaxiety  will  constitata 
their  highest  recommendation.  Equal  ezcelleiMse,  howerer,  they  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  possess ;  it  is  enough  that  their  merits  are  not  atrikiiiglj  unequl, 
and  that  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  is  that  some  of  PzofeBsor  Blackie's  essays, 
either  by  reason  of  their  subject  or  (though  this  we  admit  is  more  rarely  the 
case),  by  reason  of  its  treatment,  do  not  repay  perusal  so  well  as  others.  The 
real  value  of  the  book,  as  of  all  that  Mr.  Blackie  has  hitherto  done,  lies  in  the 
modem  Greek  part,  and  in  the  dealing  with  the  question  of  aooent. 

In  the  performance  of  his  task  of  providing  English  readers  with  a  worthy 
transcript  of  Sophocles,  Mr.  Campbell  could  have  found  no  better  field  in 
which  to  exhibit  his  author's  genius  and  his  own  aptitudes  than  the  instalment 
now  presented  to  us.  For  samples  of  neat  and  poetic  translation  we  may  take 
one  or  two  brief  excerpts;  the  first  is  from  the  speech  of  OEklipns  when  he  hss 
come  forth  from  the  palace-doors,  and  meets  the  Chorus,  with  the  gore  still 
streaming  from  his  maimed  eyes,  the  horror  of  his  situation  proToking  retro- 
spection, and  leading  him  to  dwdl  on  what  might  have  bden,  but  for  his  own  on- 
witting  acts.    In  the  first  place  he  justifiee  his  self-mutilation  (roi&vi*  iyw  niXi^a 

— yXi/Kw)  :— 

And  was  I  then. 
By  mine  own  process  branded  thus,  to  look 
On  Theban  faces  with  unaltered  mienP 
Nay  verily ;  but  had  there  been  a  way 
To  stop  the  hearing  fountain  through  the  ear, 
I  had  not  faltered,  but  had  closed  and  barred 
Each  gate  of  this  poor  body ;  deaf  and  blind ! 
So  thought  might  sweetly  dwell  at  rest  from  harm. 

And,  shortly  after,  he  breaks  out  into  a  pathetic  reminiscenoe  of  the  scene  of 
his  unintentional  parricide  :— 

0  cross-road  in  the  covert  of  the  glen, 

0  thicket  in  the  gorge  where  three  roads  met, 
Bedewed  by  these  my  hands  with  mine  own  blood, 
From  whence  I  sprang — have  you  forgotten  me  P 
Or  doth  some  memory  haunt  you  of  the  deeds 

1  did  before  you,  and  then  came  and  wrought 
Fresh  horrors  here  P 

The  introduction  to  Professor  Kennedy's  translation  of  the  "  Birds  of  Ari- 
stophanes," it  is  possible  to  speak  of  without  any  qualification.  It  is  a  most 
valuable  examination  of  the  various  theories  as  to  the  motive,  in  the  artistic 
sense,  of  this  comedy ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Kennedy  oondenma 
unhesitatingly  what  we  may  call  the  *'  high  politico-allegorical "  theory  first 
started  by  Professor  Siivem,  and  which  would  turn  this  plaineet-aailing  of 
comedies  into  an  elaborate  and  far-fetched  skit  on  the  Sicilian  expedition,  con- 
vert Cloudcuckoo  town  into  Syracuse,  the  hoopoe  into  Lamachus,  and  Iris  into 
^'  an  escaped  Peloponesian  galley." 

Humour  and  poetry  are  so  blended  together  in  the  ''Birds,"  the  web  of 
delicate  fancy  is  so  shot  everywhere  and  unexpectedly  with  the  strands  of 
mirth,  that  a  version  which  imperfectly  reflects  one  of  these  qualities  of  the 
original  can  hardly  do  justice  to  the  other;  but,  wherever  they  are  separable. 
Professor  Kennedy  is,  we  think,  far  more  successful  vrith  the  poetry  than  with 
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the  peculiar  humoor  of  his  author.  The  beautiful  ''  invocation  to  the  nightin- 
gale "  is  admirably  rendered ;  and  so  is  the  antode  ivfaifiov  <t>vKov  irrijo/v.  In 
the  latter  Professor  Kennedy  seems  to  have  most  thoroughly  caught  the 
fimciful  grace  of  the  original : — 

Happy  are  the  feathered  folk 
Who  in  winter  wear  no  cloak, 
And  the  summer  does  not  bum  us 
With  its  hot,  far-flashing,  furnace. 
But  in  flowery  meads  I  dwell, 
Lingering  oft  in  leafy  dell, 
When  the  inspired  cicala*s  gladness 
Swelling  into  sunny  madness 
Filleth  all  the  fervid  noon 
With  its  shrill  and  ceaseless  tune. 
But  throughout  the  wintry  day, 
In  some  hollow  cave  I  stay, 
With  the  mountain  nymphs  at  play ; 
Myrtle  berries,  spring-bedewed, 
White  and  tender,  are  my  food, 
And  a  thousand  delicacies 
From  the  gardens  of  the  Graces. 

Of  remarkable  novels  there  are  none  to  mention  this  year.  ''Patricia 
Kemball,'*  by  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton ;  "  A  Rose  in  June,"  by  Mrs.  Oliphant ;  "  Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd,"  by  Mr.  Hardy,  are  perhaps  those  that  have  received 
most  attention.  There  was  indeed  a  semi-political  squib  which,  early  in  the 
spring,  was  talked  of,  and  cried  up  in  some  quarters  a  great  deal  beyond  its 
deserts,  bearing  for  title  the  ^'  Fall  of  Prince  Florestan  of  Monaco :  by  Him- 
self." It  was  supposed  to  narrate  the  career  of  a  well-meaning  yoimg  man, 
called  from  an  English  University  education  to  rule  over  a  petty  continental 
State.  Its  authorship  was  anonymous,  and  led  to  much  rumour  and  specula- 
tion ;  but  we  must  consider  its  merit  to  have  been  very  unequal  to  the  tem-* 
porary  sensation  it  created,  and  the  sensation  itself  to  have  been  owing  rather 
to  its  magnificent  array  of  advertisement,  its  handsome  ^*  get  up,"  and  its  un- 
known origin,  than  to  any  remarkable  wit  or  acuteness  of  satire  in  its  composi- 
tion. Before  the  close  of  the  year,  however,  an  authentic  volume  of  royal 
lucubrations  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  **  Diary  kept  by  the  Shah  of  Persia 
during  his  visit  to  Europe  in  1873."  The  Shah  spent  fourteen  days  in  Russia, 
twenty  in  Germany  and  Belgium,  eighteen  in  England,  nineteen  in  France  and 
Switzerland,  nineteen  in  Italy  and  Austria,  and  eleven  in  Turkey,  occupying 
eleven  days  in  his  return  to  Persia  through  Georgia.  His  experience  in 
England  is  described  in  seventy-two  pages.  His  Majesty  was  very  observant, 
and  he  frequently  notes  the  means  and  style  of  living  of  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  mentioning  even  the  reputed  incomes  of  his  hosts.  The 
landing  at  Dover  and  the  railway  journey  to  London  are  minutely  described. 
He  was  greatly  astonished  at  the  vastness  of  London,  and  speaking  of  the 
arrival  at  Charing  Cross,  and  the  route  to  Buckingham  Palace,  says : — 

"  Both  sides  of  the  road,  the  roofs,  the  upper  storeys  of  the  houses,  were 
full  of  women,  men,  and  children,  who  exhibited  much  joy  and  pleasure  by 
shouting  hurrahs,  by  waving  handkerchiefs,  by  clapping  hands.  It  was  a  sms 
prising  turmoil.    I  saluted  incessantly  with  head  and  hands.    The  crowd  of 
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spectators  was  never-endingr.  The  population  of  the  city  is  eaid  to  he  over 
eight  crores  (four  millions)  of  souls.  It  has  most  lovely  women.  The  noble- 
ness, the  greatness,  the  gravity,  and  sedateness  of  the  women  and  men  shine  out 
from  their  countenances.  One  sees  and  comprehends  that  they  are  a  great 
people,  and  that  the  Lord  of  the  Universe  has  hestowed  upon  them  power  and 
might,  sense  and  wisdom,  and  enlightenment.  Thus  it  is  that  they  have  con- 
quered a  country  like  India,  and  hold  important  possessions  in  America  and  else- 
where in  the  world.  Their  soldiers  are  very  strong  of  frame  and  beautifully 
attired ;  their  armour- wearing  household  cavalry  are  very  strong  and  hand£ome 
young  men,  exquisitely  dressed,  like  the  cavalry  in  Russia.  Their  horses  are 
very  fine  and  strong,  but  their  number  is  few.  They  are  but  four  regiments,  esdi 
of  four  hundred  men." 

Nothing  pleased  his  Majesty  more  than  his  visit  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  "  In 
front  of  the  building  a  tent  was  pitched.  Prince  Alfred,  the  lady  Princessea, 
and  nobles  were  waiting  for  us  there ;  and  they  had  prepared  fruit,  ices,  and  the 
like.  We  tarried  there  a  few  minutes,  until  the  Heir- Apparent  of  England,  the 
Heir-Apparent  of  Eussia,  their  wives,  and  others  arrived.  We  then  took  the 
hand  of  the  wife  of  the  English  Heir-Apparent,  and  entered  the  building.  A 
wonderful  assembly  came  in  view.  On  each  side  of  our  path  they  had  arranged 
chairs,  on  which  beautiful  women  in  splendid  attire,  with  men,  were  seated  in 
rows,  leaving  a  space  through  which  we  were  to  pass,  so  that  it  was  necessary 
to  traverse  the  whole  of  them.  The  palace  is  of  iron  and  crystaL  It  is  so  lofty 
and  spacious  that  this  evening  40,000  individuals  came  here  with  tickets.  Well, 
we  went  to  the  centre  of  the  building,  which  has  a  lofty  arcade.  In  the  middle 
of  the  arcade  there  is  a  basin  of  water,  made  to  represent  natural  rocks  and 
mountains,  with  a  beautiful  fountain,  from  which  water  flowed  plentifully.  On 
the  left-hand  side  there  was  a  gallery  with  steps  to  it,  at  the  top  of  which  was 
a  balcony  with  many  chairs  arranged  in  it.  I,  the  Heirs- Apparent,  their  wives, 
the  lady  Princesses,  and  the  Princes,  all  sat  down  there.  Facing  us  there  was 
a  large  organ,  similar  to  the  one  in  the  Albert  Hall.  There  were  also  a  nume- 
rous orchestra  and  singers.  They  played,  they  sang,  and  such  an  assembly  was 
there  in  that  place,  above  and  below,  around  and  on  all  sides,  seated  on  chairs, 
that  one's  eyes  were  dazzled.''  He  then  describes  the  various  performances  of 
the  gymnasts,  &c.  His  valedictory  reflections  are  complimentary  to  our  nation. 
'<  Well ;  had  we  the  wish  to  write  as  they  deserve  all  the  particulars  of  the 
City  of  London,  or  of  all  England,  we  should  have  to  write  a  voluminous  his- 
tory of  England ;  but,  during  a  stay  of  only  eighteen  days  in  London  it  really  has 
not  been  possible  to  write  more  than  we  have  done.  In  justice  (we  can  but  say 
that),  the  demeanour  of  the  English,  and  everything  of  theirs,  is  extremely  well 
regulated  and  governed,  and  admirable.  In  respect  to  populousness,  the  wealth 
of  the  people,  the  commerce,  the  arts,  business,  and  dolcefar  mente,  they  are  the 
chief  of  all  nations." 

The  last  book  of  the  year  which  attracted  special  notice,  and  one  which 
from  its  subject  and  the  circumstances  of  its  publication  will  perhaps  be  remem- 
bered almost  more  enduringly  than  any  other  on  our  record,  was  the  "  Last 
Jouraals  of  David  Livingstone  in  Central  Africa,  from  1865  to  his  death.  Con- 
tinued by  a  narrative  of  his  last  moments  and  sufierings,  obtained  from  his 
faithful  servants  Chuma  and  Susi."  By  Horace  Waller,  F.R.Q.S.  The  great 
traveller  persistently  made  notes  during  his  seven  years  of  wandering,  with  the 
exception  of  one  short  period  of  distress  and  confusion.  Besides  the  papers 
which  were  brought  back  by  Mr.  Stanley,  the  original  note-books  up  till  the 
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time  of  his  death  were  preserved  and  brought  back  by  his  faithful  native  ser- 
vants. Mr.  Waller  has  thus  been  able  to  put  together  a  very  complete  history, 
lie  deserves  great  praise  for  the  excellence  of  his  editing,  which  )  as  evidently 
been  a  labour  of  love.  No  editing,  however,  can  possibly  do  for  us  what 
Livingstone  could  have  done  himself.  At  best  we  must  be  content  with  re- 
ceiving the  raw  materials  of  a  book  of  travels  instead  of  the  complete  book. 
Many  brief  hints  would  have  been  expanded.  A  general  description  of  the 
features  of  a  district  or  the  habits  of  a  tribe  would  have  summed  up  a  series  of 
detached  remarks.  And,  in  particular,  we  should  have  had  a  more  complete 
statement  of  the  principles  by  which  Livingstone  was  guided  in  hb  explorations. 
It  is  of  course  not  difficult  to  understand  his  general  purpose;  but  here  and 
there  we  should  have  been  glad  to  know  what  were  the  precise  considerations 
which  determined  the  dii*ection  of  his  wanderings.  The  absence  of  such  ex- 
planations helps  to  give  a  rather  melancholy  character  to  the  book.  Livingstone 
seems  in  it  to  be  suffering  under  a  kind  of  waking  nightmare.  The  indomitable 
will  is  always  present ;  but  it  is  no  longer  able  to  overcome  the  oppressive 
weight  of  obstiicles.  As  in  a  dream^  the  traveller  is  constantly  struggling  to 
move,  and  can  yet  make  no  continuous  progress.  And,  as  in  a  dream,  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  hideous  scenes  of  grotesque  cruelty  which  increase  his  misery,  but 
leave  him  utterly  powerless  to  interfere.  His  course  seems  to  be  directed  by 
external  fate  rather  than  to  conform  to  any  wishes  of  his  own.  His  frequent 
helplessness  owing  to  the  desertion  of  his  servants  and  the  bad  fidth  of  the 
Arab  traders,  his  almost  ceaseless  sufferings  from  various  forms  of  disease,  his 
compulsory  detentions  for  weeks  and  months  in  remote  villages,  are  painful  in 
the  reading,  though  they  increase  our  admiration  of  the  dogged  courage  which 
bore  him  through  them  all. 

A  few  dates  may  help  to  make  the  general  outline  of  the  story  more 
intelligible.  Livingstone  left  the  coast  on  April  7,  1866.  Four  months' 
travelling  took  him  to  the  Lake  Nyassa,  the  scene  of  some  of  his  earlier  ex- 
plorations ;  he  went  round  the  south  end  of  the  lake ;  and  the  year  1867  was 
consumed  in  a  long  march  through  intricate  mountain  ranges  to  the  south  end 
of  Tanganyika,  and  thence,  nearly  due  west,  to  the  lake  Moero,  formed  by  the 
River  Luapula,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  upper  course  of  the  Nile.  After 
a  long  stay  with  a  native  chief  near  the  shores  of  this  lake,  he  struck  south- 
wards to  the  larger  Lake  Bangweolo,  from  which  the  Luapula  issues.  This  was 
reached  in  the  middle  of  1808,  and  the  remainder  of  that  year  and  the  beginning 
of  1869  were  occupied  in  a  return  to  Lake  Tanganyika  and  Ujiji.  Ill  the 
autumn  of  18C9  he  started  again  due  east,  into  the  hitherto  unexplored  Man- 
yuema  country.  Two  years  passed  away  in  this  region  ;  till  at  last  he  retired 
exhausted  and  destitute  to  Ujiji,  and  there  met  Mr.  Stanley  in  October  1871, 
"With  Mr.  Stanley  he  visited  the  head  of  Tanganyika;  and  afterwards  waited 
for  supplies  during  a  great  part  of  1872.  In  the  autumn  he  started  once  more 
to  the  south  to  complete  his  exploration  of  the  great  Bangweolo  lake,  and, 
whilst  passing  round  its  southern  shore,  he  fell  ill,  and  died  on  May  1,  1873. 
His  followers  completed  the  circuit  of  the  lake,  carrying  his  body  with  them, 
and,  as  we  know,  returned  successfully  to  the  coast. 
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Though  by  no  meaiu  to  be  classed  as  first-rate,  the  Royal  Academy  ExhilntioB 
this  yenr  possesses  undoubtedly  more  pictures  of  intereet  and  Talue  than  its 
predecessor.  As  one  of  its  critics  reknarked :  ^  An  improyed  artistic  spirit  is  gn- 
dually  making  itself  felt  in  the  product  of  every  school,  and  although  this  is  not 
in  itself  sufficient  to  ensure  a  great  achievement,  it  exexdaes  a  welcome  coDtiol 
over  expression,  and  gives  even  to  the  most  prosaic  theme  a  measors  of 
pictorial  worth.  The  improvement  is  more  noticeable  in  colour  than  deagD. 
There  are  signs  of  an  earnest  endeavour  to  select  individual  hues  of  greiter 
purity,  and  to  dispose  them  in  more  harmonious  relation ;  so  that  in  sevenl 
instances  subjects  taken  from  modem  life,  and  of  quite  realistic  signifiicance^  are 
treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  some  attraction  for  those  who  caie  little 
for  the  social  or  moral  lessons  they  have  to  teach.  This  ia  an  advance  of  the 
highest  importance  to  English  art,  for  it  is  through  increased  knowledge 
in  matters  that  concern  the  technical  side  of  painting  rather  than  by  inj 
other  means,  that  we  must  look  for  a  better  understanding  of  more  importut 
things."  Coming  to  particular  pictures,  there  was  one  which  attracted 
attention  more  than  any  other  in  the  room.  Whether  the  dense  crowd 
which  day  by  day  clustered  round  it,  was  called  together  by  its  intrinsic  merits, 
or  by  the  fact  that  the  artist  was  a  lady  and  young  in  years,  or  by  the  marked 
encomiums  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  speech  at  the  fiojil 
Academy's  opening  dinner,  may  be  matter  of  mixed  opinion.  Still,  so  it  wu 
that  the  picture  of  the  Burlington  House  exhibition  this  season  was  unqaestioD- 
ably  Miss  Thompson's  ^^  Calling  the  Roll  after  an  Engagement."  Miss  Thomp* 
son  had  already  been  favourably  known  in  the  Dudley  GaUery;  bnt  her 
achievement  on  the  present  occasion  was  a  surprise.  The  subject  may  be  thus 
described.  After  an  engagement  in  the  Crimea,  an  officer  on  horseback  meeti^ 
on  the  field  of  battle,  the  sergeant  with  the  muster-roll ;  the  story  to  be  told  if 
evidently  very  sad ;  many  are  the  missing  and  the  dead,  and  the  men  who 
remain  to  answer  to  their  names  bear  marks  of  rough  service.  Half  covered  in 
the  snow  lies  a  dead  soldier,  and  over  him,  with  bowed  head  and  clenched 
hands,  stands  his  comrade,  a  picture  of  desolation.  It  is  impossible  for  a  nana- 
tive  to  be  told  more  simply,  truly,  or  pathetically ;  the  incidents-  touch  the 
heart,  the  drawing  and  the  execution  go  direct  to  nature.  And  the  merit  of  the 
picture  is  the  more  genuine,  because  the  grouping  and  colouring  are  necesavily 
monotonous.  The  snow-covered  ground  and  the  row  of  bear-skin  hats  and  gny 
greatcoats  lend  no  adventitious  charms  to  the  efiect.  At  the  Academy  dinner, 
in  the  course  of  the  speeches  made  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  the  military  accuracy  of  the  picture  both  in  grouping  and  ezpxearion, 
was  specially  dwelt  upon.  In  the  newspapers  afterwards  a  brisk  controversy  wu 
carried  on  between  Miss  Thompson  and  her  critics,  as  to  the  order  in  which  a 
horse's  footsteps  naturally  proceed :  a  question  which  it  was  curious  to  see  how 
little  observation  could  decide. 

Next  to  the  picture  by  Miss  Thompson,  some  contributed  by  Millais  attmcted 
the  most  attention.  Two  landscapes  in  the  first  gallery,  and  a  large  figoze- 
subject  in  a  place  of  honour  in  the  large  room,  might  be  said  to  show  at  its 
highest  point  the  artist's  marvellous  capability  in  producing  illusion  and  in  pre* 
senting  a  scene  in  such  a  way  as  to  impress  us  at  once  with  the  sense  of  a  ahaip 
and  close  contact  with  reaUty,  and  of  a  craft  apt  for  every  difficulty  of  execution. 
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One  of  the  landscapes  is  a  fir  wood,  where  a  few  tree  trunks  are  set  against  a 
silent  sky ;  and  the  other,  called'  '*  Winter  Fuel/'  is  a  view  of  distant  wooded 
cliffy  brown  with  the  tints  of  late  autumn,  an  intervening  space  of  grass  still 
yividly  green,  and  a  foreground  of  hewn  branches  of  the  silver  birch.  No 
other  painter  of  this  or,  perhaps,  of]  any  time,  could  trace  with  such  calm  assu- 
rance of  technical  power  the  forms  of  the  spine-shaped  leaves  of  the  fir,  or  give 
the  startling  sense  of  solidity  to  the  curious  patterns  upon  the  bark ;  while,  in 
regard  to  colour,  there  is  in  the  first-named  landscape  the  difficult  blue  of  the 
sky,  in  its  way  a  triumph  of  painting,  and  in  the  second  the  brilliant  confiict  of 
sti*ong  tints  in  the  red  of  the  child's  cloak,  the  green  of  the  meadow,  and  the 
radiant  hues  of  the  boughs  upon  the  waggon.  The  amazing  literalness  of 
realisation,  apart  from  that  insight  of  imagination  which  is  ever  a  gift  of 
Mr.  Millais,  strikes  us  in  both  these  pictures,  as  well  as  in  the  figure-piece 
entitled  the  ''North  West  Passage."  The  scene  we  have  before  us  here,  is  the 
humble  sitting-room  of  a  retired  sailor  (the  portrait  is  said  to  be  that  of  Lord 
Byron's  friend,  Trelawny),  an  old  whiding  captain,  or  it  may  be  an  ancient 
marin3r  who  has  served  in  some  of  the  voyages  of  Arctic  exploration,  as  we 
infer  from  the  picture  of  a  ship  beset  by  ice,  which  hangs  on  his  wall,  beside  a 
full-length  print  of  Nelson.  The  old  sailor  sits  in  his  chair,  v^ith  a  glass  of 
steaming,  mahogany-coloured  grog  at  his  elbow,  while  his  granddaughter 
reads  to  him,  out  of  one  of  his  old  logbooks,  the  record  of  the  voyage  in  which 
he  was  beset  in  the  pack,  as  set  forth  in  the  picture  over  the  reader's  head.  As 
she  reads,  the  recollection  of  the  perils  of  the  ice  has  passed  into  the  thought 
how  they  might  and  should  be  baffied,  and  with  a  clenched  fist  he  emphasises 
his  words,  ^*  It  might  be  done,  and  England  should  do  it"  An  old  Union  Jack 
in  the  comer  of  the  room  (for  hoisting  on  a  fiagstaff  in  the  garden  on  great  naval 
anniversaries) ;  the  chart  of  the  Arctic  regions  open  on  the  table ;  the  soiled  old 
logbooks  piled  in  the  comer  under  the  window  that  opens  on  the  sea,  on  whose 
quiet,  grey  surface  a  pilot  cutter  is  tacking ;  some  dafibdils  and  jonquils  in  a 
blue-and-white  jug  on  the  table,  help  to  point  the  meaning  of  the  picture— one 
of  the  most  vigorous  and  complete  yet  exhibited  by  this  painter. 

"  The  Picture  Gallery,"  by  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  in  several  important  respects 
must  be  reckoned  the  strongest  work  of  the  year.  No  other  work  in  the  gallery 
shows  such  mastery  in  the  management  of  light,  which  is  here  sodelicatelydiffused 
over  his  subject  as  almost  to  banish  the  use  of  shadow,  and  yet  to  leave  the 
figures  solidly  disposed  in  their  space.  The  picture  gallery  represented  is  of  an 
antique  type,  and  there  are  Eoman  names  affixed  to  the  works  on  the  walls. 
In  the  foreground  a  group  is  gathered  round  a  small  design,  set  upon  an  easel  so 
as  to  bring  the  faces  of  the  connoisseurs  into  full  view,  A  young  man  bends 
forward  eagerly,  a  beautiful  face  looks  over  his  shoulder,  and  further  back  there 
is  an  old  man  standing  with  his  hand  extended,  as  if  in  emphasis  of  some  point 
of  discussion.  We  can  recall  no  picture  of  these  later  days  where  a  subject  of 
such  simple  significance  has  been  rendered  with  so  much  regard  to  beauty.  It 
has  sometimes  been  urged  against  Mr.  Tadema's  studies  of  the  antique  world 
that  they  lack  reality.  There  is  no  lack  of  reality  here.  *But  besides  the  im- 
pression of  actual  portraiture,  we  have  the  most  delicate  pattem,  made  up  of 
precious  and  exquisite  tints.  Mr.  Tadema  has  the  art  of  choosing  his  colours 
in  such  a  way  that  each  separate  hue  seems  like  a  discovery.  There  is  no 
common  element  in  the  whole  scheme. 

Mr.  Boughton  has  seldom  been  so  happy  as  in ''  Qod  speed  I  Pilgrims  setting 
out  for  Canterbury ;  time  of  Chi^ucer."    The  reading  of  the  story  is  unhack- 
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neyed ;  it  Lb  wholly  unlike  the  componti(m8  of  Stotiiard,  Blake,  and  othezt.  Tke 
picture  may  be  said  to  rely  on  the  multiplication  of  incident^  episode,  and  bf- 
play ;  several  of  the  characters,  forsaking  the  beaten  path,  betake  themaelfei 
to  tiie  springtide  meadows ;  the  liquid  air  and  the  budding  trees  are  of  tlie 
vernal  time  which  the  poet  loved  so  well ;  indeed  we  may  fancy  that  Chauoer'i 
favourite  daisy  springs  beneath  the  pilgrims'  feet.  In  the  foreground,  a  pret^ 
girl  offers  a  draught  of  water  to  a  youth  whose  weary  journey  seems  likely  to 
end  in  a  pilgrimage  of  love.  The  eye  is  pleasantly  carried  hither  and  thither 
among  a  company  who  wander  as  they  list  through  a  compositiun  arranged  rather 
after  the  older  plan  than  according  to  our  more  concentrated  modem  method. 

Mr.  Frith*8  procession  picture,  entitled  ''Blessing  the  Little  Children,*  iii 
prominent  picture  of  the  Exhibition,  and  deserves  mention.  The  oompositioii,  in 
spite  of  its  semi-sacred  character,  is  as  amusing  as  a  profane  medley.  It  ib  true 
that  a  bishop  in  mitre  and  full  canonicals  stands  as  the  centre,  around  which 
throng  mothers  with  children  in  arms,  girls  in  gala  costumes,  and  boyi  on 
crutches.  And  the  painter  has  done  his  best  to  concentrate  attention  on  the 
main  action ;  but  the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  inevitably  distracted  by  cniioot 
incidents  and  comic  by-play,  until  it  at  last  wanders,  inadvertently,  fiar  away  op 
the  street  along  which  the  bannered  procession  slowly  toils  its  way.  It  mut 
be  admitted  that  maoy  of  the  characters  are  true  to  the  life ;  in  fact,  charactif 
is  the  painter's  strong  point. 

Some  persons  prophesy  the  impending  decay  of  our  English  schooL  Thej 
see  in  the  preponderance  of  costume  over  character,  in  the  preference  given  to 
accidents  rather  than  to  essentials,  in  the  love  of  decorative  allurement  insteid 
of  elevated  motive,  signs  of  that  luxury  and  intoxication  which  have  ever  proved 
fatal  to  art  And  certainly  it  were  easy  to  adduce  from  the  Academy  evidence 
in  support  of  this  discom'aging  view ;  artists  are  found  on  every  side  to  plaj 
superficially  with  their  subjects ;  thus  Mr,  Frith,  K.A.,  quoting  the  lines  of 
.Tames  Montgomery, ''  prayer  is  the  burden  of  a  sigh,'* ''  the  upward  glancing  of 
an  eye,''  is  content  with  a  sentiment  skin-deep  only.  The  lady  here  chosen  to 
personify  '^  Prayer"  might  adorn  a  balcony  at  a  carnival,  or  a  window  at  a  boat* 
race.    The  head,  which  is  cleanly  and  smoothly  painted,  is  soulless. 

Almost  the  only  effort  in  the  way  of  religious  art,  worthy  of  serious  consi- 
deration, is  the  ^'  Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  by  Mr.  Herbert,  R.A.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  the  cave  of  the  rock  over  which  now  stands  the  Church  of  the  Nativity. 
Beneath  stretch  the  hills  and  the  olive-clad  valleys  of  Bethlehem.  The  mooo 
is  still  up,  yet  it  is  not  night,  for  the  dawn  approaches,  and  silver  light  illumines 
the  cavern  where  the  three  kings  present  their  gifts  to  the  Infiemt  and  the 
Mother.  The  artist  in  his  treatment  tries  to  effect  a  compromise  between  old 
and  new  schools,  between  traditional  art  and  actual  nature.  The  success  of  the 
attempt  is  not  quite  assured ;  nature  would  be  nearer  to  reality,  and  traditioo 
would  retain  more  of  the  halo  of  sanctity. 

Mr.  Armitage,  E.A.,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  M.  Delaroche  and 
M.  Flandrin,  indulges  in  "  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women  of  Ancient  Greece."  This 
frieze-like  composition,  evidently  designed  for  mural  decoration,  comprises 
Pandora  with  her  box,  Cleopatra  with  the  asp,  also  Helen,  Sappho,  Aspasia, 
and  others.  The  style,  as  a  matter  of  course,  inclines  to  the  classic  and 
statuesque ;  the  arrangement  relies  on  proportion  and  defined  interval,  prindpleB 
of  composition  which  Greek  artists  are  said  to  have  derived  from  Pythagoras.  Yet 
these  principles,  which  are  supposed  to  lie  at  the  root  of  beauty,  are  not  here 
supreme ;  in  other  words,  this  company  of  fair  women  are  scarcely  £air  enough. 
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Also  in  the  Lecture-room^  in  a  central  place  upon  the  line,  hangs 
Mr.  Leighton*8  massiTe  and  majestic  figure — "  Cljtemnestra  from  the  hattler 
xnents  of  Argos  watches  for  the  heacon-fires  which  are  to  announce  the  return 
of  Agamemnon.''  The  pose  is  immobile  and  statuesque.  Clytenmestra  stands 
firm  and  erect  as  a  column,  stem  is  her  mien  and  calm  her  eye,  and  from  her 
shoulders  fall,  in  graceful  lines,  draperies  which  clothe  the  figure  fully  as  in 
the  ancient  statues  of  Minerva  and  Pudicitia.  The  light  within  the  picture  is 
fiqpectral ;  indeed  the  figure  is  so  cold  that  we  might  almost  imagine  flesh  had 
been  changed  into  stone. 

Of  contrasted  gloom  and  gladness  we  want  no  better  type  than  Mr.  E.  M, 
"Ward's  "  Marie  Antoinette"  sleeping  her  last  sleep  before  mounting  the  tumbril, 
•with  the  remains  of  her  last  meal  by  her  pallet — and  lying  on  a  stool,  still 
nearer,  the  tresses  of  her  hair,  prematurely  blanched,  with  the  letter  meant  to 
be  sent  with  them  to  Madame  Elizabeth  for  the  children  she  was  never  to  see 
on  earth  again ;  and  Mr.  Horsley's  "  Sunny  Effects,"  a  happy  lover  about  to 
avail  himself  of  the  chance  of  winning  a  pair  of  gloves  on  the  lips  of  his  lady- 
love, who  has  dropped  asleep  in  the  drowsy  warmth  of  a  storied  bay  window  in 
the  old  baronial  hall.  It  is  in  such  glimpses  into  a  pleasant  past  that  we  recog- 
nise Mr.  Horsley,  rather  than  in  the  great  picture  of  the  "  Healing  Mercies  of 
Christ,"  in  Gallery  II.,  painted  at  the  request  of  Sir  William  Tite,  and,  in 
accordance  with  his  intention,  to  be  presented  to  the  Chapel  of  St  Thomas's 
Hospital.  The  painter,  in  his  composition,  has  gathered  around  the  healer  all 
the  leading  examples  of  his  healing  powers  —  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  the 
widow's  son  of  Nain,  the  cripple  of  the  wayside,  the  demoniac  of  the  tombs,  the 
paralysed  and  halt  and  blind  of  the  synagogue,  and  the  leper  of  Capernaum. 

A  careful  study  of  Mr.  Leighton's  "  Antique  Juggling  Girl "  disappoints 
the  first  impression  of  its  beauty.  The  scheme  of  the  picture,  with  a  single  nude 
figure  set  in  warm  sunlight  that  is  evenly  diffused  in  delicate  modulations  of 
tolour,  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  specially  fitted  to  exhibit  the.  painter's  most 
graceful  accomplishments,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  the  charm  is  perfectly  pre- 
served. In  the  painting  of  the  flesh  and  in  the  decorative  treatment  of  all  that 
surrounds  the  figure  there  is  little  to  desire ;  the  sense  of  failure  attaches  only 
to  the  figure  itself.  An  attempt  to  secure  the  loveliness  of  repose  in  outline,  has 
fettered  in  some  way  the  sense  of  movement,  so  that  we  do  not  feel  that  the 
painter  has  caught  a  moment  of  repose  in  the  swift  play  of  the  arms,  but  that 
they  are  rigidly  disposed  in  an  attitude  that  needs  some  other  explanation ; 
while,  as  regards  other  parts  of  the  figure,  the  modelling  of  the  lower  limbs  does 
not  suggest  nobility  of  form.  In  the  "  Moorish  Garden :  a  Dream  of  Granada' 
the  imagination  of  the  painter  moves  with  less  restraint.  Here  the  elements 
of  a  beautiful  design  seem  to  be  kept  in  control  by  the  subtle  influence  of  music 
heard  remotely.  The  stately  peacocks  pass  softly  across  the  foreground,  the 
stream  slips  quietly  through  its  trim  garden  banks,  and  the  sense  of  recollected 
things  seen  dimly  in  the  fixed  image  of  a  dream  is  preserved  in  the  subdued 
harmony  of  colour,  where  not  even  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  birds'  plumage  are 
permitted  to  disturb  the  shadowed  calm  and  stillness.  In  this  work  and  in  the 
view  of  the  "  Jews'  Quarter  in  Damascus  "  Mr.  Leighton  is  seen  at  his  best 

The  "  Prometheus  Bound  "  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond  may  be  pronounced  the 
most  ambitious  attempt  in  the  gallery.  It  is  fair  to  note  the  fitness  and  im- 
pressiveness  of  all  that  is  accessory  to  the  central  figure,  the  wild  birds  floating 
with  free  wings  around  the  imprisoned  hero,  and  the  deep  gulf  of  sea  that  lies 
far  below,  lit  by  a  waning  sun  and  dimly  rising  moon.    But  the  figure  itself 
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scarcely  sustains  the  grand  purpose  towards  which  all  these  other  elements  aK 
directed.  It  was,  before  all  things,  necesbary  in  such  a  subject  that  the  splendid 
might  and  nobility  of  Prometheus  himself  should  in  some  way  be  made  supeiiaz 
to  any  accidents  of  fate.  The  majestic  symmetry  of  his  colossal  form  shooid 
remain  with  us  as  the  final  and  enduring  impression ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  the 
hero  is  enslaved  should  only  be  taken  as  a  suggestion  to  dispose  the  limbs  in  i 
particular  direction,  and  not  to  take  away  the  sense  of  individual  sovereigntr. 
In  Mr.  Kichmond*8  picture  the  action  is  more  prominent  than  the  worth  and 
beauty  of  the  actor :  the  conflict  is  ppreater  than  the  combatant.  We  seem  lo 
feel  from  it  clearly  and  oven  impressively  the  anguish  and  suffering  of  bondage, 
but  we  do  not  gain  the  same  conviction  of  individual  grace  and  majesty.  On 
the  whole,  it  must  be  confessed  that  while  we  ought  to  be  reminded  of  Michad 
Angelo,  we  cannot  help  thinking  of  Fuseii. 

Mr.  Watts  generally  manages  to  secure  for  his  portraits  something  more 
than  the  attraction  of  pictorial  excellence.    The  most  remarkable  men  of  tlia 
time  have  become  the  painter's  sitters,  and  year  by  year  further  examples  a» 
added  to  complete  a  very  important  ailistic  record  of  the  chief  living  intellects. 
This  year  we  have  the  Kev.  James  Martineau,  the  Unitarian  preacher,  and  the 
late  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill.     Whether  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Watts  was  unable 
to  make  a  sufliciently  close  study  of  Mr.  Mill's  face,  or  from  inherent  difficultits 
in  dealing  pictorially  with  the  particular  countenance,  this  portrait  does  uotdj 
full  justice  either  to  the  painter  or  his  subject.     With  sufficient  fidelity  ib in- 
dividual features,  the  picture  nevertheless  conveys  the  least  noble  impression  of 
the  face  as  a  whole.    There  was  an  element  of  urbanity  in  Mr.  Mill's  counte- 
nance which  helped  to  subdue  the  sources  of  nervous  and  even  irritable  ezprbe- 
sion,  and  held  in  momentary  calm  the  ovei^sensitive  and  changeful  lines  about 
the  mouth.    Mr.  Watts  seems  to  us  to  have  emphasised  the  purely  naturalistic 
and  structural  qualities  of  the  face,  and  to  have  scarcely  reached  beyond.    The 
portrait  is  too  much  like  a  mask  which  records  a  single  phase  of  expressica 
without  regard  to  its  source,  so  that  we  seem  to  have  here  only  a  part  of  a  po> 
trait,  giving  in  some  degree  the  effect  of  caricature.    The  natural  dignity  of  3Ir. 
JNIartineau's  head  has  aroused  the  painter  to  a  very  much  higher  achievement 
The  massive,  firmly  controlled  lines  of  the  forehead,  the  deeply  set  eyes,  and 
the  large  sensitive  mouth,  are  so  many  elements  of  character  that  appeal  natu- 
rally to  the  painter,  and  through  which  the  intellectual  individuality  can  be 
directly  and  easily  expressed.    This  must  be  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  among 
the  many  good  works  in  portraiture  Mr.  Watts  has  given  us. 

Among  remarkable  portraits  we  would  also  mention  that  of  Father  Newman, 
by  lloden. 

The  "Heart  of  Surrey''  is  a  typical  example  of  Mr.  Vicat  Cole*8  stock 
landscape,  in  which  the  '^  bone  "  of  soil  and  foliage  is  lost  in  the  flooding  sun- 
light. Both  Mr.  Vicat  and  Mr.  George  Cole  seem  to  have  completely  mastered 
their  mode  of  rendering  this  kind  of  country  and  this  class  of  effects,  and  to  be 
unable  or  unwilling  to  travel  beyond  it,  as  the  younger  Messrs.  Linnell  from 
leaving  the  blue,  rolling  Surrey  distances  and  yellow  harvest  fields  and  strag- 
gling copsewood,  in  which  they  live  and  move  and  have  their  pictorial  being. 

Among  coast  scenes  stands  forth  Peter  Grahame's  "  Northern  Walls,"  huge 
cliffs  of  Koss,  or  Sutherland,  or  the  more  northern  isles,  with  the  Atlantic  leap- 
ing madly  at  their  stony  faces,  or  sucked  backward  by  the  imder-tow  from  their 
feet,  and  the  cormorants  winging  their  flight  over  the  rock-tables  that  scarcely 
rise  out  of  the  sea- wash  at  th    time  of  tide.  One  hears  complaint  of  the  quality 
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of  the  work — ^that  the  rock  is  not  rocky,  and  the  water  not  watery.  But  the 
subject  is  a  mighty  one,  and  the  painter,  to  the  judgment  of  the  uninitiated  at 
least,  has  translated  something  of  its  mightiness  into  the  language  of  colour  and 
canvas. 

Hook  is  delightful  in  his  "  Shetland  Kelp-burners  "  and  "  Under  the  Lee  of 
a  Rock." 

Mr.  Moore's  study  of  rough  weather  in  the  open  Mediterranean  is  certainly 
the  highest  accomplishment  yet  received  from  his  hand.  The  drawing  shows  a 
very  rare  mastery  over  the  restless  forms  of  waves ;  and  the  picture  presents 
with  unusual  effect  the  vague,  aimless  motion  of  a  large  mass  of  troubled  water. 
By  its  firm  hold  upon  reality  the  work  takes  a  foremost  place,  and  it  is  by  force 
of  this  profound  accuracy  rather  than  by  gifts  of  composition  that  it  gains  its 
influence. 

Mr.  Brett  is  certainly  not  among  those  whose  efforts  after  realism  suffer  from 
want  of  technical  skill.  His  picture  of  **  Summer  Noon  in  the  Scilly  Isles  '* 
must  be  reckoned  a  marvellous  piece  of  imitative  landscape,  wherein  every 
smallest  fact  has  been  conscientiously  observed  and  painted  with  almost  com- 
plete success  so  far  as  perfect  illusion  can  be  accounted  pictorial  success.  The 
picture  seems  to  us  to  lack  nothing  but  beauty.  It  reproduces  the  features  of  a 
scene  which  has  evidently  fascinated  Mr.  Brett,  without  disclosing  in  what  way 
the  influence  of  nature  has  been  felt,  and  thus  it  does  not  yield  to  us  any  higher 
or  different  impression  than  would  be  given  by  the  scene  itself.  Mr.  Brett's  art 
does  nothing  to  help  out  and  interpret  the  beauty  that  underlies  literal  truth 
and  makes  it  valuable.  The  scene  has  passed  through  no  process  of  digestion 
before  it  appears  upon  the  canvas ;  and  the  artist's  vision  is  like  a  mirror,  reflect- 
ing without  change  the  facts  presented  to  it. 

Again  the  collection  of  sculpture  disappoints  the  expectations  which  were 
naturally  raised  when  the  Academy  took  possession  of  the  spacious  and  well-lit 
galleries  in  Burlington  House.  In  former  years,  when  complaints  were  heard 
of  the  low  estate  of  plastic  art  in  England,  the  ready  reply  was  that  few  great 
artists  would  care  to  show  their  works  in  the  cellar  known  as  the  **  Black  Hole" 
of  Trafalgar  Square.  But  now  when,  in  place  of  a  dungeon,  sculptors  are 
invited  to  occupy  a  *' Vestibule,"  a  "Hall,"  and  a  "Gallery,"  it  becomes  too 
apparent  that  the  fault  has  never  been  so  much  in  the  means  of  exhibition  as  in 
the  quality  of  the  art.  There  is  a  class  of  work  which  is  favoured  by  darkness 
and  oblivion ;  and  certainly  the  high  light  here  thrown  on  marble,  terra-cotta, 
and  plaster,  makes  conspicuous  the  inarticulate  modelling,  the  weak  generalisation, 
and  the  vapid  sentiment  in  which  second-rate  sculptors  of  the  English  school 
habitually  take  refuge.  And  the  misfortune  is  that  some  of  our  best  men,  such 
as  Mr.  Foley,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Woolner,  A.R.A.,  are  either  absent  or  inadequately 
represented.  At  all  events,  in  the  191  groups,  figures,  bas-reliefs,  and  busts 
here  congregated,  mediocrity  is  the  rule,  and  merit  the  exception ;  and  what 
strikes  us  as  specially  humiliating  is  that  such  genius  as  presents  itself — as,  for 
exaimple,  in  the  creations  of  M.  Carpeaux  and  M.  Dalou — mostly  comes  from 
abroad. 

At  Messrs.  Christie  and  Manson's  auction  rooms  this  year  were  sold  two  re- 
markable collections  of  pictures — the  Holmewood  collection,  and  the  Barker 
collection.  The  first  was  valuable  as  a  complete  record  of  the  progress  of  English 
art,  of  which  no  phase  or  movement  was  left  quite  without  representation,  while 
in  Fome  directions  the  material  was  unusually  ample.  The  second  was  remark- 
able for  its  exquisite  Italian  pictures,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  earlier  periods  of 
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Italian  art.  Of  these  Italian  pictures,  five  were  purchased  for  the  National 
Gallery ;  being  two  classical  designs  by  Botticelli,  a  fresco  by  Sigrnoretti,  a  fresw 
by  Pinturicchio,  and  a  picture  of  the  Nativity  by  Piero  della  Francesca.  Thk 
picture  of  the  Nativity  is  a  very  striking  composition.  A  group  of  angeli, 
singing  and  playinjj,  stand  over  the  form  of  the  infant  Christ,  which  is  laid  upi^n 
a  part  of  the  scarf  that  suiTOunds  the  body  of  the*  kneeling  Virgin.  On  the 
right,  St.  Joseph  is  sitting,  and  behind,  in  the  shadow  of  a  rough  shed  tija: 
stand  ^  out  against  the  quiet  landscape,  are  two  other  figures,  of  shepherds.  The 
coniposition  strangely  combines  a  direct  simplicity  with  the  efiect  of  profoundly 
considered  grace.  There  is  a  sense  of  stateliness  and  calm  in  the  action  of  Hk 
iigures,  as  though  the  music  they  played  were  neither  swift  nor  loud ;  their 
forms  stand  erect  and  firm,  the  grace  of  their  movement  seems  unsought,  and 
yet  is  exquisite  and  rare.  So  strongly  felt  is  the  presence  of  this  severe  girn- 
plicity  that  the  picture  is  rather  a  vision  than  an  invention,  impressing  us  as  if 
the  painter  had  somehow  found  in  nature  what  by  others  must  be  laboriouslj 
sought  for  in  the  difficult  realm  of  art. 

The  second  Exhibition  of  Works  in  Black  and  White  at  the  Dudlev  Gallerr 
this  summer,  deserves  mention.  Besides  etchings,  engravings,  drawings  in 
charcoal,  black  and  white  chalks,  pen  and  ink,  lamp  black,  Indian  ink,  and  other 
pigments  strictly  comprehended  under  the  title,  it  includes  drawings  in  red 
chalk,  sepia,  and  other  varieties  of  monochromatic  material.  With  the  tend- 
ency now  prevailing  to  excessive  minuteness  of  detail,  and  to  reliance  upon  the 
use  of  colour  as  the  chief  means  to  effect,  this  Exhibition  is  fraught  with  in- 
struction to  artists.  Prominent  among  its  attractions  this  year  w^ere  two  pen- 
and-ink  drawings  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson,  the  painter  of  the  "  Roll  Call,"" 
at  the  Academy.  These  are  two  scenes  of  soldier-life — "  Gallop,"  a  reminis- 
cence of  AVoolwich,  Horse  Artillery  just  breaking  from  trot  to  top  speed  ;  and 
**  Halt,"  a  reminiscence  of  Aldershot,  light  cavalry  pulling  up  in  the  full  swin^ 
of  a  charge.  These  drawings  will  not  tend  to  diminish  the  common  wonder 
how  Miss  Thompson  comes  by  her  military  inspirations,  so  full  are  thev  of  the 
most  impetuous  life  and  action  in  man  and  horse,  and  so  perfectly  do  they  con- 
vey the  two  opposite  impressions — the  one  of  rapid  motion,  suddenly  quickening 
into  more  rapid ;  and  the  other  of  rapid  motion  suddenly  arrested.  We  should 
not  omit  to  mention  an  exquisite  group,  in  terra  coita,  of  a  young  mother  teach- 
ing her  child  to  read,  by  Halou. 

The  picture  galleries  of  the  International  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington 
contain  this  year  about  2,000  pictures,  the  contributions  from  foreign  countries 
being  as  numerous  as  ever,  and  including  some  works  of  conspicuous  merit. 
The  great  mass  of  the  new  paintings  exhibited  are,  however,  of  a  very  mediocre 
quality,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  interest  of  the  large  collection  centres  in 
tlie  room  devoted  to  the  works  of  deceased  British  artists.  The  artists  repre- 
sented are  Constable,  Wilkie,  David  Roberts,  Egg,  Prout,  Cotman,  Wild,  and 
other.-*.  Tier  Majesty  lends  several  fine  Wilkies,  among  them  the  "GueriUa 
taking  leave  of  his  Confessor,"  the  "  Maid  of  Saragossa,"  "  Blind  Man's  Buff," 
and  the  *'  Penny  Wedding;  "  and  the  gallery  contains  some  30  other  pictures 
by  Sir  David,  and  near  60  J)y  David  Roberts,  among  them  the  fine  painting  of 
'*  J  erusaleni,"  lent  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  The  cracked  condition  of  some 
of  the  pictures  here  exhibited  is  sad  to  see.  Roberts's  '*  Front  of  Rouen  Cathe- 
dral," lent  by  Mr.  Octavius  Coope,  is  fissured  like  ground  baked  by  the  sun,  and 
the  paint  has  in  parts  peeled  off  in  large  pieces.  Many  of  Wilkie's  pictures  are 
much  damaged  in  the  same  way,  the  cause  being  the  use  of  asphalt  as  a  ground 
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to  p  .int  upon,  a  practice  generally  discarded  by  artists  of  the  present  day. 
Egg's  "Life  and  Death  of  Buckingham  "  (Mr.  T.  H.  Coles)  is  painted  in  two' 
compartments,  one  displaying  Buckingham  at  his  revels  with  the  witty  monarch 
and  his  Court,  the  other  showing  us  "  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,"  in  which 
great  Villiers  lies  dying.  The  same  artist's  "Pepys's  Introduction  to  Nell 
G Wynne"  is  here,  both  in  the  larger  picture  (Mr.  A.  J.  Lewis),  and  in  the 
smaller  (Mr.  H.  W.  Bolckow).  The  diarist  is  in  the  act  of  giving  pretty  Nelly 
a  fatherly  kiss.  This  is  one  of  Egg's  best  works.  The  Loan  Collection  num- 
bers in  all  nearly  300  examples  of  the  artists  we  have  named.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  rich  treat  which  this  gallery  offers  should  have  been  impaired  by  the  care- 
lessness of  the  Committee  of  Selection.  Spurious  pictures  have  no  right  to  a 
place  in  any  gallery,  and  least  of  all  in  a  gallery  intended  for  the  instruction  of 
the  general  public. 

The  early  Spring  Exhibition  at  Burlington  House  was  devoted  to  the  works 
of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  Between  four  and  five  hundred  paintings  from  the  hand 
of  this  great  master  were  displayed  to  the  public,  which  had  thus  an  opportu- 
nity of  tracing  the  development  and  application  of  his  genius,  from  its  dawn  in 
the  wonderful  studies  made  from  the  life  in  Hampstead  fields  by  the  bright  boy 
of  seven,  to  its  last  fitful  gleams  in  the  failing  and  uncertain  work  of  the  worn- 
out  man  of  threescore  and  ten.  How  far  Landseer's  genius  was  fitted  to  serve 
the  cause  of  art  may  be  learned  from  the  record  that  is  here  afforded  of  his 
gradual  progress.  There  was  a  point  beyond  which  there  was  no  further  de- 
velopment of  a  purely  pictorial  kind.  The  popular  element  comes  in  suddenly 
and  sometimes  obtrusively,  and  destroys  any  prospect  there  might  have  been  of 
grand  artistic  achievement.  His  popularity  rests  chiefly  upon  his  powers  of 
sentiment,  and  upon  his  ability  to  wrest  from  animal  life  a  pathos  of  a  purely 
domestic  kind.  By  the  force  of  his  art  animals  are  shown  to  be  companionable 
creatures,  with  something  more  than  human  affection  and  fidelity,  and  some- 
thing less  than  human  frailty. 

In  the  Exhibition  of  Water-Colour  Drawings  now  opened  to  the  public,  the 
signs  of  a  limited  and  failing  ambition  are  not  less  noticeable  than  a  steadfast 
adherence  to  the  habit  of  quiet  and  temperate  expression.  A  review  of  the 
galleries  of  the  old  Society  suggests  the  conclusion  that  our  water-colour, 
painters,  now,  scarcely  affect  to  make  their  art  more  than  a  thing  of  mere  pre tti- 
ness  and  trivial  taste,  and  that  they  do  not  hope  for  the  influence  that  belongs 
to  the  nobler  forms  of  pictorial  loveliness.  It  is  certain  they  make  but  small 
effort  to  attract  the  profound  sympathy  and  emotion  which  art,  no  less  than 
poetry,  may  fitly  arouse. 

In  the  rooms  of  the  older  Society  there  is  a  small  drawing  by  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema  which  serves  as  a  protest  against  much  else  that  surrounds  it,  and 
easily  escapes  the  general  censure.  It  is  called  "Autumn,"  and  under  the 
shadow  of  trees  whose  heavy  trunks  are  set  against  a  quiet  twilight  sky,  we  are 
shown  a  marble  seat  whereon  tired  wayfarers  are  resting.  There  is  an  admirable 
harmony  between  the  stillness  and  tender  sadness  of  the  shadowy  light  and  the 
motionless  attitude  of  the  wearied  figures  on  the  seat.  A  little  to  the  right, 
and  in  a  space  of  brighter  light,  two  other  figures,  of  a  youth  and  a  maid,  are 
moving  slowly  away  j  and  on  the  other  side  there  is  deeper  shadow,  where  the 
thicker  growth  shuts  out  the  waning  light.  In  the  beautiful  use  made  of  the 
tree  trunks,  Mr.  Tadema  shows  how  landscape  may  be  subjected  to  the  purposes 
of  design ;  and  the  scheme  of  colour  has  a  perfect  accord  with  the  tints  of 
actual  landscape,  without  losing  its  decorative  beauty.    The  other  drawings  by 
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the  same  painter  are  less  important  in  composition ;  but  one,  a ''  Boman  Artist,** 
is  noticeable  for  the  powerful  management  of  light,  and  the  well-chosen  attitude 
of  the  figure.  Nor  can  we  pass  without  special  mention  F.  Powell's  large 
drawing,  a  wide-weltering  grey  sea,  with  islands  looming  through  the  searfret, 
but  no  trace  of  life  in  the  shape  of  ship  or  boat,  spar  or  sail.  The  sea,  and 
nothing  but  the  sea,  in  its  restless  shifting  of  hill  and  hollow,  with  the  network 
of  spray  upon  the  face  of  its  upheaved  ridges,  and  the  intermittent  crests  of 
foam  that  crown  them  here  and  there.  This  is  another  of  those  sea  studies  in 
which  Mr.  Powell  has  taken  a  step  beyond  all  who  have  painted  certain  grand 
aspects  of  the  ocean,  if  not  the  grandest  or  most  difficult  of  expression. 

A  great  fight  went  on  this  year  about  the  restoration  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral. 
The  Executive  Committee,  having  raised  40,000/.  by  subscription,  had  pledged 
themselves  to  "adhere  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  designs,"  and  appointed  Mr. 
Burges  to  carry  out  the  work.      Mr.  Burges,  said  his  opponents,  is  a  man  of 
genius,  but  he  wants  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  ornamentation  which  Sir  0.  Wren 
never  thought  of,  and  which,  it  is  asserted  by  the  Fine  Arts  Committee  of  the 
Executive  Committee — a   body  which    includes   Mr.    Fergusson— will    cost 
400,000/,    The  Fine  Arts  Committee  remonstrated.   Their  "protest,**  signed  by 
Mr.  Fergusson,  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  Mr.  Oldfield,  and  Mr.  Gambler  Parry, 
was  partly  composed  of  a  recital  of  facts,  and  partly  of  criticisms  upon  Mr. 
Burges's  design  based  on  the  facts  so  recited.     They  alleged  the  pledge  which 
was  given  by  the  Executive  Committee  when  it  took  ofRce,  that  it  would  scru- 
pulously keep  sacred  and  follow  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  intentions,  mode  of 
treatment,  and,  as  far  as  they  could  be  authenticated,  his  very  designs;  and 
that  in  the  agreement  with  Mr.  Burges,  the  architect  bound  himself  to  show 
reverence  to  those  intentions,  and  otherwise  to  follow  '^  the  style  of  architecture 
and  decoration  adopted  by  the  best  Italian  architects  and  artists  of  the  six- 
teenth century."    They  then  gave  the  details  of  a  vote  condemnatory  of  Mr. 
Burges's  model,  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  in  a  Fine  Arts  Committee,  that 
majority  consisting  of  themselves :  and  of  its  reversal,  by  ten  to  four,  in  the 
larger  Executive  Committee,  after  a  proposal  to  invoke  the  collective  opinion  of 
the  Royal  Academy  had  been  declined.    The  Executive  Committee  upon  this 
dissolved  the  Fin»  Arts  Committee,  and  Mr.  Burges  was  authorised  to  proceed. 
The  newspapers  took  up  the  quarrel  on  both  sides,  and  produced  a  large  mass 
of   controversial  literature  on  the  subject.      The  Saturdm/  Review  warmly 
espoused  Mr.  Burges's  cause.     "  Before  he  could  lay  a  stroke  of  colour  upon  his 
model,'*  it  said,  "  the  artist  had  to  make  his  choice  between  two  systems  of 
ornamentation.    One,  that  of  merely  tinting  and  touching  up  the  structure,  with 
liere  and  there,  it  might  be,  a  specific  decoration  inserted,  while  the  Portland 
stone  of  which  the  Cathedral  is  constructed  would  still  be  left  to  contribute  the 
leading  tone.     The  other,  the  adoption  of  full,  entire,  and  deci^ve  colour, 
applied  by  various  processes  and  in  different  degrees,  from  mere  material  up  to 
figure  art,  under  such  elastic  conditions  as  the  special  design  of  every  portion 
dictated.  The  question  was,  in  short,  whether  the  task  was  to  complement  or  to 
supplement  Wren's  constructional  work."      Mr.  Burges  took  the  second  course ; 
wisely  and  boldly,  said  the  Saturday  Review :   presumptuously  and  recklessly, 
argued  the  controversialists  on  the  other  side.     We  give  the  verdict  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazettey  after  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Burges's  model  at  the  Royal 
Academy.     "  Wren's  design  is  recklessly  altered,  not  by  decoration  merely,  but 
in  important  architectural  features :  permanence  not  potential  but  absolute  is 
obviously  sought,  as  though  the  architect  incurred  the  full  responsibility  of  the 
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2  future  wantonly  and  with  a  light  heart.  One  ^consideration  might  have  modi- 
sj  fied  the  view  of  many,  scarcely  of  ourselves.  Had  the  scheme  been  a  master- 
h  piece  of  imaginative  work,  had  it  displayed  great  qualities  of  art  in  unity  of 
«  conception,  in  perfect  and  harmonious  continuity  and  rhythm  of  design,  the 
I  question  between  the  past  and  the  present  would  have  been  at  least  open  to 
discussion.  Even  then  we  should  have  preferred  that  the  new  conception  should 
J  be  fixed  in  some  colossal  model,  and  St.  Paul's  left  permanently  unmodified. 
,  This,  however,  is  obviously  not  the  case  in  the  model  exhibited.  The  weakness 
,  which  must  attend  the  initiatory  efforts  of  a  nascent  or  renascent  art  is  glaringly 
{  apparent  in  the  evidence  of  merely  tentative  effort,  as  though  one  part  after 
another  had  been  got  through  perfunctorily,  and  without  impulse  or  inspiration  ; 
,      and  in  this  our  worst  anticipations  are  realised." 

,  The  question  was  set  at  rest  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  on 

November  27,  when  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  read  the  following  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Chapter :  "  That,  though  the  Dean  and  Chapter  have  given  a 
general  approval  to  the  dejjigns  submitted  by  Mr.  Burges,  they  think  that, 
considering  the  divided  state  of  opinion  in  the  Executive  Committee,  and  also 
in  their  own  body,  it  is  desirable  to  suspend  for  the  present  any  attempt  to 
proceed  with  the  decoration  of  the  Cathedral.  They  recommend  that  steps 
should  be  taken  for  rescinding  the  agreement  with  Messrs.  Burges  and  Penrose, 
which  has  been  found  to  be  highly  inconvenient*  in  its  working.  They  hope 
that  the  Committee,  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Burges,  will  treat  him  veith  the 
liberality  to  which  in  their  judgment  his  professional  eminence  and  his  services 
alike  entitle  him.  That,  subject  to  the  expression  of  an  adverse  opinion  in  the 
Executive  Committee,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  deem  it  advisable  to  withdraw 
the  permission  given  by  them  on  July  21,  that  temporary  experiments  should 
be  made  on  the  walls  of  the  Apse  of  the  Cathedral,  with  a  view  to  illustrate 
the  effect  of  Mr.  Burges's  plans.  That  these  resolutions  be  communicated  by 
the  Dean  to  the  Executive  Committee." 

The  Times  after  giving  an  account  of  this  meeting,  adds :  **  By  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  adopted  in  1872,  Mr.  Burges  still  holds  the  nominal  appoint- 
ment of  architect  for  the  completion  of  the  Cathedral,  in  conjunction  witli 
Mr.  Penrose,  the  surveyor  to  the  fabric.  Mr.  Burges's  designs,  however,  are 
laid  aside,  and  steps  wiU  be  taken  to  cancel  the  legal  agreement  entered  into 
with  their  author.  The  Committee,  when  this  shall  have  been  done,  will  bo 
free  to  act  as  they  think  fit.  They  may  seem  to  have  come  to  a  somewhat 
clouded  conclusion,  but  the  gist  of  the  whole  is  that  Mr.  Burges's  designs,  and 
indeed  the  whole  work,  are  laid  on  the  shelf  for  the  present.  Meantime,  the 
40,000/.  subscribed  and  still  in  hand  will  be  at  all  events  bearing  interest." 
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The  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Association  was  opened  this 
3  ear  at  Belfast,  on  August  19.  Professor  Tyndall  delivered  the  address,  whicli 
was  a  very  eloquent  and  interesting  one,  and  became  memorable  for  its  con- 
troversial results.  For  the  Professor,  instead  of  confining  himself  simply  to  a 
statement  of  scientific  discoveries  made  or  conclusions  inductively  arrived  at, 
during  the  progress  of  research  for  the  last  twelve  months,  ventured  on  the 
mysterious  ground  of  original  causality,  and  expressed  opinions  in  favour  of 
materialism,  which,  with  whatever  qualifications  he  guarded  them,  still  gave 
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serious  alarm  to  the  religious  world,  as  seeming  to  betoken  the  atheistic 
leanings  of  modem  science. 

Dr.  Tyndairs  subject  was  the  Atomic  Theory.  He  dwelt  first  on  the 
crude  but  far-seeing  guesses  of  such  men  among  the  ancients  as  Democritus, 
Empedocles,  and  Lucretius  at  a  scientific  theory  of  the  universe;  and  showed 
how  they  heralded  the  advance  that  was  to  be  made  in  ages  long  subse- 
quent to  them,  whereby  domain  after  domain  of  phenomena  would  cease 
to  be  regarded  as  the  results  of  capricious  and  anthropomorphic  powers,  and 
would  be  allowed  to  be  under  the  rule  of  fixed  laws.  Then  he  touched 
on  the  scientific  stagnation  of  the  middle  ages  in  Christendom,  and  the 
bitter  persecution  to  which  the  forerunners  of  our  present  enlightenment  were 
exposed.  Through  Copernicus,  Galileo,  Kepler,  and  Newton  he  passed  on  to 
P^re  Gassendi ;  and  tl\en  came  one  of  the  most  characteristic  parts  of  his 
address — the  digression  on  Bishop  Butler,  whom  he  made  hold  an  imaginary 
discussion  with  a  follower  of  the  Lucretian  philosophy.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  result  of  this  dialogue  is  satisfactory  to  all  parties;  that  if  the 
Lucretian  is  shown  to  be  too  narrow  in  some  of  his  views,  yet  the  Bishop 
obtains  his  victory  by  arguments  which,  if  they  are  not  quite  such  as  he  would 
have  used,  have  the  greater  merits  of  being  ofi*ensive  to  no  one,  and  of  pointing 
directly  to  the  amicable  arrangement  to  which  the  address  is  meant  to  lead  up. 
Then  Darwin  and  Spencer  came  under  review.  These  writers  carried  the 
lecturer  to  the  extreme  point  of  his  advance.  The  former  supplied  him  both 
with  an  account  of  the  development  of  the  physical  nature  of  the  higher 
forms  of  life  and  with  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  that  development.  WHiat 
Darwin  had  done  for  physiology  Spencer  would  do  for  psychology,  by  applying 
to  the  nervous  system  particularly  the  principles  which  his  teacher  had  already 
enunciated  for  the  physical  system  generally. 

Adopting  the  conclusions  of  these  writers,  if  only  as  provisional  and  imper- 
fect solutions,  at  least,  as  so  far  true  that  they  can  only  be  supplanted  by  others 
framed  on  the  same  general  lines,  Professor  Tyndall  came  face  to  face  with  the 
question  with  which  he  had  in  reality  been  dealing  throughout.  Are  we  still 
to  leave  to  the  domain  of  special  creation  the  origin  of  life  and  consciousness  P 
And  here,  he  professed  himself  deserted  by  these  his  latest  guides,  and,  facing 
the  question,  as  it  were  alone,  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  life 
arose  from  the  automatic  action  of  matter.  *'  Abandoning  all  disguise/'  he  said, 
''  the  confession  I  feel  bound  to  make  before  you  is  that  I  prolong  the  vision 
backwards  across  the  boundary  of  the  experimental  evidence,  and  discern  in 
that  matter  which  we  in  our  ignorance,  and  notwithstanding  our  professed 
reverence  for  its  Creator,  have  hitherto  covered  with  opprobrium,  the  promise 
and  potency  of  every  form  and  quality  of  life.''  The  boldness  of  this  utterance 
was,  however,  speedily  toned  down,  though  rather  in  form  than  reality. 
Though  the  speaker  would  evidently  cut  off  religious  ideas  firom  all  contact 
with  the  external  world,  yet  he  would  not  banish  religion  firom  the  human 
mind.  On  the  contrary,  he  spoke  of  the  "  immoveable  basis  of  the  religious 
sentiment  in  the  emotional  nature  of  man,"  intimating  that  it  might  be  made 
useful.  "  The  lifting  of  the  life  is  the  essential  point  -,  and  as  long  as  dogmatism, 
fanaticism,  and  intolerance  are  kept  out,  various  modes  of  leverage  may  be  em- 
ployed to  raise  life  to  a  higher  level.  Science  itself  not  imfrequently  derives 
motive  power  from  an  ultra-scientific  source."  His  peroration  was  as  follows  : — 

"  With  more  time,  or  greater  strength  and  knowledge,  what  has  been  here 
said  might  have  been  better  said,  while  worthy  matters  here  omitted  might 
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"  have  received  fit  expression.    But  there  would  have  been  no  material  deviation 
from  the  views  set  forth.     As  regards  myself,  they  arc  not  the  growth  of  a 
*  day ;  and  as  regards  you,  I  thought  you  ought  to  know  the  environment,  which, 
*'  with  or  without  your  consent,  is  rapidly  surrounding  you,  and  in  relation  to 
^  which  some  adjustment  on  your  part  may  be  necessary.     A  hint  of  Hamlet's, 
'>  however,  teaches  us  all  how  the  troubles  of  common  life  may  be  ended ;  and  it 
V  is  perfectly  possible  for  you  and  me  to  purchase  intellectual  peace  at  the  price 
I  of  intellectual  death.    The  world  is  not  without  refuges  of  this  description,  nor 
1  is  it  wanting  in  persons  who  seek  their  shelter  and  try  to  persuade  others  to  do 
I  the  same.     I  would  exhort  you  to  refuse  such  shelter,  and  to  scorn  such  base 
I  repose — to  accept,  if  the  choice  be  forced  upon  you,  commotion  before  stagna- 
I  tion,  the  leap  of  the  torrent  before  the  stillness  of  the  swamp.     In  the  one 
there  i9,  at  all  events,  life  and,  therefore,  hope ;  in  the  other,  none.    I  have 
touched  on  debateable  questions,  and  led  you  over  dangerous  ground — and  thid 
partly  with  the  view  of  telling  you,  and  through  you  the  world,  that  as  regards 
these  questions,  science  claims  unrestricted  right  of  search.     It  is  not  to  the 
point  to  say  that  the  views  of  Lucretius  and  Bruno,  of  Darwin  and  Spencer, 
may  be  wrong.     I  concede  the  possibility,  deeming  it  indeed  certain  that  these 
Tiews  will  undergo  modification.     But  the  point  is  that,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  we  claim  the  freedom  to  discuss  them.     The  ground  which  they  cover 
is  scientific  ground ;  and  the  right  claimed  is  one  made  good  through  tribula- 
tion and  anguish,  inflicted  and  endured  in  darker  times  than  ours,  but  resulting 
in  the  immortal  victories  which  science  has  won  for  the  human  race.     I  would 
set  forth  equally  the  inexorable  advance  of  man's  understanding  in  the  path  of 
knowledge,  and  the  unquenchable  claims  of  his  emotional  nature  which  the 
understanding  can  never  satisfy.     The  world  embraces  not  only  a  Newton,  but 
a  Shakspeare — not  only  a  Boyle,  but  a  Raphael — not  only  a  Kant,  but  a 
Beethoven — not  only  a  Darwin,  but  a  Carlyle.    Not  in  each  of  these,  but  in 
all,  is  human  nature  whole.     They  are  not  opposed,  but  supplementary— not 
mutually  exclusive,  but  reconcilable.     And  if,  still  unsatisfied,  the  human 
mind,  with  the  yearning  of  a  pilgrim  for  his  distant  home,  will  turn  to  the 
mystery  from  which  it  has  emerged,  seeking  so  to  fashion  it  as  to  give  unity  to 
thought  and  faith,  so  long  as  this  is  done,  not  only  without  intolerance  or 
bigotry  of  any  kind,  but  with  the  enlightened  recognition  that  ultimate  fixity 
of  conception  is  here  unattainable,  and  that  each  succeeding  age  must  be  held 
free  to  fashion  the  mystery  in  accordance  with  its  own  needs — then,  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  the  restrictions  of  Materialism,  I  would  affirm  this  to  be  a  field  for 
the  noblest  exercise  of  what,  in  contrast  with  the  knowing  faculties,  may  be 
called  the  creative  faculties  of  man.     Here,  however,  I  must  quit  a  theme  too 
great  for  me  to  handle,  but  which  will  be  handled  by  the  loftiest  minds  ages 
after  you  and  I,  like  streaks  of  morning  cloud,  shall  have  melted  into  the 
infinite  azure  of  the  past.'' 

A  great  sensation  was  created  at  Belfast  by  the  delivery  of  this  address ; 
and  numerous  attacks  were  directed  against  Professor  Tyndall,  both  from  the 
local  pulpits  and  from  the  public  press  at  large.  To  these  attacks  he  somewhat 
apologetically  adverted  soon  afterwards,. on  occasion  of  delivering  a  lecture  at 
the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  when  he  exhibited  some  beautiful  experi- 
ments shovnng  the  structural  power  of  molecular  forces :  "  We  are  surrounded,*' 
lie  said,  "  by  wonders  and  mysteries  everywhere."  He  had,  not  sometimes,  but 
often  in  the  spring  time,  watched  the  advance  of  the  sprouting  leaves,  and  of 
the  grass,  and  of  the  flowers,  and  observed  the  general  joy  of  opening  lifo  in 
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nature ;  and  ho  had  asked  himself  this  question,  could  it  be  that  there  was  no 
being  or  thing  in  nature  that  knew  more  about  these  things  than  he  did  ?    Did 
he  in  his  ignorance  represent  the  highest  knowledge  of  these  things  existing  in 
this  universe  P    The  man  who  put  that  question  fairly  to  himself,  if  he  was  not 
a  shallow  man,  if  he  was  a  man  capable  of  being  penetrated  by  profound 
thought,  would  never  answer  the  question  by  professing  that  creed  of  Atheism 
which  had  been  so  lightly  attributed  to  him.     (This  statement  was  received 
with  loud  cheers,  which  were  again  and  again  renewed.)  Everywhere  through- 
out our  planet  we  noticed  this  tendency  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  to 
run  into  symmetric  forms ;  the  very  molecules  appeared  inspired  with  a  desire 
for  union  and  growth,  and  the  question  of  questions  at  the  present  day  was — 
and  it  was  one  he  feared  which  would  not  be  solved  in  our  day,  but  would 
continue  to  agitate  and  occupy  thinking  minds  after  we  had  departed — the 
question  waa,  how  far  does  this  wondrous  display  of  molecular  force  extend  ? 
Does  it  give  us  the  movement  of  the  sap  of  trees  ?    He  replied  with  confidence, 
assuredly  it  does.     Does  it  give  ud  the  beating  of  our  own  breasts,  the  warmth 
of  our  own  bodies,  the  circulation  of  our  blood,  and  all  that  thereon  depends  ? 
This  was  a  point  on  which  he  offered  no  opinion  that  night.     He  had  brought 
them  to  the  edge  of  the  battle-iield,  into  which  he  did  not  intend  to  enter,  and 
from  which  he  had  barely  escaped,  somewhat  bespattered  and  begrimed,  but 
vdthout  much  loss  of  hope.     It  now  only  remained  for  him  not  to  enter  this 
battle-field,  but  to  point  out  to  them  the  position  of  the  contending  hosts. 
They  could  pass  on  by  almost  imperceptible  gradations  from  this  wonderful 
display  of  force  that  he  had  been  able  to  make  manifest  to  their  eyes  that  night 
to  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetable  life.     They  passed  from  them  to  other  forms 
higher^  and  so  up  to  the  highest.     He  had  spoken  of  contending  hosts,  and 
their  position  was  this.     One  class  of  thinkers  supposed  that  all  the  actions  of 
crystals  that  they  had  seen  formed  before  them,  the  passage  from  the  crystalline 
action  to  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetable  life,  and  from  them  to  higher  forms  still 
foreign  to  the  highest,  were  the  growth  of  a  single  natural  process.    They 
grasped,  as  it  were,  this  act  of  life,  this  development  of  life,  as  an  indissolubly 
connected  whole,  one  great  organic  growth  from  the  beginning.     Others  again 
said  that  it  is  not  possible  to  pass  from  inorganic,  as  we  are  pleased  to  call  it — 
for  it  was  only  human  language  we  could  nee — ^from  the  inorganic  to  the 
organic  without  a  distinct  creative  act,  and  so  with  regard  to  the  forms  that  are 
observed  in  the  fossil  world.    These  forms,  it  was  alleged,  or  considered,  also 
required  for  their  introduction  special  creative  acts.     There,  then,  were  two 
perfectly  distinct  positions,  and  if  they  looked  abroad  they  would  find  men  of 
equal  earnestness  and  equal  intelligence  ranging  themselves  on  two  opposite 
sides  in  relation  to  this  question.    Which  were  right  and  which  were  wrong 
was,  he  submitted,  a  question  for  grave  consideration,  and  not  for  abuse  and 
hard  names. 

Of  the  various  answers  given  to  Professor  TyndalFs  address,  the  most  notice- 
able is  that  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Cambridge,  delivered 
at  the  Brighton  Church  Congress  in  October.  Professor  PritchaiHl  said  the  time 
had  come  when  the  relations  between  science  and  religion  were  well  Understood, 
and  might  be  clearly  stated.  According  to  the  latest  and  most  authoritative 
statement  of  the  new  philosophy,  it  asfiferted  with  considerable  confidence — 1. 
That  the  potential  of  all  things  terrestrial,  including  man,  with  all  hispowers, 
intellectual  and  moral,  the  potential  of  their  very  selves,  for  instance,  in  that 
assembly,  was   originally  contained  in  the  atoms  of  one  of  those  nebulous 
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patches  of  light,  thousands  of  which  were  hrought  within  the  ken  of  the 
modern  telescope.  How  that  potential  got  there  was  not  stated.  2.  That  the 
present  state  of  things  had  been  brought  about,  not  by  the  subsequent  inter- 
▼ention  of  any  supreme  cause  or  goyernor  of  all  things,  but  through  the  natural 
interaction  of  these  atoms  or  atomic  forces.  Combinations  and  recombinations 
throughout  unnumbered  ages  hf\ve  ensued,  and  the  fittest  had  survived.  Of  living 
organisms  the  powers  had  descended  by  inheritance,  had  then  been  modified  by 
their  environments,  and  again  the  fittest  had  survived.  That  succinctly  was  said 
to  be  the  origin  of  man  by  evolution.  3.  It  was  asserted  that  throughout  Nature 
there  were  no  certain  tokens  of  design ;  wonderful  adaptations  were  by  no 
means  denied,  but  they  were  referred  to  the  influence  of  successive  environ- 
ments and  natural  selection.  That  philosophy  asserted  that  if  there  were  an 
intelligent  author  of  Nature,  an  absolute  Supreme,  He  was  to  us  unknowable. 
Such,  so  far  as  he  could  understand  it,  were  said  to  be  the  legitimate  philo- 
sophical conclusions  of  the  most  complete  and  refined  science  of  the  day.  If 
that  were  the  ultimate  result  of  the  latest  combinations  of  the  atoms,  and  if 
that  were  all,  then,  so  far  as  man  was  concerned,  this  ultimate  result  was 
human  life  without  an  adequate  motive,  affections  with  no  object  sufficient  to 
fill  them,  hopes  of  immortality  never  to  be  realised,  aspirations  after  God  and 
godliness  never  to  be  attained ;  thus  myriads  of  myriads  of  other  nebulas  might 
still  be  the  potentials  of  delusions,  and  their  outcomes  the  kingdom  of  despair. 
After  speaking  of  Newton,  Herschel,  and  Faraday  as  believers  in  Divine  caus- 
ation, he  said  that  if  the  creation  by  evolution  were  a  very  strongly  presumable 
fact,  he  should  logically  accept  it.  With  his  own  hands,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  he  obtained,  and  any  chemist  might  have  obtained,  all  the  elements  which 
he  found  in  an  egg  and  in  grains  of  wheat,  out  of  a  piece  of  granite  and  from  the 
air  which  surrounded  it,  element  for  element.  It  had  been  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  and  unexpected  results  of  modern  science  that  we  could  unmis- 
takably trace  those  very  elements  also  in  the  stars,  and  partly  also  in  the  nebulse, 
perhaps  all  of  them  when  our  instruments  were  improved.  But  no  chemist, 
with  all  his  wonderful  art,  had  ever  yet  witnessed  the  evolution  of  a  living 
thing  from  those  lifeless  molecules  of  matter  and  force,  nor  had  any  one  ever 
discovered  the  link  between  the  man  and  the  monkev.  From  what  he  knew 
tU»*ougli  his  own  speciality,  both  from  geometry  and  experiment,  of  the  structure 
ot  lenses  and  the  human  eye,  he  did  not  believe  that  any  amount  of  evolution, 
extending  through  any  amount  of  time  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  our 
astronomical  knowledge,  could  have  issued  in  the  production  of  that  most  beau- 
tiful and  complicated  instrument,  the  human  eye.  The  most  perfect,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  difficult  optical  contrivance  known  was  the  powerful 
achromatic  object-glass  of  a  microscope;  its  structure  was  the  long  unhoped-for 
result  of  the  ingenuity  of  many  powerful  minds ;  yet  in  complexity  and  in 
perfection  it  fell  infinitely  below  the  structure  of  the  eye.  Disarrange 
any  one  of  the  curvatures  of  the  many  surfaces,  or  distances,  or  densities  of 
the  latter — or  worse,  disarrange  its  incomprehensible  self-adaptive  power,  the 
like  of  which  was  possessed  by  the  handiwork  of  nothing  human — and  all  the 
opticians  in  the  world  could  not  tell  you  what  was  the  correlative  alteration 
necessary  to  repair  it,  and,  still  less,  to  improve  it,  as  natural  selection  was  pre- 
sumed to  imply.  But  he  did  not  rest  his  objections  to  the  theory  of  the  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  creation  by  natural  selection,  without  some  intervention  of 
an  external  intelligent  will,  solely  on  any  special  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
the  human  eye.     Above  and  beyond  all  other  similar  arguments — and  there 
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were  many  such — Mr.  Wallace,  who  had  an  equal  claim  with  Mr.  Darwin  in  the 
origination  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  had  made  an  express  exception  in  the 
case  of  man.   For  the  creation  of  man,  as  he  was,  postulated  the  necessity  of  the 
intervention  of  an  external  Will.     He  commended  Mr.  Wallace's  essay  to  their 
special  attention.     Among  other  arguments,  he  observed  that  the  lowest  types 
of  savages  were  in  possession  of  a  brain  and  of  capacities  far  beyond  any  use  to 
which  they  could  apply  them  in  their  present  condition,  and   therefore  they 
could  not  have  been  evolved  from  the  mere  necessities  of  their  environments. 
Prolepsis,  anticipation,  he  might  add,  involves  intentions  and  will.     For  his 
own  part,  he  would  carry  Mr.  Wallace's  remark  upon  savages  much  further, 
and  apply  it  to  ourselves.     We,  too,  possessed  powers  and  c.ipacities  immea- 
surably beyond  the  necessities  of  any  merely  transitory  life.     There  stirred 
within  us  yearnings  irrepressible,  longings  unutterable,  a  curiosity  unsatisfied 
and  insatiable  by  aught  we  saw.     These  appetites,  passions,  and  affections  came 
to  us,  not  as  Socrates  and  Plato  supposed,  nor  as  our  great  poet  sung,  from  the 
dim  recollection  of  some  former  state  of  our  being,  still  less  from  the  delusive 
inheritance  of  our  progenitors ;  they  were  the  indications  of  something  within 
us,  akin  to  something  immeasurably  beyond  us  ;  tokens  of  something  attainable, 
yet  not  hitherto  attained  ;  signs  of  a  potential  fellowship  with  spirits  nobler 
and  more  glorious  than  our  own  ;  they  were  the  title  deeds  of  our  presumptive 
heirship  to  some  brighter  world  than  any  that  had  yet  been  formed.     But  our 
knowledge  of  these  atomic  forces,  so  far  as  it  at  present  extends,  did  not  leave 
us  in  serious  doubt  as  to  their  origin ;  for  there  was  a  very  strong  presumptive 
evidence,  drawn  from  the  results  of  the  most  modern  scientific  investigation, 
that  they  were  neither  eternal  rior  the  products  of  evolution.     No  philosopher 
of  recent  times  was  better  acquainted  than  Sir  J.  Herschel  with  the  interior 
mechanism  of  nature.     From  his  contemplation  of  the  remarkably  constant, 
definite,  and  restricted,  yet  various  and  powerful  interactions  of  these  ele- 
mentary molecules,  he  was  forced  to  the  conviction  that  they  possessed  "all  the 
characteristics  of  manufactured   articles."     The   expression  was  memorable, 
accurate,  and  graphic ;  it  might  become  one  of  the  everlasting  possessions  of 
mankind.     Professor  Maxwell,  a  man  whose  mind  had  been  trained  by  the 
mental  discipline  of  the  same  noble  university,  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion ; 
but  as  his  knowledge  exceeded  that  of  Herschel  on  this  point,  so  he  went  further 
in  the  same  direction  of  thought.     "  No  theory  of  evolution,"  he  says,  *'  can  be 
formed  to  account  for  the  similarity  of  the  molecules  throughout  all  time,  and 
throughout  the  whole  region  of  the  stellar  universe  j  for  evolution  necessarily 
implies  continuous  change,  and  the  molecule   is    incapable  of  growth    or 
decay,  of  generation  or  destruction."     "  None  of  the  processes  of  Nature,  since 
the  time  when  Nature  began,  have  produced  the  slightest  difference  in  the  pro- 
perties of  any  molecule.     On  the  other  hand,  the  exact  equality  of  each  mole- 
cule to  all  others  of  the  same  kind  precludes  the  idea  of  its  being  eternal  and 
self-existent.     We  have  reached  the  utmost  limit  of  our  thinking  faculties 
when  we  have  admitted  that  because  matter  cannot  be  eternal  and  self-existent 
it  must  have  been  created.*'     **  These  molecules,"  he  added,  **  continue  this  day 
as  they  were  created,  perfect  in  number,  and  measure,  and  weight ;  and  from  the 
ineffaceable  characters  impressed  on  them  we  may  learn  that  those  aspirations 
after  truth  in  statement  and  justice  in  action,  which  we  reckon  among  our 
noblest  attributes  as  men,  are  ours  because  they  are  the  essential  constituents 
of  the  i;nage  of  Him  who  in  the  beginning  created  not  only  theheavfen  and  the 
earth,  but  the  materials  of  which  heaven  and  earth  consist."    That  is  the  true 
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itcoxne  of  the  deepest,  the  most  exact,  and  the  most  recent  science  of  our  age. 
.  grander  utterance  has  not  come  from  the  mind  of  a  philosopher  since  the 
ays  when  Newton  concluded  his  "  Principia"  by  his  immortal  scholium  on  the 
lajestic  personality  of  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  universe. 

Of  actual  scientific  discoveries  during  the  past  year,  the  British  Association 
«embled  at  Belfast  had  no  important  announcement  to  make.  But  during 
374  two  events  took  place,  in  the  department  of  Astronomy,  which  were  of  the 
Ighest  interest.  These  were,  the  appearance  of  "Coggia*9  Comet"  in  April — 
ily  :  and  the  Transit  of  the  planet  Venus  across  the  sun's  disc  on  December  9. 

The  comet  that  appeared  in  1874  was  first  seen  in  telescopes  of  Marseilles 
bservatory,  by  M..  Coggia,  on  April  17.  It  seemed  then  a  mere  cloudy 
»eck,  scarcely  perceptible  upon  the  midnight  sky.     By  the  middle  of  June 

came  within  the  range  of  unassisted  vision,  veering  towards  the  con- 
ellation  of  the  Cameleopard,  and  in  aspect  much  like  one  of  the  faintest 
■  those  stars.  By  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  July  it  was  a  bright  object, 
ith  a  brilliant  tall,  one  third  of  the  way  up  above  the  northern  horizon.  Its 
reat  peculiarity  was  the  appearance  of  two  wing-like  envelopes  on  each  side 
'  the  central  bright  envelope.  Eight  days  afterwards,  "  it  had  plunged  into  the 
>lar  blaze,  leaving  only  its  tail  streaming  up  into  sight  towards  the  stars  of  the 
reat  Bear ;  and  veas  hastening  on  towards  its  vanishing  point  in  the  southern 
>n8tellation  of  the  Chameleon,  where  it  was  to  disappear  from  human  observa- 
on,  some  time  in  the  month  of  September.  ...  As  the  comet  made  this 
rilliant  descent  through  the  twilight  of  the  summer  sky,  it  moved  with  ever- 
icreasing  impetuosity  towards  its  final  plunge  into  the  glare  of  the  horizon.  In 
Beenty  days  from  June  25  it  drifted  through  twenty-five  degrees  of  the  sky, 
nd  in  the  next  ten  days  it  accomplished  an  arc  of  fifty  degrees ;  that  is,  a  span 
f  the  heavens  as  wide  again.  On  one  clear  night  in  the  middle  of  July  it  was 
lazing  bright  and  high  in  the  north-western  twilight.  Then  a  few  cloudy 
ights  followed,  and  held  the  comet  concealed  in  their  screens  of  mist,  and 
rhen  these. clouds  were  withdrawn  from  the  sky,  it  was  gone.  At  the  time  it 
bus  dropped  through  the  portals  of  the  horizon,  it  was  about  30,000,000  miles 
rem  the  earth,  and  in  round  numbers  about  as  far  again  from  the  sun  :  that  is, 
;  was  one-third  of  the  way  on  towards  the  sun  when  it  turned  its  back  upon 
ie  earth.  The  comet  swept  down  from  north  to  south  almost  along  the  line 
f  a  meridian,  curving  out  the  convexity  of  its  sweep  to  the  earth."  The  inven- 
on  of  the  spectroscope  since  Donati's  comet  of  1858  gave  great  advantages  to 
bservation  on  the  present  occasion.  Mr.  Lockyer  used  it  with  the  "  large  aper- 
ire  of  Mr.  Newall's  telescope,  and  he  found  that  the  notion  that  some  of  the 
iys  of  the  comet  are  sent  either  from  solid  particles,  or  from  vapour  in  a  state 
f  very  high  condensation,  is  amply  confirmed ;  and  also  that  there  is  no  less 
lear  evidence  that  other  portions  of  the  comet's  light  issue  from  the  vapour 
hining  by  its  own  inherent  right.  The  light  coming  from  the  more  dense 
onstituents,  and  therefore  giving  a  continuous  coloured  spectrum,  was,  however, 
eficient  in  blue  rays,  and  was  most  probably  emitted  by  material  substance  at 
lie  low,  red  and  yellowish,  stages  of  incandescence.  In  describing  his  spectro- 
copic  examination  Mr.  Lockyer  says :  '  The  luminous  fan  also  gave  a  continuous 
pectrum  but  little  inferior  in  brilliancy  to  that  of  the  nucleus  itself :  while  over 
his,  and  even  from  the  dark  space  behind  the  nucleus,  were  distinguishable  the 
pectrum  of  handSf  indicating  the  presence  of  rare  vapour  of  some  kind ;  while 
he  continuous  spectrum  of  the  nucleus  and  fan  might  be  referred  to  the  presence 
*f  either  denser  vapour  or  of  solid  particles  ?  ' 
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^^  Other  observations,  by  Padre  Seccbi  at  Home,  substantially  confirm  thii 
conclusion,  and  seem  to  point  to  either  carbon,  or  an  oxide  of  carbon,  as  the 
source  of  the  bright  luminous  bands — a  'lead'  which  has  been  vivaciously 
followed  up  by  the  Abb^  Moigno,  when  he  asks  whether  this  comet  may  not 
be  '  un  gigantesque  diamant  volatilise  ? ' 

'^  Mr.  Lockyer  described  the  head  of  the  comet  as  a  fan-shaped  projection  of 
light,  with  ear-like  appendages  at  each  side,  which  sympathetically  comple- 
mented each  other  at  every  change  either  of  form  or  luminosity,  and  which  htd 
all  the  appearance  of  being  parts  of  two  eccentrically  arranged  envelopes.  The 
straight  lines,  or  radial  borders,  of  the  fan,  were  at  times  altogether  obliterated  by 
streams  of  light  passing  down  backwards  into  the  tail.  Immediately  behind 
the  nucleus  there  was  the  usual  gap,  or  angular  region  of  deep  darkness,  which 
gradually  passed  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  tail  into  a  uniformly-spread 
luminous  haze.  Mr.  Lockyer  read  these  configurations  as  strongly  suggesting 
the  notion  of  a  meteor  wheel,  in  which  the  regions  of  greatest  brightness  were 
caused  by  the  difiereut  coils,  cutting,  or  appearing  to  cut,  each  other,  and  so  in 
those  parts  leading  to  compression  or  condensation  and  frequent  collisions  of  the 
luminous  particles." — Edin.  Review,  Oct.,  1874. 

Few  subjects  of  a  scientific  kind  have  excited  so  much  general  interest  and 
attention  beforehand  as  did  that  of  the  Transit  of  Venus.  For  a  year  previously, 
a  staff  of  astronomers  and  photographers,  composed  of  officers  of  the  Naval  and 
Military  services,  and  sundry  civilians,  worked  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  under 
the  guidance  of  Sir  George  Airy  and  his  assistants,  practising  themselves  in  the 
complicated  observations  and  other  processes  which  would  be  required  of  them 
when  the  time  came.  The  question  which  the  phenomenon  itself  was  expected 
to  elucidate  was  that  of  the  8un*s  distance  from  the  earth, — or,  to  speak  more 
technically,  its  **  equatorial  horizontal  parallax,''  t>.,  '*  the  greatest  angle  which 
would  be  subtended  by  the  earth's  equatorial  radius  to  an  observer  at  the 
distance  of  the  sun^s  centre,  whatever  that  distance  may  be  taken  to  be.  The 
most  trustworthy  determinations  gave  an  average  value  of  about  8*92  sec  for 
the  parallactic  angle,  corresponding  to  some  91,480,000  miles  for  the  sun's 
distance — with  an  uncertainty  of  '03  sec,  or,  in  round  numbers,  300,000  miles. 
The  Transit  of  Venus  may  not  be  the  means  of  altering  this  quantity  (8'92  sec.) 
by  any  large  amount,  but  it  will  be  of  the  utmost  utility  as  a  crucial  test  of 
previous  results,  being  the  only  direct  geometrical  solution  of  the  problem. 
Taking  into  account  all  probable  errors  of  longitude,  local  time,  photographic 
and  contact  observations,  it  may  be  assumed,  on  a  by  no  means  sanguine  esti- 
mate, that  the  existing  uncertainty  will  be  reduced  to  one-third  of  its  present 
amount,  or  to  01  sec. ;  but  it  is  far  from  unlikely  that  the  probable  residual 
error  will  be  no  more  than  one-half  of  the  latter  quantity — that  is  to  say,  our 
distance  from  the  sun  will  probably  have  been  ascertained  within  60,000  miles, 
or  about  1-1 800th  part  of  its  whole  amount.  Besides  the  higher  scientific  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  result,  its  direct  practical  uses  are  not  insignificant ;  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  sun's  distance  being  essential  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
lunar  and  planetary  tables,  and  therefore  of  the  science  of  navigation,  also  for 
finding  the  true  longitudes  of  places  on  the  earth's  surface,  which  depend  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  Lunar  Theory.  The  astronomical  phenomenon  had  not  been  seen 
since  1769.  The  planet  Venus,  being  distant  from  the  sim  66,000,000  miles — 
above  two-thirds  of  the  earth's  probable  distance  from  the  sun — ^passes  around 
the  sun  by  an  interior  orbit  within  the  orbit  described  around  the  sun  by  our 
own  planet.    It  happens  twice  in  a  hundred  years,  but  at  an  interval  of  eight 
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yean  aolj,  that  Venus  comes  directly  between  us  and  the  sun.  The  visible 
effect  to  spectators  in  the  daytime  who  can  see  the  sun  is  that  a  small  black 
spot,  which  is  the  actual  body  of  that  planet,  seems  to  travel  slowly  across  the 
son's  apparent  disc.  Its  size  relatively  to  that  of  the  sun's  apparent  disc  is  that 
of  a  pea  on  a  cheese-plate. 

Americay  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  and  Holland  joined  in  the  pre- 
parations for  observation.  The  English  stations  were  nine  in  number,  viz.,  two 
in  Egypt,  three  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  one  at  Rodriguez  Island,  one  in 
New  Zealand,  and  two  in  Kerguelen's  Land.  Lord  Lindsay  also  set  up  a 
ataticm,  at  his  own  private  cost,  in  Mauritius.  Within  a  few  hours  of  the  event, 
telegrams  poured  in  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  announcing  success  or  failure. 
For  the  most  part,  the  results  were  very  satisfactory.  The  first  telegram  an- 
nounced ^uccefi»  at  Roorkee,  a  station  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  not  originally 
indttded  in  the  English  programme,  but  suggested  by  Colonel  Tennant,  who 
took  the  supervision  of  it,  and  brought  to  bear  an  instrumental  apparatus  of 
singular  completeness  and  precision.  Roorkee  was,  moreover,  important  as  being 
the  only  English  northern  station  at  which  the  entire  transit  was  visible. 

Telegrams  from  Calcutta  announced  the  observations  taken  there  to  have 
been  excellent ;  but  at  Madras^atisfactory  observations  were  almost  impossible, 
the  endeavours  being  frustrated  by  cloudy  weather. 

The  French  and  Americans,  who  (astronomically  speaking)  occupied  China 
and  Japan,  had  to  report  a  clear  view  at  Yokohama  and  Iliogo;  success  at 
Nagasaki ;  intercepting  clouds  at  Shanghai. 

Later  telegrams  from  Australia  announced  that  the  observations  nt  Sydney 
had  proved  satisfactory,  but  that  the  American  expedition  in  Tasmania  experi- 
enced very  unfavourable  weather.  From  Berlin  it  was  announced  that  the  ob- 
servations of  the  German  expedition  at  Tschifu,  in  North-Eastem  China,  were 
quite  satisfactory.  The  observations  of  the  contacts,  the  heliometer  measure- 
ments, and  the  photographs  succeeded  splendidly.  At  the  Russian  station  of  Nert- 
schinsk,  three  contacts,  eight  diameters,  and  thirty  instances  of  the  heliometer 
were  measured.  At  Teheran  the  observations  were  most  successful.  At  Thebes, 
in  Egypt,  the  weather  was  favourable,  and  important  observations  were  taken. 
At  Kiachta  and  Posseet  photographs  were  taken. 

Wladistostock,  an  important  station  in  Siberia,  had  to  report  failure.  In 
fact,  cloud  and  fog  baffled  almost  all  the  Siberian  observations ;  and  this  was  a 
serious  drawback. 

What  the  real  gain  to  science  has  been  will  not  be  known  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  astronomers  having  done  their  share  of  the  work,  the  data  are 
handed  over  to  computers,  persons  whose  office  it  is  merely  to  calculate,  who 
are  perfectly  ignorant  of  theoretical  astronomy,  and  probably  know  scarcely  the 
elements  of  algebra  and  trigonometry ;  their  business  being  simply  to  substitute 
for  the  formulae  of  the  afitronoraer,  the  actual  numerical  values  of  the  quantities. 

We  conclude  our  Science  Review  with  an  Archajologicnl  notice  of  interest. 

An  address  was  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archseology,  on 
July  7,  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  on  the  subject  of  his 
recent  excavations  at  the  site  of  Nineveh.  The  paper  opened  with  a  slight 
sketch  of  previous  excavations  at  Nineveh,  including  Mr.  George  Smith's  own 
of  last  year.  In  November  last  he  again  started  for  the  East,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and  on  January  1,  the  day  of 
the  publication  of  Schliemann's  "Antiquities  of  Troy,"  with  its  absorbing 
revelations  of  what  had  been  turned  up  from  the  Hissarlik  mounds  at  the  other 
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extremity  of  Western  Asia,  began  digging  two  or  three  hours  after  his  arriyal 
at  Mosul,  opposite  which  town,  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Tigris^  girdled  by  a 
wall  eight  miles  or  so  in  circumference,  Nineveh  once  was.  After  referring  to 
some  of  the  fragments  of  historical  tablets  discovered  in  the  palace  of  Senna* 
cherib,  Mr.  Smith  said  he  was  confirmed  in  his  first  suggestion  that  Izdubar  ib 
the  same  as  the  Nimrod  of  the  Bible.  He  believed  that  the  passage  aboat 
Nimrod  in  Genesis  is  historical,  and  is  to  be  understood  in  its  natural  senile. 
The  hero  whom  he  provisionally  named  Izdubar  corresponds  in  period,  charac- 
ter, and  exploits  with  Nimrod ;  and  when  we  found  the  phonetic  reading  of 
his  name  he  believed  this  identity  would  be  proved.  The  stories  of  Izdubar 
correspond  also  with  some  ancient  traditions  respecting  Nimrokl,  and  from  the 
form  of  prayer  to  him  he  appeared  to  have  been  deified  after  his' death.  Mr. 
Smitli  also  found  his  name  on  a  second  tablet,  which  is  part  of  a  series  on 
witchcraft;  he  is  there  supposed  to  watch  over  the  country.  The  opening 
paragraph  of  the  legends  of  Izdubar  states  that  his  exploits  took  place  after  the 
drying  up  of  the  water,  probably  referring  to  the  flood ;  it  reads,  "  When  the 
drying  up  of  the  waters,  they  saw,*'  and  so  on.  Mr.  Smith  urged  that  further 
work  ought  to  be  done : — 1.  The  great  library  in  the  palace  of  Sennacherib 
ought  to  be  completely  excavated  and  all  its  treasures  recovered.  He  calculated 
that  there  must  be  20,000  fragments  of  cuneiform  tablets  still  buried  there, 
and  it  would  require  three  years*  work  and  the  expenditure  of  6,0001.  to  com- 
plete the  excavation.  2.  The  centre  and  eastern  portion  of  the  mound  of 
Kouyunjik  requires  to  be  further  investigated.  The  relics  here  are  of  an  earlier 
age  than  those  from  the  palaces  of  Sennacherib  and  Assur-bani-pal,  and  will 
throw  light  on  the  more  ancient  period  of  Assyrian  history.  3.  There  should 
be  as  complete  an  examination  as  possible  of  the  mound  of  Nebbi  Yunus. 
4.  The  ruins  of  the  wall  and  body  of  the  city  should  be  investigated,  o.  Ex- 
amination should  be  made  rQund  the  wall  for  Assyrian  tombs,  particularly  for 
royal  tombs,  as  with  reference  to  them  we  are  at  present  totally  ignorant  of 
Assyrian  customs.  There  are  numerous  other  sites  in  the  country  which  would 
repay  excavation. 
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JANUARY. 

1.  Dbath  bt  DBowMiKa. — The  well-known  oarsman,  James 
Lally,  was  drowned  at  two  o'clock  this  morning,  whilst  attempting 
to  swim  across  the  river  Blyth,  twelve  miles  north  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne*  He  will  be  chiefly  remembered  as  having  beaten  Sad- 
ler at  the  Tyne  Regatta  of  1872,  but  he  had  at  one  time  been 
regarded  by  many  as  the  coming  champion. 

—  Explosion  at  Favebsham. — An  explosion  took  place  at  the 
works  recently  erected  at  Oare,  near  Faversham,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  Punshon's  patent  controllable  cotton  gunpowder.  The 
accident  occurred  in  the  graining-house.  The  only  person  in  the 
building  at  the  time  was  a  man  named  Hickford,  who  was  very 
seriously  injured.  The  building  itself  was  demolished,  and  the 
granulating  machine  shattered  to  atoms.  A  remarkable  circum- 
stance, and  one  which  shows  the  great  strength  of  this  new  explosive, 
is  the  fact  that  there  was  no  more  than  five  poimds  of  gun-cotton 
in  the  machine  when  it  exploded. 

6.  Assault  on  the  Duke  of  Cambbidgb. — Soon  after  one 
o*clock  this  afternoon,  as  the  Duke  was  walking  in  Pall  Mall,  he 
was  accosted  by  a  retired  half-pay  officer,  Captain  Maunsell,  of  the 
82nd  Foot,  with  the  words  "  Your  Eoyal  Highness  has  done  me  a 
grievous  wrong."  Before  he  could  answer,  Captain  Maunsell 
stepped  back,  ran  at  the  Duke  and  hit  him  as  hard  as  he  could  on 
the  chest  with  his  clenched  fist  twice.  He  was  immediately  taken 
into  custody,  and  on  being  brought  before  the  magistrate,  read  a 
statement,  in  which  he  detailed  the  events  of  his  military  career, 
and  the  injustice  with  which  he  considered  himself  to  have  been 
treated  with  regard  to  promotion.     He  had  written  several  letters 
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to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  asserting  his  claims,  6ut  meeting  with 
no  redress,  he  had  committed  this  assault  for  the  express  pmpose 
of  being  arrested,  and  thus  gaining  an  opportunity  to  make  his  case 
known.  "  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say,"  he  added,  "  that  I  had  no 
malice  towards  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  in  my  last  letter  to 
His  Eoyal  Highness  this  feeling  is  expressed.  I  plead  for  no  miti- 
gated sentence.  I  ask  only  that  it  may  not  be  believed  that  any 
malicious  feeling  prompted  the  act  for  which  I  stand  here,  No 
man  in  England  would  hurt  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  I  myself 
would  cheerfully  shed  my  blood  for  any  member  of  the  Eoyal 
Family,  and  this  has  long  been  my  feeling.  I  cannot  recall  the 
past ;  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  deeply  sorry  for  what  has  happened." 
The  captain  was  sentenced  to  one  month's  imprisonment  without 
hard  labour. 

—  Death  from  the  Bite  of  a  Eat. — As  an  elderly  gentleman 
named  Samuel  Eowe  was  superintending  the  removal  of  some  hay 
from  a  stack  on  his  premises,  near  Barnstaple,  a  rat  ran  out  and  was 
laid  hold  of  by  him.  The  animal  turned  and  bit  him.  Mortification 
ensued,  and  in  a  few  hours  Mr.  Eowe  died.  He  was  a  rather  ner- 
vous man,  but  was  otherwise  quite  healthy.  It  was  considered 
imnecessary  to  hold  an  inquest. 

7.  Fall  of  a  Tunnel. — The  tunnel  between  Merthyr  and 
Abemant  Stations,  on  the  Vale  of  Neath  section  of  the  Great 
Western  Eailway,  fell  in  during  last  night  as  a  goods  train  was 
passing  through,  almost  burying  the  engine.  The  driver  and 
stoker,  by  jumping  ofiF,  fortunately  avoided  injury.  For  some 
years  past  it  has  been  known  that  coal-workings  were  approaching 
very  near  the  tunnel,  and  fears  have  frequently  been  expressed  of 
a  catastrophe.  The  colliers  working  in  their  stalls  could  hear  all 
the  trains  passing  over  their  heads,  and  the  men  in  the  tunnel 
could  hear  the  colliers  picking  at  the  coal-headings  imdemeath 
their  feet. 

8.  A  terrible  Boiler  Explosion  took  place  this  afternoon  at 
the  Atlas  Ironworks,  Bolton,  belonging  to  Mr.  Alderman  Thomas 
Walmsley,  "resulting  in  the  deaths  of  five  persons  and  serious  inju- 
ries to  about  twenty  others.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  catastrophe.  The  boiler,  which  was  encased  in  brickwork  nine 
inches  in  thickness,  burst  with  a  report  which  was  heard  over  the 
entire  town,  and  caused  the  utmost  consternation.  One  half  of  the 
roof  of  the  shed  was  lifted  bodily  into  the  air,  when  it  fell  with  a 
tremendous  crash,  carrying  with  it  the  pipes  connecting  the  whole 
of  the  boilers  with  the  machinery,  as  well  as  several  of  the  support- 
ing columns,  iron  girders,  beams,  &c.  One  pair  of  furnaces,  the 
shears,  and  mortar  mill,  were  completely  demolished,  while  a  good 
deal  of  injury  was  done  to  other  parts  of  the  machinery.  A  gap 
of  some  eight  or  ten  yards  wide  was  made  in  the  boundary  wall, 
and  bricks  and  slates  were  hurled  in  clouds  over  and  beyond  the 
works.  The  top  end  of  the  boiler,  weighing  about  thirty  hundred- 
weight, was  carried  over  the  shed  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred 
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ad  fifty  yards,  and  deposited  near  to  Messrs.  Howarth  and  Cryer's 
>undry,  while  other  fragments  were  hurled  into  the  foundry  yard 
»elf.  A  youth  named  Thomas  Barlow  attempted  to  run  when  he 
eard  the  explosion ;  but  ere  he  had  gone  many  yards  one  of  the 
oiler  plates,  riven  and  twisted,  caught  him,  decapitating  him,  and 
iitting  oflf  both  arms  and  one  leg.  The  head  and  dismembered 
mbfl  were  afterwards  found  lying  several  yards  from  the  trunk, 
i^er  portions  of  the  boiler,  weighing  several  hundred-weight,  were 
rejected  right  over  the  railway,  a  distance  of  200  yards.  When 
\ie  atmosphere  had  become  cleared,  the  dead  and  injured  were 
)und  lying  in  all  directions.  From  beneath  the  debris  three  men 
ad  a  boy  were  taken  out  dead.  They  had  all  been  fearfully 
rushed  and  scalded.  Nearly  twenty  persons  were  found  to  be  more 
r  less  injured.     The  damage  is  roughly  estimated  at  about  5,000i. 

9.  Thb  Holborn  Statue  to  the  Pbince  Consort. — The  cere- 
lony  of  imveiling  this  statue,  which  stands  at  the  termination  of 
be  Holborn  Viaduct,  was  performed  by  the  Lady  Mayoress,  in  the 
•resence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Lord 
layer.  Aldermen,  and  Councilmen  of  the  City  of  London.  The 
batue,  which  was  presented  to  the  Corporation  by  a  wealthy  gentle- 
aan  of  the  City,  is  in  bronze,  somewhat  over  life-size.  The  Prince 
I  represented  in  the  dress  of  a  field  marshal,  and  in  the  act  of 
etoming  a  salute.  The  pedestal  is  slightly  under  fifteen  feet 
igh,  in  granite,  and  composed  of  stones  weighing  from  two  to  ten 
ons  each.  In  the  sides  are  two  bassi  relievi  ;  the  one  represents 
he  first  public  act  of  His  Eoyal  Highness  within  the  City,  viz.,  the 
'rince  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  Soyal  Exchange,  1842  ;  the 
ther  represents  Britannia  distributing  awards  to  the  successftQ 
ompetitors  in  the  Exhibition  of  All  Nations,  1851*  At  each  end 
f  the  pedestal  is  a  figure — the  one,  *'  Peace,"  holds  in  her  right 
land  a  cornucopia  and  in  her  left  a  palm  branch ;  the  other, ''  His- 
ory,**  is  recording  events  of  the  Prince's  life  in  a  book,  on  the 
omers  of  which  are  the  dates  of  the  two  great  Exhibitions,  1851 
nd  1862.  The  sculptor  of  the  whole  work  is  Mr.  Charles  Bacon, 
f  Sloane  Street. 

10.  Fatal  Eailwat  Accident. — Shortly  after  seven  p.m.  the 
xpress  train  from  Edinburgh,  travelling  at  its  ordinary  speed  of 
tetween  thirty  and  forty  miles  an  hour,  dashed  into  a  market  train 
rom  Boston,  which  had  arrived  at  Barkstone  Junction  a  few  mi- 
lutes  earlier.  The  pointsman  in  charge  at  the  junction  having 
eceived  at  7.10  p.m.  the  usual  signal  from  the  nearest  northern 
dock  station  that  the  Scotch  express  was  approaching,  had  already 
owered  his  signals  to  allow  this  train  to  pass,  when  he  was  alarmed 
,t  hearing  the  driver  of  the  Boston  market  train  putting  on  steam 
nd  moving  towards  the  main  line.  He  immediately  ran  out  of 
us  signal-box  with  a  red  lamp  signal  in  his  hand,  and  waving  it, 
ignalled  the  driver  to  go  back.  The  driver  instantly  shut  ofif  his 
team  and  endeavoured  to  reverse  his  engine,  but  without  effect, 
did  befoie  he  could  give  any  backward  motion  to  his  train  the 
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Scotch  express  struck  the  Boston  train  near  its  centre.  The  rear 
carriages  and  brake-van  of  the  latter  were  thrown  over  the  adjacent 
embankment,  and  the  engine  and  tender*of  the  express  were  thrown 
off  the  rails  on  to  the  permanent  way.  None  of  the  passengers  in 
the  express  snflFered  anything  beyond  a  violent  shock,  but  Arthur 
Claybum,  the  fireman,  was  so  severely  scalded  that  he  died  next 
morning.  The  driver  also  sustained  serious  injury.  A  passenger 
in  the  Boston  train  was  killed,  and  several  other  persons  were 
injured. 

16.  Mob  on  the  Tichbobne  Trial. — ^The  excitement  of  the 
rabble  in  favour  of  the  notorious  Tichbome  claimant  became  rather 
troublesome  when  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
commenced  his  reply  to  Dr.  Kenealy.  As  the  learned  Q.C.  and 
Serjeant  Parry  left  the  Court,  they  were  assailed  by  ^hisses  and 
groans  from  the  large  crowd  assembled  outside.  Inspector  Den- 
ning tried  to  keep  the  mob  back,  but  his  efforts  were  useless. 
However,  in  a  minute  or  so,  another  inspector  and  several  consta- 
bles ran  across  from  the  judges'  private  entrance  to  the  Coiuii  of 
Queen's  Bench,  where  they  were  on  duty,  and  formed  a  cordon  be- 
hind the  learned  coimsel.  The  mob  followed  the  police  along 
Great  G-eorge  Street,  where  the  crowd  gained  considerable  acces- 
sions. At  one  moment  the  police  faced  round,  as  if  forcibly  to 
keep  the  people  back,  but  presently  they  went  on  again,  keeping 
close  to  Mr.  Hawkins  and  Seijeant  Parry.  There  was  much  ex- 
citement in  the  street,  and  the  traffic  of  vehicles  was  temporarily 
suspended.  When  near  Storey's  Gate,  the  entrance  to  St.  James's 
Park,  Mr.  Denning  sent  some  constables  forward  with  orders  to 
close  the  gates  when  the  learned  gentlemen  passed  into  the  park. 
The  small  gates  used  by  pedestrians  were  at  once  closed,  but  it  was 
found  impossible  to  shut  those  upon  the  carriage  way.  The  police, 
however,  stood  in  line  across  the  gateways  and  prevented  the  mob 
passing  through.  Mr.  Hawkins  and  Serjeant  Parry  had  in  the 
meantime  got  safely  into  the  park  and  proceeded  homeward.  Simi- 
lar scenes  were  repeated  two  or  three  days,  but  the  police  were 
on  the  alert  to  maintain  order. 

—  Lady  Buhdett-Coutts  at  Edinburgh. — The  Lord  Provost 
and  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  presented  this  charitable  lady 
with  the  freedom  of  their  city  on  this  day.  The  ceremony  took 
place  in  the  Music  Hall,  which  was  decorated  for  the  occasion  with 
hangings  of  red  cloth,  a  range  of  greenhouse  plants,  the  union  jack 
at  each  end,  and  a  trophy  of  flags  above  the  portrait  of  her  great- 
grandfather, a  Coutts  who  was  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  in  1 742. 
The  proceedings  were  simply  conducted  in  the  ordinary  form.  The 
Lord  Provost  first  addressed  the  company,  reminding  them  of 
former  occasions  upon  which  the  honours  of  the  city  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  famous  persons — Ben  Jonson,  when  he  visited  Drimi- 
mond  at  Hawthomden;  more  recently.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  Mr.  Bright,  Sir  James  Simpson,  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala, 
Charles  Dickens,  Lord  Macaulay,  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  the  artist. 
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David  Boberts.    He  observed  that  the  same  compliment  was  be- 
fltowed  on  Mr.  Thomas  Coutts,  the  London  banker,  her  Ladyship's 
grandfather,  in  1813 ;  and  he  described  her  own  claims  to  public 
60teem,  commending  her  exemplary  beneficence  and  zeal  for  the 
zelief  of  human  suffering  ;  while  her  efforts  to  prevent  cruelty  to 
dumb    animals  were  likewise  not  forgotten.      The  Town  Clerk 
xead  the  Burgess  ticket,  with  the  minutes  of  the  Town  Coimcil, 
voting  her  the  freedom  of  the  city.     This  was  presented  to  her 
I^yship  by  the  Lord  Provost  with  some  further  appropriate  ob- 
servations.   Lady  Burdett-Goutts  made  a  graceful,  modest,  and 
decided  little  speech  in  reply,  expressing  her  sincere  thanks.     The 
Lord  Provost  then  called  upon  the  whole  company  to  stand  up  and 
to  give  "  three  cheers  for  the  youngest  burgess  of  Edinburgh." 

—  FiBB  IN  Portsmouth  Dockyard. — A  serious  fire  broke  out  this 
afternoon  in  a  sea  storehouse  in  this  dockyard.  About  a  quarter 
past  twelve  smoke  was  seen  issuing  from  three  of  the  upper  windows. 
An  alarm  was  raised,  and  a  fire  was  discovered,  which  (as  the  ma- 
terial was  dry,  and  there  was  a  considerable  draught)  was  spreading 
with  alarming  rapidity.  The  men  remaining  in  the  yard  were 
speedily  at  the  fire-stations,  and  a  signal  having  been  hoisted  and 
gons  fired  from  the  "  Duke  of  Wellington,"  strong  reinforcements  in 
a  short  time  arrived  from  the  other  vessels  near.  The  fire  brigade  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  also  got  their  engines  at  work.  In  twelve 
minutes  steam  was  got  up  in  one  of  the  engines ;  and,  after  some 
little  delay,  1,000  gallons  of  water  per  minute  were  being  thrown  on 
the  burning  building.  Parties  were  also  despatched  from  the  various 
regim^its  in  garrison ;  but,  notwithstanding  every  exertion,  it  was 
four  o'clock  before  the  flames  could  be  extinguished.  By  this  time 
the  building  was  almost  entirely  gutted,  and  several  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  property  had  been  destroyed,  while  much  other  valuable 
material  had  been  injured  either  by  water  or  hasty  removal. 

17.  Death  of  the  Sumbse  Twins. — ^These  remarkable  twins, 
who  were  well  known  as  a  "  sight "  in  London  some  years  ago, 
have  just  died  at  their  home  in  North  Carolina.  They  were  bom 
in  Siam,  of  Chinese  parents,  in  1811,  and  were  therefore  sixty- 
three  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their  death.  From  birth  their 
bodies  were  united  in  a  singular  manner  by  a  band  of  flesh,  stretch- 
ing from  the  end  of  one  breast-bone  to  the  same  place  in  the  oppo- 
site twin. 

At  first  this  connecting  band  seemed  to  have  united  them  fece 
to  face,  but  constant  traction  had  so  changed  its  direction,  that 
they  stood  partially  side  by  side.  Its  length  was  about  two  inches ; 
below,  nearly  four;  from  above,  downwards,  it  measured  three 
inches ;  and  its  greatest  thickness  was  one  and  a  half  inch.  It  was 
^covered  with  skin,  and  when  the  centre  was  touched,  both  felt  it ; 
but  on  touching  either  side  of  the  median  line,  only  the  nearest 
individual  was  sensible  of  it.  The  connection  between  the  Siamese 
twins  presented  many  interesting  points  in  regard  to  physiology 
jand  pathology ;  for  although  they  formed  two  perfectly  distinct 
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beings,  they  appeared  most  frequently  to  think,  act,  and  move  as 
one  individual.     The  twins  were  purchased  of  their  mother  at 
Meklong,  a  city  of  Slam,  and  were  taken  to  America  by  Capt. 
Comm  and  Mr.  Hunter  in  1820.     After  realising  a  competence  by 
the  exhibition  of  themselves  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe, 
the  Siamese  twins  settled  in  one  of  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
where  they  were  married  to  two  sisters,  and  had  offspring.     Owing 
to  domestic  quarrels,  however,  two  houses  were  found  necessary, 
each  living  with  his  wife  a  week  at  a  time  alternately.     They 
were,  it  is  asserted,  ruined  by  the  disastrous  civil  war  in  America, 
letid  in  1869  reappeared  in  Europe  for  exhibition.     In  anticipation 
of  the  probable  death  of  one  of  them  before  the  other,  it  was  then 
proposed  to  separate  them  by  dividing  the  ligature  which  con- 
nected their  bodies.     The  matter  formed  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion among  eminent  surgical  authorities  in  this  country  and  in 
France,  and  various  opinions  were  expressed  as  to  the  probability 
of  the  operation  being  performed  without  endangering  the  life  of 
the  twins.     The  proposal  was  ultimately  rejected,  and  Chang  and 
Eng  returned,  undivided,  to  North  Carolina,  to  end  their  days  in 
peace. 

The  American  papers  give  the  following  account  of  their  last 
days  : — "  Some  time  after  taking  up  their  abode  in  Mount  Airy,  the 
twins  purchased  a  second  plantation  about  two  miles  from  the  first, 
and  erected  a  dwelling  upon  it,  to  which  Eng  removed  his  family, 
Chang's  family  remaining  at  the  old  homestead.     It  was  their 
custom,  and  the  plan  was  never  departed  from,  to  spend  three  days 
at  each  house.    On  the  Thursday  previous  to  the  death  the  brothers 
were  at  Chang's  residence,  and  the  evening  of  that  day  was  the 
appointed  time  for  a  removal  to  Eng's  dwelling.     The  day  was 
cold,  and  Chang  had  been  complaining  for  a  couple  of  months 
past  of  being  very  ill.     On  Friday  evening  they  retired  to  a  small 
room  by  themselves,  and  went  to  bed,  but  Chang  was  very  restless. 
Some  time  between  midnight  and  daybreak  they  got  up  and  sat  by 
the  fire.     Again  Eng  protested,  and  said  he  wished  to  lie  down,  as 
he  was  sleepy.     Chang  stoutly  refused,  and  replied  that  it  hurt  his 
breast  to  recline.     After  a  while  they  retired  to  their  bed,  and  Eng 
fell  into  a  deep  sleep.     About  four  o'clock  one  of  the  sons  came 
into  the  room,  and,  going  to  the  bedside,  discovered  that  his  uncle 
was  dead.     Eng  was  awakened  by  the  noise,  and  in  the  greatest 
alarm  turned  and  looked  upon  the  lifeless  form  beside  him,  and 
was  seized  with  violent  nervous  paroxysms.     No  physicians  were 
at  hand,  and  it  being  three  miles  to  the  town  of  Mount  Airy,  some 
time  necessarily  elapsed  before  one  could  be  summoned.     A  mes- 
senger was  despatched  to  the  village  for  Dr.  HoUingsworth,  and 
he  sent  his  brother,  also  a  physician,  at  once  to  the  plantation,  but 
before  he  arrived  the  vital  spark  had  fled,  and  the  Siamese  twins 
were  dead." 

18.   SiiocKiNa  Murder  in  Wiltshire. — An  old  man,  named 
Joseph  Grimes,  aged  77,  who  lived  in  a  cottage  by  himself  in  a 
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lonely  lane  in  the  parish  of  Purton,  near  Swindon,  has  been  bar- 
barously murdered.    A  little  girl  going  to  the  cottage  this  morning 
found  the  body  of  the  old  man  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood  before  the 
fireplace.     She  inmiediately  gave  an  alarm.    The  police  were  sent 
for,  and  on  examination  it  was  found  that  the  old  man  had  been 
murdered  by  blows  from  a  bill-hook,  which  was  found  in  the  room 
covered  with  blood  and  hair.     It  is  conjectured  that  when  attacked 
the  murdered  man  was  seated  by  the  fireplace,  and  on  rising  to 
answer  the  intruder,  received  a  terrible  blow  above  the  left  ear, 
causing  a  wound  eight  inches  in  length.     It  is  thought  that  he 
then  fell  to  the  ground,  his  head  resting  in  his  chair,  a  pool  of 
blood  being  found  in  it.     While  in  this  position  the  murderer  ap- 
pears to  have  finished  his  dreadful  deed  by  inflicting  a  similar  blow 
about  two  inches  below  the  first,  taking  oflf  a  piece  of  the  ear,  and 
cutting  the  chair.     Death  must  have  been  almost  instantaneous, 
the  head  being  nearly  cloven  in  two.     The  murderer  then  appears 
to  have  thrown  aside  his  weapon  and  made  oflF.     The  fmniiture  of 
the  cottage  was  undisturbed,  4^.  in  money  and  other  valuables 
being  untouched  in  a  bureau.     On  the  inquest  which  followed  no 
evidence  could  be  obtained  as  to  the  perpetration  of  the  deed,  and 
a  verdict  was  returned  of  ^'  Wilful  murder  against  some  person  or 
persons  unknown." 

—  A  Severb  GrALB  passed  over  Scotland  to-day.  In  Perth  great 
damage  was  done  to  roofs.  In  the  Forth  and  even  inside  Granton 
Harbour  niunbers  of  vessels  dragged  their  anchors.  Five  lighters 
moored  in  the  west  harbour  broke  loose,  one  of  which  drove  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  breakwater  and  stranded.  In  Glasgow  con- 
siderable damage  was  done  to  house  property  and  shipping.  In 
the  harbour  several  vessels  broke  from  their  moorings  and  dashed 
into  each  other,  receiving  much  injury.  Some  narrow  escapes  are 
recorded.  At  Greenock  a  vessel  broke  loose,  ran  into  two  others, 
and  finally  stranded  on  a  bank.  Another  vessel  grounded  on 
Cardross  Point.  Steamers  were  despatched  at  once  to  their  assist- 
ance. At  Dundee  a  schooner  was  driven  ashore  in  the  Tay,  and 
the  chinmey  of  a  house  fell  through  the  roof,  ^vrecking  much 
property. 

22.  Fire  at  Whitley  Abbey. — Shortly  before  midnight  a 
destructive  fire  broke  out  at  Whitley  Abbey,  a  fine  old  building, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  E.  Petre.  A  large  party  of  guests  were 
staying  in  the  liouse  at  the  time,  and  thej  had  retired  to  rest 
when  the  alarm  was  given  about  eleven  o'clock ;  all  the  occupants 
of  the  Abbey  were  instantly  aroused,  and  some  of  them  narrowly 
escaped  with  their  lives.  The  children  were  hurriedly  taken  firom 
their  beds  and  carried  to  a  place  of  safety.  An  invalid  house- 
keeper, sleeping  in  one  of  the  adjoining  rooms,  was  carried  from 
her  bed,  and  two  of  the  female  servants  leapt  from  windows  on 
the  first  floor,  and  were  caught  on  a  mattress  by  the  butler  and 
other  servants.  Some  of  the  male  servants  made  their  escape 
through  the  windows  and  along  the  roof  of  the  building,  being 
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compelled  in  their  haste  to  leave  the  greater  part  of  their  clothes 
behind  them.     Most  of  the  inmates  of  the  Abbey  were  obliged  to 
leave  their  rooms   only  partially  dressed,  and  were   afterwards 
observed   upon  the  lawn   wrapped  in  such  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  and  bed-clothing  as  they  were  able  in  their  hurried  flight 
to  take  with  them.     A  messenger  was  immediately  despatched  to 
Coventry  on  horseback,  and  the  fire-engines  were  soon  at  work. 
Finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  save  the  western  wing  of  the 
building,  which  was  one  blazing  mass,  the  firemen  directed  their 
attention  to  cutting  ofi"  the  fire  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Abbey,  which  includes  the  drawing-room,  library,  and  other  rooms. 
After  the  firemen  had  been  at  work  about  an  hour  and  a  half  or 
two  hours,  the  progress  of  the  fire  was  checked  and  confined  to 
that  part  of  the  premises  west  of  the   billiard-room,  adjoining 
the  dining-room,  which  was  very  much  damaged.     The  dining- 
room,  Mr.  Petre's  private  sitting  and  dressing-room,  the  house- 
keeper's room,  the  nursery,  the  servants'  dining-hall  and  apartments, 
and  all  the  bed-chambers  in  the  western  wing  of  the  building  were 
completely  gutted,  and  most  of  the  servants  lost  the  greater  part 
of  their  property.     The  fire  was  completely  subdued  before  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning.     After  Mr.  Petre  purchased  the  estate  a 
few  years  back  important  improvements  were  made  upon  it,  and 
the  mansion  was  renovated  and  exquisitely  fitted  up  and  decorated. 
The  Abbey  is  a  place  of  considerable  historical  interest,  and  it  is 
believed  that  Charles  I.  fixed  his  station  at  Whitley  Hall  when  he 
unsuccessfully  summoned  the  citizens  of  Coventry  in  1643. 

23.  The   Mabriage  of  the   Duke  of  Edikbubgh  and  the 
Grand  Duchess  Marie  Alexandrovna,  only  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  of  Russia,  was  solemnised  this  day,  at  the  Winter 
Palace,  St.  Petersburg,  with  the  utmost  pomp,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  rites  of  the  Orthodox  and  Anglican  Churches  respectively. 
Those  who  had  been  invited  to  be  present  assembled  at  half-past 
twelve  o'clock  at  the  palace.     There  were  members  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  and  of  the  high  clergy ;  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Empire ;   senators  and  ambassadors ;  the  members  of  the  Corps 
Diplomatique,  with  the  ladies  of  their  families ;  general  officers, 
officers  of  the  guard,  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  eminent  Bussian 
and  foreign  merchants  of  the  first  two  guilds.     The  ladies  wore 
the  national  costume ;  the  men  were  in  full  imiform.     The  Queen 
of    England  was    represented  by  Viscount  Sydney  and    Lady 
Augusta  Stanley.     Shortly  after  one  o'clock  thej  marriage  proces- 
sion passed  through  the  Salles  des  Armoiries,  the  bride  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.     On   their  arrival  at  the 
church  the  Duke  and  Grand  Duchess  took  their  places  in  firont  of 
the  altar,  where  were  standing  the  Metropolitan  of  St.  Petersburg 
and   the   chief  priests,   attired   in  magnificent   vestments.     The 
Emperor  and  Empress  were  on  the  right  of  the  altar,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  the  Eussian  Grand  Dukes  standing  opposite.     The 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  ceremony  were  .the  handing  of  the 
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rings  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  the  crowning  of  the  Hoyal 
eouple)  and  the  procession  of  the  newly-wedded  pair,  with  the 
Metropolitan  and  clergy.  Prince  Arthur,  and  the  Grand  Dukes, 
xound  the  analogion  or  lectern,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  carrying 
lighted  candles  in  their  left  hands.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
mony the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  saluted  by  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  most  affectionately,  aud  immediately  all  proceeded  to  the 
SaUe  d' Alexandre,  where  the  Protestant  marriage  was  performed 
by  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Stanley,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  A.  Thompson 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kingsford.  The  bride  was  given  away  by  the 
Emperor,  Prince  Arthur  being  the  best  man.  The  Duke  and  the 
Grand  Duchess  used  prayer-books  which  had  been  sent  them  by 
Queen  Victoria,  and  the  Grand  Duchess  carried  a  bouquet  of 
myrtle  sent  also  by  the  Queen  from  Osborne.  Dean  Stanley  read 
a  special  prayer,  composed  by  himself  for  the  occasion.  The  sing- 
ing of  the  Russian  choir  was  magnificent.  No  instrumental  music 
was  performed  at  either  service,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Greek  Church.  The  service  was  concluded  at  three  o'clock,  when 
the  event  was  announced  to  the  capital  by  a  salute  of  101  guns 
from  the  fortress,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Moscow  by  special 
telegram.  The  marriage  register  was  signed  by  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster, the  Emperor  and  Empress,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  Prince  Arthur,  the  Imperial  Crown  Prince  and  Crown 
Princess  of  Germany,  and  by  several  of  the  Imperial  family. 

The  prayer-book  from  which  the  Dean  of  Westminster  read 
the  first  part  of  the  service  was  the  same  volume  which  was  used 
at  the  coronation  of  William  IV.,  and  in  the  after-part  of  the 
office  Dean  Stanley  read  from  the  prayer-book  which  was  used  at 
the  marriages  of  George  III.,  Princess  Charlotte,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  Princess  of  Hesse,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  William 
rV.,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  This  historic 
.  volume  is  the  property  of  Lady  Mary  Hamilton. 

The  wedding-day  was  celebrated  in  the  principal  towns  of 
Great  Britain  by  rejoicings  of  various  kinds.  In  Edinburgh  the 
illuminations  were  especially  beautiful,  and  were  crowned  by  a 
large  bonfire  on  the  sunmiit  of  Arthur's  Seat.  In  the  metropolis 
the  illuminations  were  scanty,  the  Londoners  reserving  themselves 
for  the  celebration  of  the  public  entry  of  the  Royal  pair. 

24.  ToKPBDO  Explosion. — During  the  progress  of  some  ex- 
periments with  Whitehead's  fish  torpedo  at  the  Royal  Arsenal, 
Woolwich,  a  sad  accident  occurred,  which  caused  the  death  of  one 
man  and  inflicted  serious  injuries  on  four  others.  The  experi- 
ments were  being  made  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  in  the  Royal 
Arsenal,  and  one  of  these  torpedoes  was  being  prepared  for  lowering 
into  the  water  on  a  trolly  or  truck  in  the  shed  constructed  over 
the  canal  for  that  purpose,  when  suddenly  the  air  vessel  at  the 
end  of  the  machine  gave  way  with  a  loud  report,  something  like 
the  discharge  of  a  gun.  The  torpedo,  which  was  about  eight  feet 
long  and  made  of  steel,  was  completely  shattered.     The  largest 
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portion  of  the  torpedo  remained  in  the  shed,  together  with  most 
of  the  smaller  pieces,  but  the  end  piece,  which  contained  the 
motive  power,  about  three  feet  in  length,  was  blown  a  distance  of 
forty-three  yards  into  the  timber-field  adjoining.  At  the  time  of 
the  accident  there  were  nine  men  employed  at  the  canal  upon 
these  experiments,  which  were  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas 
E.  Miller,  chief  engineer,  Eoyal  Navy,  a  member  of  the  Torpedo 
Committee.  He  was  in  the  shed  at  the  time.  Edward  Baker,  who 
was  killed  on  the  spot,  was  engaged  in  turning  the  handle  of  the 
screw  propeller,  while  William  Fishenden  was  occupied  in  oiling 
the  machine  according  to  the  orders  of  Mr.  Miller,  who  was  stand- 
ing next  to  him.  The  other  men  were  in  various  parts  of  the 
«hed.  Fishenden  was  severely  injured,  but  Mr.  Miller  escaped 
unharmed ;  three  others  were  more  or  less  injured.  The  poor 
fellow  who  was  killed  was  blown  out  into  the  road,  his  left  leg  being 
torn  oflF  and  carried  by  part  of  the  torpedo  into  the  Boyal  Carriage 
Department  timber-field,  a  distance  of  about  fifty  yards. 

—  FiKB  AT  Shornclitfb  Ca3IP. — At  about  six  o'clock  on  the  same 
evening  a  fire  broke  out  in  one  of  the  large  cavalry  stables  at  Shom- 
<5lifie  Camp,  which  was  occupied  by  horses  belonging  to  the  detach- 
ment of  the  7th  Hussars.    The  man  of  the  Fire  Brigade  who  was  on 
the  look  out  immediately  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  firemaster,  Mr. 
M'Govern,  with  his  men  and  engines,  was  soon  upon  the  spot.    An 
attempt  was  at  once  made  to  rescue  the  horses,  but  it  was  only 
partially  successful,  as  they  could  not  be  induced  to  move,  and  out 
of  about  twenty-four  which  the  stable  contained  fourteen  perished 
in  the  flames.     The  supply  of  water  was  rather  deficient,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  great  exertions  of  the  fii'emaster  and  his  mien, 
assisted  by  men  of  the  various  corpa  in  camp,  the  whole  of  the 
stables,  which  are  built  of  wood,  with   slated  roofs,  would  in- 
evitably have  gone  ;  for  the  one  which  was  biumt  was  in  the  very 
middle  of  them  all.     The  whole  of  the  horses  were  turned  out  of 
the  adjoining  stables,  and  many,  breaking  loose,  rushed  firantically 
away,  some  through  Sandgate  into  Folkestone,  and  some  in  opposite 
directions.     Fortunately  the  night  was  calm,  and  the   iron  fire 
screens  afforded  protection  to  the  adjacent  stables;  but  had  one  of 
the  south-west  gales  which  have  of  late  been  so  prevalent  at  that 
time  been  blowing,  the  damage  would  have  been  far  greater. 

26.  Opening  of  the  Fkont  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedbal. — ^The 
large  plot  of  groimd  at  the  western  end  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
hitherto  enclosed  by  massive  iron  railings,  was  formally  thrown 
open  to  the  public  this  day,  and  at  the  same  time  an  additional 
and  long  desired  improvement  in  the  width  of  the  carriage  way 
at  that  point  was  eSected.  The  ground  was  bought  by  the  Cor* 
poration  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  the  sum  of  15,000i.  On  the 
same  day  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  Choir  School,  in  connection 
with  the  Cathedral,  situated  at  the  back  of  the  Deanery,  was  laid 
by  the  Dean,  in  the  presence  of  Bishop  Claughton,  and  several  of 
the  Chapter. 
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—  Death  of  Db.  Litingstone. — The  following  telegram  has 
been  received  from  Aden : — "  Livingstone  died  of  dysentery  while 
travelling  firom  Lake  Bemhe  to  Unyanyembe ;  body  embalmed  and 
preserved  in  salt  by  his  Nassick  boys,  who  are  conveying  it  to 
Zanzibar,  en  route  for  England." 

Doubts  were  long  entertained  by  our  most  eminent  geographers 
of  the  authenticity  of  this  melancholy  intelligence,  but  it  even- 
tually proved  to  be  but  too  true.  A  fuller  account  of  the  great 
traveler's  end  will  be  foimd  in  our  obituary. 

28.  Fatal  Railway  Accident. — Another  disastrous  result  of 
railway  mismanagement  has  occurred  on  the  North  British  Rail- 
-way,  near  Boness  and  Manuel  Junction.  Tlic  fast  passenger  train 
for  the  North,  which  is  known  as  "  The  Flying  Scotchman,"  or,  as 
some  call  it,  "  The  Scotch  Madman,"  at  full  speed  ran  into  a  heavy 
mineral  train,  which  stood  across  the  line,  in  process  of  being 
fihunted :  the  other  train  was  known  to  be  due.  The  collision  was 
of  the  most  terrible  kind.  It  took  place  underneath  a  massive 
stone  bridge,  half  of  which  was  carried  away,  so  that  stones  and 
masonry  crushed  those  who  escaped  having  carriages  and  engines 
hurled  upon  them.  Of  the  foremost  carriage  (a  third-class)  every 
passenger  was  killed  at  once ;  fifteen  dead  bodies  were  taken  up, 
the  driver  among  others;  he  was  scalded  or  burned,  as  well  as 
mangled.  Two  other  persons  died  shortly  afterwards ;  many  sus- 
tained severe  if  not  fatal  injuries,  and  two  valuable  horses  were 
destroyed. 


FEBRUAEY. 

The  month  opened  amidst  the  excitement  of  a  general  election, 
the  history  of  which  belongs  to  another  division  of  this  work.  We 
will,  however,  chronicle  the  chief  local  disasters  and  disturbances 
that  occurred. 

2.  Fall  of  a  Crowded  Room  during  an  Election  Meeting. — 
A  fidghtful  accident  occm-red  at  a  meeting  at  Bury  in  support  of 
Mr.  Phillips'  election.  The  meeting  was  held  in  a  room  in  the 
third  storey  of  a  quilting  warehouse  in  Paradise  Street,  occupied 
by  Messrs.  Butler  and  Chadwick.  When  Mr.  Phillips  came  to  the 
warehouse  the  knowledge  of  his  presence  spread  rapidly,  and  the 
promoters  of  the  meeting  found  it  impossible  to  keep  the  meeting 
within  the  limits  originally  intended ;  and  the  room  soon  became 
crammed  with  a  very  excited  audience,  principally  Irish  Catholics. 
Before  Mr.  Phillips  arrived  the  crowd,  among  whom  were  a  great 
many  women,  boys,  and  girls,  had  almost  filled  the  room,  and 
when  he  entered  there  was  a  great  rush,  and  the  room  became 
closely  packed  with  about  500  people.  Mr.  Butcher  was  in  the 
chair,  and  when  he  saw  the  crowd  he  had  some  fears  for  the  safety 
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of  the  building,  and  was  about  to  propose  an  adjournment,  but 
this  was  impracticable.  He  therefore  at  once  addressed  the 
meeting,  intending  as  soon  as  possible  to  adjourn.  He  was 
speaking  in  eulogistic  terms  of  Mr.  Phillips'  services^  when  the 
audience  began  cheering,  clapping,  and  stamping,  and  suddenly 
the  centre  beam,  12  in.  by  6  in.,  broke  with  a  sudden  snap,  and  a 
portion  of  the  flooring,  about  27  ft.  by  20  ft.,  gave  way,  precipitating 
about  300  people  on  to  the  middle  floor,  which,  being  unable  to 
bear  the  strain,  gave  way  in  its  turn,  and  the  whole  mass  of 
struggling  human  beings  fell  on  to  the  ground  floor,  a  distance  of 
thirty  feet.  The  scene  was  terrible  in  the  extreme.  A  wide 
chasm  separated  those  who  had  been  left  at  either  end  of  the  room. 
For  a  moment  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  obscured  the  spectacle  below, 
but  the  air  was  rent  with  shrieks.  Those  at  the  upper  or  platfomi 
end  of  the  building  were  entirely  cut  off  from  all  immediate  means 
of  exit,  or  from  opportunity  of  rendering  assistance,  but  Mr. 
Butcher,  sliding  down  a  gas-pipe,  was  quickly  in  the  midst  of  the 
wreck.  Fortunately,  a  considerable  stock  of  quiltings  in  the  base- 
ment floor  had  helped  to  break  the  fall  of  many  of  the  people,  and 
a  large  portion  who  had  escaped  without  serious  injury  were  able 
to  crawl  out  without  assistance.  Portions  of  the  beams  and  broken 
flooring,  however,  covered  a  large  number.  To  get  at  these  a 
nimiber  of  men  at  once  set  to  work.  The  work  of  carrying  out  the 
injured,  dead,  and  dying,  for  which  purpose  the  windows  were 
broken  in,  occupied  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  when  the 
task  was  finished  it  was  foimd  that  no  less  than  eight  persons  had 
been  killed,  and  two  died  soon  after ;  nearly  fifty  met  with  injuries 
of  a  more  or  less  serious  nature.  Meantime  fire-escapes  and 
ladders  were  procured,  to  rescue  those  who  were  cut  off  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room.  One  after  another  they  were  brought 
through  the  windows,  Mr.  Phillips  being  about  the  last  to  leave 
the  building.  The  portion  of  the  audience  at  the  staircase  end  of 
the  room  had,  of  course,  a  ready  means  of  exit,  and  were  able  to 
effect  their  escape  without  assistance.  There  were  several  mar^ 
vellous  escapes.  A  boy  had  a  portion  of  his  clog  torn  off,  and  a 
policeman  saved  himself  from  falling  into  the  chasm  by  clinging 
to  a  post  near  the  wall.  An  examination  of  the  fractured  beam 
showed  that  it  was  not  old.  It  was  not  broken  short,  but  the 
firacture  extended  a  considerable  distance. 

—  Election  Riots. — Riotous  proceedings  took  place  in  several 
boroughs,  especially  in  the  manufacturing  counties,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  elections.  At  Hanley  the  mayor  read  the  Riot  Act, 
and  telegraphed  to  Manchester  for  soldiers,  on  whose  arrival  shortly 
after  midnight  order  was  restored.  At  Wolverhampton,  Wednes- 
field,  and  other  towns,  considerable  damage  was  done  by  rioters 
armed  with  stones  and  timber  torn  from  the  fences;  and  serious  per- 
sonal injuries  were  caused  during  the  contests  between  the  mob  and 
police.  At  Askeaton,  coimty  Limerick,  in  Ireland,  the  results 
were  more  fatal,  a  man  named  Donoghue  being  killed  in  a  fray 
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with  the  police*    A  hutcher,  named  Walsh,  was  also  shot  dead  hy 
an  excited  political  opponent. 

3.  C!oALPiT  ON  FntE. — ^The  West  Eetford  pit,  at  Tinsley  Col- 
lieries, near  Sheffield,  which  had  been  on  fire  for  a  whole  fortnight, 
was  extinguished  to-day.  As  the  seam  is  1,000  yards  distant  &om 
the  bottom,  the  fire  was  reached  with  difficulty ;  250  men  were 
engaged  in  extinguishing  it,  and  three  of  these  men  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  suffocation.  The  heat  in  the  pit  was  fearful ; 
go  great,  in  &ct,  that  the  firemen  had  to  be  relieved  every  two 
-minutes,  and  refreshed  with  ^  claret  and  water.'  The  damage  is 
estimated  at  2,000{. 

4.  Sailwat  C!ollision8. — A  collision  took  place  to-day  on  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Bailway  near  Bury  Station.  A  passenger 
train  ran  into  a  goods  train,  but  as  the  former  was  in  the  act  of 
palling  up,  the  results  were  not  so  disastrous  as  they  would  have 
been  if  the  train  had  been  going  at  the  usual  speed.  Ten  per- 
sons were  injured,  and  after  being  attended  by  medical  men  they 
were  enabled  either  to  resume  their  journey  or  to  be  removed  to 
their  residences. 

6.  A  much  more  frightful  collision  took  place  two  days  later 
on  the  Great  Western  Eailway  at  West  Drayton.  The  broad 
gauge  express  from  Exeter  and  the  West  of  England,  said  to  be 
the  quickest  train  in  the  world,  and  popularly  called  "  The  Flying 
Dutchman,"  runs  from  Swindon  to  London  in  an  hour  and  thirty- 
seven  minutes,  without  stopping.  It  left  Exeter  at  10.30  and  was 
due  in  London  at  2.45.  On  this  occasion  it  had  passed  safely 
through  West  Drayton  Station,  but  just  beyond  the  bridge  which 
crosses  the  railway  on  the  London  side  it  came  into  violent  collision 
with  a  broad  gauge  goods  train  which  was  shunting  in  the  foggy 
morning  out  of  its  way.  The  collision  was  frightfiil.  The  mag- 
nificent engine  of  the  express  was  wrecked,  and  many  of  the  car- 
riages were  thrown  on  the  down  line — some  rolling  down  the  em- 
bankment, others  mingled  in  inextricable  confiision  with  the 
luggage  waggons.  A  moment  after  the  accident,  and  before  the 
signals  could  be  set  to  block  the  line,  the  2.15  fast  train  from 
London,  which  does  not  stop  between  London  and  Eeading,  came 
np  at  frill  pace,  and  dashed  into  the  wrecked  train.  The  engine 
of  the  2.15  train  was  almost  destroyed,  and  some  of  the  carriages 
were  displaced,  but,  singularly  enough,  none  of  the  passengers 
appear  to  have  been  hurt.  In  the  Exeter  express  the  guard's  car- 
riage was  smashed,  and  the  guard  killed.  No  other  death 
occurred,  though  a  large  number  of  persons  were  seriously  injured. 

7.  On  the  following  day  a  collision  occurred  on  the  incline  near 
the  Stratford  Bridge  Station,  where  the  Great  Eastern  and  the  North 
London  lines  meet.  The  trains  for  Woolwich  here  slacken  speed, 
and  at  the  time  in  question  the  signals  were  put  at  danger  to  let 
a  Midland  goods  train  pass  up  the  North  London  line.  But,  in 
consequence  of  the  slippery  state  of  the  rails,  the  train  journeying 
from  Fenchurch  Street  to  Woolwich  could  not  readily  be  pulled 
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up,  the  result  being  that  it  came  into  collision  with  the  goods 
train,  which  was  going  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty-five  miles  an 
hour.  Several  passengers  were  severely  shaken.  A  young  man 
had  his  head  and  hands  cut ;  both  engines  were  thrown  oflF  the 
line  and  considerably  damaged,  and  seven  trucks  were  broken  up. 
TraflBcwas  interrupted  for  more  than  four  hours.  The  persons 
injured  having  been  attended  to  by  a  doctor  were  taken  home  in 
cabs. 

8.  Accident  to  Dean  Hook. — The  congregation  at  Chichester 
Cathedral  was  greatly  excited  this  (Sunday)  morning  by  an  acci- 
dent which  befell  the  venerable  Dean  Hook.  He  had  proceeded 
from  his  stall  to  the  communion  table  for  the  purpose  of  officiating 
in  the  conmiunion  service,  when  either  his  foot  became  entangled 
in  his  robes,  or  he  slipped  on  the  marble  pavement,  for  he  fell 
with  much  violence  against  the  communion  table,  uttering  a  loud 
cry  as  he  fell.  The  bishop  and  other  clergy  were  just  by  at  the 
time,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  vergers  the  very  reverend 
gentleman  was  raised  to  his  feet.  He  at  once  desired  that  the 
service  should  be  proceeded  with,  and  requested  to  be  taken  home. 
With  assistance  he  was  removed  to  the  deanery,  where  he  was  seen 
by  Dr.  Tyacke,  his  medical  attendant.  Xt  was  then  found  he  had 
sustained  a  severe  cut  on  the  lip,  and  several  abrasions  on  the 
face,  but  no  bones  were  broken,  and,  though  severely  shaken,  he 
was  not  permanently  injured.  The  congregation  were  much 
alarmed  at  the  occurrence,  but  the  service  was  proceeded  with  to 
the  close. 

—  Alarming  Fire  in  Soutbtwark. — A  fire  of  an  alarming 
character  took  place  the  same  afternoon  in  Great  Sufiblk  Street, 
Southwark,  which  occasioned  much  anxiety  as  to  the  safety  of 
travellers  on  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Bailway,  and  a 
block  on  that  line  of  nearly  three  hours  between  the  Borough 
Boad  and  Ludgate  Hill  Stations.  Three  of  the  arches  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  Blackfriars  junction,  and  extending  from 
Great  Sufiblk  Street  to  Gravel  Lane,  are  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  Car- 
rington,  rag  merchant,  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores  were  located 
in  a  space  of  nearly  fifty  yards  in  length.  The  call  was  made  at 
ten  minutes  past  two,  and  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  several 
engines  were  present,  by  which  time  the  fire  had  made  rapid  pro- 
gress. The  smoke  and  smell  arising  from  the  burning  material, 
coupled  with  the  flames  which  shot  forth  from  the  arches  and 
ascended  to  about  the  level  of  the  line  on  either  side,  rendered 
the  scene  a  remarkable  one.  The  trains  were  stopped  until  the 
officials  of  the  railway  company  had  inspected  the  arches,  and  in 
spite  of  the  cracks  in  the  brickwork,  were  satisfied  as  to  their 
safety.  The  fire  continued  to  bum  furiously  for  hours,  and  a  large 
amount  of  property  was  destroyed. 

—  The  Mission  Week  in  London,  in  connection  with  the 
Established  Church,  which  had  been  arranged  some  months  pre- 
viously by  the  Bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  and  Rochester,  com- 
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menced  on  this  Sunday.  On  the  previous  Friday  a  solemn  ser- 
vice, or  rather  chain  of  services,  for  the  clergy  only,  took  place  at 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  while  in  the  evening  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
met  the  clergy  and  lay-helpers  of  the  South-Eastem  District  at 
St.  John's,  Upper  Lewisham  Road,  and  on  Saturday  afternoon  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  took  part  in  a  service  for  the  clergy  of 
Lambeth  and  the  neighbourhood  at  the  old  parish  church  of  St. 
Mary,  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

At  the  inaugural  service  at  St.  Paul's,  the  clergy  occupied  seats 
under  the  dome,  the  Dean,  Canon  Gregory,  and  other  members  of 
the  cathedral  body  being  present  in  their  ordinary  costume.  The 
addresses  were  given  by  the  Rev.  W.  Walsham  How,  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Chapman,  the  Rev.  Gr.  Body,  the  Rev.  W.  Haslam,  and  the 
Rev.  B.  M.  Benson.  These  gentlemen  had  been  invited  by  the 
hon.  secretaries  of  the  Mission  as  representing  various  schools  of 
thought. 

The  practical  work  of  the  Mission  was  commenced  with  much 
earnestness  throughout  the  three  dioceses  on  Monday  mornings 
February  9.  There  was  necessarily  some  diflFerence  in  the  nature 
of  the  services,  arising  out  of  the  constitution  of  the  ecclesiastical 
districts,  but  at  most  there  was  the  Litany,  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  and  an  address  by  one  of  the  missioners  at 
8  A.ir.,  evening  prayer  in  the  afternoon,  a  Mission  service  at  7  or 
7.30  P.M.,  with  meetings  for  men  or  women  for  instruction  and 
prayer  at  8  p.m. 

The  Mission  services  were  in  most  cases  conducted  not  by  the 
minister  of  the  parish,  but  by  some  clergyman  from  the  country 
who  had  been  appointed  to  act  with  him. 

Many  Dissenting  places  of  worship  were  also  open  morning 
and  evening  in  recognition  of  the  Mission,  their  services  consisting 
of  prayers,  hymns,  and  addresses,  without  any  of  the  adjuncts  re- 
sorted to  by  the  Church  of  England  clergy.  In  many  parts  of  the 
outskirts  addresses  were  delivered  in  halls  and  other  large  rooms 
without  recourse  to  any  church  assistance  whatever. 

The  Mission  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  on  the  16th  with  a 
special  thanksgiving  service  at  St.  Paul's,  the  sermon  being 
preached  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Wilkinson,  Vicar  of  St.  Peter's,  Eaton 
Square. 

10.  SmPFiNG  Disasters. — Severe  gales  have  been  raging  on 
the  Lrish  coast,  and  the  barque  "  Cardross,"  whilst  on  a  voyage  to 
Liverpool,  was  wrecked  oflF  Queenstown.  At  10  a.m.,  the  wind 
blowing  a  whole  gale  from  the  south-east,  the  ship  was  struck  by 
a  squall,  which  threw  her  on  her  beam  ends,  swept  decks  and  dis- 
masj^ed  her,  the  captain,  his  wife,  child,  and  five  seamen  being 
washed  overboard.  The  remainder  of  the  crew,  eight  in  number, 
clung  to  the  rigging  until  they  dropped  into  the  sea  one  by  one 
from  exhaustion.  The  mate  and  one  of  the  men,  the  only  sur- 
vivors, were  afterwards  taken  oflF  by  the  coastguard  crew  at  Skib« 
bereen.     The  barque  **  Abraham  Lincoln,"  from  Cardiff  to  Messina, 
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shipped  a  sea  which  carried  away  bulwarks,  boats,  and  everything^ 
movable,  and  broke  hatches,  causing  her  to  take  water  in  the 
hold,  80  that  the  crew  commenced  to  throw  cargo  overboard. 
About  10.30  the  Irish  land  was  sighted,  and  all  plain  sail  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  tacking  the  ship.  After  two  days  the 
wind  died  away,  and  the  vessel  drifted  ashore  on  the  rocks.  Some 
of  the  crew  jumped  ashore  with  a  rope,  but  the  sea  swept  them 
away.  The  after  part  of  the  ship  came  round  alongside  of  a  rock 
when  some  of  the  men  jumped  on  shore,  leaving  the  master  and 
several  of  the  crew  on  the  poop.  The  vessel  then  capsized,  and 
broke  up  in  a  few  minutes,  whereby  six  of  the  crew  were  drowned, 
including  the  captain  and  two  mates ;  the  other  seven  were  saved 
by  scrambliug  up  the  rocks. 

12.  G-BEAT  FiBE  AT  THE  PANTECHNICON. — A  fire,  which  in  its 
results  has  caused  the  destruction  of  a  greater  quantity  of  valuable 
property  than  any  which  has  occurred  in  London  in  modem  times, 
has  reduced  to  ruins  a  large  building  in  Belgravia,  known  as  the 
Pantechnicon.  This  establishment,  which  occupied  about  two 
acres  of  ground,  was  used  as  a  repository  for  warehousing  furniture, 
pictures,  plate,  and  other  valuable  property.  It  consisted  of  five 
storeys,  but  only  three  stood  above  the  level  of  the  street,  the  re- 
maining two  being  built  underground,  and  used  chiefly  as  silver 
closets  and  strong  rooms  for  the  storing  of  deeds.  As  to  how 
many  rooms  there  might  have  been,  those  who  had  charge  of  the 
vast  building  decline  to  commit  themselves  to  a  statement.  They 
were  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  having  only  one  thing  in  common, 
and  that  was  the  iron  sheeting,  which  was  fondly  supposed  to  make 
them  fire-proof. 

The  outbreak  was  first  noticed  at  about  4.30  p.]r.,  in  a  ware- 
house on  the  second  floor  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  build- 
ing, where  some  goods  were  foimd  to  be  on  fire  close  to  the  wall. 
The  foreman  and  the  workpeople,  twenty  or  thirty  in  number,  at 
once  got  out  their  manual  engine  and  tried  to  extinguish  the 
flames ;  but  they  had  difficulty  in  getting  water,  and  were  unable 
to  make  any  visible  efiect.  All  the  iron  doors  were  shut  except 
those  by  which  the  men  could  escape,  and  by  way  of  further  pre- 
caution heavy  tarpaulins  were  thrown  over  all  the  goods  on  the 
ground  floor.  No  time  seems  to  have  been  lost  by  the  Fire  Brigade, 
for  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  several  steam  and  manual  ^ 
engines,  with  a  number  of  firemen  imder  Captain  Shaw,  were  on 
the  spot.  The  fire  at  that  time  was  not  very  large  ;  but  the  place 
was  very  difficult  of  access,  the  smoke  was  overpowering,  and  the 
water  supply,  at  first,  was  extremely  short.  All  these  circumstances 
prevented  anything  material  being  done  to  extinguish  it ;  but  the 
engines  went  speedily  to  work,  and  every  effort  was  made,  though 
without  success,  to  subdue  the  flames.  Soldiers  were  sent  from 
the  nearest  barracks,  and  immediately  set  to  work  to  remove  the 
carriages  in  the  front  building.  The  result  of  their  work  was  soon 
visible,  for  Belgrave  Square,  Wilton  Crescent,  and  a  number  of 
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adjoining  streets,  were  literally  crowded  with  the  vehicles  extri- 
cated firom  the  Pantechnicon.  The  horses,  and  those  in  an  adjoining 
lively  stable,  belonging  to  Mr.  Bice,  about  150  in  all,  were  also 
rescued  in  time,  and  taken  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  books  of 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Badermacher,  the  proprietors  of  the  burning 
building,  were  likewise  removed  to  the  offices  of  Messrs.  TroUope, 
the  btdlders,  in  Motcomb  Street. 

Meanwhile  the  fire  was  rapidly  spreading  from  room  to  room 
and  from  warehouse  to  warehouse,  iron  doors  and  walls  and  laths 
notwithstanding ;  and  the  Fire  Brigade — whose  force  was  being 
largely  increased  every  few  minutes  by  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  en- 
gine— had  to  retreat  from  their  positions  again  and  again  as  the 
flames  and  the  smoke  rushed  upon  them.  An  abundant  water 
supply  was  eventually  obtained  ;  and  the  firemen,  assisted  by  the 
soldiers,  the  Salvage  Corps,  and  many  volunteers,  plied  their  hose 
from  the  roofe  of  adjacent  houses  and  from  every  position  from 
which  the  building  could  be  reached. 

From  six  o'clock  until  ten  the  fire  raged  with  unabated  fury, 
shortly  after  which  hour  a  large  portion  of  the  roof  of  the  south 
building  fell  in,  and  a  party  of  about  twenty  men  of  the  Fire 
Brigade  who  were  working  close  by  had  a  narrow  escape.  The 
force  of  the  fall  closed  the  iron  door  of  the  room  in  which  they 
were  at  work  and  prevented  their  exit,  but  by  a  desperate  efibrt 
they  managed  to  force  the  door  open  and  escape.  At  eleven  o'clock 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  building  took  fire,  and  it  was  then 
thought  every  minute  that  the  surrounding  houses  in  Motcomb 
Street  would  also  be  destroyed  ;  but  the  wind  happened  to  change 
and  the  danger  was  over.  About  half-past  one  o'clock  the  fire  had 
gone  down  very  much  ;  and  by  four  o'clock,  or  shortly  afterwards, 
it  was  so  much  reduced  that  one-half  of  the  brigade  with  their 
engines  were  sent  back  to  their  stations  by  Captain  Shaw. 

Throughout  Saturday  and  Simday  seven  steam-engines,  and  on 
Monday  five  engines,  were  kept  steadily  at  work.  As  a  spectacle 
the  scene  was  one  of  the  grandest  order.  The  fire  was  visible  for 
many  miles  round,  and  it  required  a  large  staff  of  police  to  keep 
back  the  crowd  that  quickly  assembled. 

Fortimatelyl)ut  one  life  was  lost  during  the  continuance  of 
the  fire,  the  victim  being  a  lad  named  Scott.  For  some  Ibng  time 
past  this  lad,  with  his  two  brothers,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
appearing  at  fires,  wearing  a  costume  something  like  that  of  the 
brigade,  and  doing  their  best  to  help  the  regular  men  in  their 
work.  Scott  had  been  warned  not  to  go  near  a  certain  wall,  which 
was  evidently  tottering ;  but,  forgetting  the  caution,  he  turned 
his  hose  upon  it,  and  almost  immediately  it  fell  on  him.  He  was 
got  out  in  an  incredibly  short  time  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  He  must 
have  died  instantaneously.  It  is  stated  that  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge had  a  narrow  escape.  He  had  remarked  to  one  of  his  suite, 
*'  That  wall  will  be  down  in  less  than  half-an-hour ; "  but  he  had 
scarcely  uttered  the  words  before  the  wall  began  to  sway.    His 
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Royal  Highness,  however,  leaped  back  in  time  to  avoid  any  injury. 
A  fireman  was  injured  by  the  fall  of  a  wall,  and  two  or  three  by 
the  explosion  of  steam  and  the  fall  of  a  staircase.  A  trooper  of 
the  Life  Guards  also  had  his  leg  broken  by  some  bricks  falling  on 
him. 

The  loss  of  property  was  enormous,  and,  as  the  proprietors  of 
the  building  were  not  responsible  for  the  safety  of  its  contents,  the 
private  owners  suffered  heavily,  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
whole  having  been  insured.  Sir  Richard  Wallace  lost  a  very  valu- 
able collection  of  ancient  armour,  as  well  as  a  quantity  of  silver 
plate,  a  part  of  the  Hertford  property.  Happily  none  of  the  fine 
old  pictures  of  his  collection  were  in  the  building.  Sir  Gramet 
Wolseley  also  lost  his  valuable  collections  made  at  various  periods 
of  his  eventful  career  in  the  Crimea,  India,  China,  and  North 
America.  They  had  been  deposited  in  the  Pantechnicon  by  the 
gallant  owner  in  September  last,  before  his  departure  for  the  Gold 
Coast. 

15.  Fire  and  Loss  of  Life. — Two  lives  were  lost  this  morn- 
ing at  a  fire  in  the  shop  of  a  seller  of  fried  fish,  in  Camaby  Street, 
Golden  Square.  The  people  in  the  house,  on  being  awakened, 
tried  to  escape  by  the  staircase,  but  being  driven  back  by  the 
flames  they  rushed  to  the  windows,  and  a  yoimg  married  woman 
named  Lord  jumped  from  the  third  floor  and  was  killed  on  the 
spot.  Several  other  persons  jumped  from  the  windows,  and  were 
picked  up  severely  injured. 

16.  Meeting  at  the  Mansion  House. — ^A  meeting  was  con- 
vened to-day  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  order  to  promote  a  pubUc 
subscription  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  in  the  famine  which  has 
long  been  anticipated  in  Bengal.  A  committee  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Lord  Mayor  was  appointed  to  manage  the  fund  ;  and 
subscriptions  have  flowed  in  liberally,  the  Queen  heading  the  list 
with  1,000^.  The  accounts  received  from  India  of  the  progress  of 
the  famine  are  of  the  most  distressing  character. 

20.  Railway  Accident. — Another  of  the  frightful  railway  col- 
lisions which  have  become  so  frequent  of  late  took  place  to-day  at 
Euxton,  near  Wigan.  Two  or  three  trains  were  standing  on  the 
line,  which  was  blocked  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  of  the  axle 
of  a  waggon,  wlien  the  limited  mail  from  London  to  the  north 
came  up.  The  morning  was  very  foggy,  and  the  driver  of  the 
mail  did  not  perceive  the  coal  train  in  front,  or  the  red  light  of  the 
signal,  until  he  was  within  150  yards.  His  train  was  running  at  a 
speed  of  about  forty-five  miles  an  hour,  and  although  he  shut  off 
steam  and  partially  reversed  his  engine  a  terrific  collision  ensued. 
The  engine  was  thrown  over  upon  its  side  against  the  bottom  of  a 
hedge,  the  tender  was  reared  up  almost  straight  behind  it,  and  the 
rear  waggons  of  the  coal  train  and  the  front  carriages  of  the  mail 
were  heaped  up  on  their  sides  and  ends,  or  wedged  into  one  another 
in  fearful  confusion.  Medical  assistance  was  sent  for  to  Wigan 
and  Preston,  and  special  trains  were  despat<;hed  from  both  places 
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with  doctors.  After  the  immediate  wants  of  the  suflferers  had  been 
attended  to  they  were  sent  on  to  Wigan  at  five  o'clock.  The  two 
men  in  charge  of  the  engine  of  the  limited  mail  were  the  most 
severely  hurt,  and  died  within  a  few  hours. 

23.  Intebnatiokal  Football  Match. — This  important  annual 
match  between  England  and  Scotland  was  played  according  to  the 
Sugby  rules  at  the  Kennington  Oval.  The  first  match  came  oflF 
at  Edinburgh  in  the  spring  of  1871,  where  the  Scotchmen  won  by 
a  goal  and  a  try  to  a  try.  Next  year  a  return  visit  was  paid  to 
Ix>ndon,  and  the  South  countrymen  were  victorious  by  two  goals 
and  a  try  to  one  goal ;  Freeman,  of  the  Marlborough  Nomads,  then, 
as  on  the  present  occasion,  dropping  the  winning  goal  with  a  won- 
derful left-footer.  Last  year  the  Englishmen  again  went  North  to 
Glasgow,and  "  honours  were  easy,"  though  the  renowned  Freeman 
all  but  brought  victory  to  this  side  of  the  Tweed  by  another  of  his 
clever  drops.  The  weather  was  anything  but  inviting  when  Scotland 
kicked  oflF  from  the  Grasworks  goal.  A  dull  fog  and  Scotch  mist 
hung  over  the  scene,  the  latter  increasing  into  a  steady  downpour 
for  half  an  hour  or  so  in  the  middle  of  the  game.  This  made  the 
ground  terribly  slippery  and  miry,  the  uniforms  of  the  respective 
sides  (white  jerseys,  with  a  rose,  and  dark  brown  stockings  for 
England;  blue  jerseys  with  a  thistle,  and  scarlet  stockings  for 
Scotland,  with  white  knickerbockers  in  either  case)  being  scarcely 
distinguishable  after  a  little  time  had  elapsed.  Some  4,000  spec- 
tators were  present.  On  commencing,  the  Scotch  team  made 
all  the  play,  and  for  the  first  half  hour  kept  the  ball  in  close 
proximity  to  the  English  goal,  obtaining  one  try  and  a  touch 
down.  After  this  the  play  became  pretty  even,  and  the  ball  kept 
chiefly  in  the  middle  of  the  ground,  abreast  of  the  pavilion 
tent,  till  half  time  (three-quarters  of  an  hour)  was  called,  and 
goals  were  changed.  From  this  time  the  play  was  as  much  in 
fiavour  of  England  as  it  had  previously  been  the  reverse.  The 
Southerners  fairly  pinned  the  Scotchmen  up  under  the  western  goal, 
and  compelled  them  to  touch  down  twice,  besides  Morse  very  nearly 
obtaining  goals  on  two  occasions  by  drop  kicks.  About  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  time  was  called  Freeman  secured  a  goal  for  Eng- 
land with  a  splendid  drop  kick.  This  now  placed  the  Englishmen's 
victory  beyond  doubt,  as,  altliough  the  Scotch  fought  hard  to  re- 
verse fortune,  it  was  beyond  their  power  to  do  so  in  the  short 
period  left  for  play.  Time  was  called  at  4  r.M.,  and  thus  the 
English  were  left  masters  of  the  field. 

—  Death  of  Voltioeur. — This  celebrated  Derby  and  Leger 
winner  died  this  week.  His  leg  was  broken  by  a  kick  from  a  mare, 
and  he  was  shot  in  his  stable  at  Aske.  He  was  bred  in  1847  by 
Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  of  Hart,  and  was  bought  when  a  colt  by 
the  IjBite  Lord  Zetland  for  350^.  The  confidence  felt  by  Lord  Zet- 
land and  his  trainer  in  the  prowess  of  Voltigeur  rendered  him  an 
immense  favourite  for  the  Derby.     *'  The  tenantry  on  the  Zetland 
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estates  backed  him  to  a  man — even  the  domestic  servants  antici- 
pated their  wages  for  months  to  come  about  him ;  ladies'-maids 
could  not  sleep  for  dreaming  of  his  success,  and  a  special  train  of 
North  Eiding  farmers  accompanied  him  to  London."  He  won  both 
the  Derby  and  the  St.  Leger,  following  up  this  feat  by  defeating 
the  hitherto  unconquered  Flying  Dutchman  for  the  Doncaster  Cup. 
Next  year,  however,  he  was  beaten  by  the  older  horse  in  a  memo- 
rable two  miles  match  for  l,000i.  a  side  at  York. 

28.  Close  of  the  Tichbornb  Trial. — The  month  ended  to  the 
intense  relief  of  judges,  jury,  and  the  wearied  public  generally,  with 
the  termination  of  the  great  Tichbome,  or  rather  Orton,  trial, 
which  had  lasted  throughout  188  days,  spread  over  a  period  of 
above  ten  months — a  longer  time  than  that  occupied  by  the  former 
trial,  for  the  possession  of  the  estates,  which  took  up  103  Court 
days,  from  May  10,  1871,  to  March  6,  1872.  After  the  jury  had 
given  their  verdict  of  "  Guilty  "  on  both  coimts  of  the  indictment 
for  perjiuy,  and  the  sentence  of  fourteen  years'  penal  servitude  had 
been  pronounced  by  Mr.  Justice  Mellor,  the  prisoner,  henceforth  to 
be  known  as  Arthur  Orton,  was  taken  out  of  the  court  fey  the  doors 
in  Westminster  Hall,  nearly  opposite  the  members'  entrance  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  in  custody  of  Mr.  Superintendent 
Mott,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Henderson,  Colonel  Pearson,  and 
Inspector  Denning.  There  were  loungers  about  the  hall  and  a 
crowd  watching  that  entrance  to  the  court  where  the  public  have 
hitherto  sought  for  admission.  When  they  caught  sight  of  the 
prisoner's  well-known  form  in  custody  they,  made  a  rush  to  the 
door  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  a  strong  body  of  police  waa 
stationed  there  and  kept  the  crowd  from  following.  The  prisoner 
was  taken  through  the  corridors  and  lobbies  of  the  House  of  Lords 
across  the  courtyard  to  the  foot  of  the  Victoria  Tower,  where  he 
was  placed  in  the  police  omnibus.  The  crowd  lingered  about  the 
precincts  of  the  hall  and  courts  for  more  than  an  hour,  apparently 
in  the  belief  he  was  still  in  the  building,  but  as  the  police  were 
withdrawn  it  gradually  melted  away.  From  the  Victoria  Tower 
entrance  the  prisoner  was  driven  over  Lambeth  Bridge,  along 
Stamford  Street,  and  finally  lodged  in  Newgate  about  half-past 
one  in  the  afternoon. 


MAECH. 

2.  The  Gband  National  Hunt  Meeting,  which  this  year  took 
place  at  Aylesbury,  for  the  first  time,  was  scarcely  so  successful  as 
usual.  This  must  be  attributed  partly  to  the  recent  heavy  rains, 
which  had  made  the  ground  so  heavy  and  rotten  that  many  owners 
sent  their  horses  home  again  directly  they  had  seen  the  course, 
and  partly  to  the  big,  old-fashioned  fences,  which  did  not  at  all 
^  suit  the  ideas  of  some  of  the  modem  steeplechase  horses,  which 
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in  too  many  cases  are  merely  ex-flat-racers,  converted  by  a  few 
weeks'  drilling  over  bushed  hurdles.  The  attendance  was  enor- 
mous, though  the  Prince  of  Wales,  not  having  returned  from  the 
Continent,  could  not  be  present ;  nor  did  Mr.  Disraeli,  who,  being 
one  of  the  stewards,  was  confidently  expected,  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. The  Grrand  National  Hunt  Steeplechase  was,  of  course,  the 
chief  event  of  Tuesday.  It  had  attracted  one  hundred  subscribers ; 
atiU,  several  of  these  merely  took  a  nomination  and  paid  the  minor 
forfeit,  and  a  field  of  a  dozen  was  all  that  could  be  mustered.  The 
race  was  scarcely  in  doubt  after  the  first  mile,  for  Lucellum,  who 
recently  won  a  small  event  at  Doncaster,  always  held  a  good  lead, 
and,  steered  by  Captain  Smith,  one  of  oiu:  most  accomplished 
gentlemen  riders,  finally  won  in  a  canter  by  ten  lengths.  In  the 
coarse  of  the  race  Captain  Eiddell,  who  rode  Minister,  had  a  fall 
and  broke  his  collar-bone. 

—  Fatal  Explosions. — A  frightful  explosion  of  fire-damp 
has  just  occurred  at  Dixon's  Pit,  Blantyre,  near  Hamilton.  Two 
men  named  Hugh  Pollock  and  John  Kerr  had  gone  to  work  to 
clear  the  roads  and  prepare  the  pit  for  the  colliers.  About 
one  o'clock  the  occupants  of  the  colliery  rows  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  startled  by  a  loud  report.  On  the  manager  and  a 
number  of  the  men  going  to  the  pit  they  found  the  dead  bodies 
of  Pollock  and  Kerr,  one  of  which  was  seen  resting  against  a  stoop, 
having  been  blown  a  distance  of  twenty  yards,  and  the  other  was 
discovered  near  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  The  two  men  were  the 
only  persons  in  the  pit,  and  as  they  were  provided  with  safety 
lamps  it  is  not  known  how  the  fire-damp  ignited. 

On  the  same  day  a  disastrous  boiler  explosion  took  place  at 
Hollers  Bank  Cotton  Mill,  Blackburn,  belonging  to  Mr.  James 
Thompson.  One  of  the  two  large  boilers  at  work  blew  up  and  fell 
upon  the  end  of  the  weaving  shed,  where  all  hands  were  at  work. 
The  boiler-house  was  blown  down,  the  engine-house  was  demolished, 
and  the  people  working  in  the  weaving  shed  were  buried  in  the 
ruins.  The  mill  was  comparatively  new,  having  been  erected  a 
little  over  twelve  months  ago.  South  of  the  mill  was  a  large 
weaving  shed  containing  670  looms,  and  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  that  was  the  boiler-house.  The  boiler-house  and  the  joiners' 
shop  above  it  were  blown  to  pieces  by  the  explosion,  the  tape  and 
winding-rooms  were  destroyed,  a  portion  of  the  weaving  shed  was 
blown  completely  away,  and  the  machinery  in  the  engine-house 
and  the  looms  were  shattered.  Wheels  and  other  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery were  hurled  across  the  canal,  nearly  the  whole  of  one  of 
the  boilers  was  moved  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  a  heavy  block  of 
stone  belonging  to  the  mill  was  found  in  a  field  200  yards  away. 
The  traflBc  on  the  canal  was  interrupted,  a  good  deal  of  the  rubbish 
having  fallen  into  the  water.  Eleven  bodies,  including  that  of 
Mr.  Bichard  Thompson,  the  son  of  the  proprietor  of  the  mills, 
have  been  recovered.  Several  persons  were  brought  out  alive,  and 
conveyed  to  the  infirmary,  but  some  of  them  were  in  a  dying  state. 
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The  explosion  is  believed  to  have  occurred  through  cold  water 
being  turned  on  when  the  boilers  were  overheated. 

7.  Arrival  of  the  Duke  anb  Duchess  op  Ebinburgh. — ^The 
welcome  given  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  on  their 
landing  at  Gravesend  on  Saturday,  March  7,  was  one  of  which  even 
the  daughter  of  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  might  well  feel  proud. 
It  was  not  only  magnificent,  but  respectful  and  cordial. 

On  Friday  the  Royal  pair  had  embarked  at  Antwerp  in  the 
"  Victoria  and  Albert,"  which,  accompanied  by  the  Belgian  steamer 
"  Leopold  II.,"  arrived  in  Gravesend  Reach  the  next  morning. 
Having  steamed  slowly  up  to  a  point  exactly  opposite  the  Terrace 
Pier,  the  "Victoria  and  Albert"  was  secured  to  her  moorings  by 
nine  o'clock.  She  had  both  the  English  and  the  Russian  flags 
flying  from  her  masthead.  Prince  Arthur,  attended  by  Major 
Pickard  and  Lieutenant  Buchanan,  arrived  from  London  soon  after 
ten  o'clock,  and  was  taken  to  the  Royal  yacht  in  one  of  her  boats. 
At  five  minutes  before  eleven  the  Duke  and  Duchess  came  to 
the  gangway  of  the  "  Victoria  and  Albert."  His  Royal  Highness 
wore  his  uniform  of  a  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  the  riband 
of  the  Garter.  The  Duchess  wore  a  blue  dress,  a  white  lama  cloak, 
and  a  white  bonnet  with  fern  trimming.  As  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  descended  the  ladder  the  crew  of  the  barge  in  which  they 
were  to  cross  to  the  pier  raised  their  oars  aloft,  and  accompanied 
this  salute  with  three  hearty  cheers,  which  were  taken  up  by  the 
blue-jackets  now  manning  the  yards  of  the  ships  of  war,  and  by 
the  crews  of  the  merchant  vessels  and  the  numerous  pleasure 
steamers  and  small  boats  which  covered  the  river  for  a  wide  circuit 
around  the  Royal  yacht. 

The  landing  stage  and  pier  were  splendidly  decorated  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  were  received  with  addresses 
and  bouquets  from  the  Mayor,  the  Recorder,  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  many  gentlemen  and  ladies.  At  the  station,  also 
beautifully  decorated,  they  entered  the  train  for  Windsor,  which 
they  reached  about  one  o'clock.  Here,  amidst  evergreens  and 
flags,  the  crowds  cheering  on  all  sides,  they  were  met  on  the  platr- 
form  by  the  Queen  in  person,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family.  The  party 
drove  to  the  Castle  in  eight  carriages,  each  drawn  by  four  horses. 
Just  outside  George  IV.'s  gateway  they  were  met,  by  the  whole 
gathering  of  Eton  boys,  with  the  most  vociferous  of  cheers.  On 
Monday  evening  a  State  Banquet  was  given  by  the  Queen  in  St. 
George's  Hall. 

12.  The  State  Entry  into  London  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh  was  an  imposing  scene.  The  frost  in  the  early 
morning  was  the  most  severe  of  the  winter,  and  before  nine  o'clock 
a  heavy  snowstorm  set  in,  which  continued  till  nearly  one.  Snow 
fell  as  the  Queen,  with  her  new  daughter  and  Prince  Alfred  and  a 
few  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  left  Windsor  Castle,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  in  closed  carriages,  for  the  railway  station,  with  an 
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escort  of  Scots  Grreys ;  snow  fell  and  made  the  country  look  like 
one  vast  bride-cake  as  the  Eoyal  train  was  drawn  by  the  flag- 
decked  engine  "  Queen  "  to  Paddington  Terminus,  which  was  all 
ablaze  with  Russian  and  English  colours ;  snow  still  fell  as  the 
Royal  party  were  driven  in  open  carriages  from  the  Great  Western 
station   and   received   London's   first  "thundering  cheer  of  the 
street."     For  hours  the  people  had  been  gathering,  in  spite  of  the 
persistent  "  Bussian  snowfall,"  and  they  thronged  the  windows, 
balconies,  and  even  housetops,  and  the  pavements  and  each  side  of 
the  roadway,  all  along  the  line  from  Paddington  to  Buckingham 
Palace.     The  Queen  and  the  Royal  couple  showed  their  gracious 
appreciation  of  this  English  weather-scorning  heartiness  by  them- 
selves braving  the  snow  in  an  open  landau,  drawn  by  six  bays,  with 
postilions  in  scarlet  and  gold  liveries.   Her  Majesty  was  dressed,  as 
usual,  in  half-mourning,  and  looked  in  very  good  health  as   she 
smilingly  bowed  in  acknowledgment  of  the  hearty  cheering.  By  her 
side  sat  the  Grand  Duchess,  attired  in  a  purple  velvet  mantle  edged 
with  fur,  a  pale  blue  silk  dress,  and  white  bonnet.     The  frank,  in- 
genuous expression  of  her  fresh,  comely  features  seemed  to  win  all 
hearts.     Princess  Beatrice  sat  facing  the  Grand  Duchess,  while 
next  the  Princess  was  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  in  Captain's  uniform, 
taking  off  his  cocked  hat  every  moment.     The  route  was  lined  by 
the  military  and  the  police  ;  a  troop  of  Carabiniers  preceded  the 
Royal  carriage,  which  had  an  escort  of  Life  Guards  ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  rode  to  the  right  of  Her  Majesty's  carriage.     Snow 
continued  to  fall,  but  the  cheers  grew  louder,  and  the  flags,  and 
mottoes,  and  Venetian  masts  were  in  greater  profusion  as  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  passed  down  the  Edgware  Road,  across  which,  at  one 
point,  was  slung  the  most  appropriate  trophy  of  all — a  model  of 
the  ship  "  Galatea."    Oxford  Street  was  similarly  gay  with  bunting 
and  red  cloth  and  loyal  decorations.     As  the  Royal  cortege  turned 
round  Oxford  Circus,  quite  a  fairy  scene  greeted  the  eyes  of  the 
happy  couple.     From  a  pavilion,  bright  with  hot-house  plants  and 
flowers,  there  were  suspended  from  the  thronged  house-tops  of  the 
Circus  gracefid  garlands  of  red  a  ad  wliite  roses  ;  wliile  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Regent  Street,  plaster  figures  stood  on  pedestals 
holding  wreaths  of  welcome.     The  cheering  here  was  particularly 
enthusiastic.     The  same  good-humoured  welcome  came  from  the 
closely-packed  people  all  the  way  down  Regent  Street,  resplendent 
with  flags  and  mottoes,  and  through  Pall  Mall  and  Cockspur  Street 
to  Trafalgar  Square,  where  the  cheers  from  the  assembled  thou- 
sands increased  in  volume  ;   and — "  happy  thought "  of  the  Ad- 
miralty— especial   pleasure  must  have  been  given  to  the  Royal 
Captain  by  the  final  salute  from  tlie  gallant  bluejackets  under  Cap- 
tain Boys,  who  were  formed  in  front  of  the  Admiralty,  Whitehall, 
and  Buckingham  Palace,  as  the  Queen  with  their  Royal  High- 
nesses finished  their  triumphal  procession  througli  the  west  end  of 
London.     At  the  principal  window  of  the  palace  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Prince  Christian,  and  the  Royal  children  were  awaiting  the 
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arrival  of  the  procession,  while  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  Princess 
Louise  were  stationed  at  another  window.  As  the  carriages  entered 
the  gates  of  Buckingham  Palace  the  snow  suddenly  ceased,  and 
the  sun  broke  through  the  clouds.  A  salute  of  artillery  was  given 
as  the  Royal  Family  alighted.  The  immense  crowd  continued  to 
cheer  in  the  most  vociferous  manner ;  and  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards Her  Majesty  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  evidently  rightly 
interpreting  the  wishes  of  the  people,  appeared  at  one  of  the  bal- 
conies and  repeatedly  bowed  their  acknowledgments. 

In  the  evening  there  were  brilliant  illuminations  in  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis.  The  day  did  not  pass  off, 
unhappily,  without  fatal  consequences.  The  most  serious  casualty 
was  the  fall  of  a  temporary  stand  at  Charing  Cross.  Three  lives 
are  reported  to  have  been  lost,  and  thirty  persons  were  more  or 
less  injured.  In  the  course  of  the  day  Sir  Albert  Sassoon  fell  and 
fractured  his  arm ;  George  Leggett,  private  in  the  6th  Carabiniers, 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  had  his  leg  fractiu'ed  by  a  kick ; 
William  Chance,  private  in  the  Dragoon  Guards,  sustained  concus- 
sion of  the  spine,  througli  his  horse  rearing  and  falling  back  upon 
him.  Seven  minor  accidents  were  admitted  into  St.  George's 
Hospital ;  as  were  also  three  women  with  broken  arms,  and  a  boy 
and  a  man  with  dislocated  ankles,  the  latter  occasioned  by  an 
attempt  to  climb  the  Park  railings.  Two  children  were  suffocated 
in  their  mothers'  arms  while  in  the  crowd,  and  several  minor 
accidents  occurred. 

15.  The  Demonstration  in  Hyde  Park  in  favour  of  an  amnesty 
for  the  Fenian  prisoners,  which  had  been  talked  offer  some  weeks, 
took  place  to-day.  A  procession  of  6,000  or  7,000  persons  marched 
from  Trafalgar  Square  with  flags  and  bands  of  music  through  the 
principal  streets  of  the  West  End  to  the  "  Eeformers'  Tree "  in 
Hyde  Park,  where  a  meeting  was  held,  and  resolutions  passed 
calling  upon  Mr.  Disraeli  to  use  his  influence  with  Her  Majesty 
to  induce  her  to  grant  an  amnesty  to  the  forty  Fenian  prisoners  in 
gaol.  It  was  understood  that  the  committee  should  arrange  for 
sending  a  deputation  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  if  necessary.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  were  about  25,000  or  30,000  persons  in  the  park  during 
the  meeting,  but  there  was  no  disturbance. 

16.  Coming  of  Age  of  the  Prince  Imperial. — ^The  eighteenth 
birthday — the  coming  of  age — of  the  Prince  Imperial  of  France 
was  celebrated  by  an  imposing  demonstration  at  Chiselhurst 
to-day.  From  an  early  hour  the  common  in  front  of  Camden 
House,  the  residence  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  presented  a  most 
animated  appearance,  for  trains  from  London  brought  thousands  of 
Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen,  the  vast  majority  of  the  former 
being  in  evening  costume,  and  wearing  violet  favours.  At  ten 
o'clock  the  Empress  and  her  son  received  at  breakfast  Prince 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  Prince  Lucien  Murat,  Prince  Louis  Murat, 
Prince  Charles  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  M.  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
M.  Bouher,  tlbe  Marquis  de  Lavalette,  the  Due  de  Padoue,  Duo  de 
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Gramont,  Comte  de  Casabianca,  M.  Pietri  (formerly  Prefect  of 
Police),  and  a  number  of  6ther  distinguished  guests,  including 
many  members  of  the  National  Assembly. 

The  young  Prince  replied  to  the  address  presented  to  him  with 
an  elocution  worthy  of  his  high  rank  and  aspirations,  and  his 
speech  was  delivered  witli  deep  feeling.  He  was  interrupted  by 
loud  acclamations  when  he  alluded  to  the  President  of  the  French 
Bepublic  as  the  **  former  companion  of  the  glories  and  misfortunes 
of  my  father."  Still  louder  cheers  interrupted  him  when  he 
claimed  a  pUbiacite  in  order  to  settle  the  foundations  of  govern- 
ment in  France,  and  spoke  of  the  plebiscite  as  at  once  the  "  safety  " 
and  the  "  right "  of  France.  The  audience  again  broke  out  into 
shouts  when  he  declared  that  if  the  name  of  Napoleon  should  issue 
for  the  eighth  time  from  the  voting  urns,  he  was  ready  to  accept 
the  responsibility  imposed  upon  him  by  the  will  of  the  nation. 

The  Prince  and  the  Empress  afterwards  received  numerous  de- 
putations, many  of  whom  brought  presents.  One  of  them,  a  flag 
of  white  satin  richly  embroidered,  the  oflFering  of  the  Hautes 
Pyrenfes,  was  much  admired.  The  day  passed  ofif  without  a  single 
contretemps.  About  four  o'clock  the  special  trains  began  to  take 
back  the  visitors  to  London,  and  at  seven  o'clock  Chiselhurst  had 
regained  much  of  its  usual  tranquillity. 

17.  ALabge  Ship  Eun  Down  off  Gravesend. — The  "Princess 
Somiwatty,"  1,000  tons  burthen,  bound  for  Bombay  with  a  general 
cargo,  was  simk  off  Gravesend  by  a  screw  steamer  belonging  to  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company.  The  barque  was  at  anchor  oflF 
the  Ship  and  Lobster,  just  below  Gravesend ;  and  at  about  a  quarter- 
past  nine  o'clock,  the  morning  being  quite  clear,  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company's  steamer  "  Indus  "  steamed  up  the  Beach, 
When  a  short  distance  below  the  barque  the  steamer  had  to  alter 
her  course,  and  come  over  to  the  southward,  to  get  astern  of  a 
billy-boy  schooner.  The  tide  was  running  up  pretty  strong  at  the 
time,  and  before  the  steamer  could  get  round  into  her  proper 
course  again  she  ran  into  the  barque,  striking  her  on  the  port  bow. 
The  force  of  the  collision  was  so  great  that  tlie  steamer  made  a 
large  gash  right  into  the  hull  of  the  barque,  and  the  latter  sank 
within  ten  minutes  of  the  occurrence.  The  crew  on  board  the 
barque  numbered  about  twenty,  with  a  passenger ;  they  were  taken 
out  of  the  rigging  by  watermen,  thirteen  or  fourteen  being  brought 
ashore  by  two  watermen  named  Allen  and  T.  Martin.  All  escaped 
without  hurt  except  one  sailor,  who,  being  sick  and  in  his  berth  at 
the  time,  was  jammed  amongst  the  splinters,  and  received  some 
injuries,  though  not  of  a  serious  character. 

—  Wreck  of  a  Calcutta  Steamer. — The  British  steamer 
'*  Queen  Elizabeth,"  of  Glasgow,  homeward  bound  from  Calcutta 
with  a  valuable  cargo,  consisting  of  tea,  rice,  hides,  wheat,  and 
upwards  of  2,500  chests  of  indigo,  has  been  wrecked  at  Punta 
Axenilla,  near  Tarifa.  Mrs.  Allardyce,  two  children,  and  Mrs. 
Suckling,  were  drowned.    Ten  other  persons  are  missing.    Fifty- 
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seven,  who  remained  on  board,  have  been  saved.  A  steamer  was 
sent  from  the  dockyard  at  Gibraltar  to  render  assistance.  A 
telegram  from  Gibraltar  says  she  has  since  parted  amidships,  and 
that  the  cargo  was  coming  ashore.  The  bodies  of  the  Bev.  Mr. 
AUardyce  and  one  of  the  firemen  of  the  wrecked  steamer  '*  Qaeen 
Elizabeth  "  were  subsequently  recovered  and  taken  to  Gibraltar, 
where  they  were  buried  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th. 

20.  Fatal  Steeplechase  Accident. — Great  gloom  was  cast 
over  the  Windsor  Steeplechases  by  the  sad  accident  which  happened 
to  Lord  Rossmore,  of  the  1st  Life  Guards.  He  was  riding  in  the 
Guards'  Cup  race  at  the  Windsor  Steeplechases,  when  his  horse 
fell  at  a  hedge  and  ditch  and  rolled  over  him.  His  lordship  was 
at  once  conveyed  to  the  Cavalry  Barracks,  and  attended  by  Dr. 
Turrell,  of  Windsor,  when  it  was  found  that  he  had  sustained 
some  very  serious  internal  injuries.  The  Queen,  who  witnessed 
the  accident  from  her  carriage  in  the  King's  Road,  caused  repeated 
inquiries  to  be  made  at  the  barracks,  and  on  the  following  day,  at 
Her  Majesty's  special  request,  none  of  the  military  races  were  held. 
Lord  Rossmore  died  on  the  28th  of  the  month,  in  consequence  of 
the  injuries  he  had  received. 

—  High  Tide  in  the  Thames. — ^The  highest  tide  which  has 
been  seen  in  the  Thames  for  very  many  years  occurred  this  after- 
noon. At  London  Bridge  it  reached  no  less  than  4  ft.  3^  in. 
above  Trinity  high-water  mark.  The  southern  embankment  was 
nearly  a  foot  under  water.  At  Westminster  the  tide  rose  over  the 
lower  embankment  and  poured  down  the  subway  which  leads  to 
New  Palace  Yard ;  but  the  sight  which  attracted  most  attention 
from  the  people  who  stood  upon  the  bridge  was  to  be  seen  at  the 
Speaker's  stairs.  Over  them  the  water  poured  like  a  small  cata- 
ract, and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  the  plot  of  grass  in  front  of 
the  Speaker's  house  was  submerged.  So  far,  indeed,  did  the  over- 
flow reach  that  the  oflScials  in  charge  of  Westminster  Palace  were 
afraid  of  damage  being  done  to  the  building. 

The  Lambeth  district  from  Blackfriars  to  Vauxhall  Bridges, 
occupied  by  small  houses,  chiefly  inhabited  by  labouring  people, 
sufifered  the  most  from  the  overflow.  For  upwards  of  one  hour — 
from  three  to  four  o'clock — the  water  rushed  across  the  wharves, 
yards,  and  narrow  lanes  lining  the  banks,  and  speedily  flooded  the 
main  thoroughfares,  such  as  Commercial  Road,  Belvedere  Road, 
High  Street,  &c.,  running  parallel  with  the  river,  to  the  depth  of 
from  three  feet  to  four  feet.  The  intervening  cross  streets  were 
rendered  impassable  for  upwards  of  two  hours,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  unable  to  leave  their  houses.  In  Vine  Street,  York  Road, 
the  approach  to  the  South-Westem  Railway  Station,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  the  water  was  about  four  feet  in 
depth,  and  all  access  to  the  station  was  cut  oflf  for  some  time.  The 
overflow  being  sudden  and  unexpected,  the  amount  of  damage 
done  was  very  considerable.  The  kitchens  and  cellars  of  the  houses 
situated  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  river  were  filled  with 
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muddy  water  to  a  depth  of  several  feet.  Many  old  women  and 
children  narrowly  escaped  being  drowned. 

Prince's  Square,  Blackfriars,  composed  of  some  thirty  low-lying 
houses,  let  in  tenements  to  the  very  poorest  class  of  labourers,  was 
flooded  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  place  in  the  district. 
At  high  water  there  was  in  the  open  space  of  the  square  and  in  the 
basements  of  the  houses  five  feet  of  water.  The  houses  at  the 
extreme  end  of  Prince's  Square,  which  is  a  cul  de  sac^  were  flooded 
to  the  ceilings  of  the  basements,  and  half  the  stock  of  a  little 
grocery  shop — in  the  shape  of  firewood,  matx^h-boxes,  &c. — floated 
out  into  the  square.  From  a  house  close  by  two  children  asleep 
were  snatched  out  of  bed  by  their  mother,  just  as  the  water  had 
risen  to  the  bed-clothes.  A  woman,  who  had  only  been  confined 
in  the  morning,  floated  from  her  bed,  clasping  her  baby  in  her 
arms.  The  child  was  drowned,  and  when  the  woman  was  rescued 
she  was  nearly  dead.  Many  of  the  poorer  families  are  almost 
ruined  by  the  destruction  of  their  little  property,  and  a  public 
meeting  has  been  held  in  the  Lambeth  Vestry  Hall,  to  raise  sub- 
scriptions for  them.  The  damage  done  to  the  goods  of  the  poor 
was  estimated  at  about  2,000i. 

Mr.  Frank  Buckland  communicated  to  the  Tivies  an  interesting 
accoimt  of  the  great  tidal  wave  in  the  Severn,  called  "  the  Bore," 
which  was  seen  on  the  same  day  to  unusual  advantage.  He  was 
stationed  at  Denny  Eocks,  five  miles  below  Gloucester,  and  at 
9.20  A.M.  some  boys  perched  high  in  a  tree  shouted  out  the 
warning,  "Flood,  oh  I "  "  Then  to  a  minute  of  her  time  came  the 
Bore,  sweeping  with  a  magnificent  curve  round  a  bend  in  the 
river.  As  the  wave  approached  nearer  and  nearer  the  '  voice  of 
many  waters,'  accompanied  by  a  strange  and  sudden  blast  of  cold 
wind,  was  truly  awe-inspiring.  In  an  instant  the  Bore  swept  past 
us  with  a  mighty  rush  and  the  whirl  of  a  thousand  Derbys  passing 
the  grand  stand.  Two  angry  precipices  of  water,  the  escorts  on 
either  side  of  this  terrible  wave,  swept  with  terrific  weight  and 
power  along  the  banks,  throwing  high  up  into  the  air  and  well 
above  the  pollard  trees  a  sheet  of  water  mixed  with  mud  and  sticks. 
The  sudden  rise  of  the  water  was  between  eleven  and  twelve  feet. 
An  old  man  told  me  that  this  was  as  good  a  head  as  he  had  seen 
for  forty  years.  The  tide  following  the  Bore  rose  with  great 
rapidity  and  flooded  the  fields  and  roads  far  and  near.  It  was 
most  interesting  to  see  a  barge  plunge  up  like  a  rearing  horse  to 
take  the  Bore,  while  some  frightened  ducks  swam  out  into  the 
river  and  topped  the  wave  in  a  most  graceful  manner.  The  Bore 
is  thus  formed.  A  great  tidal  wave  coming  in  from  the  Atlantic 
is  narrowed  by  the  funnel-shaped  estuary  of  the  Severn,  it  is  then 
pushed  forward  by  the  weight  of  the  ocean  behind ;  mixed  sea  and 
river  waters  then  assume  the  form  of  a  wave,  which,  beginning 
below  Newnham,  increases  its  height  as  the  banks  narrow,  and  ulti- 
mately subsides  above  Gloucester.  A  Bore  also  runs  up  the  Solway 
and  the  Humber,  where  it  is  called  the  ^  Eagre '  or  ^  Hygre.' " 
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—  Eetubn  of  the  Ashantee  Troops. — Great  excitement  was 
occasioned  at  Portsmouth  and  the  neighbourhood  this  week  by  the 
arrival  of  the  victorious  troops  from  the  Ashantee  Campaign.  The 
first  to  arrive  was  the  "  Tamar,"  which  brought  home  tiie  23rd 
Fusiliers.  They  landed  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  and  were  fol- 
lowed the  next  day  by  the  "  Manitoban,"  having  on  board  Creneral 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  his  staff.  On  the  24th,  the  **  Sarmatian," 
with  the  42nd  Highlanders,  arrived  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  week 
the "  Himalaya "  brought  the  2nd  battalion  Eifle  Brigade,  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Royal  Engineers  and  Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry, 
and  a  few  invalids.  At  each  fresh  disembarkation  the  troops  were 
received  with  a  most  enthusiastic  welcome.  The  General  and  his 
staflF  arrived  in  London  on  the  21st,  and  were  warmly  cheered. 
Immediately  after  his  arrival  Sir  Garnet  reported  himself  at  the 
War  Department,  and  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy. 
On  Sunday  (March  22)  he  went  to  Windsor  to  pay  his  respects  to 
Her  Majesty.  On  arriving  at  Windsor  he  was  met  at  the  station, 
on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty,  by  General  Ponsonby,  the  Queen's  Pri- 
vate Secretary ;  Colonel  Gardiner,  the  Equerry-in-Waiting ;  and 
Sij-  John  Cowell,  the  Master  of  the  Household.  Sir  Garnet  drove 
to  the  Castle  in  one  of  the  Royal  carriages,  and  after  remaining 
with  the  Queen  about  two  hours,  returned  to  town.  The  Duke  of 
Cambridge  inspected  the  forces  at  Shomcliffe  Camp  on  the  2l8t, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Queen  and  country  thanked  the  troops  who 
had  returned  from  Ashantee  for  their  gallant  services,  for  the  per- 
severance they  had  displayed  in  a  victorious  march  through  path- 
less jungles  and  deadly  swamps,  and  for  the  courage  exhibited  at 
every  step.  His  Royal  Highness  assured  the  Welsh  Fusiliers  that 
they  had  amply  sustained  the  traditions  of  the  regiment,  and  con- 
gratulated tlie  men  on  their  soldierlike  appearance. 

On  the  24th,  his  Royal  Highness  went  down  to  Portsmouth 
and  inspected  the  Highlanders.  The  Duke  afterwards  addressed 
the  regiment,  and  congratulated  them  on  the  good  work  they  had 
done — work  which  the  fortune  of  war  had  put  into  their  hands 
instead  of  their  fellows,  and  which  would  add  another  leaf  to  the 
laurel  wreath  that  was  already  theirs.  He  complimented  them 
on  their  appearance,  and  said  that  before  long  they  would  have 
the  honour  of  hearing  from  the  lips  of  the  Queen  herself  her 
opinion  of  their  gallant  conduct. 

—  King  Koffbe's  Umbrella. — The  Ashantee  War  has  yielded 
a  trophy  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  victorious  arms  in  the  state 
umbrella  of  His  Majesty  King  Koflfee  Calcalli.  This  article  was 
brought  to  England  by  Lieutenant  the  Hon.  H.  Wood,  10th  Hus- 
sars, aide-de-camp  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  at  Windsor  Castle.  Our  readers  do  not  require 
to  be  told  that  the  umbrella  is  not  for  use  to  keep  off  rain  or  sun- 
shine, though  shelter  against  both  is  needful  in  a  tropical  clime ; 
but  that  it  is  an  emblem  of  pomp  and  dignity,  held  over  the  King's 
head  on  all  ceremonial  occasions.    Its  material  is  velvet,  partly 
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dark  crimson,  partly  black,  with  gold  trimmings.  The  size  is 
about  seven  feet  in  diameter.  The  umbrella  has  a  number  of 
appendages,  cut  of  leather  and  cloth,  with  square  and  round  knobs. 
The.se  are  fetish  charms,  to  ensure  the  good  luck  of  the  royal 
owner.  A  lion's  claw,  fiwtened  to  the  ribs  of  the  umbrella,  inside 
and  outside,  is  likewise  a  kind  of  charm  or  talisman.  The  umbrella 
was  taken  at  Cioomassie,  on  February  4,  when  our  troops  entered 
that  city. 

21.  Db.  Hayman  and  Rugby  School. — A  case  was  concluded 
to-day  which  has  occupied  the  public  attention  for  a  considerable 
time.  This  was  a  suit  instituted  by  Dr.  Hayman,  late  Head  Master 
of  Rugby  School,  against  the  Governing  Body  of  that  school, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  one  of  its  members,  for  dismissing  him 
without  due  cause  from  the  Head  Mastership.  Dr.  Hayman  ob- 
tained his  appointment  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Temple,  now 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  November  1869.  Dr.  Temple  and  the  whole 
body  of  assistant  masters,  with  one  exception,  were  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  appointment,  and  memorialised  the  trustees  of  the 
school  accordingly.  They,  however,  persisted  in  it,  and  from  the 
time  Dr.  Hayman  entered  upon  his  duties,  he  was,  according  to 
his  own  declaration,  harassed  and  thwarted  by  the  assistant 
masters.  He  endeavoured  to  improve  his  position  by  dismissing 
the  most  hostile  of  them,  the  school  fell  in  numbers,  and  when  in 
December  1871  a  new  Governing  Body  was  elected,  in  accordance 
with  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament,  in  the  place  of  the  former 
trustees,  comprising  among  its  members  Dr.  Temple  and  Dr. 
Bradley  (the  Head  Master  of  Marlborough  College  and  a  former 
assistant  master  at  Rugby),  both  of  them  active  opponents  to  Dr. 
Hayman's  appointment,  the  case  of  the  dismissed  masters  was  taken 
up  by  them,  and  a  severe  rebuke  passed  upon  the  Head  Master. 
Constant  efforts  were  made  to  bring  about  his  resignation,  and  as 
Dr.  Hayman  held  out,  a  resolution  was  finally  passed,  dated 
December  19,  1873,  removing  him  from  his  oflBce.  The  case  was 
opened  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Hayman  by  Mr.  Glasse,  Q.C.,  and  was  met 
with  a  demurrer,  which  was  argued  on  behalf  of  the  defendants  by 
Mr.  Cotton,  Q.C.  Mr.  Glasse  and  Mr.  Pearson,  Q.C.,  with  him, 
contended  that  the  Governing  Body  were  improperly  influenced  by 
two  of  their  members.  Dr.  Temple  and  Dr.  Bradley,  who  were  pre- 
judiced against  the  plaintiff;  and  also  that  they  had  no  power  to 
dismiss  him.  Vice-Chancellor  Malins,  before  whom  the  case  was 
argued,  more  than  once  expressed  himself  strongly  on  the  injustice 
with  which  he  considered  Dr.  Hayman  to  have  been  treated,  but 
judgment  was  in  favour  of  the  demurrer.  ''  Upon  the  whole,"  he 
said,  "  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
bill  does  not  show  a  case  for  the  interference  of  the  Court,  and  the 
demurrer  must,  therefore,  be  allowed,  but  not  with  costs.  I  am 
extremely  sorry  for  the  grievous  hardship  of  Dr.  Hayman's  case, 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  a  prolongation  of  the  painful  disputes 
which  would  be  the  result  of  overniling  the  demurrer  here,  would 
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be  of  no  benefit  to  bim.  I  believe  that  events  have  made  his 
retention  of  his  oflBce  impossible.  I  therefore  allow  the  demurrer, 
but  I  do  so  without  costs."  The  vacant  appointment  to  the 
Head  Mastership  of  Rugby  was  given  by  the  Groveming  Body  to 
Dr.  Jex-Blake,  Head  Master  of  Cheltenham  College. 

23.  Labour  Strikes. — The  executive  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Labourers'  Union  met  at  Leamington,  and 
reported  2,500  unionist  labourers  to  be  locked  out  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  committee  gave  permission  for  strikes  in  two  other 
districts  where  the  men's  demands  have  been  refused.  The  recently 
appointed  Royal  Commission  on  Labour  was  strongly  denounced, 
together  with  the  action  taken  by  Mr.  Macdonald,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
T.  Hughes.  Mr.  Cox,  "  the  Derbyshire  Magistrate,"  apologised  for 
Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Macdonald  as  the  victims  of  a  trick.  They 
had  been,  he  said,  entrapped  into  the  Commission  by  being  allowed 
only  half  an  hour  to  decide  whether  they  would  serve  or  not.  About 
1,200  locked-out  farm  labourers  paraded  Newmarket  streets  on 
Tuesday,  preceded  by  a  band,  and  wearing  the  unionist  colour — 
blue.  Letters  threatening  incendiary  fires  have  been  received  by 
some  of  the  farmers. 

The  miners'  strike  in  South  Stafibrdshire  appears  to  be  assum* 
ing  an  alarming  aspect.  The  whole  of  the  men  in  the  Cannock 
district  are  out,  and  the  notices  of  a  large  number  in  the  Dudley 
and  Brierly  Hill  districts  expire  shortly.  The  prospect  of  a 
general  strike  of  colliers  in  the  Black  Country,  consequent  on  the 
threatened  reduction  of  wages,  is  more  serious  than  has  been  the 
case  for  many  months  past.  There  have  been  meetings  in  various 
colliery  centres  this  week.  In  North  Staffordshire  the  miners  have 
held  a  mass  meeting  to  concert  measures  for  resisting  the  reduction 
of  15  per  cent,  in  wages,  which  takes  effect  from  next  Saturday. 
The  masters'  conduct  was  characterised  as  ^^  unjust,  dishonest,  and 
oppressive."  Aft^r  paying  them  this  pompliment  the  men  expect 
them  to  receive  their  delegates  at  a  friendly  conference.  Should 
the  reduction  be  enforced,  about  eight  thousand  of  them  threaten 
to  strike*  In  Lancashire  the  same  question  is  being  discussed  in 
a  more  pacific  way  by  conferences  of  delegates. 

28.  Univebsitt  Boat  Race. — There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  spectators  at  the  Inter-University  boat  race  this  year  were 
fewer  by  many  thousands  than  on  the  last  three  or  four  occasions. 
The  towing-path  was  never  inconveniently  crowded,  and  the  return 
passage  over  Hammersmith  Bridge,  so  dreaded  by  the  weaker  sex, 
was  accomplished  with  ease.  This  apparent  diminution  of  interest 
was  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  is 
the  most  inconvenient  hour  possible  for  business  men,  and  partly 
that  the  race  was  regarded  as  a  certainty  for  Cambridge.  The 
Oxford  boat  was  the  first  to  appear,  but  Cambridge  was  not  long 
behind,  and  at  fourteen  minutes  past  eleven  they  were  ready  for  the 
start.  The  reaction  in  favour  of  Oxford,  which  had  been  so  marked 
during  the  week,  had  quite  subsided,  and  frequent  offers  of  3  to  1 
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Cambridge  met  with  no  response.  In  the  first  half-dozen 
kes  the  light  blue  oars  showed  slightly  in  advance,  Rhodes 
ing  a  stroke  of  38  to  the  minute,  while  Way  was  pulling  39 ; 
fi,  however,  soon  settled  down  to  35,  and  opposite  Craven  Cot- 
3  Cambridge  had  drawn  clear.  Way  then  quickened  a  little, 
on  shooting  Hammersmith  Bridge — reached  in  8  min.  27  sec. 
ras  only  half  a  length  behind.  As  they  passed  the  Doves, 
brd  shot  to  the  front,  and  a  desperate  struggle  commenced. 
)  rough  water  in  Chiswick  Eyot  suited  the  Oxford  boat  to  per- 
ion,  and  it  held  a  lead  of  half  a  length  imtil  passing  the 
hing  Creek,  where  Bhodes  quickened  up  to  37,  and  in  a  very 
strokes  .was  a  length  in  front.  The  race  was  then  really  over,  as 
ibridge  led  through  Barnes  Bridge  by  two  lengths ;  and  though 
Y  made  another  desperata  effoi-t,  his  crew  were  all  to  pieces,  and 
Bred  a  three-lengths'  defeat,  in  22  min.  39  sec. — ^the  slow  time 
ig  fully  accounted  for  by  a  strong  wind  and  sluggish  tide, 
jr  the  long  catalogue  of  misfortunes,  which  culminated  in  the 
of  the  toss,  it  was  almost  impossible  that  Oxford  could  win, 
the  crew  deserve  the  greatest  credit  for  the  good  fight  they 
le  up  to  the  point  when  their  want  of  condition  told  its  in- 
able  tale.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Way,  who, 
igh  far  the  lightest  man  in  the  boat,  worked  like  a  giant; 
[e  Rhodes,  the  rival  stroke,  showed  rare  patience  and  judgment 
ughout  the  race.  We  append  the  names  of  both  crews,  with 
weights  taken  when  they  last  scaled : — 


CAMBBIDOB. 

Ibbert,  St.  John's  (bow) 
rmitage,  Jesus  . 
ose,  iirst  Trinity 
itccmrt>  Trinity  HaU 
icky-Biown,  Jesus     . 
rimer,  First  Trinity  , 
lad,  First  Trinity 
lodee,  Jesus  (stroke) 
ndj,  Caius  (cox.) 
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OXFOBD. 

1.  Benson,  Brasenose  (bow) 

2.  Sinclair,  Oriel      .        . 

3.  Sherwood,  Christ  Church 

4.  Harding,  Merton  .        . 
6.  Williams,  Lincoln 

6.  Nicholson,  Magdalen    . 

7.  Stayner,  St.  John's 

8.  Way,  Brasenose  (stroke) 
Lambert,  Wadham  (cox.) 
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The  sports  took  place,  as  usual,  at  Lillie  Bridge  on  the  day 
eding  the  boat-race,  and  after  a  fine  struggle,  Oxford  just  won, 
coring  five  events  against  four.  The  running  was  scarcely  up 
le  usual  average  of  University  men ;  but  both  the  high  and 
d  jump  and  throwiug  the  hammer  produced  splendid  perform- 
s,  as  M.  J.  Brooks  (Oxford)  jumped  5  ft.  10  in. ;  E.  J.  Davies, 
has  for  some  time  been  quite  unrivalled  as  a  broad  jumper, 
eded  all  his  previous  efforts  by  clearing  22  ft.  10^  in. ;  and 
I.  Hales  threw  the  hammer  126  ft.  9  in.,  which  is  fully  a  yard 
3  than  any  amateur  has  previously  accomplished.  The  one 
Ired  yards  produced  the  unusual  spectacle  of  three  men  nmning 
ad  heat.  In  the  run-oflF  M.  G.  Glazebrook  (Oxford)  got  the 
of  the  start,  and  at  half  distance  led  by  fully  two  yards ;  but 
.  Davies  (Cambridge)  gradually  crept  up,  and  won  by  a  foot. 
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The  quarter  mile  was  an  easy  win  for  Gr.  A.  Templer  (Cambridge) 
in  51  4-5  sec.;  and  E.  A.  Sandford  (Oxford)  liad  all  his  own  way 
in  the  mile.  When  eight  events  had  been  contested,  each  side  had 
won  four,  so  victory  was  solely  dependent  on  the  result  of  the  three 
miles.  Oxford  was  fortunate  in  possessing  an  unusually  good  man 
in  W.  E.  H.  Stevenson,  who  won  very  easily. 

—  HuBRiCANE  AT  MAURITIUS. — The  island  colony  of  Mauritius 
was  visited  by  a  severe  hurricane  which,  commencing  on  March 
26,  only  terminated  on  the  30th.  This  was  at  an  unusually  late 
period ;  and  in  the  very  advanced  state  of  the  sugar-canes  it  was 
feared  that  it  would  prove  most  disastrous  to  the  growing  crop. 
Much  damage  was  sustained  by  the  shipping  in  the,  harbour  of 
Port  Louis,  where  many  of  the  principal  warehouses  and  stores 
were  unroofed.  On  the  28th  the  French  barque  "  Picard "  was 
totally  wrecked  on  the  north-east  coast.  She  was  from  Singapore, 
with  timber  and  fifty-four  Chinese  passengers,  of  whom  three,  with 
two  of  the  crew,  were  drowned.  The  "  Chrysolite,"  from  Mada- 
gascar, with  bullocks,  was,  on  the  same  day,  wrecked  on  the  south- 
east coast ;  the  cargo  and  eleven  of  the  crew  were  lost. 

30.  Eeview  of  the  Ashanteb  Troops. — ^The  whole  of  the  troops 
returned  from  the  Ashantee  War,  numbering  about  1,600,  were 
reviewed  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  Windsor  Great  Park  to-day. 
Her  Majesty,  in  an  open  carriage  drawn  by  four  ponies,  was  ac- 
companied by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  Another  carriage 
contained  Princess  Louise  (Marchioness  of  Lome),  Princess 
Beatrice,  and  Prince  Leopold.  The  lords  and  ladies  in  waiting 
and  Lord  Cardwell  were  in  the  train  of  Eoyal  carriages.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  wore  his  uniform  as  Colonel  of  the  Eifle  Brigade, 
and  Prince  Arthur  that  of  a  Captain  in  the  same  regiment ;  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  wore  an  Artillery  imiform.  The  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  as  Field-Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief,  was  attended 
by  his  staff;  the  Duke  of  Teck,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg, 
Prince  Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar,  and  others  of  the  Court  were 
present..  The  military  escort  was  composed  of  the  2nd  Life  Guards. 
As  the  Queen  drove  slowly  in  front  and  in  rear  of  the  long  line 
the  band  of  each  regiment  played  a  march,  the  men  coming  to  the 
shoulder  as  the  Queen  passed.  When  the  Queen  had  inspected 
the  troops  a  hollow  square  was  formed.  The  Queen  and  her  escort 
took  up  their  positions  in  the  centre  of  the  square.  The  troops 
were  addressed  on  Her  Majesty's  behalf  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  He  said  he  had  it  in  command  from  the  Queen  to  con- 
gratulate the  force  upon  their  safe  return  to  England,  and  to  thank 
them  for  the  bravery  which  they  had  displayed.  Then  c&me  the 
distribution  of  the  awards  "  for  honour."  To  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
Her  Majesty  presented  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George  and  of  a  K.C.B.  The  Queen  was  pleased  to  address 
Sir  Garnet  in  terms  of  congratulation  and  compliment.  Lord 
GiflFord  was  then  called  to  the  front,  and  received  the  Victoria 
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Cross.  With  her  own  hands  the  Queen  fastened  this  most  honour- 
able distinction  to  the  breast  of  the  young  Lieutenant,  who  was 
warmly  congratulated  by  his  brother  oflScers.  The  Victoria  Cross 
was  to  have  been  also  bestowed  upon  Sergeant  M'Gaw,  of  the 
42nd  Highlanders,  who  was  not  well  enough  to  be  present. 

The  troops  then  marched  past,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  riding  at 
the  head  of  the  column,  and  Sir  Archibald  Alison  in  rear  of  the 
General.  The  Fusiliers  and  the  *'  Black  Watch  "  went  by  with 
the  precision  of  garrison  troops.  The  Eifle  Brigade  were  as 
steady,  and  perfectly  dressed.  Nor  were  the  Artillery  and  Engi- 
neers out  of  form.  In  the  rear  of  column  were  the  men  of  the 
Army  Service  Corps  and  the  Hospital  Corps ;  the  three  chaplains 
(Protestant,  £oman  Catholic,  and  Presbyterian)  were  present 
amongst  the  staff.  After  this  ceremony  the  Eoyal  party  returned 
to  the  flagstaff  and  awaited  the  Eoyal  and  general  salute.  The 
bands  played  the  National  Anthem,  the  colours  were  drooped,  the 
troops  presented  arms,  and  the  oflScers  lowered  their  swords.  Sir 
(3amet  Wolseley  called  for  three  cheers  for  the  Queen,  and  after 
this  salute  Her  Majesty  and  the  Eoyal  party  rode  ofif  the  ground 
amidst  renewed  cheering  from  the  spectators.  The  troops  marched 
across  the  park  to  a  spot  upon  which  were  erected  marquees,  and 
here  the  men  took  their  "  Queen's  luncheon  "  in  the  open,  while 
the  oflicers  were  partaking  of  Her  Majesty's  hospitality  in  tents. 

After  the  inspection,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  remained  some  time 
>n  the  review  ground  with  his  friends  ;  subsequently  the  General 
rode  over  to  the  bivouac,  where  he  was  loudly  cheered  by  the 
xoops.  He  was  escorted  to  the  Castle  by  a  large  concourse  of 
)eople.  Indeed,  the  General  had  only  to  be  seen  at  any  part  of  the 
pround  to  be  recognised  and  cheered.  He  remained  as  a  guest  of 
lie  Queen. 

The  troops  marched  through  Windsor,  headed  by  their  bands, 
ind  by  five  o'clock  all  had  left  for  their  respective  quarters. 

31.  Banquet  at  the  Mansion  House. — The  Lord  Mayor  enter- 
ained  Sir  Gramet  Wolseley  and  the  oflScers  of  the  Ashantee  Force 
it  a  State  banquet.  There  were  about  260  guests.  The  Lord 
ifayor  presided.  On  his  left  sat  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke 
)f  Cambridge,  Prince  Arthur,  the  Duke  of  Teck,  Lord  Cardwell, 
ind  other  distinguished  personages  ;  on  his  right.  Sir  Garnet  and 
Lady  Wolseley,  Sir  Archibald  and  Lady  Alison,  and  the  Ambas- 
sadors present.  Amongst  the  guests  present  were  nearly  all  the 
>fficers  engaged  in  the  Ashantee  Expedition.  Sir  Garnet,  on  his 
irrival,  accompanied  by  Lady  Wolseley,  was  enthusiastically  wel- 
X)m(.d,  and  the  band  played  "  See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes." 

—  Stobms  at  Sea. — Terrible  storms  occurred  on  the  Scotch 
ind  Iriw  coasts  at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  "  Caspian,"  a  Sun- 
ierland  brig,  having  on  board  the  captain,  Eobert  Chambers,  with 
lis  wife  and  a  crew  of  eight  men,  struck  on  a  rock,  sixteen  miles 
^atside  of  Colonsay,  and  within  a  few  minutes  she  was  broken 
o  pieces  by  the  terrific  seas.     The  exhausted  crew  were  washed 
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from  the  deck,  the  captain  leapt  into  the  sea,  but  all  were  imme- 
diately drowned,  with  the  exception  of  the  master's  wife  and  an 
A.B.  named  Joseph  Bebb,  who  managed  to  hold  on.  to  a  taffnuL 
The  unfortunate  woman's  strength  gradually  failed  her,  however, 
and  after  drifting  about  an  hour  she  was  washed  away  and  drownei 
Cold,  naked,  and  hungry,  Bebb  climg  to  the  taffrail,  and  about 
mid-day  he  was  drifted  high  and  dry  on  a  rock,  where  he  was  dis- 
covered in  an  exhausted  condition  by  a  farmer  of  the  district  and 
kindly  attended  to.  No  trace  of  the  vessel  or  of  the  other  men 
was  found,  but  the  dead  body  of  Mrs.  Chambers  was  subsequently 
discovered  lying  on  a  rock,  and  was  buried  on  shore. 

A  Kussian  ship,  laden  with  salt,  was  wrecked  on  the  west  side 
of  Scarba  Island,  to  the  north  of  Jura ;  and  out  of  eighteen  hands 
on  board  only  three  were  saved.  It  appears  that  the  ship,  dmggvag 
her  anchors,  was  driven  by  the  storm  from  Islay  to  Scarba.  The 
sails  were  useless  from  their  tattered  and  torn  condition,  and  when 
the  vessel  was  dashed  on  the  precipitous  shore  of  Scarba  she 
immediately  became  a  total  wreck.  The  men  used  every  endea- 
vour to  save  their  lives,  but  the  back  surf  washed  one  by  one  away 
as  they  gained  a  footing  on  the  rocks,  until  fifteen  were  drowned, 
including  the  two  chief  oflScers.  The  island,  which  is  high  and 
precipitous  on  all  sides,  is  the  property  of  Lieut.-Col.  Gascoigne, 
of  Craignish  Castle,  and,  being  stocked  with  deer,  the  only  residents 
are  a  couple  of  gamekeepers,  who  live  on  the  west  side.  The 
three  shipwrecked  men  with  great  difficulty  made  their  way  over 
the  rugged  cliffs  to  the  gamekeepers'  house,  in  which  they  were 
received  hospitably,  and  treated  as  well  as  circumstances  would 
allow. 


APRIL. 

3.  The  Ashantee  Officers. — Captains  Glover  and  Sartorius 
landed  at  Liverpool  from  the  Gold  Coast  tliis  day  (Gtx)d  Friday). 
The  time  of  their  arrival  having  been  imcertain  there  was  no  public 
demonstration,  but  they  were,  however,  received  by  the  authorities 
and  entertained  at  the  Town  Hall.  Captain  Glover  brought  with 
him  King  Koffee's  chair  from  Coomassie,  which  he  presented  to 
Mr.  Charles  Leigh  Clare.  Captain  Sartorius  had  with  him  his 
faithful  dog  Belle,  his  constant  companion  throughout  the  cam- 
paign, which,  among  other  feats,  had  captured  an  Ashantee  in  fair 
fight. 

6.  The  Easter  Monday  display  of  field  manoeuvres  on  Wim- 
bledon Common  by  12,000  men  of  the  Volunteer  Bifle  Corps,  with 
some  of  the  Guards,  Royal  Artillery,  and  Carabineers  of  the  regular 
army,  was  a  holiday  entertainment  for  nearly  100,000  London 
people.  The  forces  collected  were  divided  into  a  Northern  and  a 
Southern  Army — the  former  supposed  to  belong  to  Middlesex,  the 
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latter  to  Surrey.  The  first,  consisting  of  four  brigades,  under  com- 
mand respectively  of  Colonel  Lord  Truro  (4th  Middlesex),  Colonel 
Shipley,  Colonel  Hyde  Page,  and  Colonel  Hepburn  (Soots  Fusilier 
Guards),  was  head^  by  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar. 

The  Southern  Army  (that  of  Surrey),  commanded  by  Colonel 
Stephenson,  was  in  three  brigades,  under  Lord  Bury,  Colonel  Eich, 
C.B.,  and  Colonel  Lane  Fox.  Colonel  Stephenson  having  taken 
up  a  position  extending  from  Caesar's  Camp  on  the  south  of  Wim- 
bledon Common  to  beyond  the  windmill  on  the  north,  the  Northern 
or  Middlesex  Army,  numbering  7,000,  under  Prince  Edward  of 
Saxe-Weimar,  marched  from  Hyde  Park  and  over  Hammersmith 
Bridge,  and  across  Barnes  Common,  arriving  in  Eichmond  Park 
about  noon.  It  was  then  determined  that  the  Middlesex  Army 
should  attack  the  main  position  of  the  Surrey  Army,  which  was  at 
the  Old  Intrenchment,  conmianding  both  the  descent  from  Eich- 
mond Park  and  a  length  of  Kingston  Eoad,  from  Kingston  Hill  on 
the  south-west  to  Putney  Bottom  on  the  north-east.  The  attack 
commenced  by  the  advance  from  the  Eobin  Hood  Gate  of  the  first 
and  fourth  brigades,  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  the  Hon.  Artillery 
Company's  battery,  which  was  got  into  an  excellent  position  on  the 
slopes  between  the  park  and  Combe  Wood.  The  enemy  lost  no 
time  in  replying  to  the  four  six-pounders  of  the  Hon.  Artillery 
Company  ;  but  skirmishers  were  thrown  out  from  the  2nd  and  7  th 
Adnnnistrative  Battalions  of  the  Middlesex  Eifles,  from  the  4th, 
9th,  and  18th  Middlesex  Eifles,  all  in  the  first  brigade,  and  from 
the  26th,  36th,  37th,  and  39th,  in  the  second  brigade.  Those 
skirmishing  parties  crept  down  the  descent  and  across  the  road ; 
but  they  were  opposed  by  a  continuous  rifle  fire.  So  it  went  on 
till  half-past  three,  when  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  centre  of 
the  line,  resulting  in  a  sharp  fusillade.  Just  then  several  fires 
were  blazing  away  at  different  parts  of  the  common,  the  furze 
having  been  ignited,  and  immense  pillars  of  smoke  rolled  over  the 
combatants,  partially  obscuring  some  and  altogether  concealing 
others.  The  battle  had  now  been  going  on  for  nearly  three  hours. 
An  important  position  on  the  left  had  been  lost  by  the  Southern 
force,  while  the  Horse  Guards  and  the  Life  Guards  had  succeeded 
in  turning  the  right  of  Colonel  Stephenson's  line,  and  the  Inns  of 
Court  Volunteer  Corps  were  pressing  forward  with  irresistible 
energy.  The  fact  was  that  Prince  Edward  liad  advanced  from  Eich- 
mond Park  by  the  Eobin  Hood  Gate ;  that  tlie  Household  Cavalry 
had  turned  the  flank  of  the  Surrey  force,  cutting  off  one  squadron 
of  the  Carabineers  ;  and  that  the  Inns  of  Coiu±  Volunteers,  with 
whom  were  brigaded  the  London  Scottish  and  others,  had  taken 
the  Southern  force  in  flank.  The  3rd  London  changed  their  front 
and  opened  fire  upon  the  enemy,  but  unavailingly.  At  four  o'clock 
the  flanking  operation  on  the  right  appeared  to  be  completed  ;  still 
the  battle  was  anything  but  over  on  the  left  of  Colonel  Stephenson's 
line,  where  there  was  a  rattling  fusillade  going  on.     This  lasted 
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perhaps  ten  minutes  longer ;  then  it  died  away,  and  the  battle  of 
Wimbledon  was  over. 

The  umpires  by  no  means  gave  the  palm  of  victory  to  the 
Northern  Anny,  although  it  appeared  to  many  that  Prince  Edward 
had  gained  a  complete  victory.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  Cara- 
bineers took  two  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  that,  owing  to  the 
immense  crowd  of  spectators,  the  final  movements  ended  rather 
confusedly.  The  fact  was  that  the  troops  could  not  see  each  other 
on  the  right  of  Stephenson's  line,  and  everything  was  done  at 
haphazard. 

After  the  mimic  battle  the  troops  were  massed,  and,  after  con- 
siderable delay,  inevitable  under  the  circumstances,  they  marched 
past.  Amongst  the  spectators  of  this  part  of  the  spectacle  were 
the  Duke  of  Teck  and  the  Princess  Mary  Adelaide. 

A  review  and  sham  fight,  of  the  troops  and  volunteers  of  the 
South-Eastem  District,  was  also  held  at  Dover. 

—  Outbreak  at  Portland  Prison. — The  convict  prison  at  Port- 
land has  been  the  scene  of  a  fearful  imeute.  Two  warders,  Mitchell 
and  Lisney,  were  conducting  a  gang  of  twelve  prisoners  from  exercise 
to  their  cells,  when  simultaneously  the  convicts  sprang  upon  the 
oflBcers,  who  were  felled  to  the  ground.  The  convicts  then  com- 
menced kicking  them,  struggling  to  get  their  swords ;  but  two  of 
the  gang,  correctly  judging  that  murder  was  likely  to  follow,  ran 
ofiF  and  raised  an  alarm.  Assistance  arriving,  the  convicts,  who 
by  that  time  had  inflicted  desperate  wounds  on  the  officers,  rushed 
into  the  hall  and  shut  themselves  in  cells.  Five  got  into  one  cell, 
the  door  of  which  they  barricaded  with  sheet  iron  torn  from  the 
sides.  The  guard  having  been  summoned,  vigorous  eflForts  were 
made  to  force  the  door  of  the  cell,  but  without  eflFect,  the  besieged 
greeting  each  unsuccessful  efiFort  with  cheers.  At  length  a  parley 
took  place,  and  the  convicts  consented  to  surrender  on  the  promise 
of  the  Governor  that  the  warders  should  be  restrained  from  thrash- 
ing them. 

8.  Worcester  Cathedral. — Worcester  was  to-day  given  up  to 
rejoicing  and  festivities  in  honour  of  the  reopening  of  the  cathedral, 
after  undergoing  complete  restoration  and  ornate  embellishment 
at  the  hands  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The  building  has  been  under 
the  control  of  architects  and  others  for  twenty  years,  and  100,000{. 
has  been  spent  on  it.  The  result  is  pronounced  satis&ctoiy  in 
the  extreme.  Two  opening  services  were  held  at  1 1  a.m.  and 
7  P.M.,  at  which  some  500  clergy  attended,  filling  the  choir,  while 
the  nave,  aisles,  and  transepts  were  crowded  with  the  select  of  the 
laity,  admission  being  by  ticket.  The  Bishop  of  Worcester 
preached  in  the  morning,  and  the  Bishop  of  Deny  in  the  evening. 
The  Mayor  gave  breakfast  to  the  Corporation  and  the  Freemasons 
of  the  province,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  entertained  many  dis- 
tinguished visitors  at  the  College  Hall  between  the  two  services. 

9.  Convictions  for  Pbrjury. — The  pretended  mate  or  steward 
of  the  **  Osprey,*'  whose  evidence  in  £Avour  of  the.  Tichbome 
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Claimant  appeared  at  one  time  to  be  so  strong,  Jean  Luie,  aliaa 
Carl  Lundgren,  and  the  soUdisant  "  Captain "  Brown,  who  had 
abo  given  evidence  in  his  favour,  were  brought  up  to  be  tried  for 
perjury  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  Strong  remarks  were 
made  by  the  Judge,  Mr.  Justice  Brett,  in  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  Lundgren's  pretended  friends,  who,  though  withdrawing  their 
aid,  had  not  ceased  from  interference  in  the  trial,  but  had  prac- 
tically deprived  their  unfortunate  protege  of  all  defence  what- 
ever. The  jury  retired  for  twenty  minutes  before  giving  their 
verdict  of  "  Guilty  "  in  this  case  ;  but  they  did  not  leave  the  box 
when  asked  to  decide  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  *^  Captain  "  Brown. 
The  two  men  were  placed  side  by  side  to  receive  sentence, 
which  was — Lundgren  to  seven  and  Brown  to  five  years'  penal 
servitude. 

14.  Famine  in  India. — A  public  meeting  of  persons  taking 
an  interest  in  the  people  of  India,  and  in  the  condition  of  the 
distressed  districts,  was  held  at  the  Mansion  House  this  day,  the 
Lord  Mayor  presiding.  A  letter  was  read  from  Lord  Northbrook, 
in  which  he  said  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  that,  over  and  above  all 
that  Government  could  do,  an  ample  field  would  be  found  for  the 
beneficial  employment  of  large  private  subscriptions,  for  this  was 
found  to  be  the  case  in  the  somewhat  similar  circumstance  of  the 
Lrish  famine.  The  moral  and  political  advantage  which  was  derived 
from  the  substantial  expression  of  sympathy  in  England  with  dis- 
tress in  India  was  very  great,  and  the  exertions  of  the  Mansion 
House  committee  would  be  widely  appreciated  by  Her  Majesty's 
Indian  subjects.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  moved  the  first  resolution,  which  was  to  the  effect  that 
widespread  and  severe  distress  existed  in  India,  and  appealing  to 
the  people  of  this  country  to  use  all  the  exertions  in  their  power 
to  relieve  it.  Lord  Lawrence,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  feared 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  people  would  be  still  greater  than  they 
now  appeared  to  be,  especially  with  the  aged  and  the  young ;  and 
considering  the  magnitude  and  extraordinary  character  of  the 
calamity,  he  expressed  regret  that  Parliament  had  not  made  a 
grant  to  alleviate  so  much  distress.  Amongst  the  subsequent 
speakers  were  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  Professor  Fawcett,  and  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley. 

The  sum  collected  by  the  Mansion  House  committee  for  the 
relief  of  the  famine  has  up  to  this  time  amounted  to  about 
100,000i.,  including  the  sums  raised  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 
A  letter  received  from  Mr.  Schalch,  the  chairman  of  the  Calcutta 
committee,  stated  that  to  the  present  that  committee  had  received 
150,0002.,  the  whole  of  which  had  been  expended  in  the  relief  of 
the  suffering  inhabitants.  Their  operations  had  been  confined  to 
supplying  assistance  to  the  different  local  committees,  the  Govern- 
ment having  undertaken  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  general 
distress  and  the  prevention  of  actual  starvation. 

—  A  Tkbbible  Colliery  Explosion  took  place  to-day  at  the 
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Astley  Deep  pit,  Dukinfield,  near  Manchester,  by  whicli  fifty-one 
men  and  boys  lost  their  lives.     The  pit  is,  with  one  exception,  the 
deepest  in  England ;  the  downcast  shaft  measures  68 1  yards,  and 
branching  to  the  north  and  south  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
the  workings  extend  1,600  yards  and  upwards  of  900  yards  respec^ 
tively.     The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  mine  is  about  400, 
and  the  work  is  conducted  by  day  and  night  "shifts."     About 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  nineteen  sets  of  eight  men  each,  in 
all  152  men,  descended  the  pit  with  the  intention  of  working  till 
twelve  o'clock.      The  work  of  the  mine  was  continued  without 
any  indication  of  anything  being  wrong,  until   about  half-past 
seven  o'clock,  when  a  large  portion  of  the  roof  which  was  being 
repaired  fell  in.     This  accident  liberated  a  large  quantity  of  gas, 
and  almost  immediately  an  explosion  took  place,  the  force  of  which 
blew  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  repairs  some  distance  in  the 
direction  of  the  pit's  mouth.     The  part  of  the  workings  where  this 
explosion  took  place  is  about  700  yards  long,  and  is  known  as  the 
engine  brow.     About  sixty  men  were  at  work  here,  and  the  eflfect 
of  the  explosion  was  to  imprison  them,  the  debris  of  the  fallen 
roof  blocking  up  the  road  to  safety.     The  men  at  work  in  the 
other  part  of  the  pit  were  greatly  alarmed  by  the  explosion,  and 
happily  succeeded  in  making  their  way  to  the  main  shaft,  whence 
they  were  rescued  unharmed.     The  imprisoned  colliers  were  un- 
able to  gain  the  main  shaft  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  roof 
and  the  engine  brow,  and  a  further  obstacle  was  caused  by  the 
stables   liaving  taken   fire.     ]Many  of  the   men,  however,  found 
their  way  to  the  return  air-way,  and  were  brought  to  the  bank  un- 
hurt.    The  men  wlio  went  to  the  aid  of  those  who  were  confined 
in  the  pit  had  an  arduous  task  before  them.     But  the  work  was 
continued    without    intermission    throughout    the   nighty   cages 
descending   laden   witli   relays  of  willing  rescuers,  or  materials 
with  which  to  carry  out  the  labour  necessary  to  reach  the  unfor- 
tunate colliers.     It  was  found  that  the  sides  and  roof  of  the  pit 
were  still  falling  inwards,  and  the  flames  were  extending. 

After  several  bodies  of  dead  or  dying  men  had  been  brought 
up,  a  ray  of  hope  was  afforded  to  the  crowd  at  the  pit's  mouth  that 
some  of  the  men  had  been  discovered  alive.     Dr.  fiobinson  at 
once  descended  the  shaft,  taking  with  him  restoratives,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  it  was  ascertained  that  ten  men  had  been  foimd 
alive  in  a  part  of  the  workings  known  as  the  Cannel  Tunnel.   They 
wore  sent  up,  and  attended  to  as  their  circumstances  required. 
By  seven  o'clock  the  bodies  of  all  the  missing  miners,  with  five 
exceptions,  were  brought  to  the  surface.     Immediately  after  iden- 
tification they  were  conveyed  home  in  carts ;  and  as  each  body 
was  followed  hy  a  procession  of  weeping  orphans,  widows,  and 
relatives,  tlie  scene  was  indescribable.     Forty  bodies  lay  together 
in  the  dead-liouse,  most  of  them  badly  burnt  and  crushed,  whilst 
some  seemed  to  have  succumbed  to  the  after-damp. 

Though  of  great  depth  and  extent,  the  mine  has  been  noted 
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for  its  freedom  from  gas,  and  naked  lights  have  been  authorised 
as  perfectly  safe ;  but  by  the  disturbance  consequent  on  a  fall  of 
roof  a  large  accumulation  of  the  noxious  vapour  was  liberated, 
and  the  explosion  ensued  which  has  caused  this  deplorable  loss  of 
life.     The  total  number  of  the  killed  was  over  fifty. 

—  WncHOBAFT  IN  DEVONSHIRE. — An  inquest  has  been  held  at 
Payhembury,  near  Honiton,  on  the  body  of  a  young  married 
woman  named  MiflBn,  who  had  committed  suicide  by  drowning 
herself  in  a  pond  near  the  vicarage.  It  was  shown  in  evidence 
that  during  a  visit  to  Taunton  the  deceased  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  woman  who  bore  the  reputation  of  being  a  "  white 
witch.'*  After  her  return  she  told  her  husband  and  several  of  her 
acquaintances  that  she  had  been  "overlooked"  by  this  woman. 
She  continued  in  a  state  of  nervous  depression  until  the  time 
when  she  committed  suicide.  The  jury  returned  the  usual  verdict 
of  "Temporary  insanity."  The  coroner  asked  the  jiurors  to  do 
their  best  to  diabuse  their  poorer  neighbours  of  such  superstitious 
nonsense  as  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  and  they  promised  to  do  so. 
A  week  or  two  since  a  common  case  of  assaiilt  was  heard  by  the 
magistrates,  in  which  the  defendant  attempted  to  justify  herself 
by  saying  that  the  complainant  had  "  overlooked"  one  of  her 
children  and  caused  its  death.  The  plea  did  not,  however,  save 
her  from  a  fine. 

—  Hydrophobia  among  Sheep. — A  sad  calamity  has  befallen 
Mr.  Hipwell,  a  farmer  at  Tol worth,  in  Surrey.  About  three  weeks 
ago  a  stray  dog  got  among  a  flock  of  sheep  and  laiubs,  and 
worried  a  score  or  more  to  death.  Now  it  is  found  that  the  dog 
must  have  been  mad,  for  numbers  of  the  poor  animals  have  since 
shown  symptoms  of  hydrophobia,  and  have  had  to  be  knocked  on 
the  head  or  strangled.  Mr.  Hipwell  has  taken  every  precaution 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  terrible  disease,  and  the  carcases  are 
buried  as  killed ;  but  it  is  greatly  feared  that  a  very  heavy  pecu- 
niary loss  will  result  to  him,  and,  indeed,  the  full  extent  of  the 
mischief  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

15.  Arrival  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  Body. — At  an  early  hour 
this  morning  the  "  Malwa,"  with  the  remains  of  Dr.  Livingstone 
on  board,  was  signalled  from  Hurst  Castle,  and  about  eight  o'clock 
she  arrived  in  Southampton  Water.  The  body  was  landed  amid 
every  sign  of  respect  from  the  sliipping  in  the  docks  and  from  the 
local  authorities,  and,  escorted  by  a  procession,  was  conveyed  to 
the  railway  station,  the  shops  along  the  route  being  partially 
closed.  The  church  bells  rang  muffled  peals  and  minute-guns 
were  fired.  A  special  train  was  supplied  by  the  London  and 
South-Western  Railway  Company ;  and  tlie  remains,  which  were 
accompanied  by  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased  traveller, 
were  brought  to  London. 

The  body  was  received  at  ihe  rooms  of  the  Royal  Greographical 
Society,  where  an  examination  was  made  by  Sir  William  Fergus- 
eon.     The  identification  was  placed  beyond  doubt,  the  left,  arm 
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etill  showing  traces  of  a  firaoture  caused  by  the  bite  of  a  lion  most 
than  thirty  years  ago. 

17.  Fatal  Accident  at  thb  Alexanbba  Palacs. — An  acci- 
dent, attended  with  fatal  consequences,  has  occurred  at  the  Alex- 
andra Palace,  Muswell  Hill.  About  twenty  bricklayers  and 
plasterers  were  at  work  upon  a  cornice  near  the  centre  transept, 
when  the  cornice  gave  way,  carrying  with  it  a  portion  of  the  ^rall 
and  scaffolding,  and  precipitating  the  workmen  to  the  ground,  a 
distance  of  nearly  forty  feet.  Two  surgeons  were  quickly  on  the 
spot,  and  after  having  afforded  temporary  relief  to  nearly  twenty 
of  the  poor  fellows,  the  latter  were  conveyed  to  their  homes  dose 
by.  Several  of  the  cases  referred  to  were  those  of  men  working 
below,  and,  the  scaffolding  falling  in  upon  them,  one  unfortunate 
man — a  bricklayer's  labourer — ^lost  his  life.  He  was  picked  up  in 
a  frightfully  mutilated  condition,  and  quite  dead.  Elight  other 
cases  were  conveyed  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

18.  Trade  and  Labour. — Mr.  T.  Hughes,  Q.C.,  has  made  an 
award  in  a  dispute  between  th&  cutlers'  firm  of  Bodgers,  Sons,  and 
Co.,  of  SheflBeld,  and  their  workmen.  The  dispute  was  as  to  the 
payment  of  an  extra  penny  in  the  shilling,  which  was  given  to  the 
men  when  the  trade  was  brisk.  Owing  to  a  colla])fie  of  the 
American  trade,  the  men  received  notice  of  a  penny  hieing  taken 
off,  and  they  therefore  struck  work.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
Mr.  Hughes,  who  awarded  in  favour  of  the  men.  The  decision  u 
regarded  as  important,  as  it  will  affect  the  cutlers'  trade  generally. 

The  conciliatory  proposal  of  Mr.  Mundella,  M.P.,  for  attemj^ . 
ing  to  settle  the  wages  dispute  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  whidh  was 
accepted  with  commendable  promptitude  by  the  Labourers'  Union, 
has  been  rejected.  It  is  said  to  have  been  "  indignantly  scouted" 
— at  all  events  it  is  disapproved  of — ^by  the  farmers  of  the  district 
The  lock-out  continues,  and  is  indeed  extending,  for  field  service 
is  not  just  now  greatly  in  demand. 

The  locked-out  labourers  are  leaving  the  district  in  large 
nmnbers  for  Canada,  Queensland,  and  other  places.  On  the  14th 
the  "  Sussex,"  bound  for  New  Zealand,  set  sail  from  the  West 
India  Docks,  ha\dng  on  board  about  400  emigrants,  including 
agricultural  labourers,  mechanics,  &c.  On  the  15th  the  '*  Here- 
ford" and  the  "  St.  James"  started  from  the  East  India  Docks. 
These  ships  contained  respectively  about  400  and  500  emigrants, 
including  agricultiu*al  labourers,  mechanics,  &c.  The  "  Hereford," 
commanded  by  Captain  Grardner,  is  bound  for  Canterbury,  New 
Zealand.  The  "  St.  James,"  commanded  by  Captain  Dunbar,  is 
bound  for  Brisbane. 

—  Eeredos  in  Exeter  Cathedral. — A  handsome  sculptured 
reredos,  which  has  lately  been  put  up  at  considerable  expense  by 
some  members  of  the  Chapter  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  has  been  pro- 
noimced  illegal  by  the  Bishop,  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Justice  Keat- 
ing, who  acted  as  his  assessor.  The  case  was  argued  with  great 
ability  by  Mr.  Phillpotts,  on  behalf  of  his  fiftther,  the  Arohdeaeon 
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of  Cornwall  (son  of  the  famous  Dr.  Phillpotts,  late  Bishop  of 
Exeter),  who  petitioned  against  the  reredos ;  and  by  Dr.  Deane, 
on  behalf  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The  plea  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  that  they  were  independent  of  the  Bishop  in  these 
matters,  was  refuted  by  demonstration  that  the  bishopric  and  the 
eathedral  had  co-existed  for  a  couple  of  centuries  before  the 
deanery.  As  to  the  legality  of  the  reredos,  it  was  decided  that 
the  figures  it  contained  were  images,  though  only  in  alto  relievo, 
and  that,  as  embodying  images,  the  reredos  was  illegal.  The 
Bishop  intimated  that  he  would  grant  a  faculty  for  any  beautifica- 
tion  of  the  cathedral  conformable  to  law.  The  Dean  and  Chapter 
have  notified  their  intention  of  appealing  against  the  decision,  and 
the  work  of  restoration  has  been  stopped  until  the  question  is  set 
at  rest.  The  case  excites  considerable  interest  in  the  ecclesiastical 
world,  as  most  of  the  English  cathedrals  which  have  been  restored 
of  late  years  contain  reredoses  similar  in  character  to  that  which 
has  thus  been  condemned  on  legal  authority. 

—  High  Tides. — Captain  Saxby's  prediction  that  there  would 
be  another  high  tide  in  the  Thames  found  few  believers  till  Friday 
afternoon,  the  17th,  when  a  north-easterly  wind  again  brought  the 
water  up  to  a  great  height,  and  in  many  of  the  low-lying  districts 
caused  no  slight  amount  of  damage.  From  Woolwich  to  Richmond 
there  then  appeared  to  be  a  simultaneous  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  the  waterside  population  that  the  next  tide  would,  indeed,  be 
high.  Instant  precautions  were  at  once  taken.  Those  who  had 
Buffered  by  the  former  flood  removed  their  goods,  temporary  stores 
for  the  care  of  fiimiture  were  brought  into  requisition,  and  gangs 
of  workmen  were  employed  erecting  barriers  of  wood  and  clay 
alongside  the  wharves  and  warehouses.  In  the  low-lying  districts 
few  of  the  inhabitants  of  houses  went  to  bed,  preferring  rather  to 
watch  the  rise  of  the  water,  and  on  the  embankments  large  num- 
bers of  persons  were  assembled  to  witness  what  promised  to  be  a 
remarkable  sight.  Fortunately,  however,  before  midnight  the 
wind  changed  roimd  to  south-west,  and  at  the  time  indicated  for 
high  water  there  was  a  good  spring  tide,  but  nothing  extraordinary. 
Again,  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  wind  south-west,  there  was  a  high 
tide,  but  no  damage  was  done. 

At  Tynemouth  an  extraordinary  accident  occurred  on  the 
North  Pier.  There  was  no  wind,  and  the  sea  was  tranquil,  when 
in  a  moment  a  high  tidal  wave  broke  over  the  promenade  and  swept 
among  a  crowd  of  Sunday  visitors  and  residents.  A  gentleman  and 
two  l^ies — a  Mr.  Couchman,  Miss  Milman,  and  Miss  Grant — 
were  dashed  completely  over  the  rails  to  the  waggon  way  beneath. 
Mr.  Couchman  met  with  serious  injuries,  and  the  ladies  were  much 
hurt. 

—  The  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. — The  Duke  of  Aber- 
com  made  his  formal  entry  into  Dublin  to-day.  At  Kingstown 
an  address  of  congratulation  was  presented  by  the  Commissioners 
of  that  township ;  and  at  Westland  Bow  Station  his  Grace  received 
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a  congratulatory  address  from  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation. 
The  streets  from  Westland  Row  to  the  Castle  were  lined  with 
military  and  filled  with  dense  crowds,  and  the  reception  of  the  new 
Lord-Lieutenant  is  described  as  having  been  of  a  very  cordial  cha- 
racter. A  State  reception  was  held,  on  Monday,  at  the  Castle,  by 
the  Duke  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  addresses  from  the  Municipal 
Council  and  the  University  of  Dublin.  His  Grace,  in  reply,  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  the  circumstances  and  position  of  the 
country  were  favourable  for  directing  public  attention  to  unexciting 
but  useful  measures  of-social  improvement, 

—  Funeral  of  Dr.  Livinostonb. — The  remains  of  the  late 
Dr.  Livingstone  were  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey  to-day. 

Previous  to  the  ceremony  at  the  Abbey  a  short  preliminary 
service  was  performed  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society's  house 
in  Saville  Row — where  the  body  had  remained  since  its  arrival  in 
London — by  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Hamilton,  minister  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  at  Hamilton,  N.B.,  where  the  family  of  the  late  Dr. 
liivingstone  reside,  and  the  services  of  which  chiu^ch  he  always 
attended  when  staying  in  Scotland.  The  coffin,  which  was  of 
English  oak,  was  very  simply  ornamented,  and  bore  the  following 
concise  inscription : — 

DAVin  Livingstone. 

Bom  at  Blantyre,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  March  19,  1813; 
Died  at  Ilala,  Central  Africa,  May  4,  1873. 

The  procession,  formed  by  twelve  mourning  coaches,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  there  was  a  long  line  of  private  carriages,  headed  by 
those  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  went  through  St 
James's  Street,  where  a  deputation  of  working  men  obtained  per- 
mission to  add,  in  the  name  of  their  order,  a  laurel  wreath,  with 
an  appropriate  inscription,  to  the  other  decorations  on  the  coffin. 
It  then  proceeded  by  Pall  Mall,  Charing  Cross,  and  Parliament 
Street,  to  the  Broad  Sanctuary,  the  large  concourse  which  had 
gathered  in  the  streets  to  see  it,  and  which  gradually  grew  denser 
towards  the  end  of  the  route,  reverently  uncovering  as  it  passed. 
Every  available  part  of  the  Abbey  was  crowded  by  spectators. 
Shortly  after  one  the  funeral  cortege  arrived,  and  was  met  at  the 
south  door  of  the  nave  by  Dean  Stanley,  Canon  Leighton,  Canon 
Conway,  and  the  rest  of  the  capitular  and  choral  body,  who  sang 
the  opening  service  to  Dr.  Croft's  music  as  the  coffin  was  borne 
into  the  choir. 

The  pall-bearers,  eight  in  number,  might  be  said  to  represent 
three  distinct  epochs  in  the  great  traveller's  career  : — ^First  among 
them  were  Major-General  Sir  T.  Steele  and  Mr.  W.  Oswell,  who, 
in  the  earlier  days  of  Livingstone's  mission  work,  travelled  and 
hunted  with  him  in  Africa,  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Oswell,  after 
whom  one  of  his  sons  is  named,  Livingstone  discovered  Lake 
Ngami.  Towering  a  head  and  shoulders  above  all  round  was  Mr. 
F.  W,  Webb,  a  kind  of  African  Nimrod,  while  staying  under  whose 
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hospitable  roof  at  Newstead  Abbey  the  Doctor  wrote  his  second 
book  on  Africa.  The  second  period  was  represented  by  Dr.  Kirk, 
Consul-General  of  Zanzibar,  whose  explorations  and  whose  strug- 
glee  to  put  down  slavery  are  so  well  known  ;  by  the  Eev.  Horace 
Waller,  who  joined  Bishop  M'Kenzie's  mission  in  1860,  and 
seconded  that  lamented  prelate's  and  Livingstone's  efforts  to  sup- 
press slavery  in  the  Shir^  Highlands  ;  and  also  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Young, 
the  navigating  officer  of  the  "  Pioneer  "  on  the  Zambesi  and  Shir^ 
Bivers,  who  afterwards  disproved  the  story  of  Livingstone's  mur- 
der invented  by  Moosa  and  the  other  Johanna  deserters.  The  third 
and  last  period  was  illustrated  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  who  so  gal- 
lantly led  the  famous  Relief  Expedition  to  Ujiji.  But  among  the 
pall-bearers  the  figure  which  appeared  to  excite  most  curiosity  was 
Jacob  Wainwright,  the  manumitted  and  Christianised  young 
African,  whose  presence  symbolised  the  beneficent  work  of  the 
master  whom  he  tended  so  faithfully  to  the  last. 

During  the  morning  a  beautiful  wreath  of  azaleas  and  other 
choice  flowers,  with  the  inscription,  "  A  tribute  of  respect  and  ad- 
miration from  Queen  Victoria,"  was  sent  by  command  of  Her 
Majesty  to  deck  the  bier,  already  adorned  by  similar  tributes  from 
Lady  Burdett  Coutts,  Lady  Frere,  Dr.  Altschul,  and  others. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  Dean  Stanley  preached  a  funeral  sermon 
in  the  Abbey  to  an  immense  congregation,  amongst  whom  were  the 
Rev.  Dr.  MofiFatt,  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  and  a  large  gathering  of  the 
members  of  the  Geographical  Society.  Special  sermons  were 
also  preached  on  the  subject  in  many  of  the  London  churches 
and  chapels  of  all  denominations.  The  inhabitants  of  Hamilton 
celebrated  the  funeral  on  Sunday  by  a  public  service  in  the 
Town  Hall,  conducted  by  a  number  of  the  clergymen  of  the 
burgh.  Between  half-past  twelve  and  half-past  one  o'clock  the 
burgh  bell  was  tolled,  and  the  shops  were  generally  closed.  In 
Glasgow  funeral  peals  were  tolled  from  the  city  churches,  and  the 
Union  Jack  was  suspended  half-mast  high  from  public  buildings, 
as  well  as  from  the  shipping  in  the  harbour. 

—  "  Mad  Lucas,"  the  hermit  who  lived  at  Eedcoats  Green, 
between  Stevenage  and  Hitchin,  and  whose  idiosyncrasies  formed 
the  subject  of  a  story  by  the  late  Charles  Dickens,  has  just 
died  of  apoplexy,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Lucas's  house  is  situated 
between  Ippollitts  and  Stevenage,  and  on  the  death  of  his  mother, 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  he  barricaded  himself  in  his  large 
house,  and  has  continued  immured  ever  since.  During  that 
time  he  has  lived  literally  in  sackclotli  and  ashes,  never  wearing 
any  clothes  beyond  a  blanket,  heaping  up  ashes  in  his  dwelling 
room,  and  totally  ignoring  the  use  of  soap  and  water.  Some  years 
ago  Charles  Dickens  paid  this  notorious  character  a  visit,  and  im- 
mortalised it  in  his  "  Tom  Tiddler's  Ground."  "  Mad  Lucas  "  was 
an  educated  gentleman,  and  quite  willing  to  "receive"  and  talk 
on  public  questions  with  visitors  who  chose  to  interview  him 
through  a  back  window  of  his  living  room,  and  gave  their  names 
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and  condition.  One  day  last  week  he  was  found  insensible, 
grovelling  in  the  ashes  on  the  floor.  He  was  removed  in  a  cart  to 
a  farm  close  by.  There  was  nothing  in  the  shape  of  food  about 
his  miserable  dwelling,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pieces  of  bread 
strewn  about  the  floor,  with  a  few  gin  bottles — some  full,  others 
empty.  The  house  was  found  in  a  most  dilapidated  condition ; 
the  pictures  had  dropped  from  the  wall,  the  chairs  and  tables  were 
decaying,  and  part  of  the  roof  had  fallen  in.  Nothing  had  been 
disturbed  since  the  death  of  his  mother. 

23.  The  QmsEN  and  the  Naval  Brigade. — The  inspection  by 
Her  Majesty  of  the  sailors  and  marines  of  the  Boyal  Navy  who  so 
well  bore  their  part,  with  three  regiments  of  the  Army,  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Ashantees,  was  an  interesting  ceremony.  It 
took  place  in  the  Eoyal  Clarence  Victualling  Yard  at  Q-osport.  The 
sailors,  the  marines,  and  the  Marine  Artillery  were  drawn  up  on 
three  sides  of  the  square.  On  the  south  side  were  the  seamen,  327 
in  number,  with  sixty-one  oflScers,  under  Captain  Walter  Grubbe, 
C.B.,  who  for  some  time  commanded  the  Naval  Brigade  in  the 
late  campaign,  and  was  woimded  at  the  battle  of  AmoafuL  On 
the  west  side  were  about  100  men,  in  four  companies,  of  the  Royal 
Marine  Artillery,  under  Colonel  F,  W.  Festing,  C.B.  On  the 
north  side  were  the  Eoyal  Marines,  above  200,  of  the  Portsmouth, 
Chatham,  and  Plymouth  divisions,  under  Colonel  de  Courcy,  CJB. 
The  remaining  space  at  the  sides  was  occupied  by  a  multitude  of 
spectators.  On  the  right  of  the  Queen's  raised  platform  were 
enclosed  places  for  the  municipal  dignitaries,  and  for  officers  not 
on  duty. 

The  Queen,  attended  by  the  two  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
Princess  Beatrice  with  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  walked  along  these 
lines  of  the  brave  seamen  and  marines,  and  looked  upon  them 
with  gracious  approval.  Her  Majesty  was  preceded  by  the  naval 
aides-de-camp.  Captain  Sir  John  Commerell,  Captain  the  Hon.  H. 
Carr  Glynn,  and  Colonel  Williams,  with  Captain  Prince  Leiningen, 
Admiral  Sir  Rodney  Mimdy,  General  Sir  Hastings  Doyle,  and  the 
staff".  Her  Majesty  bowed  in  passing  the  officers  not  on  duty. 
When  she  had  gone  round,  and  took  her  place  on  the  raised  floor 
at  the  south  side,  the  band  of  the  Boyal  Marine  Artillery  came 
forward  into  the  centre  of  the  square,  and  the  march  past  began. 
The  sailors  came  first,  the  pioneers,  who  cleared  tJie  road  to 
Coomassie,  leading  the  way,  and  Captain  Grubbe  marching  at  the 
head  of  his  men.  They  went  by  in  "  fours,"  for  the  ground  was 
not  large  enough  to  admit  the  usual  order  in  coliunn  of  companies. 
Then  came  the  Artillery  of  the  Marines,  headed  by  Colonel  Festing, 
and  the  light  infantry  under  Colonel  de  Courcy.  These  troops 
began  their  march  in  column  of  companies,  but,  on  passing  the 
saluting  point,  were  compelled  to  break  into  "fours."  When  all 
had  passed  and  the  square  was  formed  again  as  before,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  brought  up  the  following  officers  for  pre- 
sentation to  her  Majesty : — Captain  Percy  Luxmoore,  C.B»,  of  the 
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^  Draid ;  **  Captain  Parkyn,  of  the  "  Victor  Emmanuel ; "  Captain 
Irant)  of  the  "  Himalaya,"  and  Colonel  de  Courcy ;  also  Colonel 
r.  W.  Festing,  C.B.  This  gallant  officer  is  now  Sir  Francis 
Testing,  having  been  made  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael 
ad  St.  G-eorge. 

24.  Fatal  Accident  to  an  Oxford  Professor. — ^A  fatal  acci- 
lent  has  deprived  the  University  of  Oxford  of  the  services  of 
Professor  Phillips,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  in  connection 
?ith  geological  researches.  He  was  leaving  the  rooms  of  Pro- 
i988or  Mountague  Bernard,  with  whom  he  had  been  dining,  when 
lis  foot  caught  in  the  door  matting,  and  he  fell  down  a  flight  of 
tails*  Professor  Phillips,  who  was  seventy-three  years  of  age, 
emained  tmconscious  throughout  the  night,  and  died  the  following 
ftemoon.  At  the  coroner's  inquest  the  Principal  of  Jesus  College 
Dr.  Willianis)  said  that  he  and  Professor  Phillips  dined  with  Pro- 
»8or  Mountague  Bernard,  and  after  dinner  they  went  to  an 
djoining  room  to  take  tea.  The  deceased  was  walking  a  little 
efore  the  witness,  but  they  kept  up  a  continuous  conversation  as 
dey  went  along.  On  coming  to  the  staircase,  which  was  a  broad 
ne,  with  a  slight  arm  on  each  side,  and  very  steep.  Dr.  Williams 
lid  to  Mr.  Phillips,  "  Take  care  you  don't  fall  backwards."  The 
eceased  turned  his  head  half-way  to  see  where  he  was  going,  and 
1  doing  so  he  slipped  over  the  first  step  and  fell  to  the  bottom  of 
[le  flight  of  fifteen  stairs  on  to  the  stone  floor  below.  The  verdict 
as  ^  Accidental  death.*' 

25.  Fatal  Railway  Collision. — An  accident  occurred  on  the 
hrewsbury  and  Hereford  line,  near  the  village  of  Condover,  by 
'hich  one  man  was  killed  and  eight  or  ten  others  were  more  or 
«8  seriously  injured.  The  accident  was  occasioned  primarily  by 
le  breaking  of  an  axle  of  a  goods  van,  coming  from  Hereford, 
hich  blocked  one  line  of  rails,  necessitating  the  working  of  the 
raffic  on  a  single  line.  The  "  break-down  gang,"  as  it  is  called, 
as  telegraphed  for  to  Shrewsbury,  and  was  speedily  despatched. 
he  *'  gang "  consisted  of  sixteen  men,  who  travelled  in  a  covered 
an,  which  was  placed  between  the  engine  and  tender,  and  a  large 
rane  weighing  about  fifteen  tons.  Shortly  after  they  had  passed 
ondover  Station,  where  there  is  a  sharp  curve,  they  were  met  by 
long  and  heavy  goods  train  coming  from  Swansea  on  the  up-line, 
ttd  a  frightful  collision  occurred,  smashing  engines,  carriages. 
Ems,  trucks,  &c.,  in  a  fearful  manner,  so  that  the  ground  for  100 
irds  or  more  was  strewed  with  the  wreck.  The  van  was  broken 
ito  splinters,  and  the  men  were  thrown  out.  One  was  so  seriously 
ijured  that  he  died  in  about  an  hour,  and  eight  others  were  con- 
jyed  to  the  Salop  Infirmary,  one  with  both  legs  broken,  and 
lother  with  a  broken  arm,  and  all  sufifering  from  internal  injuries, 
Lore  or  less  severe. 
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2.  The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  tx)ok  place  to-day, 
Sir  Francis  Grant  presiding.  The  Prince  of  Wales  made  a  speech, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  observed :  "  I  am  glad  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  saying  that  I  hope  those  gentlemen  who  have  come 
to  the  Royal  Academy  on  this  occasion  have  not  forgotten  to  look 
at  one  picture  in  the  next  room,  which  I  think  well  deserves 
attention.  It  is  numbered  142  in  the  catalogue,  and  is  entitled 
'  Calling  the  Roll  after  an  Engagement  in  the  Crimea.'  This  pic- 
ture, painted  by  a  young  lady  who,  I  am  given  to  understand,  is 
not  yet  twenty-three,  is  deserving  of  the  highest  admiration,  and 
I  am  sure  she  has  a  great  futiure  before  her  as  an  artist.''  The  pic- 
ture thus  singled  out  by  his  Royal  Highness  is  by  Miss  Thompson, 
and  produced  a  great  sensation  when  the  Exhibition  was  opened. 

—  An  Essex  Village  Burned. — Twenty-three  cottages,  besides 
a  farmhouse  and  bams,  forming  nearly  the  whole  of  the  village  of 
Radwinter,  in  Essex,  were  burned  down,  the  furniture  in  other 
cottages  being  more  or  less  injured.  The  labourers  and  several 
little  shopkeepers  have  lost  almost  everything,  in  some  cases  even 
their  savings  and  clocks  and  watches,  so  rapidly  did  the  fire  spread 
from  one  thatched  roof  to  another. 

3.  A  Narrow  Escape. — A  young  woman  named  Reed,  aged 
eighteen,  living  in  Hertford,  who  left  her  home  to  go  for  a  walk 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  had  a  narrow  escape.  She  did  not  return, 
and  although  the  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood  were  dragged  and 
search  made  in  every  direction  for  four  days,  her  mysterious  dis- 
appearance remained  wholly  inexplicable,  when  some  invalid  Blue- 
coat  boys,  who  were  gathering  flowers  in  Little  Mole  Wood, 
accidentally  found  her  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  gravel  pit,  between 
nine  feet  and  ten  feet  deep.  The  poor  girl  was  quite  conscious, 
though  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion.  She  states  that  she 
went  into  the  wood  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  wild  hyacinths, 
and  fell  backwards  into  the  hole.  She  found  herself  quite  imable 
to  get  out  again.  She  called  out  as  loudly  as  she  could  for  help, 
but  as  there  is  no  pathway  in  the  wood,  and  the  public  road  runs 
some  thirty  feet  from  the  edge  of  it,  her  cries  were  unheard.  In 
consequence  she  lay  for  four  days  and  four  nights  without  food. 
Notwithstanding  the  exposure  and  privation  she  has  undergone, 
her  life  is  not  considered  in  danger,  and  she  appears  to  be  satis- 
factorily recovering  from  the  eflfects  of  this  extraordinary  mis- 
adventure. 

5.  Newmarket   Spring   Meeting. — The  attendance  was  not 
large  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting,  but  on  the  Tuesday  the 
weather  had  improved,  and   there  was   a  great   concourse,  the    \ 
Prince  of  Wales  being  among  the  spectators.     The  Two  Thousand 
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Guineas  Stakes  was  won  by  Lord  Falmouth's  Atlantic,  Colonel 
Carleton's  Beverberation  coming  in  just  behind. 

9.  Opening  of  the  Chelsea  Embankment. — The  new  Chelsea 
Embankment  was  opened  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
on  behalf  of  the  Queen,  on  May  9.  The  Eoyal  party  arrived  in 
five  carriages,  and  an  address  was  presented  to  their  Eoyal  High- 
nesses by  Col.  Hogg,  M.P.,  on  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  to  which  the  Duke  made  an  appropriate  reply. 

The  designs  for  the  Embankment  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
Bazalgette,  but,  owing  to  difficulties  in  raising  the  money,  the 
work  was  not  commenced  until  August,  1871.  The  Embankment 
wall  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  line  has  been 
laid  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  the  river  to  a  nearly  uniform 
width  of  700  feet,  the  width  having  previously  varied  from  that 
to  850  feet.  The  cost  for  the  whole  work,  exclusive  of  ex- 
penditure for  the  purchase  of  property  and  compensation,  has 
been  about  134,0002. 

To  commemorate  the  completion  of  the  Northern  Thames 
Embankment  the  Queen  was  pleased  to  confer  the  dignity  of 
Civil  Knight  Commander  of  tlie  Bath  on  Colonel  Hogg,  M.P., 
chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  upon  Mr. 
Bazalgette,  the  engineer,  who  was  already  a  Companion  of  the 
Order. 

10.  Suicide  oe  a  Gentleman. — Mr.  Edward  A.  Foley,  brother 
of  the  well-known  sculptor,  has  committed  suicide  by  throwing 
himself  into  the  Regent's  Canal,  near  the  Zoological  Gardens.  Mr. 
Foley,  whose  residence  and  studio  are  at  39  Arlington  Street, 
Momington  Crescent,  had  been  in  the  habit  recently  of  walking  out 
late  at  night,  and  on  this  occasion  left  home  shortly  before  twelve. 
About  2  A.M.  a  young  man  named  Payne,  on  passing  the  Albert 
Boad  Bridge  of  the  Eegent's  Canal,  saw  a  man  sitting  in  the  centre 
of  the  iron  railing  of  the  bridge,  with  his  legs  dangling  over  the 
water.  Payne  had  gone  but  a  few  yards  further  when  he  heard  a 
loud  splash  in  the  water,  and  on  turning  round  saw  that  the  man 
had  disappeared.  He  raised  an  alarm,  but  before  Mr.  Foley  could 
be  got  out  of  the  water  he  was  dead.  He  was  identified  by  his 
friends  later  in  the  morning  at  the  St.  Pancras  Workhouse. 

—  Two  Ladies  Burnt  to  Deatii. — A  most  melancholy  disaster 
by  fire  took  place  in  Leicestershire  to-day.  Two  young  ladies, 
aged  nineteen  and  seventeen,  Miss  Catherine  and  jNIiss  Agnes  Ser- 
gison,  were  on  a  visit  to  their  uncle  at  Wethersel  Hall,  and  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  were  sitting  in  the  dressing-room, 
with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Eobertson,  when,  on  passing  the  fireplace. 
Miss  Agnes  Sergison's  dress,  being  of  light  material,  caught  fire. 
Her  sister,  who  was  similarly  attired,  rushed  to  her  aid,  and  both 
were  instantly  enveloped  in  flames.  The  dresses  of  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Kobertson,  who  went  to  their  assistance,  also  cauglit  fire,  and  the 
Misses  Sergison  were  so  badly  burnt  that  they  died  the  following 
night.     Mr.  Bobertson,  their  uncle,  was  somewhat  burned  in  his 
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attempt  to  rescue  the  young  ladies ;  his  injuries  were  not  con- 
sidered serious  at  the  time,  but  having  sufficiently  recovered  to  be 
present  at  the  consecration  of  Netherseal  church,  two  or  three 
weeks  afterwards,  he  took  cold,  serious  symptoms  set  in,  and  he 
died  after  a  short  period  of  intense  agony,  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  effects  of  the  burning. 

12.  Accident  on  the  Caledonian  Railway. — An  accident^  by 
which  a  number  of  passengers  were   injured,  and  considerable 
damage  done  to  plant,  occurred  on  the  central  section  of  the  Cale- 
donian Railway,  nearly  two  miles  south  of  the  general  station  at 
Perth,  on  May  12.     The  mail  train  for  London  by  the  west-coast 
route  left  at  half-past  seven,  and  when  in  the  middle  of  Moncrieffe 
Tunnel,  which  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  several 
of  the  carriages  left  the  rails,  causing  the  couplings  to  break,  and 
parting  the  train  in  two.     The  first  half  of  the  train,  with  two  or 
three  of  the  carriages  dragging  off  the  rails,  reached  in  safety  the 
south  end  of  the  tunnel,  on  emerging  from  which  it  was  discovered 
that  the  second  half  had  been  left  behind.     All  the  passengers  in 
the  first  portion  of  the  train  escaped  uninjured,  but  owing  to  the 
darkness  of  the  tunnel  some  time  elapsed  before  the  state  of  these 
in  the  second  half  could  be  ascertained.     The  scene  in  the  tunnel 
was  very  exciting.     Cries  for  assistance  were  heard,  and  the  pas- 
sengers in  the  overthrown  carriages  were  in  terror  lest  another 
train  should  dash  upon  them  before  they  were  rescued.      The 
wrecked  portion  of  the  train  consisted  of  one  first  and  one  third- 
class  carriage,  a  post-office  van,  a  guard's  van,  and  a  horse-box.   All 
were  off  the  metals.     The  first-class  carriage  was  unroofed  and 
much  smashed,  and  the  whole  of  the   passengers  more  or   less 
injured.     The  third-class  contained  dogs,  which  escaped  without 
injury.    The  official  in  the  post-office  van  was  cut  on  the  head,  and 
the  mail  bags  were  scattered  in  disorder.     The  conductor  and 
guards  were  unhurt.     Assistance  having  been  obtained,  the  pas- 
sengers were  conveyed  to  the  south  end  of  the  tunnel,  where  it  was 
found  that  the  wounds  consisted  of  severe  cuts  and  bruises.     The 
up  line  was  blocked,  and  traffic  was  continued  on  the  down  line. 
The  evening  mail  from  Perth  to  London  by  the  east-coast  route 
was  delayed  nearly  four  hours,  being  unable  to  get  through  the 
tunnel.     Several  of  the  wounded  persons  proceeded  by  it  to  Edin- 
burgh, others  were  conveyed  back  in  cabs  to  Perth.     The  cause  of 
the  accident  is  not  known.     At  the  place  where  the  carriages  first 
left  the  metals  a  rail  was  found  broken,  but  it  is  not  certain 
whether  this  caused  the  carriages  to  run  off  the  line,  or  whether 
they  had  broken  the  rail  in  running  off, 

13.  The  Czar  of  Russia. — Gravesend  was  in  a  flutter  of 
excitement  this  morning,  and  the  river  was  gay  with  pleasure- 
craft  and  a  squadron  of  ironclads,  assembled  to  greet  his  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Czar  of  Russia,  who  was  expected  to  land  at  the  pretty 
riverside  town  which  received  his  daughter  so  warmly  when  her 
Imperial  Highness  came  to  England  as  the  bride  of  the  Duke  of 
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Edinburgli.  But  the  ^^Derjava,"  with  the  Czar  on  board,  ran 
agronnd  whilst  attempting  to  leave  Flushing  late  the  previous 
night.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  was  at  hand  in  the  Trinity  yacht 
•*  &alatea  ;**  but  the  eflForts  made  by  the  "  Galatea  "  and  two  Dutch 
■teamers  to  tug  the  "  Deqava  "  off  the  sand-bank  were  fruitless. 
Theire  she  lay  all  night.  When  she  floated  oflf  next  morning, 
Dover,  instead  of  Gravesend,  was  chosen  for  the  landing-place. 
To  Dover,  accordingly,  the  Prince  of  Wales  proceeded  with  the 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Prince  Arthur,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
in  a  special  train  from  Charing  Cross.  The  train  drew  up  on  the 
pier,  which  was  so  thronged  with  people  that  a  way  by  the  side  of 
tlie  train  had  to  be  cleared  by  the  soldiers.  Four  or  five  miles  oflF 
the  yachts  were  well  seen,  steaming  hard  for  the  breakwater. 
First  came  the  great  "  Derjava,"  her  black  hull  high  out  of  the 
water.  On  her  port  side  steamed  the  "  Galatea,"  for  Sir  Frederick 
Arrow  had  gone  out  again ;  on  her  starboard  was  a  Dutch  steamer, 
and  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  "  Livadia." 

Till  the  yachts  came  quite  close  the  Eoyal  party  remained  in 
the  railway  carriages,  and  it  was  twenty  minutes  past  six  before 
the  ^  Derjava  "  arrived  ofiF  the  end  of  the  breakwater.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  led  the  Duchess  on  board  the  Imperial  yacht  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  arrangements  had  been  completed,  and  the  Emperor 
embraced  his  daughter  aflfectionately,  and  then  turned  to  greet 
the  Princes,  and  to  receive  Lord  Torrington  and  the  other  gentle- 
men who  were  presented  to  him.  When  the  luggage  had  been 
disembarked  and  placed  in  the  train,  the  Emperor  landed,  and, 
with  his  daughter  on  his  arm,  and  followed  by  the  Princes  and 
their  suites,  was  conducted  to  the  saloon  carriage.  The  crowds 
cheered,  and  the  guns  of  a  Eoyal  salute  boomed  from  the  old 
castle  on  the  heights.  The  train  stood  waiting,  and  by  the  door 
of  the  carriage  stood  Mayor  Pearce  and  the  Dover  Corporation. 
The  Mayor  read  the  address,  prepared  in  the  most  approved  form, 
and  his  Majesty  graciously  acknowledged  it  in  a  few  words, 
received  it,  and  handed  it  to  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis.  The  Em- 
peror and  Princes  and  the  now  largely  increased  following  having 
entered  the  carriages,  the  train  moved  away,  the  troops  saluting, 
the  band  playing,  and  the  spectators  cheering. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  arrived  at  Windsor  Castle  at  twenty-five 
minutes  past  ten,  and  was  received  by  the  Queen  and  the  Princesses 
at  the  grand  entrance  to  the  Castle. 

14.  A  Gallant  Bescue  was  achieved  by  a  "  Worcester"  cadet 
this  afternoon.  A  few  of  the  cadets  were  retiuning  to  the  ship 
after  their  nm  on  shore,  when  one  of  their  number,  Frederick 
Napier,  while  waiting  for  the  ship's  boat  to  convey  them  on  board, 
slipped  off  the  pier  into  deep  water,  and,  being  unable  to  swim, 
was  in  danger  of  drowning.  There  happened  at  the  time  to  be 
no  one  on  the  landing-stage  but  the  boys  themselves,  and  one  of 
the  cadets,  George  Campbell  Gordon,  threw  off  his  jacket  and 
shoes  and  gallantly  plunged  into  the  river  to  rescue  his  comrade. 
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No  pierman  or  waterman  being  near  to  render  anj  assistaiice, 
Gordon  managed  with  difficulty  to  hold  up  Napier,  and  to  sfrim 
with  him  to  a  boat,  and,  notwithstanding  the  strong  ebb  tide 
running  at  the  time,  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  hoht  himself 
but  was  too  exhausted  to  drag  his  comrade  in.  He,  however,  held 
on  to  Napier  until  the  other  cadets  had  obtcdned  assistance,  when 
both  were  saved, 

16.  Distribution  of  Medals  to  Ashanteb  Soldibbs* — Seven 
officers  and  sixteen  men,  from  various  regiments  serving  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  arrived  at  Windsor,  and  marched  from  the  Viotoria 
Street  Barracks,  headed  by  a  Scotch  piper,  to  the  Castle,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  each  a  medal  for  distinguished  services  in  the 
Ashantee  War.  On  arriving  at  the  Quadrangle  they  were  met  by 
General  F.  H.  Ponsonby,  who  conducted  them  to  the  presence-  of 
the  Queen,  in  the  Grand  Corridor  of  the  Castle,  when  Her  Majesty 
presented  each  soldier  with  a  distinguished  conduct  medal,  and 
thanked  them  for  their  services  and  bravery  in  the  late  war.  The 
men  were  then  entertained  at  the  Castle  with  luncheon,  after 
which  they  returned  through  the  town  to  the  barracks,  and  in  ihe 
afternoon  left  by  rail  for  their  respective  regiments. 

—  Eailwat  Accidents. — ^A  terrible  railway  collision  occurred 
at  the  Great  Western  Station  at  Merthyr  this  afternoon,  by  which 
fifty-two  persons  were  injured,  several  of  them  severely.  For  about 
two  miles  from  the  station  the  line  is  on  an  incline,  at  the  top  of 
which  there  is  a  tunnel  nearly  two  miles  long.  A  train  of  tweniy- 
five  laden  coal  waggons  was  running  upwards  through  the  timnel, 
when  a  coupling  broke,  and  twenty-two  of  the  waggons,  becoming 
detached,  started  backwards  towards  the  town,  increasing  in  speed 
as  they  went  on.  At  this  time  a  passenger  train  belonging  to  the 
Brecon  and  Merthyr  line  was  drawn  up  in  the  station,  lie  runavray 
trucks,  now  going  at  express  speed,  dashed  into  this  train,  forcing 
it  across  the  platform  at  the  end  of  the  terminus,  through  the  wall, 
and  across  a  public  road,  where  it  dashed  the  carriages  entirely  to 
pieces,  with  the  exception  of  one  composite  compe^tment  in  the 
centre.  The  extrication  of  the  passengers  was  a  work  of  much 
difficulty  and  danger,  and  the  scene  was  one  of  wild  confusion. 
When  the  suflferers  were  got  out  it  was  found  that  over  fifty  were 
more  or  less  severely  hurt,  the  majority  of  them  being  ladies. 
The  engine-stoker  of  the  passenger  train  jumped  oflf,  but  the  driver 
was  imable  to  do  so,  and  stood  on  the  foot-plate  at  the  time  of  the 
crash.  He,  however,  escaped  with  a  few  bruises,  though  carried 
through  the  wall  of  the  station. 

Three  days  later,  the  gallant "  Black  Watch,"  after  escaping  the 
fevers  of  Ashantee  and  the  bullets  of  the  foe  in  a  distant  land,  had 
a  narrow  escape  of  being  annihilated  at  home.  The  regiment^, 
consisting  of  eight  companies—  23  officers,  532  men,  and  three 
horses — had  been  to  Aldershot  to  take  part  in  the  review  before 
the  Emperor  of  Bussia  on  May  19,  and  in  the  evening  they  were 
returning  to  Portsmouth  in  a  special  train.    The  trun  consisted 
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of  two  firstrclass,  eighteen  second  and  third-class  carriages,  three 
brake-vans,  and  a  horsebox,  and  prior  to  starting  the  whole  of  the 
wheels  were  tested  and  found  to  be  sound.  The  train  left  Alder- 
shot  at  6.5  P.M.,  and  soon  after  passing  Bentley  distance-signal 
one  of  the  axles  of  a  second-class  carriage  broke,  the  wheel  dropped 
off,  and  the  oscillation  caused  six  other  carriages  to  leave  the  rails. 
The  accident  was,  of  course,  discovered  almost  immediately,  and 
the  locomotive  inspector,  with  great  forethought,  adopted  measures 
which,  without  doubt,  had  the  effect  of  saving  a  large  number  of 
lives*  Instead  of  stopping  the  train  at  once,  he  took  off  the  brake 
and  put  on  a  little  steam  and  kept  the  train  forward — a  proceeding 
which  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  carriages  in  the  rear  of 
those  which  had  been  immediately  affected  by  the  accident  crush- 
ing upon  those  in  front.  After  running  about  600  yards  in  this 
way,  the  train  was  pulled  up.  An  examination  of  the  train  was 
at  once  made,  when  it  was  found  that  the  carriage  with  the  broken 
axle  had  been  penetrated  at  the  end  by  the  buffers  of  the  next 
carriage,  the  result  being  that  two  of  the  men  inside — viz.,  Colour- 
Sergt.  Cooper  and  Private  Buchan — had  been  seriously  injured,  the 
former  about  the  feet,  and  the  latter  about  the  legs.  The  surgeon 
of  the  regiment  was  in  attendance  immediately,  and  the  injured 
men  were  removed  to  a  first-class  carriage,  and  cared  for  as  well 
as  circumstances  woidd  permit.  The  line  was  then  cleared  without 
delay,  and  six  carriages  were  found  to  be  in  so  shattered  a  condi- 
tion as  to  render  it  necessary  to  leave  them  behind,  together  with 
a  brake-van.  The  rails  were  found  to  have  been  torn  up  for  some 
considerable  distance.  The  sound  portion  of  the  train,  after  a 
delay  of  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  proceeded  at  a  speed  of 
about  five  miles  per  hour  to  Alton,  where  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  whole  of  the  axles  and  wheels  was  made.  The  train  after- 
wards proceeded  to  Bishopstoke,  and  reached  Portsmouth  in  safety 
about  10.35. 

18.  ADoHESTio  Tragedy  at  the  East  End. — A  terrible  tragedy 
has  occurred  in  Joseph  Street,  Bow  Common.  No.  49  in  this  street 
was  occupied  by  John  Blair,  a  bricklayer,  who  had  a  wife  and  four 
children.  On  the  morning  of  May  18  it  was  noticed  by  several 
neighbours  that  the  house  was  not  open  as  usual.  Information 
having  been  given,  the  police  went  to  the  house,  and,  after  knock- 
ing for  some  time  to  no  purpose,  effected  an  entrance  by  breaking 
open  the  back  door.  On  going  to  the  front  room  upstairs  they 
foimd  the  bodies  of  the  wife  and  baby  on  a  bed,  with  their  throats 
cut  from  ear  to  ear.  Between  the  foot  of  the  bedstead  and  a 
toilette  table  was  the  body  of  the  man,  who  had  died  from  similar 
wounds.  The  bodies  of  the  three  other  children,  each  with  a 
horrible  gash  in  the  throat,  were  found  on  beds  in  the  adjoining 
room.  One  was  twelve  years  of  age,  another  seven,  and  another 
five.  They  had  also  been  struck  on  the  head  with  a  blunt  instru- 
ment. The  throat  wounds  seemed  to  have  been  inflicted  by  a 
carvinfiT  knife  or  a  razor.  No  doubt  is  entertained  that  Blair 
^  D2 
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murdered  his  wife  and  children  and  then  committed  suicide.  His 
body  was  warm,  whereas  all  the  others  were  cold*  He  had  been 
out  of  employment  for  a  fortnight,  and  during  that  time  had  been 
drinking  excessively.  The  coroner's  jury  returned  a  verdict  that 
Blair  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  deH/ri/wm  trenMTia ;  that 
while  in  that  state  he  murdered  his  wife  and  children,  and  com- 
mitted suicide ;  and  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  acts  so 
committed. 

21.  Depabture  of  the  Russian  Empebob. — ^We  must  here  give 
a  brief  chronicle  of  the  entertainments  which  have  been  ofiFered  to 
our  Imperial  guest  during  his  short  stay  amongst  us.  Thursday 
the  14th  was  spent  at  Windsor,  and  ended  with  a  grand  State 
banquet  given  in  St.  Greorge's  Hall.  Her  Majesty  and  the  Emperor 
and  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family  were  present.  A  hundred 
and  twenty  guests,  comprising  several  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
the  late  Ministers,  and  the  principal  nobility  were  invited. 

On  Friday  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  Emperor  and  Grand 
Duke,  having  taken  leave  of  the  Queen,  left  Windsor  for  London. 
They  were  accompanied  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Prince  Arthur,  and  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge.  On  arriving  in  London,  his  Majesty  and  their  Royal 
Highnesses  drove  to  Buckingham  Palace,  where  the  Czar  was 
received  by  Earl  Beauchamp,  Lord  Steward;  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  Lord  Chamberlain;  and  other  high  officers  of  the 
Queen's  household.  The  Earl  of  Bradford,  Master  of  the  Horse, 
had  met  him  at  Paddington.  There  was  a  guard  of  the  Scots 
Fusiliers  in  the  courtyard,  and  the  Yeomen  of  the  Ghiard,  under 
Lord  Skelmersdale,  in  the  hall.  An  hour  after  his  arrival  the  Czar 
received  all  the  foreign  Ambassadors  in  the  Bow  Drawing-RoouL 
The  Cabinet  Ministers  of  the  present  and  late  Grovemments  trere 
afterwards  received  by  him,  and  several  other  noblemen  and 
gentlemen.  In  the  evening,  his  Majesty  dined  with  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  at  Marlborough  House.  He  afterwards 
went  with  them  to  a  ball  given  at  Stafford  House  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Sutherland. 

The  Emperor  on  Saturday  morning  at  eleven  went  to  Chisel* 
liurst,  with  his  son,  to  visit  the  widowed  Empress  Eugenie.  He 
got  back  to  London  between  twelve  and  one ;  then  went  to  see 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  Westminster  Abbey.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Speaker,  and  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  at.  those 
places  respectively,  met  his  Majesty.  He  lunched  at  Buckingham 
Palace ;  and  started  at  five  o'clock  for  the  Crystal  Palace,  with 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  a  numerous  suite.  They  went  in  twelve  open  carriages 
by  the  high  road,  over  Vauxhall  Bridge,  and  through  Stockwell 
and  Clapham,  with  an  escort  of  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards.  His 
Majesty  and  their  Royal  Highnesses  wore  plain  morning  dress; 
the  Princesses  were  in  blue,  the  one  dark  blue,  the  other  light. 
They  were  received  at  the  Crystal  Palace  by  Mr,  T,  Hughes,  chair- 
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man  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  general 
manager,  and  Major  Flood  Page,  secretary. 

The  Emperor,  Princesses,  and  Princes,  arriving  at  six  o'clock, 
were  at  once  conducted  up  the  nave  to  the  Royal  boxes  prepared 
for  them,  upon  the  stage  of  the  theatre  in  the  central  south  tran- 
sept, opposite  the  Handel  orchestra.  The  floor  beneath,  the 
orchestra  benches,  and  the  galleries,  were  completely  filled  with 
company.  The  Russian  Hymn  was  performed  by  the  combined 
force  of  eleven  military  bands.  His  Majesty  sat  between  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  on  his  right  hand,  and  his  daughter,  on  the 
other  side  of  him.  The  Russian  and  English  flags,  suspended 
from  the  galleries  above,  bore  token  of  this  occasion.  There  was 
a  grand  concert  of  choice  music,  with  which  the  Emperor  was 
greatly  pleased,  and  Mr.  Manns,  the  conductor,  was  introduced  to 
him.  His  Majesty  sent  a  message  by  telegraph  to  the  Queen, 
saying  how  much  he  liked  his  welcome  in  London.  He  got  an 
answer  from  Her  Majesty  during  the  concert.  He  sent  another 
tel^;ram  to  the  Empress,  at  St.  Petersburg. 

After  the  concert,  the  Emperor  and  their  Imperial  and  Royal 
Highnesses  stood  a  few  minutes  on  the  balcony  overlooking  the 
gardens,  and  saw  the  great  fountains  play.  His  Majesty  and 
party  then  dined  in  the  State  saloons,  where  tables  were  laid  for  a 
hundred  guests.  With  the  Emperor  and  Grand  Duke,  at  the  high 
table,  were  the  two  Princesses,  the  English  and  German  Princes, 
the  Earl  of  Bradford,  and  several  of  the  Russian  nobles.  At  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  they  again  came  out  on  the  balcony,  and 
saw  the  display  of  fireworks,  which  was  extremely  brilliant.  The 
great  fountains  were  set  playing  in  the  light  of  600  Roman  candles. 
There  was  a  "  cascade  of  golden  fire,"  and  a  concluding  blaze  of 
1,600  coloured  rockets. 

Sunday  was  a  day  of  comparative  rest.  On  Monday,  the  18th, 
the  Czar  paid  a  State  visit  to  the  City  of  London. 

The  procession  from  Buckingham  Palace  consisted  of  eleven 
of  the  Queen's  State  carriages,  with  the  Royal  servants  in  their 
State  livery.  The  last  carriage  was  occupied  by  the  Emperor,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh.  His 
Majesty  wore  a  Russian  General's  uniform,  with  the  blue  ribbon 
of  the  Garter,  and  a  row  of  small  crosses  and  medals  on  his  breast. 
The  Royal  party  could  be  seen  well  in  the  streets,  all  the  carriages 
in  which  they  sat  being  open.  The  escort  was  formed  of  the  2nd 
Life  Guards.  The  Grenadier  Guards  furnished  a  guard  of  honour 
at  the  departure  from  Buckingham  Palace,  and  at  Guildhall  when 
the  procession  arrived.  The  streets  within  the  City,  from  Temple 
Bar  to  Guildhall,  were  lined  with  soldiers,  the  Guards  and  the  4th 
In&ntry.  The  cross  roads  were  kept  by  parties  of  the  Horse 
Guards. 

The  Emperor  was  received  at  the  Guildhall  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  the  civic  dignitaries,  the  Recorder  reading  the  address  of 
welcome,  to  which  the  Emoeror  read  the  following  reply  : — 
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"  My  Lord  Mayor  and  Citizens  of  London, — I  feel  most  grateful 
for  your  hospitable  and  cordial  reception.  On  my  own  part,  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  have  a  firm  reliance  on  your  good  feelings  to- 
wards my  beloved  daughter,  whose  domestic  happiness  I  have  so 
much  at  heart.  I  trust  that,  with  the  blessing  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, the  aflfectionate  home  she  finds  in  your  country  will 
strengthen  the  friendly  relations  now  established  between  Russia 
and  Great  Britain,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  their  prosperity 
and  peace." 

A  sumptuous  repast  followed.  In  the  evening  the  Royal  party 
attended  a  grand  concert  at  the  Albert  Hall. 

There  was  a  review  of  the  troops  at  Aldershot  on  Tuesday. 
The  Emperor  and  Princes  and  two  Princesses  went  down  there  by 
railway,  starting  from  Vauxhall  station  about  ten  o'clock.  The 
nimiber  of  troops  was  15,000,  with  forty-eight  guns.  His  Majesty 
got  back  to  London  at  six,  and  there  was  a  State  ball  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace  in  the  evening. 

Woolwich  Arsenal  and  a  great  Artillery  Review  on  Woolwich 
Common  were  the  exhibitions  for  his  Majesty's  pleaisure  on  Wednes- 
day. In  this  review  there  were  six  batteries  of  Horse  Artillery 
and  ten  of  Field  Artillery,  comprising  ninety-four  guns.  The 
Emperor  and  Royal  party  lunched  at  the  Royal  Artillery  Barracks. 
After  their  return  to  London,  they  were  entertained  by  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Derby  with  a  grand  dinner  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
Later  in  the  evening,  the  Countess  had  a  reception. 

The  departure  of  his  Majesty  from  England  finally  took  place 
on  Thursday,  embarking  at  Gravesend,  about  two  in  the  afternoon, 
on  board  the  Imperial  yacht.  The  Emperor  was  accompanied  to 
Gravesend  by  tlie  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  and  Duke  of  Cambridge.  FVom  the  rail- 
way station  to  the  pier  the  Imperial  party  were  escorted  by  a 
troop  of  the  7th  Hussars,  imder  Captain  Prince  Arthur,  and  as 
the  Emperor  entered  the  Russian  corvette  "  Vitiaz,"  the  Russian 
National  Anthem  was  struck  up  by  the  Marines  Band  on  board  the 
*'  Triimiph,"  whilst  the  guns  of  all  the  ships  thundered  a  salute. 

25.  Whit  Monday. — The  holiday-making  which,  more  than 
ever,  has  become  the  principal  characteristic  of  Whitsun  Monday  in 
London  was  sadly  interfered  with  by  a  violent  storm.  The  early 
morning  was  fine  and  dry,  and  a  nimiber  of  well-filled  trains  were 
despatched  by  the  principal  railway  companies  to  various  seaside 
and  other  popular  resorts  ;  the  suburban  traffic  by  road  was  con- 
siderable, and  the  steamboats  up  and  down  the  river  Vere  heavily 
laden.  The  rain,  which  commenced  about  noon  and  lasted  till 
nearly  six  o'clock,  was  accompanied,  during  a  great  portion  of  the 
time,  by  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  was  a  great  blow 
and  disappointment  to  those  who  set  out  to  enjoy  the  holiday.  The 
streets,  usually  so  crowded  on  Whit  Monday  between  noon  and 
evening,  were  literally  deserted  in  the  afternoon,  and  all  the  out- 
door places  of  recreation  and  amusement  suffered  a  large  dimi- 
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nution  in  the  usual  number  of  visitors,  while  the  theatres,  music- 
halls,  and  the  various  other  places  of  indoor  entertaimnent  were 
crowded  to  inconvenience. 

The  storm  which  spoiled  the  pleasure  of  the  holiday-makers 
was  attended  by  several  fatal  occurrences. 

Ajb  Hackney  a  number  of  people  took  refuge  at  the  White 
House  and  tiie  White  Hart  at  Temple  Mills.  In  the  gardens  of 
the  latter  house  there  is  an  old  tree  of  gigantic  dimensions,  which 
has  had  fitted  up  in  its  branches  seats  and  tables  for  refreshments ; 
the  approach  is  by  a  ladder.  Under  this  tree  an  old  man  and  his 
grandchild  were  standing  when  the  first  flash  of  lightning  occurred. 
It  struck  the  man  to  the  ground  dead,  and  severely  injured  the 
child.  The  body  of  the  old  man  was  taken  up  and  conveyed  to 
the  Hackney  dead-house,  and  the  child,  who  was  six  years  of  age, 
was  removed  to  the  workhouse.  The  lightning  appears  to  have 
struck  the  latter  on  the  shoulder,  and  to  have  passed  straight  down 
his  right  side  to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  The  old  man  was  struck  on 
the  head,  his  hat  being  cut  into  ribbons,  except  the  brim,  which 
was  uninjured.  His  hair  and  whiskers  were  scorched,  and  his 
clothing  was  burnt  through,  but  his  features  were  not  in  any  way 
distorted. 

A  man  and  a  boy  were  also  killed  by  the  lightning  at  East  Mail- 
ing, near  Maidstone. 

The  ferm  premises  of  Mr.  John  Ginger,  Field  End  Farm,  near 
Berkhampstead,  were  struck  by  lightning,  and  the  whole  of  the 
fiEum  produce  and  buildings  were  destroyed.  Mr.  Ginger's  sister 
was  seriously  ill  in  the  house,  but  was  rescued  before  it  was  burnt 
down.  Damage  was  done  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand 
pounds. 

30.  Loss  OF  Hbk  Majesty's  Ship  "Niobe." — The  American 
papers  publish  the  following  despatch,  dated  Halifax,  N.S.,  May 
30,  1874,  giving  the  particulars  respecting  the  loss  of  H.M.S. 
"  Niobe,"  on  Cape  Blanc,  Island  of  Miquelon : — 

"The  'Niobe'  left  Halifax  for  St.  Pierre,  intending  to  conamu- 
nicate  with  the  French  naval  officer  at  that  place  before  proceeding 
on  a  fishing  cruise.  A  thick  fog  was  experienced  the  whole  pas- 
sage, and  the  consequence  was  she  was  unable  to  reach  St.  Pierre 
Roads.  On  May  20  she  came  to  anchor  on  the  west  side  of  Sandy 
Neck,  joining  the  Great  and  Little  Miquelon  Islands  ;  but  finding 
the  anchorage  not  a  desirable  one,  and  from  the  state  of  the 
weather  thinking  it  possible,  notwithstanding  tlie  fog,  to  reach 
Miquelon  Roads,  or  even  St.  Pierre,  by  rounding  the  north  end  of 
the  Miquelon  Islands,  Commander  Boyle  ordered  the  anchor  to  be 
weighed  and  steamed  northward,  keeping  the  land  in  sight  and 
being  apparently  on  the  edge  of  the  fog  bank,  which  was  denser 
seaward.  At  about  ten  minutes  past  9  a.m.  breakers  were  reported 
ahead.  The  screw  was  stopped  and  reversed,  but  the  ship  soon 
after  struck  on  Cape  Blanc,  on  the  north  side  of  Miquelon  Island, 
and,  owing  to  the  heavy  sea,  soon  became  a  total  wreck.     Tlie 
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boats  were  got  out,  and  all  hands  but  one,  who  was  unfortunatelj 
drowned  in  landing,  were  safely  landed  by  half-past  six  o'clock  P.1L 
the  same  day.  Three  men  were  washed  out  of  a  boat  by  the  sea, 
two  of  whom  reached  the  shore,  the  other,  referred  to  above,  being 
drowned.  At  the  time  the  'Woodlark'  left  the  *Niobe*  had 
fallen  over,  and  had  water  in  her  up  to  her  lower  deck  l^eam* 
The  crew  are  still  at  Miquelon  Island,  stripping  the  vessel  and 
saving  everything  possible.  They  are  all  well  housed,  and  have 
been  provisioned.  The  'Niobe'  was  about  eight  years  old,  and 
was  the  vessel  which,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Lambton  Londne, 
stopped  the  massacre  of  the  '  Yirginius '  prisoners  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba." 


JUNE. 

2.  Launch  of  a  Twin-ship. — The  twin-ship  <<  Castalia,"  the 
first  of  the  fleet  being  built  for  the  English  Channel  Steamship 
Company,  was  launched  to-day  from  the  dockyard  of  the  Thames 
Ironworks  and  Shipbuilding  Company  at  Blackwall.  A  large  and 
distinguished  company  assembled  at  the  invitation  of  the  dii'eo- 
tors  of  the  company  to  witness  the  launch,  and  the  vessel  was 
christened  by  Lady  Grranville. 

The  steamer  is  290  ft.  long,  and  consists  of  two  half-hulls, 
divided  lengthways,  each  17ft.  beam,  built  26  ft.  apart  and  joined 
by  strong  girders,  which  form  the  framework  of  a  superstructure 
183  ft.  long  and  60  ft.  wide,  extending  to  the  outside  of  either 
hull,  and  affording  ample  space  for  saloons  and  other  accommoda- 
tion. The  engines  are  being  constructed  by  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  Blytii, 
of  260-hor8e  power  nominal  collective,  and  they  will  be  placed  one 
in  each  hull,  the  paddles  working  in  the  intermediate  space  be- 
tween them.  Both  ends  of  the  steamer  are  alike,  and  fitted  with 
double  rudders,  so  that  the  necessity  of  turning  in  harbour  is 
entirely  obviated.  The  main  object,  however,  of  Captain  Dioey, 
the  designer  and  patentee  of  this  twin-ship,  has  been  to  prevent  the 
rolling  motion,  which  is  the. principal  cause  of  sea-sickness.  As 
it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  native  vessels  in  Southern  India 
and  elsewhere  which  are  constructed  upon  a  somewhat  similar 
principle,  with  an  outrigger  consisting  of  a  cigar-shaped  log  fixed 
parallel  to  their  side,  at  a  distance  of  about  20  ft.,  are  exceedingly 
steady,  it  is  expected  that  this  steamer  will  realise  this  object  to  a 
great  degree,  and  for  that  reason  alone  the  scheme  will  highly 
recommend  itself  to  the  bulk  of  British  tourists. 

3.  Epsom  Sages. — A  welcome  rain,  which  during  the  early 
hours  of  the  day  interrupted  the  long  spell  of  dry  weather  we 
have  been  going  through  lately,  made  the  Derby  Day  on  Epsom 
Downs  a  very  enjoyable  holiday  for  the  thousands  who  by  road  and 
rail  journeyed  thither  from  the  Metropolis.    The  crowd  was  much 
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greater  than  that  of  last  year,  although  the  weather  was  on  that 
oocasion  equally  fiivourable.  There  was  a  respectable  field,  though, 
aiooording  to  general  estimation,  less  respectable  in  quality  than  in 
quantity.    T^e  horses  came  to  the  goal  in  the  foUowiug  order : — 

Mr.  Oartwright's  George  Frederick,  by  Marsyas — Princess  of  Wales'CCustance^     1 

Lwd  BoBtibmfB  Oonronne  de  Fer (Chaloner)    2 

Loud  Falmouth's  Atlantic (T.  Osborne)    3 

A  capital  start  was  effected  at  the  second  attempt,  King  of 
Tyne  and  Voltumo  at  once  showing  in  front.  After  going  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  Tipster  took  the  lead ;  but  at  the  mile-post  the 
above-named  pair  again  passed  him,  and  Ecossais  went  into  third 
place.  Nearly  the  same  order  was  maintained  down  the  hill ;  but 
as  soon  as  they  entered  the  straight,  Custance  sent  Greorge  Frederick 
along  and  took  up  the  running,  Couronne  de  Fer  and  Bostrevor 
being  his  inmiediate  attendants.  Nothing,  however,  had  the  least 
chance  with  Mr.  Cartwright's  horse,  who,  passing  the  Tattersalls 
enclosure,  came  right  away,  and  won  in  a  canter  by  two  lengths 
firom  Couronne  de  Fer.  Atlantic  i&nished  very  strongly,  and  was 
only  beaten  a  neck  for  second  place,  being  the  same  distance  in 
firont  of  Leolinus,  nearly  in  a  line  with  whom  were  Trent,  Aquilo, 
and  Bostrevor,  the  quartet  being  just  clear  of  Mr.  Savile's  filly. 
All  the  rest  were  beaten  a  long  way,  Beverberation,  who  broke 
down,  being  about  last.  Custance  thus  won  his  third  Derby,  and 
it  was  clear  that  the  best  horse  in  the  Heath  House  stable  had 
been  sold,  for  we  doubt  if  Atlantic's  accident  affected  his  running. 
Ecossais  looked  very  formidable  for  about  a  mile ;  and  Glenalmond 
"was  the  only  one  of  the  favourites  who  thoroughly  disgraced  him- 
self, for  he  stayed  no  better  than  the  majority  of  the  Blair  Athols, 
and,  moreover,  could  never  go  the  pace.  Greorge  Frederick's  ante- 
cedents are  not  those  of  a  Derby  winner ;  but  it  is  clear  that  Mr. 
Cartwright  had  laid  himself  out  solely  for  this  race,  and  the  horse 
had  never  previously  been  fit  to  run.  The  defeat  of  Lady  Grlenorchy 
in  the  Stanley  Stakes  by  Pope  Joan  was  the  only  noticeable  feature 
in  the  minor  races  of  the  day.  There  was,  however,  a  scrimmage 
at  the  start,  which  gave  the  winner  a  lead  of  a  couple  of  lengths, 
and  her  jockey  took  full  advantage  of  it. 

The  weather  on  the  5th,  the  Oaks  Day,  was  equally  favourable, 
and  there  was  a  large  and  fashionable  attendance.  The  race  was  as 
follows : — 

Mr.  Launde's  ch.  f.  Apology,  by  Adventurer — Mandragora  (J.  Osborne^  1 
M.  Lefivre's  ch.  f.  Miss  Toto,  by  Lord  Clifden — Baroness  (Fordham)  2 
Mr.  East's  b.  f .  Lady  Patricia,  by  Lord  Clifden — Lady  Langford  (J.  Qoater)    3 

5.  The  New  Air  Machine  for  the  better  ventilation  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has  just  come  into  operation  for  the  first  time. 
By  means  of  this  apparatus  a  constant  supply  of  air,  cooled  to  any 
required  degree,  even  in  the  warmest  weather,  can  be  supplied  at 
the  rate  of  from  60,000  to  90,000  gallons  per  minute.  The  House 
contains  about  900,000  gallons  of  air,  so  that  when  the  apparatus 
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is  working  at  its  maximum  it  is  possible  to  renew  the  air  withont 
sensible  draught  every  six  minutes.  Previously,  when  the  win- 
dows were  opened,  the  air  used  to  rush  in  and  escape  in  part 
through  the  roof  without  providing  a  proper  supply  for  the  occu- 
pants of  the  chamber.  The  temperature  then  rose,  and  the  result 
was  directly  the  reverse  of  what  was  expected.  The  improved 
mode  of  ventilation  is  quite  independent  of  open  windows  and  of 
the  fans  (formerly  in  use),  which  were  objectionable  on  account  of 
draughts  and  dust.  It  is  hoped,  &om  experiments  that  have  been 
made  with  the  use  of  cotton  wool,  that  it  will  be  possible  to  supply 
comparatively  pure  air  during  the  prevalence  of  the  densest  fog. 

9.  GrRBA^T  Fire  in  Bermondset. — One  of  the  largest  fires  that 
has  occurred  in  the  south  of  London  for  some  time  past  broke  out 
to-day  in  the  extensive  block  of  buildings  belonging  to  Mr.  E.  Ellis, 
tanner,  &c.  The  premises,  which  were  four  floors  high,  covered  a 
large  area,  and  were  situated  in  Horsey  Lane,  Bermondsey,  a 
densely-populated  locality,  crowded  with  lofty  buildings  used  as 
tanneries,  &c.  The  building  in  question,  besides  containing  several 
workshops,  had  manufactory,  show-rooms,  and  drying-rooms,  £c., 
which  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  were  filled  with  many  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  property.  By  the  time  the  first  engine  arrived 
the  flames  had  obtained  such  a  firm  hold  on  the  building  that  all 
hopes  of  saving  any  portion  were  lost,  and  the  only  course  tak^ 
was  to  save  the  adjoining  establishments,  which  were  threatening 
every  minute  to  become  ignited.  Although  many  tons  of  water 
were  tlirown  per  minute  into  the  burning  pile,  the  flames  con- 
tinued to  rage  furiously  for  upwards  of  three  hours,  and  before 
they  could  be  extinguished  the  place  was  entirely  gutted  and  the 
roof  burnt  off.  The  premises  on  either  side  were  also  much 
damaged  by  fire,  water,  &c.  The  disaster,  it  is  imderstood,  was 
caused  through  the  overheating  of  a  drying  stove. 

10.  The  Statue  of  John  Bunyan,  presented  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  to  the  town  which  bears  his  name,  was  unveiled  by  Lady 
Augusta  Stanley  on  this  day.  The  town  honoured  the  occasion 
by  decorating,  and  at  night  by  illumination.  The  statue,  which 
has  been  placed  on  St.  Peter's  Grreen,  is  of  bronze,  by  Boehm, 
and  is  universally  admired.  The  inscription  is  carved  in  the 
granite  pedestal,  and  is  singularly  appropriate.  Lying  at  the 
feet  of  Bunyan  is  the  chain  struck  from  his  legs,  and  on  the 
panel  underneath  is  the  autograph  of  '*  Bunyan."  Medallions 
representing  scenes  from  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress  **  form  a  pleasing 
relief  to  the  pedestal,  which,  with  the  statue,  is  about  9  ft.  high. 
A  procession  was  formed  at  the  Shire  Hall,  and  the  Mayor  of 
Bedford  and  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  on  arriving  at  the  statue, 
were  loudly  cheered.  The  Mayor  briefly  addressed  the  assembly, 
and  the  statue  was  then  unveiled  amid  the  hearty  cheers  of  the 
spectators. 

Iiater  in  the  day  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Exchange,  when 
Dean  Stanley  delivered  an  ad&ess,  selecting  as  his  text  Bunyan's 
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words— -^  As  I  walked  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  I 
lighted  on  a  certain  place  where  there  was  a  den." 

Earl  Gowper,  the  fiev.  Dr.  Brock,  and  Dr.  Allon  also  spoke, 
and  in  the  evening  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Birrell, 
of  Liverpool.  The  Mayor  entertained  upwards  of  seventy  guests 
at  a  banquet,  and  the  day  concluded  with  a  display  of  fireworks. 

—  SiLVXB  Medals  G-rantbd. — A  General  Order  issued  from 
the  Horse  Guards  states  that  the  Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  signify  her  pleasure  that  a  silver  medal  should  be  granted  to 
fell  Her  Majesty's  forces  wh<5  were  employed  on  the  Gold  Coast 
luring  the  operations  against  the  King  of  Ashantee,  with  a  clasp 
in  the  case  of  those  who  were  present  at  Amoaful  and  the  actions 
between  that  place  and  Coomassie  (including  the  capture  of  the 
(»ipital),  and  of  those  who,  during  the  five  days  of  those  actions, 
were  engaged  on  the  north  of  the  Prah  in  maintaining  and  pro- 
tecting the  communications  of  the  main  army.  The  medals  are 
to  be  given  to  all  officers  and  soldiers  who  served  on  the  Gold 
Coast  between  June  9,  1873,  and  February  4,  1874,  inclusive;  or 
who,  during  that  period,  or  for  any  portion  of  that  period,  were 
on  board  ship  on  the  coast. 

13.  HoBSE  AND  Dog  Shows. — The  eleventh  annual  Horse  Show, 
which  was  held  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  during  the 
week,  afforded  an  attraction  to  numerous  buyers  and  sight  seers. 
The  number  of  horses  of  all  kinds  exhibited  was  about  400,  being 
as  many  as  accommodation  can  be  found  for  in  the  hall. 

The  third  day  of  the  show  was  honoured  by  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh. Previous  to  their  arrival  the  public  who  filled  the  immense 
building  were  amused  with  an  interesting  game  of  polo.  After 
some  very  clever  play  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Hon.  T. 
Fitzwilliam,  who  rode  his  own  pony,  a  very  beautiful  brown  called 
Cockem. 

Besides  the  usual  prizes  for  horses,  one  was  offered  for  ponies 
in  pair  harness,  of  which  some  beautiful  specimens  were  exhibited. 
fn  this  class  was  the  Russian  pair  about  which  there  has  been  so 
much  curiosity,  the  perfectly  matched  and  faultlessly  symmetrical 
inimals  having  been  entered  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  From 
V^ostryack  and  Vorou,  however,  the  spectators  began  to  look  doubt- 
Eully  to  other  pairs  in  competition — to  Mr.  Lear  Drew's  Soumania 
uid  Wallachia,  a  brilliant  pair  of  chestnuts,  for  example ;  to  Mr. 
Lawrence's  Victor  and  Hector ;  but  most  of  all  to  Mrs.  Henry 
Frisby's  Prince  Polo  and  Princess  Polo,  a  dark  and  light  grey,  so 
well  contrasted  as  to  appear  almost  like  black  and  white  stepping 
harmoniously  together.  No  favour  was  shown  by  the  judges; 
for  though  Mr.  Frisby  was  heard  to  avow  his  frank  opinion  that 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh's  pair  stepped  most  perfectly,  and,  on  the 
whole,  deserved  the  chief  distinction,  tliis  was  given  to  his  wife's 
greys,  the  Duke  coming  second,  and  Mr.  Charles  Lawrence  third. 

The  fifth  annual  Dog  Show  took  place  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
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and  nearly  1,200  dogs  were  exhibited,  several  of  very  superior 
quality. 

16.  The  Univebsitibs. — Cambridge  Commencement  was  cele- 
brated with  more  display  than  usual.  The  proceedings  are 
generally  of  a  merely  formal  character;  but  this  year,  as  the 
Cavendish  Laboratory  was  opened,  the  donor  being  the  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  his  Grace  paid  a  visit  to  Cambridge  to  receive 
the  thanks  of  the  senate  for  his  munificent  gift,  and  the  occasion 
was  made  the  opportunity  for  conferring  honorary  degrees  upon 
the  following  distinguished  persons :' — The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Queen's  Bench,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Sir  William  Stirling  Max- 
well, M.P.,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Sir  James  Paget,  Sir  (Jamet 
Wolseley,  the  Hon.  Eobert  C.  Winthrop,  Dr.  Salmon,  Dr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  M.  Leverrier,  Professor  Grreenwood,  Mr.  Ben- 
tham,  Mr.  Lassell,  and  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  had  an  enthusiastic  reception. 
The  prize  poems  were  afterwards  recited,  and  in  the  evening  the 
Master  and  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  entertained  a  large  company 
at  dinner  in  the  college  hall. 

At  Oxford,  the  Encaenia,  or  commemoration  of  founders  and  " 
benefactors  to  the  University,  was  held  on  the  following  day  in  the 
Sheldonian  Theatre,  when  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  honoris  causa  was 
conferred  upon  the  following  persons: — The  Bight  Hon.  Sir 
George  Mellish,  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal ;  Major- 
G-eneral  Sir  Garnet  .Joseph  Wolseley,  K.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. ;  Sir 
Thomas  Erskine  May,  K.C.B.,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  Victor  Carus,  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zoology 
in  the  University  of  Leipsic.  The  undergraduates  in  the  gallery 
were  rather  more  noisy  than  usual.  In  the  evening  the  annual 
ball  was  held  at  the  Com  Exchange,  and  there  was  a  concert  at 
Magdalen. 

—  The  Ascot  Meeting. — Notwithstanding  a  bitter  wind  on 
the  first  day  of  these  races  the  attendance  was  very  large,  and  the 
Eoyal  procession  more  brilliant  than  usual,  as  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  the  Duke 
of  Connaught,  Prince  and  Princess  Christian,  and  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Teck  drove  up  the  course  prior  to  the  first  race. 
The  Maiden  Plate,  for  two-year-olds,  was  won  by  Salamanca,  a 
powerful  bay  colt,  which  was  piurchased  by  Mr.  Houldsworth  for 
1,300  guineas,  at  the  sale  of  Sir  Joseph  Hawley's  stud  last  year. 
The  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes  was  virtually  reduced  to  a  match 
between  the  stable  companions,  Atlantic  and  Leolinus,  in  which 
the  latter  was  victorious.  The  Ascot  Stakes  was  not  a  paxticularly 
interesting  race,  as  the  class  of  animals  that  started  was  decidedly 
"  below  par."  Once  more  two  stable  companions  were  first  and 
second ;  but  whereas  Feve  (6  st.  10  lb.)  was  a  strong  favourite, 
Coventry  (6  st.  3  lb.),  the  winner,  was  allowed  to  start  at  20  to  1. 
In  the  Queen's  Stand  Plate  Blenheim  beat  Prince  Charlie,  and 
won  easily  by  two  lengths. 
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The  racing  on  Wednesday  was  not  of  any  special  interest ;  on 
le  1 8th,  the  Cup  day,  the  attendance  was  again  very  large,  the 
!oyal  party  coming  in  the  same  State  as  on  the  first  day.  The 
t.  James's  Palace  Stakes,  with  which  the  proceedings  commenced, 
ras  won,  after  a  fine  race,  by  Leolinus,  the  succeeding  event,  the 
Seventh  Biennial,  being  carried  off  by  the  outsider  Cambyses,  the 
kToniite,  Colonel,  being  able  to  get  no  nearer  than  third.  Then 
iz  weighed  out  for  the  Cup,  the  great  event  of  the  week,  and  the 
Boitement  became  intense.  Boiard  maintained  the  position  of 
ivomite  to  the  end,  although  each  of  the  other  competitors  met 
ifh  substantial  support  at  their  quoted  prices.  Boiard,  however, 
'OQ  at  the  finish,  with  something  to  spare ;  Doncaster  and  Fla- 
edlet  running  a  dead  heat  for  second  place. 

20.  Fatal  Gun  Accident. — A  shocking  gun  accident  has 
Bcurred  near  Ashburton,  Devon.  James  Honeywill,  a  labourer, 
ad  been  shooting  birds,  and  on  his  return  home  placed  a  capped 
ad  loaded  gun  in  the  comer  of  the  kitchen.  Shortly  afterwards 
is  wife  came  home,  accompanied  by  her  brother,  a  lad  named 
lampion,  aged  about  twelve  years.  The  latter,  seeing  the  gun, 
M>k  it  up,  saying",  "  I  wonder  whether  it  is  loaded  ?  "  Just  as  he 
tiered  ihe  words  the  gun  exploded.  The  charge  passed  through 
baby  which  Mrs.  Honeywill  was  carrying  in  her  arms,  killing  it 
Qstantly,  and  then  entered  the  mother's  breast,  inflicting  injiuries 
rom  which  she  died  shortly  afterwards. 

22.  Cbublty  to  Animals. — On  the  occasion  of  the  jubilee 
leeting  of  the  Eoyal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
kiiimals,  the  President  (Lord  Harrowby)  announced  that  he  had 
doeived  the  following  letter  from  the  Queen,  through  Sir  Thomas 
Siddulph : — 

*'  My  dear  Lord, — The  Queen  has  commanded  me  to  address 
ou,  as  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
jiiinals,  on  the  occasion  of  the  assembly  in  this  country  of  the 
>reign  delegates  connected  with  your  association  and  of  the  jubilee 
f  the  society,  to  request  you  to  give  expression  publicly  to  Her 
lajesty's  warm  interest  in  the  success  of  the  efforts  which  are 
eing  made  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the 
melties  practised  on  dumb  animals.  The  Queen  hears  and  reads 
iih  horror  of  the  sufferings  which  the  brute  creation  often  im- 
ergo  firom  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  ignorant,  and  she  fears  also 
»znetimes  from  experiments  in  the  pursuit  of  science.  For  the 
imoval  of  the  former  the  Queen  trusts  much  to  the  progress  of 
lucation,  and  in  regard  to  the  pursuit  of  science  she  hopes  that 
le  entire  advantage  of  those  anaesthetic  discoveries  from  which 
lan  has  derived  so  much  benefit  himself  in  the  alleviation  of 
iffering  may  be  fully  extended  to  the  lower  animals.  Her  Majesty 
3]oices  that  the  society  awakens  the  interest  of  the  young  by  the 
resentation  of  prizes  for  essays  connected  with  the  subject, 
ud  hears  with  gratification  that  her  son  and  daughter-in-law 
ave  shown    their  interest    by  distributing  the   prizes.      Her 
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Majesty  begs  to  announce  a  donation  of  1002.  to  the  funds  of  the 
society." 

23.  Bengal  Famine. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Fund  for  the  Relief  of  the  Sufiferers  by  the  Famine  in 
Bengal  and  Behar,  held  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Monday  after- 
noon last,  the  Lord  Mayor  made  the  gratifying  statement  that  the 
famine  in  India  had  been  practically  mastered.  The  annomice- 
ment  was  substantially  confirmed  by  Sir  Greorge  Campbell,  late 
Lieutenant-Grovemor  of  Bengal,  and  Sir  William  Muir,  late  Li«i- 
tenant- Governor  of  the  North- West  Provinces.  The  newest  tel^ 
grams  which  have  come  to  hand  indicate  a  brighter  prospect  for 
the  future.  It  was  resolved,  however,  to  send  a  further  sum  of 
lOjOOOi.  to  the  Central  Committee  in  Calcutta,  and,  in  his  con- 
cluding speech,  the  Lord  Mayor  said  he  anticipated  that  in  the 
end  something  like  200,000i.  would  have  been  contributed  by  this 
country  towards  the  relief  of  the  calamity. 

24.  A  Severe  Thunderstorm  has  passed  over  Scotland  and  the 
North  of  England.  The  Free  Church  of  Braco  or  Ardoch,  in 
Perthshire,  was  struck  by  lightning  and  rendered  a  mass  of  ruins, 
the  greater  part  of  the  steeple  falling  through  the  roof.  The 
storm  raged  with  great  violence  in  Morayshire.  Mrs.  White,  wife 
of  a  carter,  was  sitting  in  her  house  at  Lossiemouth  Toll,  about 
seven  miles  from  Elgin,  when  she  was  struck  dead  by  a  flash  of 
liglitning  which  entered  by  the  chimney.  The  chimney  was 
shattered,  but,  singular  to  state,  a  child  which  was  in  a  crsulle  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor  escaped  uninjured,  although  the  cradle 
was  broken  in  pieces.  The  mother  was  thrown  from  a  stool 
into  a  comer  at  the  fireside,  and  was  found  lying  face  downward 
by  her  little  daughter,  who  had  only  been  absent  from  the 
room  about  three  minutes.  The  woman  was  slightly  discoloured 
in  the  face,  but  there  were  no  other  marks  on  the  body.  From 
Coupar-Angus,  in  Perthshire,  it  is  reported  that  two  men,  while 
taking  refuge  underneath  a  tree,  were  struck  by  a  flash  and  killed 
on  the  spot,  the  tree  being  destroyed.  Hailstones  of  immense  size 
fell  during  the  storm.  The  spire  of  Christ  Church,  Salford,  was 
struck  by  the  lightning  and  greatly  shortened.  Large  pieces  of 
solid  masonry  were  detached  and  hurled  to  the  groimd.  The 
lightning  played  in  most  fantastic  style  aroimd  the  pinnacles  of  the 
(edifice,  some  of  which  were  broken  and  the  others  disturbed.  A 
ball  of  fire  made  its  way  inside  the  building  and  cut  two  holes 
through  the  stairs.  Fortunately  no  person  was  injured  by  the 
falling  stones.  A  brief  but  very  severe  thimderstorm  passed  over 
Sheffield  at  noon.  At  its  height  a  terrific  flash  of  lightning,  fol- 
lowed by  an  instantaneous  peal  of  thunder,  struck  the  offices  of  the 
Sheffield  Waterworks  Company  in  Division  Street,  completely 
destroying  a  large  chimney  over  the  engineers'  department.  The 
fragments  were  partly  sent  through  into  a  room  beneath,  and 
partly  carried  over  a  lane  some  distance.  Luckily  the  room  was 
unoccupied  at  the  time. 
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26.  Ths  Manceuybbs  at  Aldebshot,  which  took  place  this 
eek,  commenced  with  a  sham  fight  near  Sandhurst  on  the  20th. 
n  the  24th  there  was  a  grand  sham  fight  in  the  vicinity  of 
^rensham,  about  six  miles  from  Aldershot,  in  the  presence  of  the 
ield-Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief,  who  was  attended  by  Lieut- 
^en.  Sir  Charles  Ellice,  K.C.B.,  quartermaster-general;  Major- 
ben*  Armstrong,  C.B.,  deputy  adjutant-general ;  Col.  Middleton, 
Bputy  adjutant-general  of  artillery,  and  Col.  Marshall.  There 
'ere  also  several  distinguished  visitors,  including  some  officers  of 
le  French  army. 

It  was  stated  by  competent  military  judges  on  the  ground  that 
bey  never  witnessed  a  more  determined  mimic  battle  in  this 
ioinity.  It  was  generally  agreed  to  have  been  most  practical  and 
istructive.  On  their  way  home  the  troops  were  regaled  with 
read  and  cheese.  The  weather  was  showery  during  the  greater 
art  of  the  proceedings,  but  it  did  not  deter  a  large  nimiber  of 
pectators  from  being  present  to  witness  the  operations. 

The  first  series  of  summer  manoeuvres  closed  to-day,  with 
nether  sham  fight  and  march  past,  in  presence  of  the  Prince  of 
^ales  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

The  Duke  subsequently  communicated  to  the  army  corps  his 
atisfaction  with  their  appearance  and  discipline,  their  steadiness 
ai  parade,  and  the  way  in  which  they  were  handled  in  the  field  by 
heir  divisional  leaders. 

—  The  Fifth  Tkibnnial  Handel  Festival,  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  this  week,  was  a  complete  success,  attracting  thousands  of 
overs  of  music  from  all  parts  of  England  to  pay  their  homage  to 
he  memory  of  the  greatest  of  oratorio  writers,  and  to  enjoy  those 
prond  compositions  with  which  Handel  has  enriched  the  stores  of 
Qusical  art. 

The  musical  arrangements  were  made  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Jociety,  and  the  entire  performance  was  conducted  by  Sir  Michael 
)o6ta.  The  soloists  were  Mdlle.  Titiens,  Mesdames  Otto-Alvsleben, 
iinico  and  Lenmiens-Sherrington  as  sopranos ;  Mesdames  Trebelli- 
}ettini  and  Patey  as  contraltos ;  Messrs.  Sims  Keeves,  Cummings, 
Aojd,  and  Kerr  Gredge  as  tenors ;  and  Signor  Agnesi,  Signor  Foli, 
Jid  Mr.  Santley  as  basses.  The  chorus  of  4,000  was  made  up  of 
he  very  highest  amateur  musical  talent  that  could  be  obtained  in 
he  metropolis  and  the  provinces,  and  the  instrumentalists  com- 
prised the  leading  musicians  of  the  day,  in  addition  to  a  number 
»f  skilful  amateurs. 

The  performances  commenced  with  the  "Messiah,"  and  con- 
Inded  with  the  "  Israel  in  Eg3rpt,"  a  considerable  selection  from 
he  oratorios  and  other  works  of  the  great  master  filling  up  the 
ntervening  days. 

27.  Polo. — A  match  played  between  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
iament  at  the  Hurlingham  Club  grounds,  Fulham,  proved  one  of 
;he  best  contested  of  the  season.  The  weather  was  fine  and  the 
^rounds  presented  a  very  animated  appearance,  being  thronged  by 
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a  numerous  and  fashionable  company,  while  the  long  line  of  car- 
riages, standing  in  some  places  three  deep,  testified  to  the  popa- 
larity  which  Polo  has  attained  with  the  wealthy  classes.  The 
match  began  at  about  half-past  four,  and  the  sides  chosen  weie  as 
follows : — Lords  (Red) — Marquis  of  Queensberry,  Lord  Castlereagb, 
Lord  Kilmarnock,  Lord  Abeidour,  Lord  H.  Vane  Tempest.  Com- 
mons (Blue) — Sir  Bache  Cunard,  Hon.  J.  Fitzwilliam,  Hon.  C. 
Fitzwilliam,  Capt.  Dansey,  Mr.  J.  F.  Brockelhurst.  The  ball  was 
thrown  up,  and  after  a  short  but  spirited  contest  Lord  Gastlereagh 
succeeded  in  securing  the  first  goal  for  the  Lords.  Sides  having 
been  changed,  a  tough  struggle  ensued  for  the  second  game, 
which  was  not  decided  so  speedily,  the  players,  after  seveial 
scrimmages,  making  a  brief  pause.  On  resuming  play,  BUCoesB 
attended  the  efforts  of  the  Hod.  C.  Fitzwilliam,  who  made  the 
second  goal  for  the  Commons.  The  third  and  fourth  goals  were 
also  respectively  obtained  by  Capt.  E.  M.  Dansey  and  the  Hon. 
John  Fitzwilliam  on  the  part  of  the  Commons,  who  thus  won  the 
match,  making  three  goals  to  their  opponents'  one*  The  playing 
was  excellent  throughout  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  and  the 
ponies  behaved  as  intelligently  as  usuaL 

29.  The  AQKiciiLTimAL  Lock-out. — ^About  a  hundred  of  the 
locked-out  agricultural  labourers  from  the  neighbourhood  of  New- 
market have  commenced  a  walking  tour  through  the  Midland 
Counties  with  a  view  of  awakening  sympathy  with  their  cause. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  the  general  secretary 
of  the  Union,  the  men  left  Newmarket,  each  wearing  blue  ribbons, 
and  some  carrying  flags,  while  others  collected  money  along  the 
route.  The  procession  was  headed  by  a  waggon  drawn  by  one 
horse,  on  wMch  were  placarded  the  words  "Money-box,"  from 
which  one  was  given  to  understand  that  ample  provision  had  been 
made  for  conveying  almost  any  sum  that  woidd  be  forthcoming. 
Cambridge  was  the  first  town  through  which  the  procession 
passed,  the  men  singing  what  are  termed  Union  songs,  and  they 
thence  proceeded  to  Bedford,  Olney,  and  NorUiampton,  accom- 
plishing a  good  part  of  the  journey  by  train. 

—  Walking  a  Thousand  Miles  fob  50Z. — ^Miss  Richardi, 
who  is  called  the  champion  walker,  has  just  concluded  at  Stapleton, 
near  Bristol,  the  extraordinary  feat  of  walking  one  thousand  miles 
in  one  thousand  consecutive  hours.  She  is  a  young  girl,  and 
finished  quite  fresh.  An  endeavour  was  made,  when  she  hegui 
her  task  on  May  18,  to  obtain  magisterial  interiference,  but  tiiis 
was  unsuccessful,  on  the  groimd  that  she  was  a  free  agent,  although 
she  undertook  the  task  in  order  that  her  father  might  win  a  wager 
of  501. 

30.  The  Inter-University  Cricket  Match. — ^The  great  annual 
cricket  match  between  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
was  played  at  Lords  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  the  dark  blue  by  an  innings  and  ninety-two  runs, 
Cambridge  scoring  in  the  first  innings  109,  and  in  the  second  only 
64,  whilst  Oxford  scored  265  in  one  innings  only.    As  each  Uni- 
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versity  has  now  scored  nineteen  games,  more  than   the  usual 
I  intercut  will  attach  to  next  year's  contest.     Altogether  there  have 
been   forty  inter-University  matches,  but  two  of  them  were  not 
finished* 

—  FiVB  Men  Suffooated. — An  accident  has  occurred  at  the 
East  London  Railway  works,  by  which  five  men  lost  their  lives. 
It  had  been  found  necessary  by  the  contractors  for  the  works  to 
underpin  the  main  building  of  the  St.  Greorge's  East  Workhouse, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil  through  which  the  railway 
tunnel  has  to  pass,  and  its  proximity  to  the  building  in  question. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  underpinning  operations  several  shafts  had 
lieen  sank  near  the  wall  of  the  workhouse.  On  this  occasion,  upon 
letnming  from  dinner,  the  men  were  proceeding  down  one  of  the 
shafts  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  workhouse,  when  it  was  dis- 
oovered  that  two  men  had  fallen  from  the  ladder  to  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft.  Others  followed  to  rescue  them,  apparently  not  know- 
ing or  suspecting  the  cause  of  the  accident,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
ahouts  of  one  of  the  gangers  near,  six  men  in  all  descended  the 
Bhaft  to  rescue  their  fellow-workmen.  Besides  the  first  two,  three 
others  fell  to  the  bottom,  and  the  sixth  man  was  laid  hold  of  just 
in  time  to  prevent  his  death.  The  cause  of  the  accident  was  an 
unexpected  accumulation  of  foul  air  whilst  the  men  were  away  at 
dinner.  The  sixth  man,  named  Smith,  was  unconscious  when 
brought  to  the  surface,  but  was  revived  by  the  aid  of  some  stimu- 
lants supplied  by  Mr.  Tyler,  the  master  of  the  workhouse.  Measures 
were  taken  to  disperse  the  foul  air,  and  the  bodies  were  then  re- 
covered, and  conveyed  to  the  workhouse  mortuary.  The  sad  news 
soon  be^iame  known,  and  the  scene  of  the  accident  was  visited 
during  the  afternoon  by  large  numbers  of  people,  amongst  whom 
were  the  wives  and  relatives  of  the  deceased  men,  whose  presence 
caused  considerable  excitement  and  sympathy. 


JULY. 

2.  NoRTHTJMBEBLAND  HousE. — The  first  stop  has  been  taken 
towards  the  demolition  of  this  well  known  mansion,  which  has 
been  purchased  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  by  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works  for  the  sum  of  500,000i.  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  new  thoroughfare  from  Charing  Cross  to  the  Victoria 
Thames  Embankment.  The  famous  lion  over  the  entrance  gate 
placed  there  125  years  ago  by  Algernon,  Duke  of  Somerset,  and 
the  Countess  of  Northumberland,  was  taken  down  this  afternoon, 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  spectators,  and  will  be  set  up 
again  at  the  Duke's  residence  at  Sion  House. 

3.  Opening  of  Lbicbster  Square. — The  ceremony  of  opening 
the  gardens  of  Leicester  Square,  which  have  been  restored  to  order 
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and  beautifully  laid  out  by  Mr.  Albert  Grant,  M.P.,  and  by  him 
presented  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  tiie  public  en- 
joyment, took  place  to-day.  A  large  number  of  spectators  were 
present,  and  the  locality  had  been  decorated  with  flags  and  Venetian 
masts,  from  which  depended  festoons  of  flowers.  Every  house  had 
contributed  to  the  display,  several  to  a  remarkable  extent. 

The  gates  were  opened  at  half-past  one,  and  soon  after  that 
time  the  invited  guests  began  to  arrive  in  large  numbers.  Soon 
after  three  Mr.  Grant,  M.P.,  arrived  on  the  ground,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  cheers  by  the  crowds  which  blocked  the  streets. 
Inside  the  enclosure  his  welcome  was  also  a  warm  one.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  the  pavilion  at  the  north  end  of  the  square,  where  had 
assembled  the  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The 
Leicester  Square  Defence  Committee  was  also  present. 

After  an  address  from  Mr.  Grant,  responded  to  by  warm 
acknowledgments  from  Mr.  Richardson  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  an  address  from  the  Defence  Committee,  Mr.  Richardson 
proceeded  to  uncover  the  central  statue  of  Shakspeare,  to  start  the 
fountains,  and  to  unveil  the  four  busts  at  the  comers.  Returning 
to  the  pavilion,  he  declared  the  ground  (in  the  words  of  the  statute 
•empowering  the  Board  of  Works  to  undertake  the  charge  of  such 
squares)  to  be  set  apart  for  ever  as  an  open  space  for  recreation 
and  for  general  and  public  use. 

The  enclosure  had  been  utterly  transformed.  In  the  place  of 
the  old  mutilated  statue  of  George  I.  stands  a  magnificent  foun- 
tain of  Sicilian  marble,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Shakspeare, 
executed  by  Signor  Fontana,  of  Chelsea.  The  garden  is  laid  out 
with  broad  gravel  walks  running  from  the  gates  at  the  four  sides 
to  the  centre,  and  serving  to  divide  plots  of  grass,  relieved  by  small 
beds  of  flowers,  and  edged  by  a  neat  bordering  of  ornamental  iron- 
work; and  a  light  iron  fencing,  painted  and  gilt,  surrounds  the 
whole.  At  the  four  corners  are  busts  of  Hogarth,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  John  Hunter,  aU  of  them  having 
been  connected  with  the  locality. 

6.  Fall  of  a  Building. — A  fatal  accident  happened  at 
Islington  to-day.  It  appears  that  for  some  months  past  a  building 
has  been  in  course  of  construction  on  the  site  of  new  BunhiU 
Fields  burial-ground,  near  Islington  Green.  The  building  was 
nearly  completed,  and  was  to  be  used  as  workshops.  Temporary 
wooden  props  were  used  to  support  the  roof,  but  it  was  now  thought 
safe  to  remove  them.  When  the  last  support  was  removed  the 
roof  gave  way  and  fell  in  with  a  loud  crash,  and  five  men  were 
buried  in  the  ruins.  They  were  extricated  as  soon  as  possible ;  but 
the  foreman  of  the  works  was  so  badly  injured  that  he  died  soon 
afterwards.  The  other  men  were  aU  more  or  less  injured,  and 
were  taken  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

8.  The  Queen's  Review  at  Chobham. — The  troops  who  have 
been  assembled  at  Aldershot  for  a  series  of  manoeuvres  under  the 
command  of  General  Sir  Ja-mes  Hope  Grant,  G.C.B.,  were  reviewed 
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to-day  by  her  Majesty  at  Chobham  Common.  They  formed  twa 
divisions,  one  conmianded  by  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar,  the 
other  by  Major-Grenei^l  Henry  Smyth,  C.B.,  and  both  together, 
including  the  Guards,  mustered  about  11,000  men,  with  forty- 
eight  guns.  The  cavalry  brigades,  after  the  field  manoeuvres  of 
the  day,  marched  past  the  Queen's  carriage. 

9.  Fatal   Fall  of  the   "FLTiNa  Man." — A  very  shocking 
took  place  at  Chelsea  this  evening.     A  Belgian  named 
Vincent  de  Groof,  while  attempting  to  descend  by  a  newly-invented 
parachute  from  Mr.  Joseph  Simmons's  balloon,  soon  after  its  ascent 
from  Cremome  Gardens,  fell  suddenly  to  the  ground  from  a  height 
of  80  feet,  and  was  instantly  killed.     M.  de  Groof  had  been  em- 
ployed several  years  in  constructing  for  himself  an  apparatus  with 
which  he  believed  it  possible  to  imitate  the  flight  of  a  bird.     The 
general  plan  of  this  apparatus  was  an  imitation  of  a  bat's  wings, 
the  framework  being  made  of  cane,  and  the  intervening  membrane 
>f  stout  waterproof  silk.     The  wings  were  altogether  37  ft.  long, 
^th  an  average  breadth  of  4  ft.     The  tail  was    18  ft.  by  3  ft, 
rhese  wings  were  inserted  into  two  hinged  frames,  attached  to  a 
HTooden  stand,  upon  which  the  aeronaut  took  his  place.     He  had 
;hree  levers,  which  he  worked  by  hand,  to  give  his  machine  pro- 
pulsion or  guidance,  as  might  be  required.     His  theory  was  that, 
tiaving  started  from  a  given  height,  he  could  manage  his  descent 
so  as  to  reach  the  earth  by  a  sort  of  inclined  swooping  motion, 
idthout  risk  of  concussion.     About  a  year  ago  M.  de  Groof  made 
m  attempt  to  descend  from  a  great  height  on  the  Grande  Place  at 
Brussels.    The  eflfort  was  a  failure,  but  the  man  was  not  hurt.    He 
^ame  this  siunmer  to  London,  and  on  June  29  went  up   by  the 
galloon  from  Cremome  with  Mr.  Simmons,  having  his  machine 
ittached  to   it.     On   that   occasion  he  descended  safely  from  a 
leight  of  300  ft.  or  400  ft.,  in  Epping  Forest.     A  second  attempt 
proved  abortive,  the  machine  not  working  properly,  so  that  Mr. 
Simmons  refused  to  take  him  up.     On  the  fatal  evening  of  his 
ast  attempt  it  was  intended  to  let  the  parachute  descend  in  the 
rhames.     M.  de  Groof  was  aCble  to  detach  himself  from  the  balloon 
rhen  he  pleased.     He  had  arranged  with  Mr.  Simmons  to  let  the 
)alloon  be  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  ground  for  this  pur- 
X)8e,  and  it  was  accordingly  lowered  from  4,000  ft.  to  300  ft. 
ibove  the  ground.      The   two   men   shouted   to   each   other    in 
jterman,  as  De  Groof  understood  no  English ;  but  Mr.  Simmons 
ays  that  De  Groof  only  called  out  the  height  at  which  he  was. 
V  witness  below,  the  porter  of  the  Chelsea  Infirmary,  who  watched 
he  balloon  and  parachute,  heard,  or  fancied  that  he  heard,  a  voice 
n  the  air  twice  exclaiming,  in  English,  "  Drop  into  the  church- 
ward!    Look  out  1"     They  were  drifting  near  St.  Luke's  Church, 
lot  much  above  the  height  of  the  ch luch  tower.     De  Groof  seems 
o  have  detached  his  machine  from  the  balloon  immediately  after- 
rards,  and  Mr.  Simmons  thinks  he  overbalanced  himself  and  fell 
orwards,  clinging  to  his  ropes.     To  the  horror  of  the  spectators, 
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the  apparatus,  instead  of  inflating  with  the  pressure  of  the  air, 
collapsed,  and,  turning  round  and  round  in  its  descent,  fell  ?dth 
great  violence  in  Robert  Street,  a  few  yards  from  the  kerbstone. 
The  unfortunate  man  was  still  breathing,  though  insensible;  bat 
the  despatch  with  which  he  was  extricated  from  the  wreck  and 
carried  into  the  Infirmary  proved  in  vain.  He  never  recovered 
consciousness,  and  on  his  arrival  at  the  hospital  the  surgeons  pro- 
nounced him  dead.  Madame  de  Grroof,  who  witnessed  her 
husband's  fall,  fainted  at  the  sight.  The  balloon  rose  and  went 
on,  crossing  Ijondon  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  Mr.  Simmons 
swooned  in  the  car,  and  did  not  recover  his  senses  till  he  was  over 
Victoria  Park.  He  travelled  into  Essex,  and  came  down  with  his 
balloon  on  the  railway,  just  in  front  of  a  train,  which  the  engine- 
driver  stopped  in  time  to  prevent  another  accident.  The  verdict 
of  the  jury  on  the  inquest  amounted  practically  to  one  of  death  by 
misadventure,  appended  to  which  was  an  expression  of  opinion 
that  exhibitions  of  a  dangerous  character  claimed  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature. 

10.  Gallantry  of  a  Naval  Officer. — The  London  OazeUe 
of  this  day  contains  an  announcement  that  '^  the  Queen  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  confer  the  Albert  medal  of  the  second  class 
upon  Mr.  David  Webster,  late  second  mate  of  the  brig  '  Arracan,' 
of  Greenock,  residing  at  Droughty  Ferry,  Dundee."  Most  people 
are  aware  that  the  distinction  in  question  is  granted  as  a  reward 
for  extraordinary  gallantry  shown  in  the  preservation  of  human 
life ;  but  we  believe  the  sober  pages  of  the  official  journal  have 
never  set  forth  a  more  romantic  history  than  that  which  appears 
to  explain  and  justify  Her  Majesty's  grace  to  the  late  second  mate 
of  tlie  "  Arracan  : " — 

The  "  Arracan  "  was  a  small  trading  barque  plying  between 
Shields  and  Bombay.  Early  in  the  present  year  she  was  on  her 
outward  voyage  with  a  cargo  of  coals,  and  when  far  away  from 
any  land,  on  February  17  last,  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire. 
Spontaneous  combustion,  it  is  stated,  had  begun,  and  the  crew 
resolved  to  take  to  the  boats,  the  master  manning  the  long-boat 
with  some  of  the  men,  the  first  mate  taking  charge  of  the  gig 
with  most  of  the  remainder,  and  Webster,  the  second  mate,  being 
placed  in  the  pinnace  with  three  men  and  a  boy.  As  the  boats 
could  not  keep  together,  tliey  divided  the  provisions  and  separated 
on  the  20th.  On  March  9  Mr.  Webster's  crew  had  consumed  all 
tlieir  provisions  and  water.  Shortly  afterwards  the  crew  cast  lota 
which  of  them  should  be  first  killed  to  be  eaten,  and  the  lot  fell 
upon  the  sliip's  boy  Homer,  but  Webster,  who  had  been  asleep, 
was  awakened  in  time  to  save  the  boy's  life.  After  dark  an  attempt 
was  made  to  kill  Webster  himself,  but  the  boy  Homer  awoke  him 
in  time  to  save  himself.  On  tlie  following  day,  Webster,  having 
fallen  asleep,  was  awoke  by  the  struggles  of  the  crew  for  the  pos- 
session of  his  gim,  with  which  to  shoot  him.  Two  hours  later 
the  crew  attempted  to  take  Homer's  life  again,  but  were  prev^ted 
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\jiy  the  determined  conduct  of  Webster,  who  threatened  to  shoot 
m  throw  overboard  the  first  man  who  laid  hands  on  the  boy.  The 
nesxt  day  one  of  the  crew  attempted  to  sink  the  boat,  but  Webster 
mastered  him  and  prevented  further  mischief.  Two  days  later 
the  same  member  of  the  crew  again  tried  to  sink  the  boat,  and 
expressed  his  determination  to  take  the  boy's  life.  For  this  he 
would  have  been  shot  by  Webster  had  not  the  cap  on  the  gun 
missed  fire.  Soon  after  putting  a  fresh  cap  on  his  gun,  a  bird 
flew  over  the  boat,  which  Webster  shot ;  it  was  at  once  seized  and 
devoured  by  the  crew,  even  to  the  bones  and  feathers.  During 
the  next  five  days  the  crew  were  quieter,  subsisting  on  barnacles 
which  attached  themselves  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  on  sea 
blubber,  for  which  they  dived.  The  following  day  some  of  the 
men  became  delirious.  One  of  them  lay  down  exhausted,  when 
another  struck  him  several  blows  on  the  head  with  an  iron  belaying- 
pin,  cutting  him  badly.  The  blood  which  flowed  was  caught  in  a 
tin  and  drunk  by  the  man  himself  and  the  two  other  men.  After- 
wards they  fought  and  bit  one  another,  and  only  left  off  when 
completely  exhausted,  to  recommence  as  soon  as  they  were  able, 
the  boy  Homer  during  the  time  keeping  watch  with  Webster. 
On  the  thirty-first  day  in  the  boat  they  were  picked  up  600  miles 
firom  land  by  the  ship  "  City  of  Mjinchester,"  Hardie,  master,  by 
whom  they  were  very  kindly  treated  and  brought  to  Calcutta. 
Webster,  by  his  conduct,  was  the  means  of  saviDg  the  lives  of  all 
in  the  boat. 

11.  Un VEILING  OF  THE  Derbt  Statue. — The  bronze  statue  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Derby  by  Mr.  Matthew  Noble,  erected  within  the 
garden  enclosure  of  Parliament  Square,  opposite  New  Palace  Yard, 
and  adjacent  to  St.  Margaret's  Churchyard,  Westminster,  was 
publicly  unveiled  to-day  by  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  statue  is  of 
heroic  size,  10  ft.  high.  Lord  Derby  is  represented  in  the  graceful 
flowing  robes  of  Chancellor  of  the  Oxford  University.  The  likeness 
has  been  admirably  caught  by  the  sculptor.  The  square  pedestal, 
which  is  of  Peterhead  granite,  liighly  polished,  is  enriched  by 
four  sculptures  in  relief,  on  bronze  tablets.  These  represent  the 
late  Peer  advocating  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1833,  his  installation  as  Chancellor  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity twenty  years  later,  his  attendance  as  Chairman  of  the 
Manchester  Relief  Committee  in  1865,  and  his  presence  as  Premier 
at  a  Cabinet  Council  in  the  year  1867.  Oak-leaves  and  acrf)i*n8 
wreathed  run  round  the  pedestal,  which,  like  the  statue,  is  10  ft. 
high. 

The  proceedings  were  begun  by  Lord  Hampton  (formerly  Sir 
John  Pakington),  in  the  name  of  the  committee  of  subscribers, 
making  a  brief  address  to  the  company,  and  presenting  the  statue 
to  the  nation.  He  invited  Mr.  Disraeli  to  perform  the  ceremony 
of  unveiling  it.  Mr.  Disraeli  did  this  amidst  general  applause, 
and,  in  the  speech  which  followed,  gave  an  eloquent  description  of 
the  statesman  to  whose  memory  the  statue  was  raised.     A  large 
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assembly  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  latter  inclading  several 
distinguished  statesmen,  ministers,  and  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  was  present. 

—  Severe  Thundbbstorm. — On  the  afternoon  of  to-day  a 
heavy  thunderstorm,  which  had  raged  somewhat  earlier  in  the  day 
over  Surrey,  broke  over  London,  especially  in  the  north-eaetem 
districts.  At  Edmonton  and  Tottenham  the  basemente  of  many 
houses  were  filled  with  water  and  the  furniture  floated  about.  In 
a  part  of  the  roadway  the  water  was  up  to  the  breasts  of  the 
horses,  and  for  a  time  the  Edmonton  omnibuses  had  to  cease 
rimning.  In  some  parts  of  Hackney  and  Homerton  the  same 
thing  occurred.  The  rain  fell  so  rapidly  that  it  was  impossible  to 
see  across  the  road.  The  wind,  too,  played  great  havoc  with  a 
large  number  of  imfinished  houses,  and  many  trees  were  rooted  up. 
In  the  Victoria  Park  Soad  and  Prince  of  Wales's  Road,  Victoria 
Park,  the  lower  parts  of  the  houses  were  completely  submerged. 

Many  accidents,  some  fatal,  occurred  in  consequence  of  the 
lightning.  Five  men  who  were  crossing  Victoria  Park  were  struck. 
One  was  killed,  a  second  received  an  injury  to  the  right  arm,  and 
the  others  were  rendered  insensible  for  some  time.  At  Edmonton 
a  woman  was  killed  while  chopping  wood  in  an  outhouse.  At  Bow 
a  man,  who  had  been  haymaking,  was  struck  dead  with  his  fork 
on  his  shoulder.  In  Beresford  Fields  a  lad  named  Samuel  Clarke, 
aged  seventeen,  and  James  and  Joseph  Anderson,  father  and  son, 
were  haymaking  when  the  storm  came  on.  They  covered  them- 
selves with  the  hay  to  keep  oflf  the  rain,  and  shortly  afterwards, 
the  father  found  that  his  son  and  the  other  lad  were  dead.  The 
next  moment  he  felt  a  shock  and  became  insensible. 

The  parish  church  of  Ayot  St.  Peter,  in  Hertfordshire,  was 
struck  by  the  lightning  about  a  quarter  past  six,  and  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  was  completely  destroyed,  nothing  of  importance  being 
preserved  but  the  parish  registers  and  papers.  The  church  of  St. 
Luke,  Homerton,  the  General  Post  Office,  St.  Martin's  le  Grand, 
and  the  Military  Prison  at  the  Royal  Artillery  Barracks  at  Wool- 
wich, were  all  likewise  struck,  and  more  or  less  injured. 

—  The  Eton  and  Harrow  Cricket  Match,  played  at  Lord's 
as  usual  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  fashionable  concourse  of 
spectators,  ended  in  the  victory  of  Eton  by  five  wickets. 

Two  great  county  matches  were  played  during  the  week,  in 
which  Yorkshire  beat  Sussex,  and  Nottinghamshire  Middlesex. 

15.  Great  Fire  at  Chatham.— The  large  block  of  buildings 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  mess  by  the  Royal  Engineer  officers 
at  Chatham  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  to-day. 

A  grand  ball  was  to  have  been  given  in  the  evening,  some  400 
or  500  invitations  having  been  sent,  and  additional  gas-fittings 
were  being  put  up.  The  fire  broke  out  on  the  roof  of  one  of  the 
large  rooms  leading  to  the  dining-room,  and  spread  very  rapidly. 
The  fire  bugle  was  sounded  in  the  barracks,  several  hundred  men 
came  up,  and  the  valuable-collection  of  plate,  pictures,  furniture. 
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<    Ac,  was  all  saved.     Before  the  firemen  had  got  into  good  play, 

3    however,  the  fire  had  complete  possession  of  the  roofs  of  nearly  all 

the  buildings,  which  afterwards  fell  in  with  a  tremendous  crash. 

i   The  large  and  handsomely-fitted  dining-room,  the  conservatory, 

■  :^the  entrance-hall,  the  ante-rooms,  the  billiard-rooms,  &c.,  were 

•  ■  completely  gutted.     When  the  roof  fell  in  a  corporial  of  the  Eoyal 

Engineers  was  severely  injured  about  the  head  by  some  slates 

i    Ailing  upon  him,  and  he  had  to  be  taken  to  Fort  Pitt  Hospital. 

J  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  absence  of  the  energetic 

[   measures  taken  the  fire  would  have  extended  to  the  commandant's 

I    house,  which  adjoins  the  officers'  mess,  and  so  on  to  other  quarters* 

f  16.  Sham  Fight  at  Aldershot.— The  Prince  of  Wales  and 

the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  attended  by  a  distinguished  staff 

of  general  officers,  witnessed  an  interesting  sham  fight  on  the  Fox; 

Hill   between  the  two  divisions  of  the  Army  Corps  now  going 

through  the  summer  manoeuvres. 

The  force  on  the  ground  was  18,770  men ;  the  division  en-* 
trusted  with  the  defence  being  under  the  command  of  Major-t 
General  Smyth,  C.B.,  and  the  enemy  imderthat  of  Major-General 
Prince  Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar,  C.B. 

The  various  movements  were  successfully  carried  out,  and  the 
appearance  bf  the  men  was  such  as  to  reflect  credit  upon  the  troops 
assembled  in  the  presence  of  so  practical  a  critic  as  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Germany,  who,  it  may  be  observed,  inspected  the  force, 
and  paid  particular  attention  to  the  equipments  of  the  cavalry. 
During  these  movements  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  thrown  from 
his  horse,  but  fortunately  received  no  injury.  A  trooper  galloping 
past  the  Prince  to  take  his  position  cannoned  with  great  impe- 
tuosity against  his  horse,  hurling  it  with  its  rider  to  the  ground. 
But  his  Royal  Highness  was  no  sooner  down  than  he  was  up  again, 
providentiaJly  none  the  worse  for  the  fall,  save  by  the  loss  of  a 
spur ;  and  before  more  than  the  few  in  his  immediate  neighbour- 
hood knew  anything  of  the  accident,  his  Koyal  Highness  had 
remounted  and  was  cantering  by  the  Crown  Prince's  side  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  The  march  past  followed  as  soon  as  the 
troops  could  be  brought  together  on  the  level  plateau. 

18.  The  Annual  Wimbledon  Eifle  Meeting,  which  com- 
menced on  the  6th  of  this  month,  was  to-day  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion by  the  distribution  of  prizes  by  Princess  Christian,  and 
the  review  of  troops  and  volunteers.  One  of  the  most  generally 
interesting  days  was  Thursday,  the  9th,  when  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons had  their  annual  match.  The  Commons  won  easily,  the 
numbers  being — Commons,  337  ;  Lords,  261.  This  makes  seven 
victories  out  of  twelve  for  the  Commons. 

On  the  following  day  the  St.  George's  challenge  vase  was  gained 
by  Private  M'Vittie,  7th  Dumfries,  with  35  points,  the  highest 
possible  score—  every  shot  being  sent  through  the  little  bull's-eye 
500  yards  away.  The  Prince  of  Wales's  badge  and  lOOl.  were  woa 
by  Sergeant  Tildesley,  1st  Beds. 
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Some  interesting  competitions  were  decided  on  the  subsequent 
days.  The  China  cup,  a  prize  which  was  contended  for  by  teams 
of  ten  efficient  vohmteers  from  each  coimty,  fell  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  Middlesex  with  the  excellent  score  of  404  points,  being 
an  average  of  centres.  The  Irish  International  Trophy,  which  was 
contested  by  teams  who  strove  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  each 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  was  won  by  Scotland ;  England  being 
second,  and  Ireland  third.  The  competition  for  the  Albert  prize 
resulted  in  a  tie  for  the  first  place  between  Captain  Starkie, 
Queen's  Westminsters ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hosier,  Lancashire ; 
Sergeant  Ferguson,  Inverness ;  and  Private  M'Vittie,  Dumfries, 
each  of  whom  scored  91  points  out  of  a  possible  105. 

In  the  final  shooting  for  the  Queen's  prize,  on  Tuesday,  it  was 
found  that  Sergeant  Rae,  of  the  31st  Lanark,  and  Private  Atkinson, 
of  the  Ist  Durham,  had  tied  with  a  score  of  64.  Before  firing  off, 
they  agreed  to  divide  the  money,  and  shoot  for  the  medal  and 
badge.  Rae  missed  three  times  and  finished  with  a  total  of  5. 
Atkinson  missed  only  twice,  and  his  hits  were  two  bull's-eyes  and 
an  outer,  which  gave  him  14.  He  was  carried  in  triumph  round 
the  camp.  Mr.  Atkinson  is  a  working  joiner  and  builder,  thirty- 
three  years  of  age,  in  business  at  Stockton-on-Tees.  The  Elcho 
International  Challenge  Shield  was  won,  for  the  fourth  time,  by 
the  team  from  Scotland,  making  1,437  points,  while  the  English 
team  made  1,405,  and  the  Irish  1,378.  England  has  won  the 
shield  eight  times,  and  Ireland  once.  The  Ashburton  Shield, 
competed  for  by  nine  public  schools,  was  won  by  Marlborough,  for 
the  first  time,  scoring  420,  with  seven  shots  by  each  of  the  eleven 
marksmen  at  the  200-yards  and  500-yards  ranges.  In  former 
years  this  challenge  shield  has  been  won  seven  times  by  Harrow, 
thriee  by  Wincliester,  twice  by  Eton,  and  once  by  Rugby.  The 
Spencer  Cup  was  won  by  Mr.  Sladen,  of  Cheltenham  College.  The 
Rajah  of  Kolapore's  cup,  with  40i.,  was  won  by  the  riflemen  of 
Great  Britain  competing  against  those  of  India  and  Canada. 

At  the  distribution  of  prizes,  the  more  prominent  winners — 
Atkinson,  the  Queen's  prizeman,  and  the  Marlborough  boys — were 
very  warmly  received.  Towards  the  close  of  this  prize-giving,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  lately  recovered  from  illness,  rode  on  to  the 
ground.  The  regular  troops — namely,  the  2nd  Life  Guards,  the 
Royal  Horse  Guards  (Blue),  two  squadrons  of  the  Scots  Greys, 
the  19th  Hussars,  and  two  batteries  of  field  artillery— -  were  put 
through  some  manceuvres  to  allow  time  for  the  forming  up  of  the 
volunteers.  Having  been  inspected  on  parade,  at  the  Wimbledon 
end  of  the  <;amp,  the  regiments  were  formed  into  two  brigades, 
one  consisting  of  the  Guards,  the  other  of  the  Greys  and  Hussars ; 
the  batteries  acted  as  divisional  artilleiy.  Skirmishers  having 
l)een  sent  forward  and  recalled,  the  Light  Brigade  advanced  at  a 
gallop  past  the  Grand  Stand,  and  were  supposed  to  receive  a  check 
near  the  boimdary  fence  near  the  camp.  Both  batteries  of  artillery 
were  brought  into  action  on  each  flank  of  the  heavy  brigade,  and 
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the  Q-uards  then  advanced  at  the  charge,  halting  in  line  when  the 
tmmpet  sounded.  The  two  brigades  were  finally  formed  in  one 
division  in  the  middle  of  the  common,  facing  the  spectators,  and 
charged  in  line ;  after  which  the  march  past  took  place.  General 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  present,  as  Inspector-General  of  the 
Auxiliary  Forces. 

—  Shaftesbvbt  Park,  a  township  situated  in  Battersea,  near 
Clapham  Junction  Station,  and  which  in  a  few  months  will  contain 
1,200  houses,  capable  of  accommodating  about  8,000  persons,  was 
formally  opened  the  same  day. 

It  is  the  work  of  the  Artisans,  Labourers,  and  General  Dwel- 
lings Company,  which  also  has  estates  in  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  Birmingham.  Besides  the  houses,  which  may  be  rented  or 
bought,  preference  being  given  to  the  latter  class  of  tenants,  the 
special  features  of  the  township  are  an  ornamental  garden,  schools, 
lecture-hall,  co-operative  stores,  general  stores,  and  not  one  public- 
house  or  pawn-shop.  The  rent  of  the  houses  varies  from  58,  9d. 
a  week  for  five  rooms  to  261.  a  year  for  eight  rooms  ;  if  bought, 
the  price  is  fi-om  1501.  to  SlOl.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
Earl  Granville,  and  other  gentlemen  made  speeches.  The  Premier 
expressed  his  warm  sympathy  with  Lord  Shaftesbury's  endeavoiu-s 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 

—  Fatal  Boat  Accidents. — A  terrible  accident  has  occurred 
oflF  Margate.  A  party  of  six  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  three 
coastguardsmen,  started  from  Epple  Bay  for  a  sail  in  the  coast- 
guard galley.  They  proceeded  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  and 
then  commenced  the  return  jomney,  but  had  not  proceeded  far 
before  they  were  capsized.  They  were  struck  by  a  sea  and  the 
boat  dipped,  going,  however,  so  low  that  she  filled,  and  her  occu- 
pants were  thrown  out.  Six  of  the  party  were  drowned,  the  re- 
maining three  being  rescued  by  the  crew  of  the  Margate  steamer, 
the  "  Prince  of  Wales."  A  similar  disaster  took  place  on  the  sea 
between  Dawlish  and  Teignmouth,  on  the  South  Devon  coast, 
where  eleven  persons  belonging  to  a  workmen's  excursion  party 
from  Bristol  went  out  in  a  small  boat,  which  was  overloaded,  cap- 
sized, and  foiur  women  and  one  man  were  drowned.  At  an  inquest 
a  verdict  of  manslaughter  against  the  boatman  was  returned. 

19.  A  Fatal  Colliery  Accident  took  place  to-day  in  the  Wigan 
Six  Feet  mine,  where  some  150  men  had  been  employed  during 
the  day.  In  consequence  of  the  frequent  catastrophes  in  this 
seam  gunpowder  is  only  used  in  the  night-time,  and  then  under 
the  direction  of  thoroughly  competent  firemen  and  shot-lighters. 
There  were  therefore  twelve  men  only  in  the  mine  when  the  terrible 
blast  at  the  surface  told  of  a  fearful  explosion.  Fortunately  the 
shaft  and  cages  were  not  much  damaged,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours 
it  was  possible  for  an  exploring  party  to  descend,  when  it  was  soon 
plain  that  no  person  could  then  be  foimd  alive.  In  an  upper  seam, 
known  as  the  **  Wigan  Four  Feet,"  were  thirteen  men.  Ten  of 
these  escaped  through  a  channel  pit,  but  the  other  three  men  were 
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BO  near  the  entrance  to  the  shaft  that  they  were  killed,  and  one 
was  mangled  beyond  the  possibility  of  identification.  The  greatest 
caution  was  observed,  and  Mr.  Gilroy,  the  manager,  had  the  assist- 
ance of  the  managers  of  the  principal  collieries  adjacent,  and  of 
the  Government  inspector,  Mr.  Thomas  Bell.  Fifteen  lives,  how- 
ever, were  lost. 

21.  A  Terrible  Explosion  of  Fireworks  has  occurred  at 
Northampton,  in  the  house  of  a  plasterer  who  was  engaged  in  mau- 
nufacturing  fireworks  for  a  show  that  was  to  take  place  the  follow- 
ing day.  Some  time  after  the  family  had  retired  to  bed  an  explo- 
sion was  heard,  and  immediately  the  house  was  a  mass  of  flajne. 
Mr.  Smith,  the  plasterer,  succeeded  in  bursting  open  the  front 
door  and  escaped,  very  much  burnt ;  the  mother  and  two  of  the 
children  jumped  from  the  window  and  were  caught  below,  bat 
died  soon  afterwards ;  and  two  of  the  daughters  were  found  dead 
in  the  ruins. 

—  Compliment  to  Literature  and  Art. — ^The   Lord   Mavor 
gave  a    banquet  at   the   Mansion   House,    to-night,    to    about 
300   ladies  and  gentlemen,  English  and  foreign,  most  of  whom 
were  in  some  way  identified  with  literature   or  art.      Singers, 
painters,  novelists,  and  newspaper  editors  were  invited,  as  well 
as  several  well-known  "  special  correspondents.**   On  the  immediate 
right  of  the  Lord   Mayor  sat  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  de 
Caux  (Madame  Adelina   Patti),  Lord  Lyttelton,  Alderman  Sir 
Sydney  Waterlow,  M.P.,  Sir  George  Elvey,  and  other  principal 
guests  ;  and  on  his  left,  the  Lady  Mayoress,  Lord  Houghton,  Sir 
Francis  Grant  (President  of  the  Royal  Academy),  Lord  Ravens- 
worth  and  Lady  Eleanor  Liddell,  and  Sir  Arthur  Helps.     In  pro- 
posing the  toast  of  "  English  and  Foreign  Literature  and  Art," 
the  Lord  Mayor  coupled  with  it  the  names  of  Lord  Houghton, 
Sir  Francis  Grant,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy;    and  M. 
Halanzier,  Director  of  the  Opera  at  Paris.     All  these  gentlemen 
severally  responded.     The  Marquis  de  Caux  responded  for  his  wife, 
whose  name  had  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  toast  of 
"  Music."    Sir  Julius  Benedict  also  replied  to  this  toast.    "  English 
and  Foreign  Journalism "  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala ;  M. 
Louis  Hayman,  of  the  Echo  du  Parlement^  of  Brussels  ;  and  Mr. 
George  Sauer,  of  the  New    York  Hercdd.     Mr.  Alfred  Wigan 
acknowledged  the  toast  of  "  Prosperity  to  the  Drama."  Sir  Arthur 
Helps  proposed  the  health  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  Lord  Ravens- 
worth  that  of  the  Lady  Mayoress. 

22.  Banquet  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. — The  banquet  at 
which,  in  pursuance  of  a  good  old  custom,  the  Lord  Mayor  annually 
entertains  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  was  held  to-day  with  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  which  mark  the  hospitalities  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  City.  Mr.  Disraeli  and  most  of  the  chief  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  were  present,  and  the  company  also  in- 
cluded a  large  number  of  Members  of  Parliament. 

—  Coggia's  Cohet. — The  sky  has  been  illuminated  for  the 
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last  ten  days  by  a  brilliant  comet,  which  was  first  discovered 
through  a  telescope  at  Marseilles  by  M.  Coggia,  and  has  since 
rapidly  approached  the  earth,  till  early  in  this  month  it  became 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  has  latterly  been  a  very  brilliant 
object  soon  after  twilight.  It  attains  its  greatest  nearness  to  the 
earth  to-day,  but  sets  so  early  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  visible, 
except  through  a  telescope. 

23.  Fakct  Ball  at  Marlborough  House. — The  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  gave  a  fancy  dress  ball  at  Marlborough  House 
this  evening,  which  was  magnificent  beyond  the  usual  magnificence 
of  such  festivals,  and  planned  and  carried  out  down  to  the  smallest 
detail  in  the  most  thorough  and  artistic  manner.  About  500  ladies 
and  gentlemen  were  present.  The  dancing  was  in  three  rooms  on 
the  garden  front  of  the  ground  floor,  the  ball-room  for  the  chief 
quadrilles,  and  the  library  and  dining-room  at  either  side.  The 
Hungarian  band  played  in  the  conservatory  off  the  saloon,  and 
C!oote  and  Tinney's  in  the  dining-room.  Fancy  dress  was  worn  by 
every  guest,  with,  we  believe,  the  sole  exception  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  who  came  in  the  uniform  of  a  field-marshal.  The  first 
dance  was  the  Venetian  quadrille,  led  by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  in 
a  ruby-coloured  Venetian  dress,  and  the  Marquis  of  Hartington ; 
at  the  same  time  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  a  splendid  Vandyke 
costume,  with  fair  Cavalier  curls  flowing  down  his  shoulders,  led 
the  Vandyke  quadrille  with  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  These 
were  followed  by  the  Card  quadrille,  led  by  Princess  Christian  and 
the  Duke  of  Athole,  as  Queen  of  Clubs  and  King  of  Diamonds ; 
the  Fairy  quadrille,  headed  by  Miss  Graham  and  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  as  Beauty  and  the  Beast ;  the  Puritan  and  the  Cavalier 
quadrilles.  The  arrangement  of  the  apartments  and  tents  was  on 
the  most  splendid  scale. 

25.  Military  Aeronautics. — An  experimental  balloon  ascent 
has  been  made  ifrom  the  Eoyal  Arsenal,  Woolwich.  The  object 
of  the  ascent  was  to  test  an  apparatus  invented  by  Mr.  C.  A. 
Bowdler,  designed  with  a  view  of  steering  a  balloon  in  the  air. 
Major  Beaumont  accompanied  Mr.  Bowdler  and  Mr.  Coxwell, 
together  with  Sergeant  T.  Murray,  who  assisted  in  working  the 
steering  machinery.  The  balloon  employed  was  "  The  City  of 
York."  Its  height,  independent  of  the  car,  is  80  feet,  and*  it  con- 
tained when  inflated  60,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  The  steering  ma- 
chinery was  fl^ed  to  the  car  in  a  few  minutes.  After  some  in- 
effectiud  attempts,  the  balloon  ascended  about  a  thousand  feet, 
and  the  steering  apparatus  was  tried,  but  failed  to  have  the 
slightest  apparent  effect  on  the  course  of  the  balloon.  It  developed, 
however,  one  unexpected  quality — it  enabled  the  aeronauts  to  make 
the  balloon  revolve  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  according  to 
the  way  in  which  the  fan  was  worked.  In.  the  opinion  of  the 
Government  oflScer  it  quite  failed  to  fulfil  its  original  object. 
After  making  a  low  dip  over  the  Essex  marshes  by  letting  out  gas, 
and  repeating  the  trial  without  success,  the  ballast  was  discharged. 
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and  the  balloon  ascended  to  an  altitude  of  two  miles.  The  sky  being 
hazy,  this  carried  them  through  a  thick  cloud,  which  quite  hid  the 
earth  from  sight,  and  gave  the  voyagers  a  splendid  view  of  the 
sun's  eflfect  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  clouds.  After  enjoying 
this  for  a  while  they  opened  the  valve,  and  dropped  down,  alight- 
ing safely,  at  seven  o'clock,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Morris,  at  Cray's 
Hill,  nine  miles  from  Eomford  and  four  miles  from  Pitsea  Station, 
on  the  Tilbury  and  Southend  line.  Experiments  are  now  being 
made  by  the  Balloon  Committee  at  Woolwich  to  ascertain  the  best 
means  of  inflating  a  balloon  on  a  field  of  battle.  The  special 
object  of  these  inquiries  is  to  introduce  an  aeronautical  system  of 
reconnoitring,  or  of  taking  observations  diuring  action. 

—  Military  Art. — Tlie  men  of  the  Royal  Engineers  at 
Chatham  have  been  paraded  on  the  Great  Lines,  and  performed  a 
variety  of  evolutions  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Thompson,  the 
painter  of  the  "  Roll-Call,"  who  is  about  to  paint  another  military 
piece,  and  has  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Field-Marshal  Com- 
manding-in-Chief  to  inspect  the  Royal  Engineers  from  time  to 
time.  On  this,  the  second  visit  that  the  artist  has  made  to 
Chatham  for  this  purpose,  she  was  accompanied  by  Colonel  J.  F.  M. 
Browne,  C.B.,  Deputy  Adjutant-Greneral  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
and  other  officers  of  the  War  Office.  The  troops  were  on  the  Lines 
for  some  time,  and  went  through  a  variety  of  movements — skir- 
mishing, forming  square  to  resist  cavalry,  firing,  &c.  Miss 
Thompson  took  a  number  of  sketches  of  the  troops  in  diflferent 
positions.  She  afterwards  selected  a  number  of  men  who  are  to 
attend  her  studio  as  models  for  various  characters  and  positions  of 
troops  in  her  projected  picture. 

27.  Fatal  Collision  in  the  Channel. — The  steamer  "Mil- 
banke,"  homeward  bound  from  Cartagena,  was  run  down  in  the 
night  oflF  Dungeness,  by  the  "  Hankow,"  outward  bound  to  China. 
Fourteen  lives  were  lost,  including  the  captain  and  mate,  and  their 
wives. 

The  "Milbanke"  was  five  miles  oflf  Dungeness  at  1.30  a.m., 
the  electric  light  being  plainly  visible  from  the  deck  and  the 
weather  fine  and  clear,  and  there  being  every  promise  of  a  speedy 
termination  of  the  voyage,  which  commenced  on  July  19.  The 
^'  Hankow,"  in  steaming  down  the  Channel,  caught  the  "  Mil- 
baake  "  stem  on,  and,  striking  her  amidships,  penetrated  half-way 
through  her  hull.  The  alarm  was  given  to  the  watch  below,  but 
before  they  could  get  on  deck  the  "  Milbanke  "  sank,  and  only 
those  of  the  crew  who  were  in  the  cabins  on  deck  appear  to  have 
been  saved.  Twelve  of  them  contrived  to  climb  on  board  the 
*'  Hankow  "  before  she  was  able  to  back  out,  and  four  more  were 
subsequently  picked  up  by  one  of  her  boats,  which  was  lowered  as 
quickly  as  possible  after  the  accident.  The  crew  numbered  twenty- 
eight  hands,  exclusive  of  Mrs.  Smith,  the  wife  of  the  captain,  and 
Mrs.  Neill,  the  wife  of  the  mate.  They,  although  aroused  from 
bed  immediately  after  the   collision,  were  drowned,  with  their 
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husbands,  so  that,  with  twelve  of  the  crew,  fourteen  lives  in  all 

were  lost. 

28.  Fatal  Thtjndbbstorm.—  Shortly  after  midnight  a  thunder- 
ttorm  of  alarming  severity  passed  over  St.  Albans  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    Mr.  W.  Eaymond,  living  at  Manor  Hall,  Elstree,  was 
awoke  by  a  loud  crash  of  thimder.     Hearing  screams,  he  rushed 
firom  his  room  and  found  the  west  gable  of  the  house  had  been 
struck  by  lightning.     On  proceeding  further  he  found  the  niu-sery 
in  flames,  and  opening  a  door  leading  to  his  children's  room  he 
found  that  a  chimney-stack  had  fallen  through  the  roof  on  to  a 
bed  occupied  by  the  two  m^'-semaids.     He  dragged  them  out,  but 
both  were  dead.     Messengers  were  sent  for  the  engines  ;  but  before 
tbeir  arrival  Mr.  Ranso^ne,  of  Shenley  Lodge,  brought  over  one  of 
Pennis's  portable  pneumatic  fire  extinguishers,  and  put  out  the 
flames.     In  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland  the  storm  was 
very  destructive. 

—  Great   Fire   at   Liverpool. — The  landing-stage   on  the 
Mersey  has  just  been  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire.     The  fire 
broke  out  at  three  this  afternoon,  and  was  burning  till  early  next 
morning.   The  whole  length  of  the  stage,  which  had  been  recently 
completed  by  the  addition  of  a  new  portion  adjoining   the   old 
(Jeorge's  and  the  more  recent  Prince's  stage,  was  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  and  the  cost  of  the  structure  was  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling.     It  is  conjectured  that  the  origin  of  the  fire  was  a  gas 
explosion  imdemeath  the  newly-added  portion,  which  was  being 
fitted  with  gaspipes.      The   fire  spread  quickly  underneath   the 
deck  of  the  stage,  catching  the  timber-work  over  the  pontoon.     A 
few  weeks  since  the  Greorge's  stage  was  moved  and  united  with 
the  Prince's  stage,  and  a  structure  was  thus  formed  that  was  unri- 
valled in  the  world.     It  was  upwards  of  2,000  ft.  in  length,  and 
joined  by  seven  bridges,  one  of  which,   the  pontoon    bridge,  is 
590  ft.  in  length  and  38  ft.'  in  breadth.     The  principle  adopted  in 
the  construction  of  the  Prince's  and  George's  stages  was  employed 
in  that  of  the  additions  made  to  it,  the  woodwork  of  which  was 
impregnated  with  creosote  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  less 
liable  te  the  action  of  the  water,  and  tar  was  plentifully  used 
between  the  planks  and  elsewhere,  and  this,  of  course,  made  the 
upper  part  of  the  structure  exceedingly  inflammable. 

29.  The  Summer  Manceuvres. — The  last  engagement  of  the 
gummer  drills  was  fought  on  Wednesday,  on  Kettlebury  Hill  and 
Hankly  Common.  It  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
that  has  taken  place.  Major-General  Smyth's  command  mustered 
altogether  6,969  men,  1,118  horses,  and  24  guns;  whilst  Prince 
Edward,  who  occupied  a  very  formidable  line  of  defence,  had  under 
his  personal  supervision  6,139  men,  1,330  horses,  and  24  guns.  A 
sharp  look-out  was  kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thursley,  from 
which  point  it  was  expected  the  enemy  would  make  their  principal 
attack.  So  confident  was  Prince  Edward  that  the  battle  would  be 
fought  along  the  chain  of  heights  running  through  Hankly  to  Til- 
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ford  that  he  massed  his  two  brigades  at  this  point  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  enemy.  Somewhat  to  his  astonishment,  Colonel 
Thesiger,  at  the  head  of  Smyth's  second  brigade,  made  a  feint 
upon  the  Prince's  right,  which,  owing  to  the  position  they  occu- 
pied, proved  unsuccessful.  Thesiger  withdrew  his  men  under  cover 
of  the  woods  in  front.  Herbert,  throwing  his  brigade  forward 
from  Thursley,  renewed  the  action  by  attempting  to  outflank  on 
the  left.  He  felt  his  left  flank  in  vain,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
was  evident  that  he  had  a  purpose  in  view  in  doing  so.  He  was 
gradually  working  round  that  flank,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  amid 
the  deafening  fire  of  the  artillery  and  the  rattling  volleys  of 
Bingham's  brigade,  together  with  two  battalions  of  the  Guards, 
which  had  been  brought  up  from  the  right  on  purpose  to  protect 
the  left,  the  sound  of  the  Snider  was  heard  among  the  rugged 
knolls  of  the  Devil's  Jump.  From  that  moment  the  battle  was 
lost.  Colonel  Thesiger  threw  his  whole  brigade  against  the  two 
weakened  battalions  which  Prince  Edward  had  left  upon  the  Jump, 
driving  them  from  their  position,  and  marched  quietly  in  rear  of 
the  Prince's  whole  army  until  he  efiected  a  jimction  with  General 
Herbert,  when,  of  coiu-se,  he  changed  his  front,  which  then  raked 
the  whole  right  of  the  Prince's  lines.  The  result  is  that  Major- 
General  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar,  who  it  was  intended 
should  have  won  a  great  victory,  was  most  ignominiously  defeated. 

—  One  Year's  Railway  Accidents. — Captain  Tyler,  in  his 
general  report  on  railway  accidents  in  1873,  states  that  altogether 
247  casualties  formed  the  subject  of  inquiry  during  the  twelve 
months.  The  total  number  of  passenger  journeys  having  been 
455,272,000,  the  proportion  of  passengers  killed  was,  in  roimd 
numbers,  1  to  2,845,450,  and  of  passengers  injured  1  to  260,155; 
and  the  proportions  of  passengers  killed  and  injured  from  causes 
beyond  their  own  control  were  respectively  1  in  11,381,800  and  1 
in  299,127.  This  was  a  decrease  on  the  average  of  the  nimiber 
killed  and  an  increase  of  the  number  injured  from  causes  beyond 
their  own  control  in  the  previous  tliree  jears,  in  which  the  propor- 
tions were  1  to  11,123,931  killed,  and  1  to  357,000  injured.  Of 
the  officers  and  servants  of  railway  companies  there  were  in  pro- 
portion to  the  total  number  employed — say  250,000 — killed  from 
all  causes  1  out  of  323,  and  injured  1  out  of  213;  but  accidents 
to  servants  do  not  appear  in  many  cases  even  now  to  have  been 
reported  by  certain  of  the  railway  companies;  and  their. numbers 
would,  if  the  whole  truth  could  be  ascertained,  be  considerably 
increased. 

31.  The  Goodwood  Meeting,  which  occupied  the  last  week  of 
this  month,  was  singularly  barren  of  interest.  The  withdrawals  of 
King  Lud,  Boiard,  and  Flageolet  rendered  the  Cup  fer  less  im- 
portant than  usual,. and,  as  Organist  fell  lame  in  the  course  of  the 
race,  the  finish  was  left  to  Doncaster  and  Kaiser.  The  former  was 
conceding  7  lb. ;  but  though  he  ran  a  little  shiftily  at  the  finish, 
he  won  pretty  cleverly  b}'  a  neck,  afibrding  one  more  proof  that 
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Kaiser  is  an  overrated  horse,  and  does  not  really  care  for  a  strongly 
run  race  over  a  long  course.  M.  Lefevre's  Mirliflor,  improving 
greatly  on  his  Ascot  form,  secured  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes, 
which  was  worth  2,200^.,  and,  thanks  to  a  magnificent  piece  of 
riding  by  Fordham,  Trombone  (9  st.  6  lb.)  just  beat  Modena 
(8  at,  7  lb.)  and  a  large  field  for  the  Chichester  Stakes. 

—  The  Loss  of  the  "British  Admiral." — News  has  been 
received  at  Plymouth  of  the  loss  of  the  "  British  Admiral,"  a  new 
iron  steamer,  bound  from  Liverpool  to  Australia.     She  was  on  her 
first  voyage,  and  had  on  board  eighty  passengers  and  crew.     Some 
time  after  leaving  Liverpool  she  lost  her  masts  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  had  to  return  to  port  for  new  ones.     On  her  second 
attempt  she  was  struck  by  a  heavy  sea,  which  damaged  her  chro- 
nometer and  compasses.     She  failed  to  make  a  land-fall  off  Cape 
Otway  Light  on  May  23,  and  struck  on  the  fatal  reefs  of  King's 
Island,  Bass's  Strait.     An  eflFort  was  made  to  wear  ship,  but  she 
only  fell  broadside  on  the  rocks.     At  about  three  a.m.  forty-nine 
passengers,  awakened  from  sleep,  rushed  on  deck  to  find  the  ship 
crashing  against  the  granite  rocks,  and  every  sea  making  a  clean 
breach  over  her.     One  small  boat  was  all  that  could  be  launched, 
and  in  this  the  second  mate,  four  seamen,  and  three  passengers 
put  off.     All  the  other  boats  were  smashed  by  falling  spars,  and 
the  rest  of  the  passengers,  who  had  congregated  by  the  mizen, 
went  down  with  the  ship  into  deep  water  within  a  few  minutes. 
The  boat  capsized  in  the  breakers,  and  only  three  of  the  party 
managed  to  regain  her.     Mr.  Nicliolson,  son  of  an  ex-Premier  of 
Victoria,  who  had  been  to  England  for  his  health,  was  among  those 
lost.     He  might  have  been  saved,  but  he  lost  his  life  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  save  two  little  children  from  the  floating  wreckage. 
The  third  mate,  startled  from  a  sick  bed,  went  down  with  the  ship, 
and  on  coming  to  the  surface  seized  a  plank,  on  which  he  reached 
the  shore,  and  was  the  only  officer  saved.     The  other  survivors 
were  Mr.  O'Grady,  saloon  passenger ;  D.  Keys,  J.  Jones,  and  J. 
Harold,  steerage  passengers ;  Maggard,  Baker,  and  Davidson,  sea- 
men.    At  daylight  they  managed  to  make  a  tent  out  of  some 
wreckage,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  some  provisions  and 
spirits  washed  ashore.     They  remained  on  the  island,  after  being 
found  by  another  seaman  named  Coningham,  who  had  escaped 
on  a  flioating  spar,  until  the  "  Kangaroo "  ketch  took  them  off. 
During  the  interval  they  found  and  buried  all  the  bodies  that 
had  been  washed  ashore.      They  were  landed  at  Melbourne  on 

June  1. 

—  A  Melancholy  Case  of  Drowning  took  place  to-day.  Mr. 
Charles  Edward  Emery,  a  young  artist  on  the  Illustrated  London 
NewSj  was  travelling  on  a  "  Citizen  "  steamboat  on  the  Thames, 
and  when  just  opposite  Pimlico  Pier  observed  a  boy  fall  off  the 
Embankment  into  the  water.  He  being  a  good  swimmer  almost 
immediately  buttoned  his  coat  and  jumped  into  the  water  to  endea- 
vour to  save  the  boy ;  but,  a  swift  tide  running  at  the  time,  he 
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drifted  away,  and  within  a  few  minutes  afterwards  was  observed  to 
sink.  A  servant  on  board  the  steamer,  named  Levitt,  jumped  on 
to  the  shore,  and  by  catching  hold  of  the  pier  the  boy  managed  to 
lay  hold  of  his  legs,  and  was  successfully  rescued ;  but  the  imfor- 
tunate  gentleman  was  seen  no  more  till  half-past  eight  in  the 
evening,  when  his  body  was  dragged  ashore  within  twenty  yards 
of  the  spot  where  he  jumped  in. 


AUGUST. 

3.  Base-Ball. — The  two  teams  of  American  base-ball  players 
— the  Boston  and  Athletic — who  have  come  to  England  to  give 
exhibitions  of  the  national  game  of  their  country,  made  their 
first  appearance  in  London  to-day  at  Lord's  Ground.  There 
was  a  fair  "  ring  "  at  the  commencement,  and  during  the  afternoon 
some  4,000  spectators  were  present,  the  day  being  beautifully  fine. 
The  game  is  so  entirely  unknown  in  this  coimtry  that  it  will  doubts 
less  be  some  time  before  the  various  points  are  fairly  understood 
and  appreciated.  It  is  played  by  nine  players  on  each  side,  is  a 
game  particularly  rapid  in  its  changes,  and  is  replete  with  excite- 
ment from  first  to  last,  all  the  members  being  kept  constantly 
employed.  As  at  cricket  the  one  side  bats  and  the  other  takes  the 
field ;  but  beyond  that  there  is  little  or  no  resemblance  between 
the  two  games. 

4.  Ministers  at  Greenwich. — The  Ministerial  fish  dinner, 
whicli  took  place  at  the  Ship  Hotel,  Greenwich,  was  taken  advan- 
tajTje  of  by  the  leading  Conservatives  of  the  borough  to  give  the 
Ministers  a  popular  ovation.  The  High  Street  was  decorated  with 
flags ;  and  the  town,  under  the  influence  of  this  unwonted  bunting, 
assumed  quite  a  holiday  appearance,  the  space  in  front  of  the  Ship, 
near  the  pier,  being  occupied  by  an  eager  and  expectant  crowd. 
The  fact  of  Ministers,  at  the  end  of  their  first  session,  coming  in 
person  to  their  great  rival's  borough,  and  reviving  a  custom  which 
had  become  quite  a  local  institution,  was  evidently  considered,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  local  quidnuncs,  as  an  act  which  quite  took  the 
wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  Liberals. 

6.  The  Exeter  Reredos. — An  elaborate  judgment  in  the 
Exeter  reredos  case  was  to-day  delivered  by  the  Dean  of  Arches, 
Sir  Robert  Phillimore.  The  decision  appealed  against  was  that 
the  reredos  be  removed  and  the  stone  screen  be  replaced.  The  Dean 
of  Arches  reversed  this  decision.  Taking  up  the  points  which  had 
been  urged,  he  held  that  the  dean  and  chapter  of  a  cathedral  did 
not  require  a  faculty  to  erect  a  reredos,  that  the  bishop  had  no 
power  to  order  its  removal,  and  that  if  he  had  the  power  it  ought 
not  to  be  exercised,  because  the  images  were  no  more  objectionable 
than  was  the  crucifixion  placed  over  the  choir.  The  reredos  will 
therefore  remain,  unless  the  decision  should  be  reversed  on  appeal 
to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
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8.  The  Artillery  Volunteers  at  Shoeburtness. — The  prizes 
won  by  the  Volunteer  Artillerists  at  Shoeburyness  were  distributed 
by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  Before  the  breaking  up  of  the  camp  an 
order  was  issued  by  Colonel  Godby,  the  commandant,  who  stated  that 
lie  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  conveying  to  all  present  his  unqua- 
lified satisfaction  with  the  steady  and  soldierlike  bearing  of  all 
ranks,  and  also  with  the  great  zeal  and  attention  shown  by  them 
while  at  drill  during  the  meeting.  He  added  that  the  force  while 
at  Shoeburyness  had  fully  maintained  the  high  reputation  which 
it  had  deservedly  acquired  for  discipline  and  regularity.  The  scene 
of  the  presentation  was  a  very  interesting  one.  The  men  were 
drawn  up  in  review  order,  and  the  grand  stand,  erected  in  a  few 
hours  by  the  Royal  Artillery  men,  was  lively  with  flags.  Sir  Gar- 
net inspected  the  ranks,  after  which  the  four  brigades  marched  by 
in  companies,  headed  by  the  3rd  Middlesex  band,  all  the  ranks  in 
inarching  order  ready  to  return.  Speeches  were  made,  the  first 
by  Colonel  Harcourt,  President  of  the  Association,  expressing  his 
wish  that  the  War  OflBce  would  afford  facilities  for  a  double  divi- 
sion next  year  extending  over  a  fortnight — one  division  one  week, 
the  other  the  next.  Colonel  Fisher  having  borne  testimony  to  the 
excellent  discipline  and  energy  of  the  volunteers,  the  men  were 
told  to  stand  at  ease,  the  winning  detachments  being  marched 
down  in  succession  to  the  front  of  the  platform,  and  the  men  step- 
ping in  succession  upon  the  dais,  and  receiving  the  trophies  of  their 
skill  from  the  hands  of  Sir  Garnet. 

— ►  A  Submarine  Tunnel. — The  project  to  construct  a  tunnel 
between  France  and  England  is  assuming  a  practical  phase.  The 
capitalists  and  engineers  embarked  in  this  gigantic  enterprise 
demand  a  concession  of  thirty  years  instead  of  ninety-nine,  usually 
accorded  to  railway  companies,  and  ask  for  neither  guarantee  nor 
grant.  Further,  they  are  ready  to  advance  a  sum  of  four  millions 
for  preliminary  investigations.  The  project  in  question  consists 
in  the  immerging  of  a  duct  on  the  English  and  French  coasts,  and 
the  boring  of  two  long  galleries  from  each  side.  Of  the  result  of 
the  enterprise  (says  the  Journal  de  Calais)  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  sold  of  the  enterprise — with  MM.  Michel  Chevalier,  J^^on 
Say,  and  Rothschild — is  M.  Lavalley,  an  engineer,  who  has  sur- 
mounted the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  construction  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  without  whom  that  gigantic  enterprise  could  not  have 
been  accomplished.  M.  Lavalley  estimates  the  cost  of  the  work 
at  150,000,000  fr. ;  the  English  engineers  think  it  will  amount  to 
25O,O0n0,OOO  fr.  He  suggests  that  this  work  should  be  done  partly 
by  France  and  partly  hy  England,  and  that  to  induce  the  two 
countries  to  press  on  this  undertaking  energetically  there  should 
be  a  bonus  for  the  one  which  works  the  fastest. 

12.  Disastrous  Railway  Accident.— One  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive railway  accidents  ever  known  in  South  Wales  has  happened  at 
Bargoed  station,  on  the  Rhymney  Railway.  At  Bargoed  there  is  a 
junction  with  the  Brecon  and  Merthyr  Railway,  which  runs  by  a  very 
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heavy  gradient  through  a  valley  so  narrow  as  to  be  a  mere  gorge  for 
some  distance.     There  are  some  large  collieries  oil  the  line,  some 
of  them  belonging  to  the  Dowlais  Iron  Company.     The  Rhynmey 
Railway  Company  have  running  powers  over  the  line  as  far  as  Dow- 
lais Iron  Works.    A  mineral  train  of  forty  ten-ton  waggons,  laden 
with  coal,  w:is  Uikeu  out  of  the  siding  of  the  Dowlais  Iron  Com- 
pany's Vochriew  Colliery,  drawn  by  one  powerful  tank  engine,  and 
with  an  ordinary  brake-van  at  the  tail.    A  drizzling  rain  had  come 
on,  which  made  the  rails  slippery,  so  that  the  brakes  would  not  act 
with  any  effect.     The  speed  increased  with  such  rapidity  that  it 
soon  became  evident  the  train  was  running  wild,  and  the  biake 
whistles  were  sounded  for  the  alarm  of  everything  ahead.    The 
distance  between  Deri  station  and  the  Bargoed  junction,  three 
miles,  was  traversed  in  a  few  seconds  over  two  minutes.  The  curves 
on  this  part  of  the  line  are  very  sharp,  and  nothing  but  the  tre- 
mendous weight  of  the  train  travelling  at  such  a  speed  kept  the 
waggons  on  the  line.     When  the  runaway  arrived  at  the  junction 
road,  an  engine,  which  had  several  detached  waggons  behind  it,  was 
taking  water  at  a  tank  on  the  down  main  line,  and  into  this  loco- 
motive the  coal  train  dashed  with  indescribable  force.     The  sta- 
tionary engine  Was  literally  lifted  off  its  wheels  and  pitched  in 
exactly  the  same  position  into  the  ravine  100  feet  below,  while  the 
engine  of  the  runaway  train  rolled  over  with  the  shock  and  came 
to  a  stop  on  the  side  of  the  embankment,  lying  on  its  back.     The 
waggons  were  crushed  into  one  undistinguishable  heap  of  broken 
iron  and  wood  and  coal,  many  of  them  being  totally  destroyed, 
while  scarcely  one  of  them  escaped  material  injury.     The  driver 
and  fireman  were  killed  instantly,  their  remains  being  afterwards 
recovered  from  the  wreck  in  a  dreadful  condition.    The  brakesman 
laid  himself  fiat  upon  one  of  the  trucks  of  coal,  and  was  mixed  up 
in  the  general  wreck  of  coal  and  trucks,  from  which,  however,  he 
escaped  most  providentially  without  greater  injury  than  a  few 
concussions.    The  guard  had  previously,  on  finding  the  train  could 
not  be  stopped,  detached  his  van,  and  so  saved  himself.  The  driver 
and  fireman  of  the  watering  engine  had  only  just  time  to  save 
themselves  by  jumping  from  their  places ;  and  the  detached  trucks, 
started  by  the  collision,  ran  several  miles  down  the  main  line,  be- 
fore they  could  be  stopped,  having  been  finally  thrown  off  the  rails 
at  Hengoed.     The  damage  done  to  locomotive  and  rolling  stock 
is  enormous.    Had  the  runaway  train  been  a  few  minutes  earlier  it 
would  have  come  into  collision  with  a  Rhymney  passenger  train. 

—  A  CuKious  Lawsuit  has  been  tried  at  the  Bristol  Assizes. 
A  gentleman  residing  at  Falmouth  brought  an  action  against  the 
medical  superintendent  of  a  lunatic  asyliun  near  Exeter.  The 
plaintiff  went  mad  through  being  crossed  in  a  love  affair,  and  was 
confined  in  the  defendant's  asylum.  While  there  he  jumped  out 
of  a  window,  and  the  shock,  while  restoring  his  reason,  brought  on 
paralysis.  It  was  held  that  the  defendant  had  not  been  guilty  of 
negligence,  and  the  plaintiff  was  nonuited. 
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—  A  Ladies'  Cbickst  Match. — A  few  days  ago  a  match  at 
cricket  was  played  between  eleven  ladies  of  the  parish  of  Nash  and 
a  similar  team,  of  ladies  of  the  parish  of  Great  Harwood,  Bucks,  the 
match  causing  unusual  curiosity  and  excitement.  The  Nash  ladies 
scored  115  runs  in  one  innings  against  86  scored  by  the  ladies  of 
Great  Harwood  in  two  innings.  Mrs.  T,  B.  Harrup,  on  the  Nash 
side,  batted  in  excellent  form,  and,  hitting  out  a  la  "  W.  Gr.,"  con- 
tributed the  tall  score  of  61  nms. 

13. -The  Pbince  of  Wales  at  Plymouth. — The  handsome 
Guildhall  which  has  just  been  completed  at  Plymouth  was  opened 
to-day  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  town  had  made  great  festive 
preparations.  The  streets  were  planted  with  trees,  himg  with 
flagis,  and  spanned  by  triumphal  arches. 

On  arriving  at  the  new  Guildhall  buildings  His  Royal  Highness 
was  shown  over  the  northern  block  or  municipal  oflBces.  Thence 
crossing  to  the  principal  entrance  of  the  southern  block,  he  was 
presented  with  his  roid  of  oflBce,  and  formally  received  as  Lord 
High  Steward  of  the  borough.  An  address  was  read  by  the  Re- 
corder (Mr.  Cole,  Q.C.),  to  which  the  Prince  made  a  suitable  reply. 
Prayer  having  been  oflfered,  the  Mayor  presented  the  Prince  with 
a  beautiful  silver  key,  with  which  he  opened  the  Guildhall  doors. 
The  Prince,  accompanied  by  the  Mayor  and  principal  guests,  re- 
tired to  the  Crown  Court,  which  was  fitted  up  as  a  reception  room. 
The  walls  were  himg  with  valuable  works  of  art  by  ancient  and 
modem  masters.  A  banquet  in  the  large  hall  followed,  attended 
by  nearly  seven  himdred  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  new  buildings  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
They  are  planned  in  two  blocks,  with  an  open  space  between  them 
more  than  100  feet  wide.  The  whole  group  forms  the  most  im- 
portant example  of  modem  Gothic  in  the  West  of  England,  It  is 
in  the  Early  Pointed  style.  The  wings  are  treated  in  broad  and 
simple  masses,  leading  up  to  central  features  of  striking  richness- 
and  dignity.  The  chief  building  material  is  the  blue-grey  local 
limestone  or  marble,  the  plinths  being  granite,  and  the  dressings 
of  Portland  stone.  Polished  serpentine  and  granite  and  the  fine- 
grained Mansfield  sandstone  are  also  introduced  in  portions  of 
the  exterior. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Freemasons  of  Devon  and  Cornwall 
held  a  United  Grand  Lodge  of  the  two  provinces  to  give  the  Prince 
a  welcome  upon  his  first  masonic  appearance  among  them.  Nearly 
3,000  brethren  assembled,  wearing  craft  clothing  and  Royal  Arch 
jewels.  They  marched  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  town 
to  the  Guildhall,  where  the  lodge  was  opened  in  ancient  forms. 
The  Prince,  on  entering  the  hall,  took  the  chair,  and  was  saluted 
as  a  P.G.M.  of  England.  The  brethren  then  sang  "  God  Bless  the 
Prince  of  Wales,"  and  followed  this  by  enthusiastic  cheering.  The 
Earl  of  Mount-Edgecimibe  read  the  address  of  welcome  on  behalf 
of  the  Provincial  Grand  Masters,  grand  oflScers,  and  brethren  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall.     The  Prince,  in  his  reply,  touched  with 
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much  feeling  upon  the  subject  of  his  recovery  from  a  severe  and 
dangerous  illness,  to  which  their  address  had  referred. 

15.  Presentation  op  Colours. — New  colours  were  presented 
to-day  to  the  106th  Bombay  Light  Infantry,  in  the  drill-ground 
at  Parkhurst  near  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  by  Her  Imperial  High- 
ness the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany.  The  ground  was  kept  by 
the  101st  Royal  Bengal  Fusiliers,  and  a  guard  of  honour  of  100 
men  from  the  same  regiment,  with  the  Queen's  colours  and  the 
band,  was  stationed  at  the  entrance  to  receive  the  Crown  Princess 
and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  on  their  arrival.  The  latter 
wore  the  silver  helmet,  surmoimted  with  a  black  and  white  feather 
plume,  and  the  white  uniform  of  the  cuirassier  regiment  which  he 
commands.  The  colours  were  handed  to  the  Princess,  who  gave 
them  to  Lieutenants  Boyle  and  Jarvis,  the  two  officers  kneeling  to 
receive  them,  and  said  :  ^^  Officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
men  of  the  106th — It  is  not  only  a  pleasure  but  an  honour  to  me 
to  take  part  in  the  ceremony  which  has  caused  your  assembly  here 
to-day.  I  feel  much  gratification  in  having  been  asked  to  give 
new  coloiu-s  to  a  brave  regiment  which  has  served  its  country  well 
in  India  and  in  Persia.  May  new  laurels  be  won  under  these 
colours  wherever  they  may  be  carried,  and  may  they  lead  you  to 
victory  whenever  our  beloved  Sovereign's  honour  and  the  safety  of 
the  country  require  it ! "  In  the  afternoon  the  r^^iment  marched 
into  Newport  and  deposited  the  old  colours  in  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Thomas  with  the  usual  formalities. 

The  regimental  colour  bears  on  its  tattered  folds  the  names 
**  Persia,"  "  Bushire,"  and  "  Kooshab.**  It  disembarked  at  Ports- 
mouth from  India  in  January  last. 

Eegattas. — The  regatta  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club  ended 
to-day  in  pleasanter  weather  than  the  visitors  to  Ryde  enjoyed  in 
the  middle  of  the  week.  The  Conmiodore's  Cup,  presented  by 
the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  was  won  by  the  "  St.  Ursula"  schooner. 

The  Royal  Albert  Yacht  Club  Regatta  took  place  at  Southsea. 
The  chief  prize  was  the  Albert  Cup,  value  lOOZ.,  for  which  the 
"  Kriemhilda,"  "  Oimara,"  and  "  Arrow"  started.  The  "  Oimara" 
gave  up  before  the  end  of  the  contest,  and  the  "  Kriemhilda"  se- 
cured an  easy  victory.  A  race  for  yawls  fell  to  the  ^  Florinda," 
and  the  same  vessel  carried  off  the  chief  town  cup  on  Tuesday,  the 
"  Neva"  and  "  Sea  Belle"  winning  the  second  and  third  prises  re- 
spectively. The  "  Odetta"  won  the  thirty  guinea  cup  given  by  Mr. 
Ashbury  for  yachts  which  had  never  won  a  prize,  the  "  Vanessa" 
the  twenty-five  guinea  prize,  and  the  "  Wave"  the  lOf.  gold  cup. 

An  incident  that  caused  a  momentary  alarm  occurred  at  Cowes 
during  the  Regatta  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron.  In  the  race 
for  the  Queen's  Cup  two  of  the  competing  yachts  were  the  "  Kriem- 
hilda," a  cutter  of  105  tons,  belonging  to  Count  Batthyany,  and 
the  schooner  **  Shark,"  of  201  tons,  owned  by  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land. Coimt  Batthyany's  yacht,  which  had  the  Prince  of  Wales 
on  board,  in  passing  roimd  the  Nab  lightship  luffed  right  under 
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the  schooner's  bow.  The  helm  of  the  "  Shark"  was  put  hard  down, 
but  as  her  mainsheet  had  been  let  go  she  did  not  at  once  answer 
the  helm.  She  thus  crashed  into  the  port  bow  of  the  "  Kriem- 
hilda,"  smashing  the  bulwarks,  tearing  down  part  of  the  cross-trees, 
and  making  the  smaller  vessel  heel  over  so  much  as  to  put  the  lee 
aide  x>f  her  deck  under  water.  The  Prince,  with  Count  Munster, 
fftoodon  deck,  wrapped  in  an  oilskin  overcoat.  His  Royal  High- 
ness took  the  matter  very  coolly.  The  yachts  soon  got  clear,  but 
the  **  Kriemhilda"  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  race. 

The  Thames  Regatta,  for  professionals,  took  place  on  the  15th 
and  17th ;  but,  though  the  course  had  been  shortened,  all  races 
being  rowed  from  Putney  to  Hammersmith,  the  entries  were 
scarcely  so  niunerous  as  usual.  The  rule  which  barred  any  amal- 
gamation of  north  and  south  completely  spoilt  the  famous  Tyne 
four,  as  Sadler  was  unable  to  row,  and  the  Thames  scored  a  very 
easy  victory  both  in  the  fours  and  pairs. 

The  Abyssinian  Cross. — The  Grand  Cross  of  the  Abyssinian 
Order  of  Solomon's  Seal  and  the  Holy  Cross  has  been  sent  by  King 
John  of  Ethiopia  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
cross,  which  is  of  pure  gold  from  Senaar,  was  made  expressly  for 
the  Prince  by  order  of  King  John,  who  will  perhaps  be  better  re- 
membered as  our  former  ally.  Prince  Kassai,  of  Tigre.  He  met 
Greneral  Sir  Robert  Napier  on  his  return  from  Magdala,  and  they 
exchanged  diplomatic  compliments.  The  ornament  is  composed 
of  the  double  triangle  or  device  of  Solomon's  seal,  inscribed  with 
the  name  and  titles  of  King  John,  and  of  the  Coptic  cross,  in 
filigree,  adorned  with  a  fine  emerald  and  four  rubies.  It  is  thus 
emblematic  of  the  traditional  Jewish  origin  of  the  Ethiopian  em- 
pire, and  of  its  subsequent  conversion  to  Christianity.  The  whole 
is  surmounted  by  the  ancient  imperial  crown  of  Ethiopia,  such  as 
it  is  represented  in  the  portraits  of  the  kings  of  the  old  Ethiopian 
empire,  in  the  ancient  cliurch  at  Gondar.  This  cross  has  been 
brought  to  England  by  Baron  de  Cosson,  a  gentleman  of  French 
family,  but  an  Englishman  by  birth,  who  spent  last  year  shooting 
in  Abyssinia,  and  passed  several  weeks  with  King  John,  in  his 
camp  at  Ambatchara,  near  Lake  Tsana. 

16.  An  Alarming  Conflagration  took  place  to-day  at  Market 
Harborough  in  Leicestershire,  commencing  in  a  thatched  stack  of 
bark  in  a  large  tan  yard,  situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  yard  contained  several  thousand  tons  of  tanning  bark,  and  the 
burning  embers,  aided  by  a  strong  south-westerly  wind,  were  car- 
ried over  the  town  in  different  directions,  and  falling  on  to  the 
thatched  roofs,  which  are  very  numerous  in  the  town,  set  fire  to  it 
in  nine  different  places.  The  local  volunteer  fire  brigade,  which 
possesses  three  engines,  being  overpowered  by  the  numerous  out- 
breaks, the  aid  of  the  Leicester  fire  engines  was  sought,  but 
pending  their  arrival  the  inhabitants,  by  the  application  of  an 
almost  innumerable  number  of  wet  blankets  and  buckets  of  water 
to  the  thatched  roofs,  and  the  more  complete  unroofing  of  some 
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premises,  succeeded  in  eflfectually  putting  out  the  distant  fires. 
The  tan  yard  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  about  nine  buildings 
situated  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  town  were  seriously  damaged. 

17.  The  King  of  Denhabk:  and  his. son  Prince  Waldemar  have 
paid  a  visit  to  Leith,  arriving  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  in  the  frigate 
"  Fylland.'*  Landing  at  the  Victoria  Dock  jetty,  the  King  and 
the  Prince  proceeded  in  an  ordinary  cab  to  the  Douglas  Hotel, 
where  they  were  met  by  the  Princess  of  Wales.  At  noon  the  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh  was  presented  to  His  Majesty,  whom  he  wel- 
comed to  the  city  on  behalf  of  the  corporation.  His  lordship  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  a  deputation  from  the  magistrates  should 
have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  His  Majesty  an  address  of  con- 
gratulation and  welcome  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Edinbiu-gh. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  King's  visit  he  was  accompanied  back  to 
Copenhagen  by  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

18.  Plaque  of  Ants. — The  papers  contain  several  reports  from 
the  suburbs  of  London  of  a  visitation  of  vast  armies  of  ants,  both 
winged  and  wingless.     An  Ealing  correspondent  saw  the  winged 
ants  coming  up  through  holes  in  the  earth  in  company  with  the 
wingless  ants.  At  Eltham  and  Bexley  Heath  they  formed  large  dark 
patches  on  the  lawns.     In  the  King's  Road,  Peckham,the  railings 
and  stone  copings  were  literally  covered  with  ants,  red  and  black. 
One  correspondent  states  that  the  ants  are  migrating,  and  that  as 
soon  as  the  winged  ants  have  found  a  home  their  wings  will  drop 
ofiF.     A  Forest  Hill  correspondent,  who  says  he  has  noticed  in  pre- 
vious years  the  same  movement  about  this  period  of  the  season, 
conjectures  that  the  winged  ants  are  being  driven  out  by  the  more 
active  and  useful  members  of  the  community ;  he  has  seen  on  one 
particular  day  his  lawn  almost  alive  with  the  ^nged  ants.     Mr. 
Almaric  Rumsey  saw  them  at  Wimbledon  station,  and  on  arriving 
in  London  found  another  swarm  on  Waterloo  Bridge.     He  went  by 
the  Underground  Railway  to  South  Kensington,  and  while  walking 
to  the  RedclifiFe  Estate  foimd  the  ants  in  swarms  upon  the  pavcj- 
ment.     He  satisfied  himself  that  the  winged  and  unwinged  crea- 
tures were  the  same  insects,  differing  in  nothing  else.     He  thinks 
they  entered  the  metropolis  from  a  northerly  direction,  but  they 
seem  to  have  been  nowhere  more  plentiful  than  on  the  south-east 
side  of  the  Thames. 

19.  The  National  Eisteddfod  of  Wales  had  its  meeting  at  Ban- 
gor this  year,  and  attracted  an  immense  and  enthusiastic  audience. 
The  Bishop  of  Bangor,  who  presided,  claimed  for  Wales  that,  con- 
sidering her  size,  she  had  a  fair  share  in  the  highest  judicial  and 
political  posts  of  the  empire.  He  pointed  out  that  the  great  pri- 
mary objects  of  these  national  Welsh  gatherings  were  the  promotion 
of  the  industry  of  the  country  and  the  elevation  of  the  cha- 
racter of  its  people.  They  were  not  held  in  order  that  people  might 
praise  and  compliment  one  another,  but  to  give  a  liberal  and  ready 
encouragement  to  the  love  of  progress  which  was  visible  in  the 
Welsh,  and  to  encourage  as  far  as  possible  everything  which  woiild 
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tend  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  improvement  of  the  country.  A 
Welsh  oration  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Morgan  Lloyd,  M.P.  for  the 
Anglesea  Boroughs.  The  principal  feature  of  the  day  was  the 
ehoial  competition  for  a  prize  of  forty  guineas  and  a  gold  medal. 
These  were  won  by  the  Carnarvon  Philharmonic  Society. 

—  The  PsGDiiiAB  People. — A  man  named  Thomas  Hines^  be- 
longing to  the  sect  called  "Peculiar  People,"  whose  tenets  forbid 
them  to  call  in  medical  aid  in  sickness,  was  tried  before  Baron 
Pigott  for  a  misdemeanour  in  having  contributed  to  the  death  of 
his  child  by  n^lecting  to  provide  it  with  proper  food  and  medical 
attendance.  The  child  died  of  inflammation,  and  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  surgeon  who  made  a  post  mortem  examination  that  he 
might  have  saved  its  life  if  he  had  been  called  in.  Baron  Pigott 
ruled  that,  however  mistaken  the  parent  might  have  been  in  his 
conduct,  there  was  nothing  like  intentional  or  culpable  neglect  of 
duty  in  it,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  case  to  go  to 
the  jury.     A  verdict  of  "  Not  guilty  "  was  accordingly  returned. 

22.  Fatal  Bathing  Accident. — Mr.  Clowes,  a  master  of  the 
City  of  London  School,  was  drowned  to-day  while  bathing  at 
Whitby.  Mr.  Clowes  and  a  yoimg  man  who  was  bathing  with  him 
were  both  fair  swimmers,  but  having  got  into  a  strong  current,  and 
their  strength  beginning  to  fail,  they  cried  for  help,  but  the  noise 
of  the  somewhat  heavy  breakers  prevented  their  voices  being 
heard.  One  of  them  was  seen  to  be  "  splashing  about ; "  but  this 
was  looked  on  as  an  extra  bit  of  exercise,  and  there  seemed  nothing 
unusual  till  Mr.  Clowes  sank  and  his  companion  was  seen  on  his 
feet  struggling  for  the  shore.  A  gentleman  ran  for  a  boat,  but  it 
was  half  an  hour  before  one  could  be  brought  to  the  spot,  and  then 
the  body  could  not  be  foimd. 

24.  Death  on  Snowdon. — The  City  of  London  School  has  lost 
another  master  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Wilton  on  Snowdon.  Mr. 
Wilton  started  from  Llanberis  on  the  10th  of  this  month  for  the 
ascent  of  Snowdon,  and  was  heard  no  more  of  till  a  fortnight  later, 
when  his  remains  were  found  in  a  crevasse  on  the  Capel  Curig  side 
of  the  moimtain.  It  is  supposed  that  in  descending  by  the  Capel 
Curig  route  to  Bettwsycoed  he  lost  his  way,  and  so  met  his  death. 

25.  A  Manchester  Tragedy. — An  extraordinary  sensation  has 
been  created  at  Manchester  by  the  occurrence  of  a  dreadful  tra- 
gedy at  one  of  the  clubs  of  the  city,  Mr.  Alexander  McLean,  a 
young  merchant,  went  to  Prince's  Club,  in  Cheapside,  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  and,  in  accordance  with  his  usual  custom,  resorted  to 
the  committee  room  for  the  purpose  of  writing  private  letters. 
Previous  to  his  arrival  Mr.  Herbert  Thomas  Barge,  another  mem- 
ber of  the  club,  and  also  a  young  merchant,  had  called  at  the  club, 
and  in  a  somewhat  excited  manner  asked  the  porter  whether  Mr. 
McLean  was  in.  Mr.  McLean  had  not  been  long  in  the  club  be- 
fore Mr.  Barge  returned,  and,  being  informed  that  the  gentleman 
he  had  asked  for  was  now  in,  went  upstairs.  The  porter  saw  him 
enter  the  room  where  Mr.  McLean  was  alone  writing,  and  before 
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closing  the  door  noticed  the  two  gentlemen  shake  hands.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  he  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  when  he  heard 
three  pistol-shots  in  rapid  succession,  and  on  rushing  back  to  the 
committee-room  he  saw  both  gentlemen  lying  on  the  floor,  and 
blood  streaming  from  their  heads.  The  police  were  at  once  called 
in,  and  medical  aid  was  immediately  sent  for.  Before  the  doctors 
arrived,  however,  both  gentlemen  were  dead.  No  papers  were 
found  on  the  deceased  which  threw  any  light  on  the  occurrence. 
From  the  position  of  the  wounds,  and  the  feet  that  a  six-barrelled 
revolver  was  found  in  the  hand  of  Mr.  Barge,  it  was  evident  that 
he  had  shot  Mr.  McLean  and  then  destroyed  himself.  There  was 
no  one  within  hearing  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  time.  Curiously 
enough  the  only  other  gentleman  in  the  club  at  the  time  was  Mr. 
Barge's  brother.  Mr.  Barge  had  been  recently  married.  From 
the  evidence  given  by  his  brother  on  the  inquest,  it  appeared 
that  the  imfortimate  man  was  of  unsound  mind. 

27.  The  British  Association  Congress,  which  has  been  held 
at  Belfast  during  the  past  week,  was  brought  to  a  successful 
conclusion  to-day  with  a  series  of  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  meeting  has  been  eminently  placid  throughout,  and  unmarked 
by  any  sensational  incident  that  will  make  it  memorable  above  the 
three-and-forty  meetings  that  have  been  held ;  but  a  great  airiount 
of  discussion  outside  was  aroused  by  the  inaugural  address  of  the 
President,  Professor  Tyndall,  for  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  our 
"  Science  "  department.  The  Town  Council  and  public  bodies,  in 
their  corporate  capacities,  did  very  little  to  welcome  the  Associa- 
tion, but  the  inhabitants  made  ample  amends.  The  hospitality 
dispensed  by  private  ladies  and  gentlemen  was  simply  unbounded ; 
and  the  visitors  were  made,  from  first  to  last,  to  feel  themselves 
thoroughly  at  home. 

31.  Alpine  Accidents. — News  has  been  received  at  Leeds  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Garth  Marshall,  of  that  town,  on  Mont 
Blanc,  by  falling  down  a  crevasse  along  with  a  guide.  Mr.  Garth 
Marshall  was  accompanied  by  two  guides  in  the  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc,  when  the  party  fell  down  a  deep  crevasse,  from  which  one 
of  the  guides  was  able  to  extricate  himself.  Mr.  Garth  Marshall 
and  the  other  guide  were  killed  by  the  fall.  On  the  same  day  an 
alarming  accident  happened  near  Pontresina.  A  lady  ascending 
the  Eosegg  glacier  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  some  specimens 
of  the  "  edelweiss,"  the  famous  flower  supposed  to  grow  only  at  a 
height  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
slipped  and  partly  fell  partly  rolled  over  a  precipice,  to  a  depth  oF 
about  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  She  was  rescued  with  diflSculty,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  hotel. 

—  An  Extraordinary  Balloon  Adventuhe  has  just  taken 
place.  M.  Duruof  and  his  wife  had  undertaken  to  ascend  on  the 
31st  at  Calais,  and  the  balloon  was  inflated  and  ready  in  the 
public  square,  when  as  the  wind  was  blowing  directly  to  the  north- 
east— i.e.,  towards  a  tract  of  ocean  where  no  continent  aflForded 
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security  for  an  aeronaut — M.  Duruof  was  strongly  advised  to  post- 
pone his  ascent.     The  mayor  indeed  forbade  it,  and  the  crowd  was 
dispersing,  when  some  roughs  began  jeering  the  aeronaut,  and  de- 
termined him  to  seek  his  doom.     Duruof  said  to  his  wife,  "  Let  us 
know  how  to  die,"  and,  taking  her  by  the  arm,  led  the  way  back  to 
the  public  square.     With  some  difficulty  he  obtained  possession 
of  the  car,  under  pretence  of  making  captive  ascents.    There  were 
but  few  people  about.     He  fitted  the  car  to  the  balloon,  mounted 
into  it,  seated  his  wife  by  his  side,  and  the  two  together  rose  into 
the  darkness  of  the  night.     Hardly  had  they  departed  when  a  cry 
rose  through  the  whole  town  ;  people  rushed  to  the  jetty,  and  were 
just  in  time  to  see  the  balloon  mounting  rapidly  into  space,  and 
journeying  quickly  towards  the  North  Sea.     The  general  emotion 
was  indescribable,  and  more  than  one  of  the  spectators  was  moved 
to  tears.     At  half-past  seven  on  this  gloomy  evening  the  balloon 
was  lost  sight  of  in  the  mists  which  veiled  the  horizon.     The  un- 
fortunate Duruof  and  his  wife  had  with  them  neither  provisions 
nor  any  kind  of  warm  covering.     The  rash  aeronauts  were  given  up 
for  lost,  but  news  came  a  few  days  later  that  they  had  been  picked 
up  in  the  German  Ocean,  and  landed  at  Grimsby,     We  give  some 
extracts  from  M.  Duruof 's  account  of  the  adventure  :  "  At  7.55 
p.m.  the  balloon  went  up  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd,  and 
for  the  space  of  300  metres  went  in  a  northerly  direction.     Our 
course  then  changed  to  the  north-east,  and  shortly  afterwards  we 
saw  the  French  and  English  lighthouses  at  sea,  and  we  seemed  to 
be  going  more  towards  England  than  towards  France.     There  were 
no  vessels  to  be  seen  at  sea,  and  night  was  coming  on.     I  felt  that 
in  that  case  I  should  be  obliged  to  make  a  long  voyage,  and  must 
economise  my  ballast.  At  4  a.m.,  just  before  sunrise,  I  threw  all  the 
light  ballast  out,  and  discovered  that  during  the  night  I  had  been 
driven  in  a  north-easterly  direction.     Not  knowing  the  distance 
I  was  from  the  nearest  land,  and  fearful  of  being  driven  by  another 
current  to  the  northward,  I  resolved  to  try  and  lower  myself  on  to 
a  vessel.     It  is  impossible  to  describe  my  extreme  thirst,  and  my 
poor  wife — ^whom  I  tried  to  console  by  telling  her  that  we  were 
going  in  the  right  direction — did  not  lose  courage.     I  showed  her 
two  vessels  in  the  direction  we  were  falling,  and  I  made  her  un- 
derstand that  we  were  trying  to  get  stopped  by  one  of  them.     Of 
the  eight  bags  of  ballast  I  had  taken  with  me  I  had  only  discharged 
three,  and  I  should  have  been  able,  if  needful,  to  continue  my  jour- 
ney for  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours.     I  noticed  that  the  smallest  of 
the  vessels,  a  fishing-smack,  manoeuvred  and  tried  to  cross  my 
path.     The  sea  was  very  rough  indeed.    Without  any  fear  I  opened 
the  valve,  and  descended  until  the  ropes  were  trailing  in  the  water, 
and  in  an  instant  we  were  past  the  vessel.    The  crew  of  the  smack, 
however,  launched  their  small  boat,  and  two  men  rowed  it  towards 
us.    It  was  then  six  o'clock  ;  and,  seeing  the  good  will  of  the  fisher- 
men to  come  to  help  us,  I  resolved  to  stop  the  speed  of  the  balloon 
by  springing  the  valve  until  the  car  filled  with  water,  and  thus  give 
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more  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  balloon.     However,  when'I 
turned  round  I  could  not  see  the  vessel.     From  time  to  time  tre- 
mendous waves  broke  upon  the  balloon,  covering  us  with  water; 
but  still  the  balloon  resisted,  and  my  fear  then  was  that  the  bal- 
loon might  burst,  in  which  case  we  should  assuredly  have  been  lost. 
At  seven  o'clock  we  again  sighted  the  smack  on  the  horizon,  and 
saw  that  she  was  pursuing  us,  and  we  noticed  that  by  degrees  she 
came  closer  to  us.     The  cold  was  very  severe,  and  our  limbs  were 
becoming  benumbed.     Our  strength  was  failhig  us,  and  the  hope 
of  being  overtaken  by  the  smack  was  the  only  thing  which  gave 
strength  to  our  arms  to  hold  on.   My  wife's  limbs  were  benumbed, 
and  at  each  jerk  of  the  balloon  she  became  weaker  and  weaker 
The  smack  continued  to  approach  us,  and  was  now  within  500 
metres.     I  pointed  it  out  to  my  wife,  and  it  renewed  her  courage. 
What  was  more  tiring  was  being  obliged  ta  hold  her  in  my  arms. 
The  smack  was  then  very  near  us,  and  I  raised  myself  on  the  ropes 
and  saluted  the  crew.     They  saw  us  and  launched  their  boat,  being 
200  metres  ahead  of  us.      The  small  boat  was  manned  by  the 
master  (William  Oxley)  and  the  mate.     They  came  nearer  to  the 
car  and  took  hold  of  the  rope.    At  this  time  their  boat  was  nearly 
sinking,  on  account  of  the  strong  jerks  of  the  balloon ;  but  they 
did  not  lose  courage,  and,  taking  hold  of  my  wife's  hand,  dragged 
her  as  best  they  could  into  their  boat.     I  saw  the  danger  they  were 
in,  and  I  began  to  cut  the  ropes  that  were  following  the  balloon. 
I  had  cut  the  greater  part  of  them  when  I  was  dashed  against  the 
boat,  into  which  I  had  let  myself  fall.     I,  like  my  wife,  lay  helpless 
at  the  bottom  oft  the  boat.     The  men  let  go  the  ropes  of  the  car, 
and  the  balloon  rushed  oflF  at  a  mighty  speed  towards  Norway.  The 
boat  returned  to  the  smack  ;  we  were  put  on  board  and  taken  into 
the  cabin,  and  a  good  fire  did  not  fail  to  bring  us  round.     We  have 
only  to  thank  the  men  for  their  care  and  the  kindness  showed  to 
us  during  the  voyage  to  Grimsby."  M.Duruof's'balloon  was  landed 
some  days  afterwards  at  Hull,  having  been  picked  up  by  a  fishing- 
smack  at  sea,  about  250  miles  from  the  Humber,  and  100  from 
the  Norwegian  coast. — A  medal  and  a  reward  in  money  were  sub- 
sequently given  by  the  French  Government  to  the  captain  and 
mate  of  the  fishing-smack  who  rescued  M.  Duruof  and  his  wife. 

—  Death  from  Soda-water. — A  curious  case  is  reported  from 
Lennoxtown  on  good  authority.  A  lady  in  delicate  health  was 
ordered  to  drink  freely  of  sodarwater.  She  did  so,  and  shortly 
afterwards  manifested  all  the  symptoms  that  would  attach  to  a 
patient  suffering  from  the  effects  of  poisoning.  Suspicion  even- 
tually fell  on  the  soda-water.  A  bottle  vras  sent  for  analysis  to  Dr. 
Wallace,  Glasgow,  with  the  result  that  the  aerated  liquid  was  found 
to  contain  lead  in  the  proportion  of  nine-tenths  of  a  grain  in  a 
gallon.  The  effect  of  that  is  stated  in  the  following  seiitence  in 
Dr.  Wallace's  report :  "  Ordinary  drinking  water  is  considered  dan- 
gerous if  it  contains  one-tenth- of  a  grain  of  lead  per  gallon,  and 
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some  authorities  consider  even  one- twentieth  of  a  grain  deleterious 
to  the  health  if  the  water  is  used  continuously  for  a  series  of  weeks 
or  months.**  .  In  the  case  referred  to,  the  patient  drank  this  soda- 
water  to  the  extent  of  six  or  seven  bottles  daily,  swallowing  in  tlie 
same  time  no  less  than  three-eighths  of  a  grain  of  lead. 


SEPTEMBER. 

2.  Lord  Ripon  and  the  Freemasons. — At  a  Grand  Lodge  of 
Freemasons  of  England,  held  at  the  Hall  in  Great  Queen  Street 
on  Wednesday  night,  the  Grand  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the 
Marquis  of  Bipon,  Grand  Master,  stating  that  the  writer  found 
himself  no  longer  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office,  and 
must  therefore  resign  it.  Upon  the  motion  of  the  Grand  Regis- 
trar, it  was  agreed  to  accept,  with  regret,  the  resignation  of  his 
lordship ;  and  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Deputy  Grand 
Master,  which  pointed  out  that  the  government  of  the  craft  would 
now  devolve  on  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Past  Grand  Master,  hav- 
ing been  read,  a  deputation  was  appointed  to  invite  His  Royal 
Highness  to  act  as  Grand  Master  imtil  a  new  election  should  take 
place.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  Prince  was  formally  elected 
Grand  Master.  The  Marquis  of  Ripon's  retirement  was  occasioned 
by  his  conversion  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  an  announcement  which 
caused  great  astonishment  and  commotion  in  political  and  aristo- 
cratic circles. 

5.  A  Serious  Railway  Collision  occurred  near  Preston  to- 
day. A  goods  train  was  standing  on  the  main  line  at  Maudlands, 
near  Preston,  and  this  had  brought  to  a  standstill  a  special  train 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  empty  carriages,  on  the  way  from  Blackpool  to 
Manchester.  While  these  trains  were  blocking  the  way,  a  return 
excursion  train  came  up  from  Blackpool,  on  the  way  to  East  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire,  and  at  a  brisk  speed  dashed  into  the  empty 
train.  The  shock  is  described  as  terrible ;  the  brake-van  and  car- 
riage at  the  end  of  that  train  were  smashed,  and  the  engine  of  the 
excursion  train,  which  consisted  of  seven  or  eight  carriages,  had 
the  buflfers  and  funnel  broken  and  front  part  damaged.  Fifteen 
passengers  in  the  excursion  train  were  more  or  less  injured,  and 
all  received  a  very  severe  shaking.  The  explanation  given  of  the 
cause  of  the  accident  is  that  the  distance  signal  was  down,  and  that 
the  "  home"  signal  is  indistinctly  seen  at  that  part  of  the  line. 

6.  A  Public  Funeral  took  place  on  the  6th  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  The  body  of  John  Henry  Foley,  the  sculptor,  who 
died  last  week  at  Hampstead,  was  conveyed  thence  to  Burlington 
House,  where  the  members  and  associates  of  the  Royal  Academy 
formed  a  small  and  unassuming  procession  to  follow  it  to  St. 
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Pa  Ill's.  After  the  service  had  been  simply  performed,  without 
music,  by  the  Cathedral  clergy,  the  coflSn  was  lowered  into  the 
crypt. 

10.  The  Work  of  the  London    School  Board. — A  School 
Board  school  has  been  opened  at  St.  James  Street,  Camberwell, 
by  Sir  Charles  Reed,  the  Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board. 
It  will  accommodate  590  children,  and  cost,  including  the  site, 
7,186L     Sir  Charles  Reed  opened  another  school,  on  the  following 
day,  at  Tottenham  Road,  Kingsland,  which  will  accommodate  726 
children,  at  a  cost,  including  site,  of  12,300?.     At  the  opening  of 
the  Camberwell  school.  Sir  Charles  gave  an  account  of  the  work 
of  the  London  School  Board,  and  replied  to  some  of  the  criticisms 
which  have  been  passed  upon  it.     He  was  ready,  he  said,  to  prove 
with  mathematical  accuracy  that  in  every  school  the  Board  had 
built,  after  full  consideration,  two  points  had  been  aflBrmatively 
proved — the  presence  of  the  children  and  the  needs  of  the  district. 
He  calculated  that  the  cost  of  the  schools  amounted  to  between 
III.  and  121.  per  head  of*  the  children  educated  in  tliem ;  a  lower 
proportion  than  that  expended  on  *  the  schools  in  Manchester  and 
SheflBeld.     The  Board   had   in  this  district  twenty-one  visitors, 
who  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  going  from  house  to  house 
where  children  were  living,  and  if  the  children  were  not  going  to 
school,  to  find  the  cause,  and  to  try  and  induce  the  parents  to  com- 
ply with  the  law.     These  visitors  had  no  right  to  say  to  which 
school  the  children  should  go,  but  only  that  they  should  go  to 
school.    This  was  called  "  compulsion,"  but  he  called  it  persuasion, 
for  compulsion  only  was  used  when  parents  refused  or  neglected 
to  send  their  children.     Where  the  neglect  was  found  a  "  Notice 
A"  was  issued,  and  on  the  issue  of  rather  more  than  3,000  of  these 
notices  no  fewer  than  2,311  children  came  to  school.     In  all,  on 
the  issue  of  notices  A  and  B  in  Lambeth — the  B  notice  being,  that 
unless  the  child  came  to  school  the  parent  would  have  to  attend 
before  the  committee  or  a  magistrate — 5,057  children  came  to 
school.     Thus  it  would  be  seen  that  the  twenty-one  visitors  had 
done  their  duty  by  getting  to  school  5,057  children  without  more 
pressure  than  a  notice.    Some  of  these  children  had  gone  to  Board 
schools,  but  more  than  a  third  of  the  number  to  denominational 
schools ;  so  that  the  Board  was  doing  good  to  those  schools  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  filling  its  own.     At  the  present  time,  it  was 
known  to  the  Board  that  there  were  9,099  children  in  this  district 
not  in  any  school,  and  there  were  14,603  children  in  the  district 
in  non-efficient  schools. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Currie,  who  followed,  said,  that  the  average  cost  of 
the  sixty  schools  already  built  and  opened  by  the  London  Board 
— and  this  one  made  the  sixty-fourth — had  been  91.  13«.  4<i.  per 
child.  This  meant  the  cost,  he  particularly  desired  they  should 
notice,  of  the  permanent  new  schools,  without  taking  account  of 
the  temporary  ones. 

10.  Terrible  Railway  Catastrophe  near  Norwich. — The  rail- 
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way  accidents  of  the  present  summer,  though  by  no  means  rare 
or  unattended  by  loss  of  life,  have  up  to  this  time  been  mild 
compared  with  those  which  startled  the  public  in  such  rapid 
succession  last  year.  To-day,  however,  this  comparative  security 
in  travelling  has  been  rudely  shaken  by  the  most  frightful  rail- 
¥^ay  disaster  we  have  been  called  upon  to  record  since  that 
-which  occurred  at  Abergele  in  the  year  1868.  The  particulars 
of  the  catastrophe  are  as  follows : — 

A  train  carrying  mails  to  Norwich  leaves  Great  Yarmouth 
every  evening  at  8.46,  and  is  joined  at  Reedham,  twelve  miles 
from  Norwich,  by  another  train  from  Lowestoft.  This  junction 
was  eflfected  that  night  in  the  ordinary  course,  and  the  combined 
train  proceeded  to  Brundall,  three  stations  further  on.  Here  it 
had  to  wait,  because  the  line  is  single,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
evening  express  train  from  Norwich  to  Great  Yarmouth,  or  until 
permission  should  be  given  to  the  engine-driver  to  proceed.  A 
mistaken  order  ifrom  Mr.  T.  Cooper,  the  night-inspector  at  Nor- 
wich station,  allowed  the  down  express  to  leave  Norwich,  while 
the  combined  mail-train  from  Great  Yarmouth  was  suffered  to 
come  on  from  Brundall.  The  consequence  was  that  the  doomed 
trains  met  at  Thorpe,  nearly  two  miles  from  Norwich,  and  ran 
headlong  into  each  other.  The  rails  were  slippery  from  rain  ; 
there  was  a  slight  curve  in  the  line  at  the  fatal  spot,  so  that 
the  lights  of  neither  train  could  be  seen ;  there  was  no  time  to 
apply  the  brakes,  and  the  two  engines  rushed  at  each  other  at 
full  speed.  The  engine  drawing  the  combined  mail-train  was  one 
of  the  most  approved  modern  construction  and  of  great  power. 
The  engine  drawing  the  train  from  Norwich  was  a  lighter  one, 
but  had  acquired,  with  its  train,  a  considerable  momentum.  In 
the  crash  which  followed  the  collision,  the  funnel  of  tlie  first 
engine  was  carried  away,  and  the  engine  from  Norwich  nished 
on  the  top  of  its  assailant,  some  of  the  carriages  of  each  train 
following,  imtil  a  pyramid  was  formed  of  the  locomotives,  the 
shattered  carriages,  and  the  wounded,  dead,  or  dying  passengers. 

The  express  train  consisted  of  fourteen  carriages,  and  the 
mail-train  of  thirteen,  so  that  the  two  trains  were  pretty  nearly 
equal  in  weight.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  mail-train  must 
have  had  a  much  gi-eater  momentum.  Both  drivers  had  reason 
for  putting  on  increased  speed,  belie\dng  as  they  did  that  each 
train  was  waiting  for  the  other  ;  but  the  engine  of  the  mail-train 
was  heavier  and  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  express,  besides 
which  there  is  a  slight  decline  all  the  way  to  Brundall.  It  is 
thought  that  the  speed  of  the  up  mail  could  not  have  been  less 
than  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles  an  hour,  while  the  rate  at 
which  the  express  was  travelling  would  be  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  miles.  The  two  engines  and  tenders  weighed,  one 
forty-five,  the  other  forty  tons.  This  made  some  eighty  tons  of 
metal  hurled,  almost,  througli  the  air  from  opposite  points,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  dead  weight  of  the  train  behind.     Mathema- 
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ticians  may  calculate  with  this  weight  and  velocity  what  was 
the  force  exerted  at  the  point  of  impact.  People  living  close 
by  thought  they  heard  a  thunder-peal.  The  darkness  of  the 
night,  the  heavy  rain  that  was  falling,  and  a  slight  curve  round 
which  the  mail-train  was  making  its  way  must  have  prevented 
the  two  drivers  from  seeing  each  other's  lights  till  the  trains 
were  close  together.  How  this  was  in  reality  can  never  he 
known,  as  the  foiur  poor  fellows  who  manned  the  two  locomo- 
tives, and  could  alone  bear  witness,  were  killed  in  a  moment. 
Besides  the  four  firemen,  sixteen  passengers  were  killed  on  the 
spot,  or  died  before  the  night  was  over,  and  about  fifty  were 
seriously  wounded,  of  whom  five  died  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  making  a  total  of  twenty-five  killed. 

There  was  no  diflSculty  in  finding  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe, 
the  certain  approach  of  which  was  indeed  known  at  the  Norwich 
station  before  it  happened,  so  that  every  possible  provision  was 
immediately  made  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  The  line  from 
Norwich  to  Brimdall  is  a  single  one,  and  the  up  mail  from 
Yarmouth  is  bound  to  wait  at  Brundall  for  the  arrival  of  the 
down  express,  unless  telegraphed  for  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
press being  behind  time.  On  this  occasion  the  telegraphic 
message,  which  had  been  written  by  the  inspector  but  not  yet 
signed,  was  sent,  through  some  mistake,  by  the  telegraph  clerk ; 
and  a  few  minutes  later  the  inspector,  not  knowing  that  the 
message  had  gone,  allowed  the  down  express,  which  had  arrived 
rather  behind  time,  to  proceed.  Hardly  had  he  done  so,  when 
he  discovered  that  the  fatal  message  had  been  Bent.  A  second 
message  was  immediately  despatched  to  Brundall  to  stop  the 
mail  if  possible ;  but  the  answer  came  back,  "  Mail  gone,"  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  make  what  preparations  time  would 
allow  to  meet  the  inevitable  catastrophe.  On  the  inquest  held 
at  Norwich  afterwards,  a  verdict  of  "  Manslaughter "  was  given 
against  both  Cooper,  the  inspector,  and  Robson,  the  tel^praph 
clerk :  at  the  inquest  held  by  the  county  coroner,  Robson  only 
was  pronounced  guilty.  It  may  be  some  encouragement  to  ner- 
vous railway  travellers  to  learn  that  it  is  possible  to  meet  with 
even  such  an  accident  as  this  without  being  so  much  as  aware 
of  it.  We  are  told  that  two  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  last 
caiTiage  of  one  of  the  encountering  trains,  finding  themselves 
stopped  not  far  from  the  spot  to  which  they  were  bound,  thought 
there  was  some  unimportant  delay,  and  that  they  might  as  well 
get  out  and  walk  to  their  destination,  which  they  did.  It  was 
not  till  next  morning  that  they  heard  of  the  catastrophe. 

12.  An  Atrocious  Murder  has  been  committed  at  Aldershot, 
the  victim  being  Captain  John  Dent  Bird,  20th  Hussars,  and  his 
murderer  a  private  in  D  Troop  of  the  same  regiment  named 
Thomas  Smith.  The  troop,  which  was  conmianded  by  the  de- 
ceased officer,  was  undergoing  its  annual  course  of  musketry 
practice,  and  twenty  men   had  marched  from  barracks  for  the 
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purpose  of  firing  their  second  period  in  the  third  class — that  is, 
at  250  and  300  yards.  Sergeant  Fairhead,  the  non-commissioned 
officer  in  charge  of  the  left  squad,  had  just  delivered  his  first 
shot,  and  was  stooping  to  record  it  on  the  register  which  lay  on 
a  camp  stool  just  to  the  front,  when  a  shot  was  fired  close  at  his 
side,  and  he  felt  the  bullet  almost  touch  his  face.  Captain  Bird, 
who  was  standing  three  or  four  feet  in  advance,  and  midway 
between  the  two  squads,  received  the  contents  of  the  carbine  in 
his  right  shoulder-blade,  the  bullet  passing  through  his  body  and 
coming  out  at  the  breast.  He  sank  gradually  to  the  ground, 
turning  completely  over  on  his  back  in  his  fall,  and  Sergeant 
Fairhead  thought  he  had  a  fainting  fit ;  but  on  the  captain 
pointing  to  his  breast  and  unbuttoning  his  patrol  jacket  he  per- 
ceived that  he  had  been  shot.  The  sergeant  asked  him,  *'  Who 
did  it  ?  "  and  he  thought  the  very  faint  reply  given  was,  "  I 
don't  know."  He  then,  turning  to  the  squad,  asked,  "  Who 
fired  that  shot?"  to  which  no  reply  was  made,  the  men  for  the 
moment  being  apparently  dumbfounded.  Walking  up  to  Smith, 
Fairhead  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  said,  ''  Tom  Smith, 
was  that  you  fired  that  shot  ? "  To  which  Smith  replied,  "  I 
done  it ;  who  else  do  you  think  did  ? "  at  the  same  time  un- 
buckling liis  waist-belt,  and  throwing  his  carbine  on  the  ground 
as  a  token  of  surrender. 

A  surgeon  was  immediately  on  the  spot,  but  nothing  could  be 
done,  and  Captain  Bird  expired  in  five  minutes.  Smith  was  com- 
mitted for  wilful  murder.  He  said  that  he  fired  the  shot  by  ac- 
cident, but  the  evidence  on  the  inquest  went  against  that  ex- 
planation, and  his  motive  for  the  act,  if  premeditated,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  sentence  to  seven  days'  confinement  to  barracks  for  in- 
subordination lately  passed  on  him  by  Captain  Bird.  The  unfor- 
tunate officer  was  only  thirty-two  years  of  age. 

Blondik  and  Madams  Goddard  Shipwrecked. — A  gentleman 
who  was  a  passenger  by  the  "  Flintshire,"  which  was  wrecked  in 
Torres  Straits  while  on  her  voyage  to  Sydney,  gives  an  account 
of  the  disaster,  in  which  he  says : — 

^  All  the  female  passengers,  amongst  whom  was  Madame  Ara- 
bella Goddard,  were  got  into  the  lifeboat  first ;  then  their  husbands 
and  friends  were  permitted  to  go  down,  the  crew  liaving  been 
previously  told  off  to  their  respective  boats.  .  .  .  We  started  for 
the  town  at  about  six  p.m.,  and  from  this  hour  I  can  only  tell  you 
how  the  lifeboat  with  all  the  women  got  along.  In  this  boat 
we  had  two  great  celebrities,  Madame  Arabella  Goddard  and 
Blondin.  With  wind  and  tide  in  our  favour,  we  got  along  very 
comfortably  with  eight  oars,  most  of  the  rowers  being  passengers 
(the  Malays  not  proving  much  use),  imtil  about  nine  p.m.,  when 
deluging  showers  of  rain  came  on,  which  drenched  every  one  in 
the  boat,  the  ladies  suffering  very  much  from  the  cold,  wet,  and 
£Bttigue.  The  rain  was  so  thick  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  the 
land  to  steer  to,  consequently  we  had  to  leave  off  pulling  while 
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it  lasted,  and  we  dared  not  go  ashore,  as  the  blacks  here  are  very 
dangerous.  However,  this  night  they  did  us  good  service,  as 
they  had  some  fires  on  one  of  the  hills  which  materially  assisted 
us  in  finding  out  the  course.  About  twelve,  midnight,  the  lights 
of  the  town  being  distinguished  by  the  second  officer,  we  hailed 
them  with  a  shout  of  joy,  as  we  then  knew  we  were  on  the  right 
course.  The  ladies  plucked  up  courage,  and  the  babies  in  the 
boat  began  to  cry  most  piteously — the  poor  little  creatures  were 
almost  starved  with  cold  and  hunger.  After  a  heavy  night's 
work  we  arrived  at  Townsville  at  half-past  two  a.m.,  June  21, 
and  a  smaller  boat  having  arrived  half-an-hour  before  us,  we 
found  Mr.  Bums,  the  agent,  ready  to  meet  us  at  the  wharf.  He 
told  us  oflF  to  the  nearest  hotels,  which  happened  to  be  pretty 
full,  so  that  most  of  us  had  to  lie  on  sofas  until  morning.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Blondin  returned  to  the  ship  on  Tuesday,  22nd,  to  see  about 
his  heavy  baggage  and  apparatus,  but  was  informed  that  nothing 
could  be  taken  out  of  the  hold,  as  they  wanted  weight  in  that 
particular  part  of  the  vessel.  Madame  Groddard  is  in  the  same 
fix  with  her  piano  and  valuable  baggage.  I  hear  that  their  con- 
joined effects  are  valued  at  4,000f.,  and  are  not  insured.** 

18.  A  Fungus  Exhibition  was  opened  in  Aberdeen  to-day. 
The  idea  of  the  exhibition  was  first  suggested  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ferguson,  of  New  Pitsligo,  in  the  **  Scottish  Naturalist"  for  April 
The  suggestion  was  readily  taken  up  by  fungologists  and  men  of 
science,  and  the  result  was  an  exhibition  which  gentlemen  en- 
titled to  speak  with  authority  say  was  never  equalled  in  ihis 
country.  The  specimens  numbered  about  7,000.  Almost  every 
county  in  Scotland  made  large  contributions,  while  England  and 
Wales  sent  a  number  of  exhibits.  In  fact,  almost  every  fimg- 
ologist  in  Britain  contributed  specimens.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  fungi  belonged  to  the  larger  classes,  but  there  were 
also  collections  of  microscopic  fungi,  and  important  additions  to 
the  British  flora.  Several  species  of  fung^  new  to  science  were 
exhibited. 

19.  Launch  of  the  "  Deutschland." — This  fine  new  ironclad 
frigate  of  tlie  German  Imperial  Navy  was  to-day  launched  on 
the  Thames.  The  "  Deutschland "  has  been  built  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
A.  Samuda,  M.P.,  of  Poplar  (of  the  well-known  firm  of  Samuda 
Brotliers),  at  his  shipbuilding  establishment  at  Poplar.  This 
vessel,  and  also  a  sister  ship,  the  "  Kaiser,"  already  launched  and 
now  nearly  completed,  were  contracted  for  about  two  years  ago, 
to  be  built  for  the  Imperial  German  Government.  The  "  Deutsch- 
land"  was  designed  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Reed,  the  late  Chief  Constructor 
of  the  English  Admiralty.  Her  general  features  and  arrange- 
ments are  similar  to  our  ironclad  "  Hercules."  The  vessel  YfBS 
christened  by  Baroness  Von  Schroetter,  who  stated  that  she  had 
received  the  special  command  of  the  German  Emperor  to  under- 
take this  interesting  ceremony.  The  arrangements  were  perfect, 
and  included  a  mechanical  contrivance  by  which  the  dog-shores 
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were  disengaged  by  the  lady  herself  cutting  a  small  rope  fastening, 
and  thus  actually  launching  the  vessel  herself  without  assistance 
of  any  sort. 

16.  Thb  Doncasteb  Baces  commenced  with  the  Fitzwilliam 
Stakes,  which  Blenheim  won  easily  enough  against  Thorn  and 
Wallsend.  The  race  for  the  St.  Leger  Stakes  was  run  on  the  16th, 
the  horses  coming  to  the  goal  in  the  following  order : — 

Kr.  Laimde's  Apology,  by  AdYenturer~Mandragora( J.  Osborne)        .        .  1 

Sir  RBiUkelef  8  Leolinii8(T.  Osborne) 2 

Mr.  W.  B.  MarshaU's  Trent  (T.  Cannon) 3 

Mr.  jr.  Astley'B  The  Scamp  (Jewitt)    ........  4 

The  race  was  run  at  a  tremendous  pace  from  start  to  finish,  the 
time,  3  min.  16  sec.,  being  the  fastest  on  record.  The  great  fea- 
ture of  the  week  was  the  success  of  the  Middleham  stable,  which 
swept  all  before  it  with  Apology,  Holy  Friar,  and  Lily  Agnes. 
Since  Blair  Athol  came  striding  home  through  the  rain  just  ten 
years  ago,  no  Northern  animal  has  won  the  St.  Leger ;  and  the 
scene  as  Apology  passed  the  post  and  returned  to  the  weighing- 
room  baffles  all  description.  The  Alexandra  Plate  was  won  by 
Holy  Friar,  and  the  Doncaster  Cup  by  Lily  Agnes. 

16.  Aquarium  at  Southport.— The  Pavilion  Winter  Gardens 
and  Aquarium  that  have  been  provided  for  Southport,  a  place  of 
sea-side  residence  that  is  each  year  growing  in  favour  with  the 
Lancashire  people,  was  formally  opened  to-day.  There  was  a  large 
assemblage,  including  the  Mayors  of  Southport  and  several  neigh- 
bouring towns.  A  leading  feature  of  the  day's  proceedings  was  a 
lecture  by  Mr.  Frank  Buckland.  The  gardens  and  aquarium  are 
owned  by  a  limited  company,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  being 
the  principal  shareholders.  They  occupy  about  nine  acres  of 
ground,  with  a  large  sea-frontage.  The  tanks  in  the  aquarium, 
which  are  variously  furnished,  are  supplied  with  water  by  engines 
capable  of  raising  10,000  gallons  per  hour. 

—  The  Plymouth  High  School  for  Girls  was  opened  on 
the  same  day  by  an  address  from  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  This 
school  is  the  first  of  a  series  intended  to  be  started  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  the  higher  education  of  girls  in  the  West  of 
England.  It  is  unsectarian  in  character,  and  the  council  of  ma- 
nagement includes  members  of  several  denominations,  the  bishop 
being  president. 

—  Thb  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  held  its 
second  annual  meeting  this  week  at  the  Boyal  Institution,  Albe- 
marle Street,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Birch,  F.E.S.,  Keeper  of 
Oriental  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum.  Interesting  ad- 
dresses were  ddivered  on  subjects  of  Oriental  science  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections,  and  at  the  close  of  the  week  the  Lord  Mayor 
entertained  the  members  of  the  Congress  at  the  Mansion  House. 
A  great  variety  of  nationalities  were  represented  on  the  occasion. 

21.  Balloon  Trip. — One  of  the  quickest  balloon  trips  on 
reoord  was  made  to-day  from  the  Crystal  Palace.    The  balloons 
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Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  I^a  Continent — ^the  former  containing  Mr. 
Charles  Spencer  and  Mr.  Lithgoe,  the  latter  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr. 
Webb — left  the  grounds  of  the  Palace  at  4.40  p.m.,  passing  over 
Forest  Hill,  New  Cross,  Isle  of  Dogs,  Stratford,  and  ChigwelL 
There  they  parted  company,  the  descent  of  La  Continent  being 
watched  by  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Lithgoe  from  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh at  a  height  of  2,000  feet  from  the  earth.  There  was  a 
strong  under-current  blowing,  and  the  balloon  was  dragged  over 
several  fields,  giving  its  occupants  some  awkward  bumps  before  it 
was  landed.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  continued  its  journey  over 
Epping  and  SaflFron  Walden  to  Haverhill,  where  Messrs.  Spencer 
and  Lithgoe  ventured  to  descend  ;  but,  owing  to  the  thick  wood- 
lands, they  were  compelled  to  make  another  ascent,  again  passing 
through  the  clouds  at  an  altitude  of  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  at 
a  speed  of  sixty  miles  per  hour.  The  Wash  and  the  German 
Ocean  now  appeared  in  sight,  and  it  was  determined  to  descend. 
The  valve  was  opened,  and  the  balloon  rapidly  descended,  the 
grapnels  soon  feeling  the  ground.  Suddenly  a  sharp  tug  was  felt, 
and  upon  the  occupants  looking  out  from  the  balloon  it  was  seen 
that  the  grapnel  had  torn  up  a  small  oak,  and  was  dragging  it  aloDg 
the  ground.  The  balloon  ultimately  reached  the  groimd  in  safety, 
but  not  till  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Lithgoe  had  experienced  a  severe 
shaking,  the  distance  (seventy  miles)  having  been  accomplished 
in  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 

24.  The  Bessemer  Saloon  Steamer  was  successfully  launched 
this  afternoon  at  Hull  from  the  yard  of  Earle*s  Shipbuilding  and 
Engineering  Company.  This  vessel  is  built,  like  the  twin  ship 
Castalia,  with  a  view  to  secure  her  passengers  against  the  horrors 
of  sea-sickness  ;  but  the  principle  upon  which  she  is  constructed  is 
entirely  different*  The  Bessemer  has  very  much  the  appearance 
of  a  breastwork  tiuret-ship.  She  is  shaped  alike  at  bow  and  stem ; 
and  for  48  ft.  from  each  end,  she  has  a  freeboard  of  about  3  ft. 
only.  Her  total  length  at  the  water-line  is  350  ft. ;  and  the  raised 
central  portion,  rising  8  ft.  above  the  low  bow  and  stem,  is  254  ft 
long,  and  extends  the  whole  width  of  the  vessel,  60  ft.  over  all. 
In  the  centre  is  a  "  swinging  saloon,"  70  ft.  long,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  passengers  who  occupy  this  saloon,  which  is  fitted  up  with 
every  comfort,  will  be  entirely  free  from  the  pitching  and  rolling 
motions  of  the  vessel.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  either  of 
these  ingeniously  contrived  vessels  will  secure  us  immunity  from 
the  suflFerings  of  the  sea-passage. 

26.  A  SuBTERRRANEAN  FiRE  has  becu  burning  for  some  little 
time  past  in  some  unoccupied  land  at  SheflSeld.  It  seems  that  the 
owner  of  the  land  in  question,  in  order  to  level  its  somewhat 
imeven  original  surface  for  building  purposes,  had  an  immense 
quantity  of  slag  and  waste  furnace  material  tipped  on  to  it,  the 
material  being  obtained  from  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  Atlas 
Works.  The  roads  were  also  made  in  the  same  way.  A  few  days 
ago  it  was  noticed  that  the  whole  area — embracing  probably  the 
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greater  part  of  an  acre — ^was  burning,  the  fire,  doubtless,  origina- 
ting in  the  slag,  &c.,  being  thrown  down  in  a  heated  condition. 
Steai4  also  evaporated  from  the  surface,  and  penetrated  into  the 
cellars  and  other  parts  of  the  houses  just  above.  An  excessively 
ofFensiye  smell  pervaded  the  atmosphere  of  these  dwellings,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  afraid  of  ultimate  suffocation.  An  ex- 
amination was  made,  and  it  was  found  that  the  waste  ^^made 
ground  ^  and  parts  of  the  long  length  of  road  were  not  only  burn- 
ing, but  in  a  red-hot  state.  Arrangements  were  at  once  entered 
into  with  the  SheflSeld  Water  Works  Company,  from  whose  mains 
a  copious  supply  was  poured  on  the  surface.  As  soon  as  the  water 
spread  over  the  fiery  mass,  a  senes  of  explosions  took  place.  Since 
then,  the  supply  of  water  has  been  constantly  kept  flowing,  with 
the  efiFect  of  considerably  reducing  the  fire.  The  sewer  has  been 
opened  and  puddled  up,  so  as  to  prevent  the  effluvia  and  steam 
entering  the  dwelling-houses,  and  deep  trenches  have  been  cut  in 
various  directions  to  obviate  any  possibility  of  the  fire  extending. 
In  parts  the  groimd  has  been  completely  burned  away  for  a  depth 
of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  total  depth  of 
the  "  tip "  through  which  the  smouldering  fire  has  obtained  a 
hold  is  not  less  than  twelve  or  thirteen  yards.  The  siurface  is 
still  exceedingly  hot  in  some  places. 

28.  Bicycle  Trip. — Mr.  James  Wood,  of  the  Pickwick  Bicycle 
Club,  has  accomplished  a  journey  on  his  bicycle,  from  London  to 
Bath  and  back  in  thirty-seven  hours,  having  been  in  the  saddle 
two  whole  days  and  one  night,  with  short  intervals  for  meals  and 
one  hour  of  sleep. 

—  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  at  Liverpool. — The  visit  of  his 
Koyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  to  Liverpool,  for  the  com- 
bined purposes  of  attending  the  Liverpool  Musical  Festival,  open- 
ing the  new  building  of  the  Seamen's  Orphanage,  and  laying  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  Art  Gallery,  took  place  this  week.  The 
Art  Gallery  is  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  20,000Z.,  by  Mr.  Walker, 
the  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  After  laying 
the  first  stone  of  the  building  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse 
of  spectators.  His  Royal  Highness  went  to  the  Kensiugton  parade- 
ground,  to  re\dew  the  assembled  Artillery  and  Rifle  Volvmteers, 
numbering  3,500,  under  Colonel  J.  C.  Jones.  He  was  thence 
conducted  to  the  residence  prepared  for  him,  as  guest  of  the  Li- 
verpool Corporation.  This  was  in  Newsham  House,  the  mansion  in 
Newsham  Park  belonging  to  the  town,  and  commonly  occupied  by 
the  Judges  during  the  Assizes.  The  Duke  was  present  the  fol- 
lowing day  at  the  Musical  Festival,  and  on  the  30th  he  formally 
opened  the  Liverpool  Seamen's  Orphanage,  whicli  has  been  recently 
erected  in  Newsham  Park,  at  a  cost  of  25,000^. 

30.  Murder  and  Suicide  at  Plymouth. — A  murder  and  sui- 
cide under  very  distressing  and  peculiar  circumstances  occurred  at 
Plymouth  to-day,  a  man  killing  his  wife  and  taking  his  own  life 
whilBt  waiting  in  a    solicitor's  office  for   the  rectification  of  a 
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deed  of  separation  between  them.  The  murderer  and  his  vic- 
tim were  called  Thomas,  and  the  husband,  a  retired  builder  of 
Portsea,  had  settled  at  Plymouth  with  his  wife  but  a  few  months 
since,  and  they  were  apparently  very  well  to  do ;  but  they  lived 
very  unhappily  together,  the  husband  being  jealous  and  ad- 
dicted to  drink.  The  wife  was  frequently  beaten  severely,  and  her 
face  was  covered  with  scars  from  her  injuries.  At  length  she 
determined  to  separate  from  her  husband,  but  he  object^  to  a 
deed  being  drawn  up,  principally  on  the  ground  of  the  division  of 
the  wife's  property.  Afterwards,  however,  he  gave  way,  and  they 
met  at  Messrs.  Whiteford  and  Bennett's  oflSces  to  sign  the  deed. 
They  were  together  for  some  time,  and  then  the  husband  left,  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  told  one  of  the  clerks  that  she  feared  her  husband 
would  do  her  an  injury.  Little  notice  was  taken  of  this,  and  the 
woman  was  left  alone.  The  husband,  having  procured  a  razor, 
returned  to  the  office  stealthily,  and  at  once  cut  his  wife's  throat 
and  then  his  own.  Within  a  few  minutes  both  husband  and  wife 
died  without  saying  a  single  word  about  the  distressing  affair.  At 
the  inquest  held  on  the  bodies  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  that 
*' Amelia. Thomas  was  murdered  by  her  husband,  who  afterwards 
committed  suicide  whilst  in  an  unsound  state  of  mind." 

—  An  Armless  Woman. — A  remarkable  account  is  given  by 
a  local  journal  of  an  armless  woman,  of  Jevington,  Sussex,  who  has 
been  recently  married.  She  is  a  very  good  reader,  writes  very 
nicely  and  rapidly,  is  a  member  of  the  choir  of  the  parish  church, 
and  has  learnt  to  play  upon  a  concertina,  her  feet,  and  especially 
the  left  foot,  being  the  implements  which  take  the  place  of  hands. 
Amongst  other  things  she  manages  to  do  fine  needlework  and 
fancy  embroidery  for  sale.  She  is  a  skilful  cook  and  dresses  her- 
self completely  with  very  little  aid.  Most  of  her  work  is  performed 
sitting  on  the  ground. 


OCTOBER. 

2.  Explosion  on  the  Regent's  Canal. — Shortly  before  five 
o'clock  this  morning  a  dreadful  explosion,  which  alarmed  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  metropolis,  occurred  on  the  Begent's  Canal. 

Five  of  the  small  boats  known  as  "  fly  barges,"  about  half  the 
size  and  draught  of  a  Thames  lighter,  started  from  the  City  Basin 
of  the  Regent's  Canal  Company  in  charge  of  a  steam-tug.  They 
were  laden  with  general  merchandise,  consisting  of  nuts,  coffee, 
sugar,  rice,  &c. ;  the  middle  boat,  called  *'  The  Tilbury,**  being 
stored  with  four  tons  of  blasting  powder.  Each  boat  was  in  charge 
of  three  men — a  captain  and  two  helpers — the  small  vessels  being 
the  property  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  Company.  They  passed 
the  Zoological  Grardens,  and  were  near  what  is  known  as  the 
North  Lodge  Bridge,  when  the  barge  containing  the  powder  ex- 
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ploded  with  a  tremendous  noise,  blowing  the  boat  containing  it 
to  atoms.  The  bridge  is  situated  at  the  end  of  the  Avenue  Boad, 
and  opposite  to  the  Event's  Park  Baptist  College,  and  at  its  foot 
was  the  lodge  from  which  it  takes  its  name-  The  first  eflFect  of 
the  explosion  was  to  blow  the  bridge,  which  was  of  iron  and  brick, 
to  pieces,  the  fragments  falling  into  the  canal  and  choking  up  the 
stream.  The  men  who  were  on  the  boat  were  of  course  killed 
instantly,  and  their  bodies  blown  on  to  the  bank,  where  they  were 
found  by  the  officials  of  the  park  shortly  afterwards.  The  men 
on  the  other  barges  were,  strange  to  say,  not  dangerously  injured, 
though  three  of  them  were  taken  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Padding- 
ton.     The  lodge  itself  was  a  complete  wreck. 

The  affair  produced  a  perfect  panic  in  the  neighbourhood.  For 
more  than  half  a  mile  around,  windows  in  the  houses  were  smashed, 
Venetian  blinds  torn  from  the  sashes  and  thrown  into  the  rooms, 
curtains  blackened,  and  furniture  broken  in  many  cases.  Numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  rushed  into  the  streets  in  their  night-dresses, 
screaming  for  help,  and  it  was  some  time  before  quiet  and  order 
were  restored.  The  fire  brigade  heard  the  noise,  and  several  en- 
gines were  shortly  on  the  spot,  but  their  aid  was  not  required. 
Such  was  the  force  of  the  explosion  that  it  put  out  the  lamps  at 
the  Great  Northern  Eailway  Station,  King's  Cross.  It  also  severely 
shook  the  St.  Pancras  Station  of  the  Midland  Railway,  but  did  not 
do  much  damage  to  the  structure.  Its  effects  were  very  severely 
felt  at  the  goods  station  at  Camden  Town,  which  had  several  of  its 
windows  broken,  and  a  portion  of  the  roof  damaged.  The  explo- 
sion caused  great  commotion  amongst  the  animals  in  the  Zoological 
Oardens,  and  their  howling  added  considerably  to  the  excitement 
which  the  disaster  occasioned  in  the  neighbourhood.  All  the  glass 
houses  in  the  tropical  department  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  were 
more  or  less  damaged. 

Later  reports  give  the  particulars  of  immense  destruction  of 
property,  and  had  the  accident  happened  at  almost  any  other 
point  of  the  canal,  the  loss  of  life,  which,  as  it  is,  was  confined  to  the 
three  boatmen,  must  have  been  frightful.  At  the  bridge  vmder 
which  the  explosion  took  place,  the  canal  is  carried  between  two 
steep  banks,  which  to  a  very  great  extent  deadened  its  force,  and 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  not  crowded  with  buildings.  The 
lodge  of  Mr.  Edwards,  the  park-keeper,  was  blown  about  his  ears, 
but  of  six  persons  who  were  in  the  house,  Mr.  Edwards  himself 
was  alone  hurt.  North  House,  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Ochse,  a  Ger- 
man merchant,  who  lived  exactly  opposite  the  bridge,  was  dis- 
mantled. The  adjacent  row  of  buildings,  called  Lancaster  Terrace, 
suffered  most  severely ;  but,  in  truth,  all  the  propeity  within  a 
mile  felt  more  or  less  the  effects  of  the  shock.  The  wave  move- 
ment of  the  air,  crossing  Prinu*ose  Hill  Park,  fell  with  a  peculiar 
force  on  the  north-eastern  angle,  near  the  Chalk  Farm  Tavern. 
Although  at  least  1,000  yards  distant,  there  was  but  one  shop  in 
Begent's  Park  Boad  that  escaped.    In  St.  John's  Wood  the  da- 
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mage  was  very  extensive ;  one  of  the  chief  snfferers  being  Mr. 
Alma  Tadema,  in  Avenue  Bead.     It  is  only  quite  recently  that  Mr. 
Tadema  has  become  a  permanent  resident  in  this  country,  having 
received  letters  of  denisation  from  the  Queen,  and  the  house  in- 
tended as  his  home  was  filled  with  everything  that  an  artist  could 
desire,  and  fitted  with  all  that  the  highest  taste  could  suggest. 
Each  room  was  decorated  in  a  special  style  ;  the  walls  and  stair- 
cases were  lined  with  photographs,  drawings,  and  pictures,  and  the 
idea  which  governed  the  whole  had  been  carried  out  to  the  mi- 
nutest detaU.     In  all  the  rooms  fronting  to  the  park  the  ruin  is 
complete.     Mrs.  Howard  Paul,  who  also  resides  in  the  Avenue 
Eoad,  had  a  very  narrow  escape : — She  was  awakened  by  a  terrible 
concussion,  which  seemed,  as  she  said,  like  an  earthquake,  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  window  came  fiying  in  with  a  crash.     As  a 
great  deal  of  gas  is  burned  in  the  house,  she  at  once  feared  that  a 
burner  had  not  been  turned  oflF,  and  that  an  explosion  had  resulted. 
She  knew  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  strike  a  light ;  so,  getting 
down-staiirs  as  best  she  could,  she  examined  all  the  gas-burners. 
Finding  these  safe  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  she  plugged 
with  soap,  she  returned  upstairs,  and,  lighting  a  match,  was  able 
to  examine  her  room.     She  foimd  that  the  window  had  iJeen  en- 
tirely blown  in,  and  that  round  where  her  head  had  lain  the  glass 
was  driven  in  large  and  small  pieces  into  the  wall. 

At  the  inquest  held  on  the  bodies  of  the  victims  before  Dr. 
Hardwicke  the  minutest  inquiry  was  made  into  the  manner  in 
which  the  barge  was  loaded,  and  the  regulations  under  which  such 
dangerous  cargoes  are  allowed  to  be  carried  through  the  metropolis. 
It  apppeared  that,  in  addition  to  the  four  tons  of  gunpowder,  the 
**  Tilbury"  carried  six  barrels  of  petroleum,  and  there  was  no  restric- 
tion against  the  lighting  of  fires  in  boats  so  laden.     The  verdict, 
which  was  not  given  till  October  19,  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
three  men  wore  killed  by  the  explosion,  and  that  this  was  caused 
through  the  ignition  of  the  vapour  of  the  benzoline  on  board  the 
"  Tilbury"  by  the  light  or  fire  in  the  cabin  of  the  barge.     They 
added  an  opinion  that  the  Canal  Company  were  guilty  of  gross 
negligence  in  the  matter,  and  that  the  existing  laws  are  inadequate 
to  secure  the  public  safety. 

A  crowded  meeting  was  held  at  the  Eyre  Arms,  St.  John's 
Wood,  on  October  5,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  M.P. 
for  Marylebone,  when  resolutions  were  agreed  to,  appointing  a 
committee  to  collect  subscriptions  for  the  poorer  class  of  sufferers, 
and  organising  a  deputation  to  the  Grovemment,  with  a  view  to 
the  prevention  of  any  such  calamity  in  future.  Various  public 
bodies  in  the  metropolis  have  subsequently  formally  expressed 
their  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  more  stringent  legislation  with 
respect  to  the  storage  and  transport  of  gunpowder. 

7.  TiiE  Duke  of  Edinburgh  at  Dbvonport. — The  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh laid  to-day  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  wing  of  the  Koyal 
British  Female  Orphan  Asylum  at  Devonport.   The  ceremony  took 
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place  at  noon^  His  Boyal  Highness  driving  to  the  spot  in  the  car- 
riage of  Sir  J.  St.  Aubyn,  M.P.,  in  company  with  the  Port  Ad- 
miral, the  Hon«  Sir  Henry  Keppel.  In  the  procession  which  pre- 
ceded the  Duke,  rode  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
Lord  Eliot,  Capt.  the  Hon.  Charles  Eliot,  Sir  John  Duckworth, 
Lord  Blachford,  Sir  Frederick  Martin  Williams,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
Carpenter  Gamier,  M.P. 

10.  CaiaiATiON. — ^Much  has  been  said  lately  in  favour  of  the 
advantages  of  disposing  of  our  dead  by  cremation  rather  than  by 
our  present  system  of  burial,  but  we  still  adhere  in  England  to  the 
latter.  On  the  Continent  cremation  has  in  some  few  instances 
been  practised,  and  we  copy  from  a  letter  of  the  Berlin  corre- 
spond^t  of  the  Times  an  account  of  the  funeral  obsequies  of  a  well- 
known  English  lady,  which  will  hardly  influence  us  in  favour  of  the 
new  system.  He  says : — "  The  body  of  Lady  Dilke,  who  died  five 
weeks  ago  in  London,  was  burnt  on  October  10  at  Dresden.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  in  the  furnace  recently  invented  for  burial 
purposes  by  Herr  Siemens,  and  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  lady  per- 
mitting strangers  to  be  present,  a  large  number  of  scientific  men  at- 
tended the  experiment.  When  the  company  had  complied  with  Herr 
Siemens's  request  to  oflfer  up  a  mental  prayer,  the  coflSn  was  placed 
in  the  chamber  of  the  furnace ;  six  minutes  later  the  coffin  burst ; 
five  minutes  more  and  the  flesh  began  to  melt  away ;  ten  minutes 
more  and  the  skeleton  was  laid  bare ;  another  ten  minutes  and  the 
bones  began  to  criunble.  Seventy-five  minutes  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  coffin  into  the  furnace  all  that  remained  of  Lady  Dilke 
and  the  coffin  were  six  poimds  of  dust,  placed  in  an  urn.  The 
brother-in-law  of  the  deceased  was  present." 

—  Great  Fires  are  reported  from  diflferent  parts  of  Scotland. 
At  Kinnaird  Castle,  Forfarshire,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Southesk, 
the  kitchen,  scullery  and  coachhouse  were  entirely  destroyed.  A 
second  fire  has  taken  place  at  Errol  Park,  about  twelve  miles 
from  Dundee,  recently  purchased  by  ]\Ir.  Francis  Mollison,  a  retired 
merchant.  The  house  had  been  undergoing  renovation  for  the 
last  nine  months,  which,  according  to  plans  prepared,  would  cost 
about  5,000^.  The  renovation  was  very  nearly  completed,  and  the 
house  would  soon  have  been  occupied.  The  fire  was  discovered 
about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  October  10,  but  owing  to  the 
want  of  appliances  and  the  scarcity  of  water,  the  whole  pile,  in  the 
course  of  five  or  six  hoiurs,  was  reduced  to  a  ruin.  The  Dundee 
fire  brigade  were  sent  for,  but  by  the  time  they  were  able  to  reach 
the  spot  the  building  was  completely  gutted.  The  fire  seems  to  have 
broken  out  in  the  roof,  but  its  origin  is  a  mystery.  The  total  loss 
is  estimated  at  about  9,000Z.  The  third  fire  took  place  in  the 
Established  East  Church,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  edifices  in 
Aberdeen.  The  fire  appeared  to  have  first  commenced  in  the  roof, 
close  to  one  of  the  sunlights.  The  molten  lead  ran  down  the  slates 
and  ignited  the  roof  in  every  part,  and  within  half  an  hour  the 
roof  fell  in  with  a  crash,  and  the  interior  of  the  building  became 
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one  mass  of  flame.  The  heat  was  so  intense  that  the  steeple  con- 
necting the  two  churches  caught  fire,  and  in  twenty  minutes  fell 
in  with  a  crash.  It  contained  a  fine  peal  of  bells,  which  was 
totally  destroyed. 

12.  A  Stock  Exchange  Fracas. — At  the  Mansion  House  Mr. 
William  Abbott,  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  appeared  before 
the  Lord  Mayor,  charged  with  assaulting  Mr.  Henry  Liabouchere, 
formerly  M.P.  for  Middlesex.  There  was  a  cross  summons  against 
Mr.  Labouchere,  in  which  Mr.  Abbott  charged  him  with  using 
abusive  and  threatening  language,  calculated  to  provoke  a  breach 
of  the  peace. 

Mr.  Labouchere  had  written  two  or  three  articles  in  the 
World  newspaper  on  the  subject  of  certain  speculations  in  the 
City.  Mr.  Abbott,  meeting  him  subsequently  in  the  street, 
attacked  him  on  the  subject,  and  after  some  recriminations,  struck 
him  with  a  stick,  and  threatened  to  horsewhip  him.  The  Lord 
Mayor  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  disputes  between  the 
parties,  but  he  could  not  allow  these  disturbances  in  the  pubUc 
streets.  A  newspaper  had  a  right  to  criticise  public  proceedings, 
and  the  courts  of  law  were  open  to  any  one  who  felt  himself 
aggrieved.  In  this  case  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  order  Mr.  Abbott  to 
enter  into  his  own  recognisances  in  500!.  to  keep  the  peace  to- 
wards Mr.  Labouchere  for  six  months. 

—  New  Eailway  to  Plymouth. — An  important  piece  of  rail- 
way in  the  west  of  England  has  been  opened  for  traffic.  Hitherto 
Plymouth  has  been  connected  with  Exeter,  Bristol,  and  London  by 
one  line  of  railway  only — namely,  the  broad  gauge,  running  up 
along  the  south  coast  by  Teignmouth  and  Dawlish.  This  line  has 
often  been  damaged  through  the  inroads  of  the  sea  during  the  pre- 
valence of  a  south-west  gale,  and  the  advocates  of  the  narrow  gauge 
have  never  failed  to  point  out  that  in  case  of  war,  and  an  enemy 
obtaining  command  of  the  Channel,  this  line  of  railway  could  at 
once  be  rendered  useless,  and  Plymouth  would  thus  be  cut  oflF 
from  the  other  arsenals  of  the  kingdom.  The  new  link  which 
has  been  supplied  obviates  this  danger,  by  giving  Plymouth  a 
narrow  gauge  communication  with  Exeter  and  London,  by  way 
of  Tavistock,  Lidford,  and  Okehampton,  right  across  Dartmoor. 
The  line  has  been  cut  by  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Bailway 
Company,  and  will  be  worked  by  the  London  and  South-Westem 
Company. 

14.  A  Fatal  Collision  has  taken  place  in  the  Channel,  by 
which  eleven  lives  have  been  lost.  The  disaster  took  place  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  iron-built  ship  "  Candahar," 
1,418  tons,  came  into  collision  with  the  "  Kingsbridge,"  also  an  iron 
vessel,  1,496  tons.  The  "Kingsbridge"  sank  in  three  minutes, 
carrying  down  with  her  the  master,  his  wife,  and  daughter  (aged 
nineteen),  and  eight  of  the  crew;  the  remainder  of  the  crew, 
twenty  in  number,  managed  to  get  on  board  the  "  Candahar." 
Owing  to  this  vessel  having  a  water-tight  fore  compartment  she 
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"was  prevented  from  sinking,  and  managed  to  work  into  Falmouth, 
with  loss  of  jibboom  and  bows  stove  in.  The  estimated  value  of 
the  ^^  Eingsbridge  "  and  general  cargo  is  30,0002. 

—  The  Vbobtarian  Society. — The  annual  soiree  of  this  society 
was  held  at  Manchester  in  the  Nonconformist  Memorial  Hall,  Mr. 
W.  Hoyle,  Tottington,  in  the  chair.  The  Eev.  J.  Clarke  (the  hon. 
secretary),  in  presenting  the  annual  report,  said  theirs  was  a  small 
but  growing  society.  I^t  year  2502.  was  received  in  subscriptions, 
as  compared  with  1702.  in  the  previous  year.  He  might  add  that 
they  had  resolved  to  admit  into  association  with  them  persons  who, 
whUe  fully  sympathising  and  agreeing  with  vegetarianism,  were 
not,  from  special  circumstances,  in  a  position  to  carry  out  the 
practice  consistently.  The  chairman  said  he  became  a  vegetarian 
twenty-six  years  ago.  He  was  then  a  weaver  in  a  cotton  mill ;  but 
subsequently  he  went  to  another  sphere  of  labour,  wliich  was  very 
hard  and  hot,  and  without  meat  he  was  at  all  times  able  to  do  his 
work  quite  as  well,  and  frequently  better,  than  those  who  did  not 
abstain  from  meat.  He  thoroughly  believed  in  the  system,  and  he 
had  a  firm  opinion  that  as  the  public  mind  became  more  enlight- 
ened, the  accession  to  their  numbers,  great  as  it  had  been,  would 
be  very  much  greater  still. 

15.  BiBTH  OF  A  Prince. — Her  Eoyal  and  Imperial  Highness 
the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  was  safely  delivered  of  a  son  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace  at  2*45  this  morning.  Dr.  Arthur  Farre  and 
Dr.  Wilson  Fox  were  in  attendance.  The  Empress  of  Sussia, 
who  was  en  route  from  St.  Petersburg  to  England,  arrived  at 
Buckingham  Palace  later  in  the  day.  Her  Imperial  Majesty's 
journey  was  hastened  in  consequence  of  a  telegram  announcing 
the  sudden  indisposition  of  the  Duchess  being  received  by  the 
Empress  upon  her  arrival  at  Berlin  on  Tuesday,  on  receipt  of  which 
she  left  immediately  for  Calais,  where  Colonel  the  Hon.  Henry 
Byng,  Groom  in  Waiting  to  the  Queen,  awaited  the  arrival  of  her 
Imperial  Majesty,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  Czarewitch.  The 
Empress  crossed  the  Channel  in  the  Russian  yacht  "  Standard  "  to 
Dover,  where,  by  express  command,  no  official  reception  was  given ; 
but  her  Imperial  Majesty  proceeded  immediately  by  special  train 
to  London. 

17.  The  Double  Scullers'  Race  between  the  representatives 
of  the  Thames  and  Tyne,  for  2001,  a  side,  was  rowed  on  Thursday 
from  Putney  to  Mortlake,  and  resulted  in  an  imequivocal  victory 
for  the  North-countrymen.  W.  Lumsden,  of  Blyth,  and  R.  W. 
Boyd,  of  Newcastle,  had  been  selected  to  row  for  the  Tyne ;  and 
T.  Q-.  Green,  of  Hammersmith,  and  H.  Thomas,  of  Brentford,  were 
chosen  as  the  representatives  of  the  Thames. 

17.  Hospital  Saturday. — A  meeting,  consisting  of  about 
20,000  persons,  was  held  in  Hyde  Park  on  Saturday,  October  10, 
in  &vour  of  the  Hospital  Saturday  movement.  Processions  of 
trade  societies,  temperance  societies,  and  friendly  societies, 
marched  to  the  park  with  flags  and  bands.    The  chair  was 
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taken  by  Archbishop  Maiming,  who  was  loudly  cheered,  and 
among  the  speakers  were  Lord  Brabazon,  Mr.  Grordon,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Ritchie,  M.P.,  and  Captain  Mercier.  The  collections  of  money 
in  aid  of  the  London  hospitals  and  infirmaries  and  medical 
charities,  simultaneously  conducted  on  the  following  Saturday, 
among  the  working  classes  and  others  throughout  London,  were 
an  occasion  of  general  interest.  One  novel  feature  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was  the  appearance  of  ladies  sitting  at  small  tables  in 
the  public  streets,  each  with  her  money-box,  to  receive  the  gifts 
of  the  passers-by.  One  lady  took  up  her  station  on  the  pave- 
ment close  to  the  statue  of  Mr.  Peabody,  behind  the  Soyal  Ex- 
change ;  another,  who  bears  a  noble  title,  was  in  Capel  Court. 
They  were  greatly  assisted  by  the  presence  and  aid  of  the  police, 
which  sometimes  became  necessaiy  owing  to  the  great  crowds 
that  were  attracted  to  the  spot.  The  money  given  was  mostly 
in  silver  and  coppers,  the  latter  predominating,  and  the  donors 
included  persons  of  all  classes,  firom  gentlemen  who  contributed 
guineas  down  to  a  beggar  in  rags,  who  offered  a  penny,  saying  it 
was  the  last  he  had  in  the  world.  The  other  tables  were  not  so 
productive,  the  highest  amoimt  collected  by  one  person  being 
about  lOL  In  the  course  of  the  following  week  about  4,000{. 
had  been  received^  but  this  sum  did  not  represent  all  the  boxes 
and  collecting  sheets  employed. 

Presentation  to  the   Mayoe  of    Exeteb. — The  municipal 
decoration  of  a  chain  and  badge  has  been  formally  presented  to 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Exeter  by  a  deputation  from  the 
Royal   Archaeological  Institute    of  Great   Britain  and   Ireland. 
The  Institute  held  its  annual  meeting  for  1873  at  Exeter.     It 
was  decided  by  the  members  that  a  suitable  acknowledgment 
should  be  made  of  the  handsome  entertainment  which  was  then 
provided  for  them  by  the  Mayor,  Mr.  C.  J.  FoUett,  who  has  since 
been  re-elected,  and  by  the  municipality  generally.     It  was  found 
that  the  Exeter  Corporation  possessed  no  civic  badge  of  office 
since  their  historical   one  was  sacrificed,  in  old   days,   to  the 
Royalist  cause.     A  chain  and  badge  were  therefore  selected  as  the 
most  appropriate  form  of  compliment.     This  was  manufactured 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  W.  Biirges,  the  well-known  architect,  by 
Mr.  W.  Page,  goldsmith,  of  Great  Portland  Street.     It  is  in  the 
style  of  the  thirteenth  century.     The  chain,  which  weighs  22  oz., 
consists  of  sixteen  links,  the  principal  ones  representing  castles, 
which  are  the  city  insignia.     The  badge  represents,  in  enamel, 
the  city  arms.     The  presentation  was  made  by  the  Earl  of  Devon, 
who  was  president  of  last  year's  meeting. 

20.  Gales  and  Loss  of  Life. — During  the  night  of  October 
20,  one  of  the  most  severe  and  destructive  gales  with  which  we 
have  been  visited  for  some  time  past  raged  over  London  and  the 
north-eastern  and  north-western  portions  of  the  country,  resulting 
in  loss  of  life  and  great  destruction  of  shipping  and  other  pro- 
perty.   The  most  disastrous  effect  of  the  gale  was  the  wrecSc  of 
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the  ^  Chusan,''  Captain  Johnstone,  oflf  Ardrossan,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland,  in  sight  of  hundreds  of  spectators.  The 
"  Chusan'^  was  bound  for  Shanghai  from  Glasgow,  with  coals,  and 
sailed  from  the  Tail  of  the  Bank  on  October  17,  but  put  back 
from  Waterford  for  repairs.  She  had  a  crew  of  fifty-two.  When 
she  struck,  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel,  with  a  number  of  the  crew 
on  board,  floated  into  the  old  harbour,  and  the  stem  half  sank,  a 
part  of  the  bridge  being  left  above  water.  The  tug  went  to  the 
assistance  of  the  crew,  who  were  clinging  to  the  rigging,  and  res- 
cued nine.  There  was  a  very  distressing  scene  witnessed  in  con- 
nection with  the  attempt  to  save  Captain  Johnstone  and  his  wife 
and  wife*s  sister.  The  three  were  lashed  to  a  line  thrown  fi-om 
the  tug,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  haul  them  all  on  board, 
and  Captain  Johnstone  cut  himself  free.  The  two  ladies  were  then 
hauled  on  board,  but  no  eflfort  that  could  be  put  forth  could  enable 
them  to  reach  the  captain,  who  was  swept  out  of  reach  and  drowned. 
The  captain's  child  was  also  rescued.  In  all  it  is  believed  that  seven- 
teen persons  lost  their  lives. — Another  fatal  shipwreck  occurred  on 
the  coast  of  the  Hebrides.  The  vessel  was  the  iron  ship  "  Maju,"  of 
Ifondon,  Captain  John  Smith,  boimd  from  Dundee  for  Rangoon, 
and  it  is  feared  that  the  whole  of  her  crew,  twenty-four  in  num- 
ber, liave  perished. 

The  steamship  "  Mary,"  of  and  from  Glasgow  to  Trinidad, 
foundered  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  She  encountered  a  heavy  gale 
for  some  days,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  October  21  parted  amid- 
ships and  sank.  The  captain  and  five  of  the  crew  got  into  one 
boat,  five  others  into  another,  and  the  remainder  of  the  crew  of 
twenty  had  to  trust  to  spars  which  came  away  from  the  sinking 
ship.  The  men  in  the  boats  were  tossed  about,  and  were  soon 
separated.  Some  of  the  crew  succeeded  in  making  rafts,  which 
supported  them  till  rescued  by  a  passing  vessel.  The  storm  in 
London,  and  along  the  whole  east  coast  of  England,  was  terrific. 
The  gale  rose  again  on  the  24th,  but  not  with  equally  destructive 
violence. 

22.  Sib  Gaknet  Wolselet. — At  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Court  of  Conmion  Council,  held  at  Guildhall  on  October  22,  the 
honorary  freedom  of  the  City  of  London,  with  a  sword  of  the 
value  of  100  guineas,  was  presented  to  Major-General  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  K.C.B.,  "  in  recognition  of  his  gallant  services  in  the 
British  army,  and  especially  in  reference  to  the  distinguished 
ability  and  ^lantry  displayed  by  him  in  his  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  Gold  Coast,  by  which  he  obtained  results  con- 
ducive to  peace,  commerce,  and  civilization  on  the  continent  of 
Africa." 

26.  Ehglish  Church  in  Rome. — The  first  English  Protestant 
church  ever  erected  within  the  walls  of  Papal  Rome  was  this  day 
opened,  without  any  ceremonial  beyond  the  simple  English  Morn- 
ing Service  read  by  the  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Fairfax  Nursey,  B.  A., 
foUowed  by  a  sermon  from  the  same  gentleman.   The  foimer  Eng- 
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lish  church,  standing  outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  still  retains 
its  congregation,  the  new  church  having  been  built  by  a  party 
disapproving  of  the  advanced  ritual  there  practised;  and  Dr. 
Gason,  the  well-known  physician,  who  has  been  long  resident  at 
Rome,  undertook  the  almost  exclusive  management  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  church,  which  is  a  handsome  edifice,  built  of  pietra 
aerena  on  the  old  Basilican  plan,  but  without  aisles,  stands  in 
the  Piazza  San  Silvestro,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  middle  of  the 
Corso.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Trinity.  The  site,  including  the 
requisite  legal  expenses  of  transfer,  &c.,  cost  58,000  francs,  and 
the  building  about  150,000  francs. 

Eleven  Lives  Lost  at  a  Fire. — By  the  destruction  of  a  large 
cotton  mill  at  Over,  in  Cheshire,  eleven  lives  have  been  lost,  and 
property  damaged  to  the  extent  of  over  60,000i.  The  mill,  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  county,  was  the  property  of  Messrs.  Haigh  and 
Son,  and  had  only  been  recently  constructed,  with  all  the  latest 
improvements  and  machinery.  The  main  building  was  several 
hundred  feet  in  length,  ninety  feet  high,  and  contained  six  floors, 
all  of  which  were  occupied  by  machinery.  The  outbreak  of  the  fixe 
was  very  sudden,  and  the  spread  of  the  flames  was  extremely  rapid, 
for  in  a  very  few  minutes  after  the  alarm  was  given  the  work- 
people were  rushing  about  the  various  floors  in  a  state  of  great 
consternation.  Those  employed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  mill 
readily  effected  their  escape,  and  at  once  took  steps  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  fire  and  the  rescue  of  their  fellow-workers.  The 
flames  swept  from  floor  to  floor,  and  the  stairs  were  speedily  ren- 
dered impassable,  so  that  those  who  had  not  got  out  in  the  first 
rush  from  the  building  had  their  escape  cut  off,  and  they  appeared 
on  the  roof  and  at  the  upper  windows,  making  heart-rending  ap- 
peals to  those  below  to  save  them.  Messages  were  sent  to  Middle- 
wich  and  Tarparley  for  the  fire-engines,  but  notwithstanding  the 
utmost  despatch,  the  work  of  destruction  was  all  but  complete 
before  they  arrived.  A  frantic  woman  who,  with  her  two  children, 
was  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mill,  threw  the  children  one  after 
the  other  into  a  reservoir,  ninety  feet  below.  One  of  tlie  little 
ones  was  recovered  almost  unhurt,  but  the  other  was  killed.  The 
woman  then  leapt  out  herself,  but,  falling  on  the  side  of  the  tank, 
her  head  was  dashed  to  pieces.  In  a  marvellously  brief  space  of 
time  the  roof  of  the  mill  fell  in,  and  then  all  hope  of  saving  those 
still  in  the  mill  was  gone.  When  the  fire  had  so  far  burnt  itself 
out  as  to  admit  of  a  search  being  made,  four  bodies  were  found 
huddled  together  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  mill,  and  five  others 
were  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  ruins.  The  fire  was  caused 
by  the  friction  of  some  part  of  the  machinery  in  a  spinning-room 
on  the  fourth-floor.  The  man  in  charge  of  one  of  the  spinning-  mules 
observed  a  spark  struck  from  a  fly-wheel,  and  in  an  instant  loose 
particles  of  cotton  became  ignited,  and  commimicated  flame  to 
the  partly  spun  thread  and  the  bobbins  on  the  mule.  The  spinner 
and  his  assistant  made  a  brave  effort  to  extinguish  the  fire  with 
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their  hands,  but  BEiiled  in  that,  and  before  they  could  procure 
some  water  the  fire  had  got  so  strong  a  hold  that  the  smoke  drove 
them  from  the  room. 

Thb  Victoeia  Cboss. — The  following  oflScial  notification  ap- 
pears in  the  Gazette : — **  War  Office,  October  26. — The  Queen  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  signify  her  intention  to  confer  the  de- 
coration of  the  Victoria  Cross  on  the  undermentioned  officer, 
whose  claim  to  the  same  has  been  submitted  for  her  Majesty's 
approval,  for  an  act  of  bravery  which  he  performed  during  the 
late  Ashantee  War,  as  recorded  against  his  name.  Major  Begi- 
nald  William  Sartorius,  C.M.G.,  6th  Bengal  Cavalry,  for  having 
during  the  attack  on  Abogoo,  on  January  17  last,  removed  from 
imder  a  heavy  fire  Sergeant-Major  Braimah  Doctor,  a  Houssa 
non-commissioned  officer,  who  was  mortally  wounded,  and  placed 
him  under  cover."  This  gallant  officer  was  attached  to  the  ir- 
regular Native  African  force  under  the  command  of  Captain  Sir 
J.  H.  Grlover,  E.N.,  which  marched  from  the  Eiver  Volta,  through 
Akim  and  East  Assin,  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Ashantee  simul- 
taneously with  Sir  Gamet  Wolseley's  direct  advance  from  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  by  way  of  Prahsu,  the  Adansi  Hills  and  Amoaful,  to 
the  city  of  Coomassie.  Captain  Sartorius  was  sent  on  by  Captain 
Glover  to  Coomassie,  attended  only  by  ten  or  twelve  natives,  and 
rode,  thus  accompanied,  through  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country, 
till  he  reached  the  General's  head-quarters  at  Fomannah. 

28.  The  Aldershot  Murder. — Thomas  Smith,  the  private  in 
the  10th  Hussars  who  had  been  committed  for  the  murder  of  Cap- 
tain Bird,  was  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  before  Mr. 
Justice  Lush,  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  death. 

31.  Fatal  Fall  in  a  Church. — The  vicar  of  Constantine, 
West  Cornwall,  the  Eev.  E.  Eickard,  has  lost  his  life  by  a  singular 
accident.  His  church  is  being  restored,  and  the  vicar  went  on 
the  roof  to  give  directions  to  the  workmen.  While  there  a  por- 
tion of  the  roof  gave  way,  and  he  was  precipitated  through  the 
ceiling  on  to  the  pews.  He  descended  in  a  perfectly  upright  po- 
sition, and  no  bones  were  broken,  but  the  internal  injuries  were 
so  serious  that  surgeons  were  summoned  from  Plymouth,  and  after 
lingering  for  two  days  the  unfortunate  gentleman  expired. 

The  Newmarket  Meetings  have  concentrated  the  principal 
sporting  interest  for  this  month.  On  October  13,  the  Cesarewitch 
day,  the  weather  was  glorious,  and  the  attendance  very  large. 
The  Cesarewitch  Stakes  were  won  by  Lord  Ailesbury's  Aventu- 
ri^re.  The  race  for  the  Middle  Park  plate,  on  the  following  day, 
was  as  follows : — 

Mr.  T.  Brown's  Plebeian,  by  Joskin — Queen  Elizabeth,  8st.  61bs.  (Mordan)  .  1 

Lord  Dupplin's  Per  Se,  by  Hermit — Perseverance,  Sst.  31bs.  (Cannon)  .        .  2 
Prince   Batthyany's    Galopin,   by   Vedette — Flying    Duchess,    Sst.    131b8. 

(Morris) 3 

Mr.  Lannde's  Holy  Friar,  by  Hermit — ^Thorsday,  Sst.  91bs.  (J.  Osborne)  4 

At  the  Newmarket  Houghton  Meeting  at  the  end  of  the 
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month,  the  principal  event  was  the  race  for  the  Cambridgeshire 
Stakes,  which  was  won  by  M.  P.  Aumont's  Peut-§tre. 

Among  the  items  of  sporting  intelligence,  the  journals  men- 
tion with  regret  the  death  of  the  well-known  cricketer,  John  Lilly- 
white.  The  Illustrated  News  says  of  him  : — "  Inheriting  a  love 
of  cricket  from  his  father,  William  Lillywhite,  he  iSrst  had  a  pro- 
fessional engagement  in  1842,  when  he  was  only  fourteen  years 
old.  Eight  years  later  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  Lord's  in 
an  important  match,  and  in  1852  he  was  chosen  to  play  for  Eng- 
land against  Kent.  From  that  time  until  1870  he  was  one  of  the 
strongest  of  the  Sussex  county  team,  being  a  powerful  batsman,  a 
good  bowler,  and  a  brilliant  field,  his  favourite  place  being  cover- 
point.  Thoroughly  straightforward  in  all  his  dealings,  he  earned 
the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  leaves  behind  him  many 
friends." 

The  Congresses  this  month  have  been  the  Social  Science  Con- 
gress, which  was  held  at  Glasgow,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl 
of  Eosebery,  during  the  first  week  in  October ;  and  the  Church 
Congress,  which  took  place  at  Brighton  the  following  week.  At 
the  first  of  these  meetings  an  interesting  address  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  M.P.,  as  President  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment. Dr.  Playfair  began  by  drawing  attention  to  the  death- 
rate  of  the  country.  He  showed  that  in  London  the  average  rate 
was  only  21*4  per  1,000  ;  in  the  principal  towns,  26-9 ;  in  small 
towns,  20*2  ;  and  in  the  rural  districts,  16'2.  Adverting  next  to 
the  question  of  preventible  deaths,  he  contended  that  the  num- 
ber was  far  in  excess  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  until  a  sys- 
tem of  disease  registrations,  as  well  as  death  registrations,  was 
established,  public  health  could  not  be  administered  with  fuJl  in- 
telligence. Considering  the  causes  which  govern  life  and  death  so 
far  as  disease  was  preventible  by  agencies  over  which  man  had 
control,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said  that  the  laws  of  health, 
like  other  laws  of  nature,  were  relentless  in  their  severity.  In- 
telligent submission  to  them  produced  health  and  longevity, 
while  the  slightest  infraction  of  them  was  mercilessly  punished 
with  disease  and  shortness  of  days.  All  that  they  need  aim  to 
secure  was  purity  or  cleanliness  in  the  house,  the  air,  and  the 
water,  and  genuineness  in  the  food  and  clothes.  No  epidemic 
could  resist  clean  houses,  clean  air,  and  clean  water.  In  short, 
"  Wash  and  be  clean"  is  the  simple  golden  rule  of  Dr.  Playfair. 
Papers  read  and  discussed  in  other  departments  related  to  educa- 
tional endowments,  examinations  in  Scotch  schools,  various  ques- 
tions of  law,  police  supervision,  the  responsibility  oif  insane  crimi- 
nals, workmen's  dwellings,  waste  lands,  and  other  topics.  Sir 
George  Campbell  delivered  his  presidential  address  in  the  Section 
for  Economy  and  Trade.  He  remarked  on  the  tendency  of  coolie 
and  Chinese  labour  to  restrain  the  advance  of  wages  in  Western 
countries,  and  admitted  the  right  of  self-governing  colonies  to 
hold  their  own  economical  opinions.     There  were  several  interest- 
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ing  papers  read  in  the  Bepression  of  Crime  section,  Miss  Mary 
Carpenter  describing  the  industrial  schools  of  India,  and  Mr. 
Taylor  advocating  more  stringent  discipline  for  wife-beaters. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  discussions  was  that  which  took 
place  upon  the  problems  surrounding  the  employment  of  the 
sorplus  female  population,  in  which  Mrs.  Crawshay,  Mrs.  E.  M. 
King,  Mrs.  Pattison,  Miss  Bose  Adams,  and  other  ladies  took  part. 
Tlie  Church  Congress  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  one.  A 
lively  debate  on  the  adaptation  of  the  fabrics  and  services  of  the 
Church  to  the  wants  of  the  times  was  opened  by  Mr.  Beresford- 
Hope,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  George  Street,  the  architect.  Mr.  Street's 
paper  was  a  plea  for  **  more  ornament,  more  ritual,  and  more  state- 
liness,"  and  its  recommendations  provoked  frequent  displays  of 
divided  opinion.  An  interesting  address  was  read  by  Canon  West- 
cott  on  modem  Scepticism,  followed  by  an  able  speech  by  Profes- 
sor Pritchard ;  and  a  discussion  afterwards  took  place  on  the  spiri- 
tual life,  its  helps  and  hindrances,  and  the  religious  bearings  of  the 
sanitary  questions. 


NOVEMBEE. 

1.  End  of  Bogeb  Tichborne. — The  New  York  papers  contain 
a  narrative  of  the  last  days  of  the  true  Boger  Tichbome,  purporting 
to  be  given  by  an  old  English  sailor,  named  George  Claridge. 
Claridge  said,  that  in  the  year  1854  or  1855  he  was  on  the  island 
of  Botumah,  when  a  schooner,  named  the  "  Annie,"  called  there, 
having  on  board  two  men  who  had  been  picked  up  in  a  boat  in  a 
£Eunished  condition.  One  of  these  was  an  English  gentleman,  who 
was  very  ill,  and  who,  according  to  the  master  of  the  schooner,  a 
Frenchman,  spoke  French  as  well  as  himself.  Claridge  engaged 
to  go  in  the  schooner  to  take  care  of  the  sick  gentleman,  and  to 
help  to  get  a  cargo.  Five  days  after  leaving  Botumah  they  reached 
Sydney  Island,  where  they  found  no  inhabitants  and  plenty  of 
biche  de  mer.  Claridge,  with  some  natives  of  Botumah,  went 
ashore  to  pursue  the  fishery,  and  the  sick  gentleman,  at  his  own 
request,  was  also  put  on  shore,  with  everything  the  vessel  afforded 
to  add  to  his  comfort,  whilst  the  schooner  sailed  away.  Some  time 
after  landing  on  the  island  the  sick  gentleman  called  Claridge  to 
him,  and  told  him  he  was  near  his  end,  and  requested  him  to  pro- 
cure a  quill  from  one  of  the  wild  birds  that  frequented  the  island, 
to  make  a  pen  of.  He  had  a  scrap  of  paper  in  which  had  been 
wrapped  a  bit  of  cheese,  from  the  schooner,  and  on  this,  with  blood 
from  a  bird,  he  wrote  something.  This  paper  he  gave  to  Claridge, 
and  told  him  to  keep  it  sacred,  and  tlie  first  sliip  that  came  to 
have  it  copied,  to  keep  the  original  himself,  but  by  all  means  to 
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make  it  public  whenever  he  got  to  a  civilized  land.  He  then 
informed  Claridge  that  his  name  was  Boger  Tichbome.  After  this 
the  sick  man  was  frequently  delirious  until  he  died,  about  the 
eighteenth  day  after  landing.  In  his  lucid  moments  he  stated  that 
he  sailed  from  Rio  in  a  ship  deeply  loaded,  that  she  went  down  in  a 
squall,  and  that  himself  and  seven  others  got  into  a  boat,  which 
drifted  about  until  all  perished  except  himself  and  one  other 
person,  and  that  they  were  forty  days  in  the  boat  before  being 
picked  up.  He  said  that  if  he  could  get  to  Hongkong  he  should 
find  plenty  of  friends  and  money.  In  his  delirium  he  frequently 
spoke  of  his  father,  with  whom  he  appeared  to  have  quarrelled,  and 
he  often  fancied  himself  talking  to  his  mother,  whom  he  addressed 
in  French.  Claridge  kept  the  paper  as  directed,  and  showed  it  to 
the  captain  of  the  ship,  who  eventually  took  him  from  the  island. 
It  met  with  no  attention.  After  getting  to  Wellington  Island  a 
New  Bradford  boy,  named  MandeU,  on  board  the  whaling  ship 
"  Miles  Standish,"  copied  a  part  of  the  writing  (some  of  it  being 
in  French),  but  Claridge  does  not  know  what  disposition  he  made 
of  it.  The  original  paper,  written  by  Sir  Roger  Tichbome,  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Claridge.  It  is  a  soiled  and  dilapidated  scrap, 
and  the  inscription  it  bears  in  the  blood  of  a  bird  has  almost  com- 
pletely faded  out.  The  signature,  however,  can  still  be  traced. 
Such  is  the  story  given.  Claridge  is  described  as  being  a  very 
truthful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  very  ignorant  man,  who  could  not 
have  invented  it. 

3.  Royal  Visit  to  Bibmingham. — ^The  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  have  met  with  a  most  enthusiastic  reception  at  Birmingham. 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  drove  over  from  Packington  Hall,  near 
Hampton,  where  they  were  on  a  visit  to  Lord  and  Lady  Ayles- 
ford,  and  entered  the  city  by  way  of  the  Coventry  Road,  which 
was  during  the  greater  part  of  the  journey  lined  with  vehicles 
containing  people  from  the  neighbouring  viUages  as  well  as  from 
Birmingham  itself.  The  streets  were  kept  by  900  police,  700  or 
800  volunteers,  and  no  less  than  5,000  Good  Templars,  marshalled 
by  a  Grrand-Master  on  horseback,  their  fantastic  badges  making  a 
gay  fringe  to  the  crowd.  The  principal  streets  of  the  town,  about 
eight  miles  in  length,  were  traversed  by  their  Royal  Highnesses, 
preceded  by  a  military  escort ;  and  so  profuse  were  the  decorations, 
that  New  Street  is  described  as  having  presented  the  appearance 
of  an  arcade  overhung  with  choice  combinations  of  colour.  The 
procession  then  went  through  crowds  of  people.  The  windows  of 
the  houses,  the  garden  walls,  and  the  garden  trees  also,  in  many 
cases,  were  crammed  and  loaded  with  people^  and  as  for  the  street 
itself,  men  and  women  were  packed  away  thickly  behind  the  bar- 
riers along  the  whole  route.  There  was  always  a  good  deal  of 
cheering,  but  (says  the  Times  reporter)  there  was  certsdnly  nothing 
like  the  noise  such  a  crowd  could  have  made  had  it  done  its 
best.  A  very  great  many  hats  were,  too,  never  lifted ;  but  we  be- 
lieve that  these  deficiencies  were  not  in  the  least  due  to  any  Radical 
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aversion  to  Princes,  but  were  merely  because  a  great  many  thousand 
persons,  who  had  never  in  their  lives  seen  the  Prince  and  Princess 
before,  let  the  chance  of  cheering  and  waving  their  hats  slip,  while 
they  stared  hard  with  their  eyes,  and  mouths,  too,  as  wide  open 
as  possible,  at  the  great  personages  passing  before  them. 

It  was  twenty  minutes  to  one  before  the  Town  Hall  was  reached, 
and  on  arrival  the  Eoyal  party  alighted  and  were  received  by  an 
assemblage  composed  of  the  magistrates,  members  of  the  Town 
Council,  and  invited  guests.     The  hall  was  gorgeously  decorated, 
and  a  choir  of  600  voices,  assisted  by  the  organ,  gave  the  National 
Anthem  as  the  Prince  and  Princess  slowly  walked  up  the  aisle. 
The  £ecorder  read  an  address,  which  was  suitably  answered  by  the 
Prince,  and  the  Mayor  then  presented  to  their  Royal  Highnesses  a 
number  of  gentlemen.     Amongst  them  were  Mr.  Newdegate,  M.P., 
Mr.  George  Dixon,  M.P.,  Mr.  Muntz,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Bromley 
Davenport,  M.P.     This  concluded  the  proceedings  in  the  Town 
Hall,  and,  amid  renewed  cheers,  the  Princess,  as  before,  escorted 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  the  Prince,  with  the  Mayoress  on  his  arm, 
walked  down  the  crimson-carpeted  hall,  and  re-entering  the  car- 
riages, drove  to  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Artists,  where 
they  were  entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  Mayor.     This  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Chamberlain,  whose  strongly  democratic  principles  are 
well  known,  distinguished  himself  by  the  dignified  courtesy  with 
which  he  performed  his  duties  as  host  on  the  occasion.     In  his 
speech  on  proposing  Her  Majesty's  liealth,  he  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  **  in  England  the  Monarch  is  acknowledged  to  be  above  all 
parties,  while  belonging  to  none,  and  the  Throne  is  recognised  and 
respected  as  the  symbol  of  all  constituted  authority  and  settled 
government."     In  proposing  the  toast  of  the  "  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,"  he  said : — "  This  town  has  been  long  distinguished,  not 
without  cause,  for  the  independence  of  its  citizens,  and  the  free- 
dom and  outspokenness  in  which  all  opinions  are  discussed,  and 
this  fact  gives  value  to  the  welcome  which  has  been  offered,  and 
stamps  the  sincerity  of  the  wishes  which  are  everywhere  expressed 
for  the  continued  health  of  their  Royal  Highnesses."     After  limch 
the  Royal  party  drove  through  the  crowded  streets  to  see  some  of 
the  sights   of   Birmingham — Messrs.   Elkington's    manufactory, 
Messrs.  Gillott's  steel-pen  factory,  and  Messrs.  Ralph  Heaton  and 
Sons'  coining  factory,  returning  thence  to  dinner  at  Packington 
Hall.     In  the  evening  the  town  was  illuminated. 

—  Explosion  in  Hounslow  Powder  Mills. — Shortlv  before 
one  o'clock  on  the  same  afternoon  a  frightful  explosion  took  place 
at  the  gunpowder  works  of  Messrs.  Curtis  and  Harvey,  commonly 
called  Hounslow  Powder  Mills.  It  appears  that  during  the  time 
some  workmen  were  at  work  in  the  composition  or  mixing-house 
(a  brick-built  building  thirty  feet  square,  covered  with  slates  and 
lined  with  wood),  in  which  were  about  twelve  charges,  the  compo- 
«Hion  suddenly  took  fire  and  exploded  with  a  slight  rumbling  or 
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rather  cracking  noise,  when  a  large  cloud  of  white  smoke  was  seen 
to  issue  forth  from  the  several  doorways.  The  alarm  bell  was  im- 
mediately rung  and  the  fire-engines  despatched  with  all  speed  to 
the  building.  By  the  use  of  hydrants  the  fire  was  got  under,  and 
a  search  at  once  made  for  the  men  known  to  work  in  the  building, 
the  result  being  that  the  dead  and  charred  bodies  of  four  of  the 
number  were  brought  out  and  conveyed  to  the  dead-house  to  await 
a  coroner's  inquiry.  The  two  other  men,  who  were  burnt  consi- 
derably, were,  after  being  attended  by  the  medical  men,  conveyed 
to  their  homes.  The  composition  house  is  situated  near  the  middle 
of  the  works,  on  the  same  spot  as  the  one  that  was  destroyed  about 
two  years  ago  by  the  blowing  up  of  a  boat-load  of  powder.  The 
coroner's  jury  returned  a  verdict  to  the  efiect  that  the  four  men  had 
been  killed  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  while  under  manufko- 
ture,  but  how  the  explosion  was  caused  there  was  no  evidence  to 
show. 

—  The  Bengal  Famine  Fund. — A  meeting  of  the  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  '•  winding-up  "  the  Bengal  Famine  Fund  was 
held  at  the  Mansion  House  to-day.  The  Lord  Mayor  presided,  and 
observed  that  this  would  l>e  the  last  meeting  of  the  committee, 
who  had  held  twenty-three  meetings,  and  who  had  collected 
129.1(>3/.  for  the  purposes  of  the  famine.  Of  this  sum,  120,000/. 
had  l>een  sent  to  India,  and  when  all  expenses  were  paid,  3,650/. 
remained,  which  it  was  proposed  also  to  transmit  to  India.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  to  the  I/ord  Mayor ;  and  Mr.  Vine,  the 
secretary,  who  has  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  with  marked 
ability,  had  his  ser\ices  recognised  in  the  presentation  by  the  com- 
mittee of  a  piece  of  plate  valued  at  100  guineas. 

4.  Hallowe'en,  the  observance  of  which  is   fcst   &lling  into 
neglect  in  many  districts  of  Scotland,  especially  in  the  Lowlands, 
has  l>een  celebratcfl  on  a  great  scale  at  Balmoral  Castle.     Prepa- 
rations had  been  made  days  beforehand,  and  the  turn-out  included 
fanners  and  others  for  miles  around.     When  darkness  set  in  the 
celebration  Wgan.     Her  Majesty  and  the  Princess  Beatrice,  each 
beario^j^  a  large  torch,  drove  out  in  an  open  phaeton.     A  procession 
formed  of  the  tenants  and  servants  on  the  estates  followed,  all  car- 
rying hu^e  lighteil  torches.      They  walked  through  the  grounds 
and  round  the  Castle ;  an<l  the  scene,  as  the  procession  moved  on- 
wards, was  very  weird  and  striking.     Having  arrived  in  front  of 
the  Castle,  an  immense  l)onfire,  composed  of  old  boxes,  packing- 
casi's,  and  other  materials  kept   durinj;  the  year  for  the  occasion, 
was  s«*t  tire  to.     When  the  flames  were  at  their  brightest  a  figure 
dn»s<tMl  as  a  hoh<(ol»lin  ap|K'ared  on  tho  scene,  drawing  a  car  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  fairies  carrying  long  spears,  the  car  con- 
taining tilt!  efhg)'  of  a  witch.     A  circle  having  been  forme<l  by 
tlie  torch-l>earers,  the  presiding  elf  toss^^l  the  figure  of  the  witch 
into  the  fire,  where  it  was  spee<lily  consumed.  Tliis  cremation  over, 
reels  were  f^e^im,  and  were  danced  with  great  vigour  to  the  stirring 
stniius  of  Willie  Ross,  Her  Majesty's  pip<r.     The  Queen,  Princess 
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Beatrice,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  household,  remained, 
spectators  of  the  show.  It  was  intended  to  have  closed  the  even- 
ing's festivities  with  a  dance  in  the  iron  ball-room,  but  owing,  it 
18  said,  to  some  of  the  crowd  having  behaved  in  too  noisy  a  man- 
ner at  the  fire,  this  intention  was  abandoned,  and  the  proceedings 
were  wound  up  in  the  open  air.  The  bonfire  burned  till  a  late 
hour  in  the  night. 

9.  Lord  Mayor's  Day. — The  procession  of  the  Lprd  Mayor  of 
LfOndon  to  Westminster  was,  as  usual,  witnessed  by  an  enormous 
number  of  people,  who  crowded  the  streets  tlirough  which  the  show 
passed.  The  weather  was  beautifully  fine.  Little  had  been  done 
for  the  special  decoration  of  houses  on  the  route,  but  the  growing 
custom  of  draping  balconies  and  covering  window-sills  with  cloth 
of  some  bright  hue — most  commonly  crimson — gave  a  cheerful 
aspect  to  otherwise  sombre  and  common-place  buildings.  Basing- 
hidl  Street  and  its  vicinity  were  plentifully  adorned  with  statues, 
heraldic  blazonry,  and  other  decorations.  Ai'ound  Temple  Bar  an 
animated  crowd — a  crowd  with  an  object — took  up  an  early  po- 
sition. Bets  were  offered  that  the  Lord  Mayor's  carriage  was  too 
bulky  to  pass  under  the  arch.  There  was  a  general  impression, 
too,  that  next  Lord  Mayor's  day  there  will  be  no  Temple  Bar  to 
pass  under.  A  melancholy  interest  was  consequently  extended  to 
the  structure.  But  the  coach  passed  through  safely  ;  the  coach- 
man's head  was  only  a  short  remove  from  the  roof,  it  is  true,  but 
he  was  not  a  tall  man,  and  he  emerged  from  the  danger  smiling  a 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  "  bravos  "  shouted  by  a  relieved  public. 
A  banquet,  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  took  place  in 
the  evening  in  the  Guildhall. 

10.  A  Semarkable  Balloon  Ascent  was  made  to-day  from 
the  Crystal  Palace,  by  Capt.  Burnaby,  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards, 
and  Lord  Manners,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  to  try  a  machine 
Capt.  Burnaby  has  invented  for  ascertaining  the  course  of  the 
wind  when  above  the  clouds,  and  when  the  earth  is  concealed. 
On  these  occasions,  although  the  balloon  may  be  sailing  at  the  rate 
of  forty  miles  an  hour,  yet  from  the  clouds,  both  above  and  below, 
being  wafted  at  precisely  the  same  rate  as  the  balloon,  the  latter 
appears  to  be  anchored  in  space,  and  utterly  devoid  of  motion. 
The  compass  marks  the  four  quarters  as  faithfully  as  ever,  but  for 
all  the  travellers  themselves  can  discover  they  are  absolutely  sta- 
tionary. To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  which  is  sometimes  also 
very  hazardous,  as  the  aeronauts,  on  emerging  through  the  clouds, 
may  find  that  their  globe  has  changed  its  track,  and  that  they  are 
over  the  sea  when  least  expected,  Capt.  Bm*naby  brings  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  earth  to  bear  on  a  machine  which  should,  under  such 
circumstances,  enable  the  aeronauts  to  map  out  their  course.  The 
invention  consists  of  two  small  silk  parachutes,  attached  to  each 
other  by  a  winding  reel  of  cord  of  some  thirty  yards  in  length. 
On  one  of  these  parachutes  being  dropped  over  the  side  of  the  oar 
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it  instantly  commences  its  downward  course,  but  slowly,  on  accoimt 
of  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere.  In  another  second  or  so  the 
second  parachute  is  detached,  and  then  the  travellers,  by  means  of 
their  compass,  can  obtain  the  true  line  of  their  course,  by  marking 
on  their  charts  the  reverse  parts  to  those  on  which  the  two  para- 
chutes are  descending.  The  invention  is  very  simple  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  worked  admirably.  Some  interesting  topographic 
observations  were  also  taken  from  the  car,  and  the  travellers  finally 
descended  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Crerman  ocean,  in  Essex. 

15.  Fire  at  Howick  Hall. — An  alarming  fire  broke  out  thi8 
morning  at  Howick  Hall,  Northumberland,  the  residence  of  Earl 
Grey.   For  a  few  days  the  smell  of  fire  had  been  perceived,  a  strict 
examination  was  made,  but  no  visible  traces  were  found.     At 
length,  however,  it  burst  forth  in  the  room  of  the  Hon.  A.  Grey, 
son  of  the  late  General  Grey.     Sir  Frederick  Grey,  who  was  at  the 
time  residing  with  his  brother,  rushed  from  his  bed,  and  was  the 
first  to  enter  the  flaming  room.     It  was  difiicult  to  reach  the 
window  amidst  the  flames  and  smoke,  but  it  was  quickly  smashed 
by  a  chair  being  dashed  through  it.    There  are  pipes  laid  through- 
out the  entire  building,  through  which  water  is  raised  by  an  engine 
on  the  ground-floor.     These  were  quickly  called  into  requisition, 
and  the  flames  were  subdued  without  reaching  the  more  stately 
rooms  of  the  hall ;  but  considerable  damage  has  been  done  by  the 
flames,  and  more  by  the  free  use  of  the  water,  projected  through 
the  pipes  in  rapid  and  copious  streams.     The  clothes  belonging  to 
Mr.  Grey  were  all  burned,  and  his  absence  from  home  was  very 
probably  the  means  of  saving  his  life,   as  he  might  have  been 
suffocated  in  his  bed.   In  the  large  front  room  on  the  ground  floor, 
wood  only  is  used  for  fuel,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  fire,  which 
had  been  smouldering  for  a  few  days,  bad  been  caused  by  sparks 
flying  up  the  flue.     The  hall  is  insured. 

—  EppiNa  Forest. — The  impoi-tant  sidt  instituted  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  to  protect  the  rights  of  common 
against  the  lords  of  the  manor  in  Epping  Forest  was  to-day  decided 
by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs,  after  twenty- 
two  days'  hearing.  The  immediate  question  involved  was  the 
validity  of  the  numerous  inclosures,  amounting  to  nearly  3,000 
acres,  made  in  the  forest  during  the  twenty  years  previous  to  the 
filing  of  the  bill  in  May,  1871.  The  London  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  sued  as  owners  of  land  at  Little  Ilford,  just  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  forest,  which  they  acquired  some  years  ago  as  a 
burying  ground  ;  but  it  was  really  not  only  on  behalf  of  all  owners 
and  occupiers  of  land  within  the  forest,  but  also  of  the  public 
generally,  who  are  all  interested  in  the  preserv^ation  of  thk  and  I 
other  open  commons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  that  the  ■ 
battle  was  fought.  The  news  of  the  victory  was  received  with  ' 
great  rejoicing  in  London,  and  at  an  enthusiastic  meeting  held 
soon  afterwards,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  a 
vote  was  passed  '^  to  express  public  gratitude  to  the  Corporation  of 
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the  CSty  of  London  for  its  eflforts  to  preserve  the  Forest  to  the 
people  for  ever." 

17.  Thb  Midland  Bailwat. — An  important  resolution  was 
passed  at  a  meeting  of  this  railway  company  which,  if  generally 
adopted  on  other  lines  as  well,  will  effect  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  system  of  railway  daasea.  This  was  the  abolition  of  second 
dass,  and  the  considerable  reduction  of  first  class  fares.  This 
change,  which  had  been  under  discussion  for  some  time,  was 
strongly  opposed  by  a  minority  of  the  shareholders,  and  also  by 
the  companies  of  the  other  railways  passing  through  the  same  dis- 
tricts, whose  receipts  will,  it  is  feared,  be  considerably  reduced  by 
this  hold  experiment  on  the  part  of  the  Midland.  Several  of  the 
competing  railways  have  resolved  to  meet  the  movement  by  a  large 
reduction  in  their  own  fares,  without  altering  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  classes. 

19.  Boat  Accident  on  the  Clyde. — A  twelve-oared  cutter, 
belonging  to  H.M.S.  "  Aurora,"  was  run  down  to-day  on  the  Clyde 
by  the  Dublin  steamer  "  Duke  of  Leinster,"  and  all  on  board  were 
thrown  into  the  water.  Before  assistance  could  be  rendered, 
seventeen  of  their  number  were  drowned.  It  appears  that  shortly 
after  six  o'clock  the  boat,  which  belonged  to  the  "  Aurora,"  the 
guardship  stationed  at  the  tail  of  the  Bank,  put  off  from  Prince's 
Pier,  and  was  pulled  out  in  the  direction  of  the  war-ship,  anchored 
in  the  Channel  about  a  mile  off.  When  about  half  the  distance 
had  been  accomplished  the  Dublin  steamer  "  Duke  of  Leinster " 
was  seen  bearing  down  upon  her.  The  men  in  the  cutter  hoisted 
a  lamp,  which  was  observed  by  the  watch  on  board  the  steamer, 
and  the  orders  "  Stop  her  I "  and  "  Full  speed  astern ! "  were  suc- 
cessively given.  These  orders  seemed  to  be  instantly  obeyed,  but 
with  the  speed  on  at  the  time  it  was  impossible  to  bring  the  vessel 
to  a  stand.  A  lamentable  collision  ensued,  the  small  boat  being 
completely  cut  in  two,  and  seventeen  men  were  drowned.  The 
fore  part  of  the  boat  drifted  to  one  side  of  tlie  steamer,  and  the 
stem  portion  to  the  other.  A  boat  was  at  once  manned  and  put  off 
to  the  rescue,  while  two  boats  were  lowered  in  all  haste  from  the 
steamer.  By  these  means  ten  men  were  picked  up,  all  of  them 
greatly  exhausted,  some  of  them  having  been  more  or  less  seriously 
injured  by  the  collision.  Twenty-seven  men  and  boys  were  known 
to  have  been  on  board  the  cutter. 

20.  A  TERBifiLE  Colliery  Explosion  took  place  this  morning 
at  the  Sawmarsh  Colliery,  near  Rotherham,  by  which  twenty-three 
lives  were  lost  and  four  persons  injured.  The  "fire  trier"  had 
gone  round  the  works  early  in  the  morning,  and  pronounced  them 
safe.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  the  explosion  occurred,  and  nearly 
all  the  men  and  boys  then  in  the  working  were  killed  instanta- 
neously. Only  four  of  the  whole  number  escaped  alive,  and  two  of 
these  four  were  badly  hurt.  Fourteen  widows  and  forty-four 
orphans  are  left.  The  cause  of  the  disaster  is  not  positively 
known,  but  it  is  surmised  that,  owing  to  a  faU  of  the  roof,  a 
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quantity  of  gas  escaped,  and,  the  work  being  carried  on  with  naked 
lights,  the  gas  quickly  ignited. 

23.  Royal  Chbistenino. — The  christening  of  the  in&nt  son  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  took  place  at  Buckingham  Pa- 
lace to-day,  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  the  Empress  of  Russia,  the 
Prince  and  Princessof  Wales,  and  other  members  of  the  Royal  femily. 
The  sponsors  for  the  infant  Prince  were : — Her  Majesty  the  Queen; 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  (represented  by  the  Grand  Duke  the  Czare- 
witch) ;  the  Emperor  of  Germany  (represented  by  the  Duke  of 
Connaught) ;  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  the  Crown  Princess  of  Ger- 
many (represented  by  the  Princess  Christian) ;  and  the  Reigning 
Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  (represented  by  Prince  Christian). 
The  names  of  the  infant,  which  were  pronounced  by  the  Queen  as 
godmother,  are  "  Alfred  Alexander  William  Ernest  Albert."  The 
little  Prince  was  dressed  in  a  mantle,  gown,  and  cap  of  Honiton 
lace,  being  the  same  dress  in  which  all  the  Queen's  children  and 
those  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  christened. 

The  Empress  of  Russia,  accompanied  by  the  Czarewitch  and 
the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  left  London  the  following  day,  on  their 
journey  to  the  south  of  France.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  Prince  Arthur,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  a  numerous 
suite  were  present  on  the  platform  at  Charing  Cross,  and  took  leave 
of  the  Empress.  At  Dover  the  Imperial  party  was  received  by  the 
entire  garrison,  with  bands,  under  General  Parke. 

24.  Trial  of  a  Tichbornb  Witness. — Mrs.  Mina  Jury  has 
been  indicted  at  Knutsford  for  stealing  foiur  merino  blinds,  two 
antimacassars,  a  towel,  and  two  sheets,  the  property  of  Peter  Simp- 
son, landlord  of  the  Bate  Hall  public-house,  Macclesfield,  on  Nov.  4. 
Mr.  Ffoulkes,  who  prosecuted,  said  the  prisoner  was  a  person  who 
had  obtained  some  notoriety  in  this  country.  She  was  brought 
over  from  Australia,  and  appeared  as  a  witness  in  the  Tichborne 
case.  Since  her  arrival  here  she  seemed  to  have  increased  her 
knowledge  by  visiting  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  learned 
counsel  then  gave  an  account  of  the  prisoner's  career  at  Maccles- 
field, whither  she  went  imder  the  name  of  Madame  Caradena  fi^m 
London,  and  succeeded  in  pilfering  various  articles  firom  the  hotels 
and  lodging-houses.  He  added  that  while  she  was  in  the  cell  at 
Macclesfield  terrific  screams  were  heard  to  come  from  it.  On  a 
policeman  entering  the  cell  the  prisoner  stated  that  a  rat  was  in 
the  cell.  It  had  been  on  her  face,  and  was  under  the  bed.  She 
implored  him  to  look  for  it,  but  the  officer  "  smelt  a  rat,"  and  told 
her  to  look  for  it  herself.  On  the  following  Sunday  she  persuaded 
a  policeman  who  was  in  charge  to  stoop  down  and  look  for  the  rat, 
and  while  he  was  doing  so  she  ran  out,  locked  the  door,  and 
escaped,  leaving  the  gaoler  inside.  The  screams  of  the  lock-up 
keeper  attracted  the  attention  of  the  constables  about  the  station, 
but  not  until  the  prisoner  had  had  a  good  start.  For  some  time 
there  have  been  improvements  going  on  at  the  Town  Hall :  and 
Mrs.  Jury  managed  to  escape  through  a  hole  in  a  temporary  door, 
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her  bonnet  being  found  among  the  dibris.  She  was  re-arrested  at 
Leek,  Staffordshire,  the  following  afternoon.  Mrs.  Jury  was  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment,  with  hard 
labour. 

29.  CrALE  AND  Shifwbeck. — A  very  severe  gale  took  place  on 
the  night  of  the  28th  and  on  the  29th,  which  caused  considerable 
damage  to  shipping  and  loss  of  life  on  oiu*  coasts.  Its  most  disas- 
trous result,  however,  was  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  where  the  steamer 
"  La  Plata,"  bound  from  the  Thames  to  South  America,  with  tele- 
graph cable  on  board,  foimdered  oflf  Ushant,  Of  the  crew,  consist- 
ing of  seventy-seven  men  and  boys,  only  fifteen  were  saved ;  they 
had  put  off  in  a  small  boat,  and  after  having  been  at  sea  for  nearly 
twenty-four  hours,  almost  without  provisions,  were  picked  up  by 
the  emigrant  ship  "  Grare  Loch."  Thence  fourteen  of  the  survivors 
were  transferred  to  the  steamer  "  Antenor,"  and  by  this  vessel  they 
were  brought  to  the  Thames. 

It  appears  that  the  wind  up  to  Friday  evening  was  fair,  when 
it  blew — as  one  man  described  it — "  a  living  gale,"  and  the  ship 
became  almost  unmanageable.    This  was  partly  owing,  some  of  the 
survivors  declared,  to  the  character  of  the  machinery  on  board. 
The  vessel  shipped  vast  quantities  of  water,  and  the  ponderous 
grappling  apparatus,  several  tons  in  weight,  was  said  to  have  shifted, 
splitting  the  decks  and  letting  in  the  water.     Another  accoimt  is 
that  she  carried  away  her  companion,  and  the  water  got  down  into 
the  aft  cabin,  between  which  and  the  engine-room  there  was  no 
bulkhead,  so  that,  sweeping  away  the  partition,  the  sea  quickly 
exting^shed  the  fires.     When  the  water  had  thus  got  possession 
of  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  one  of  the  first  effects  of  its  force  was 
to  displace  and  lift  the  stoke  plates ;  and  these,  it  seems,  cut  the 
ash-pipe,  through  which  is  conveyed  the  sea-water  for  cooling  the 
ashes.     The  sea  then  came  rushing  in  through  the  broken  tube, 
adding  disastrously  to  the  already  overwhelming  cumulation  of 
waves  that  had  broken  over  the  deck.     The  captain  and  surgeon, 
who  were  last  seen  on  the  bridge,  after  a  fruitless  and  desperate 
effort  to  launch  the  patent  raft  attached  thereto,  were  asked,  im- 
mediately before  the  ship  went  down,  to  put  on  life-belts.     The 
answer  of  Captain  Dudden  was  "  No,  no,  never  mind ;  leave  me 
alone.**    The  "  La  Plata  "  foundered  off  Ushant,  in  the  full  fury  of 
the  south-westerly  gale,  or  rather  hurricane,  which,  from  the  time  of 
its  outbreak,  had  veered  round  from  the  north.     The  quantity  of 
telegraph  cable  which  had  been  paid  out,  with  the  vain  endeavour, 
by  lightening  the  ship,  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  sea  that 
broke  in  upon  her,  was   150  miles  out  of  the  250  she  had  in  her 
hold. 

The  lost  were  Captain  Dudden,  Mr.  Hughes  (the  surgeon),  the 
three  officers,  one  of  the  four  engineers,  seven  of  the  ten  stewards 
and  cooks,  both  the  boatswains,  the  carpenter,  all  the  eleven 
stokers,  fourteen  of  the  twenty-one  seamen,  and  the  whole  of  the 
cable-staff,  niunbering  sixteen,   with  Mr.  Eicketts,  and  the  s'x 
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electricians  accompanying  him.  The  list  of  those  who  were  rescued 
consists  of  three  engineers,  three  stewards  or  cooks,  seven  sailors, 
and  one  lamp-trimmer,  besides  the  boy,  name  unknown,  who  was 
left  on  board  the  "  Gare  Loch,"  and  whose  condition  is  described  as 
bordering  on  insanity.  A  mental  disorder,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
been  more  or  less  common  to  several  among  the  rescued  persons. 
A  few  days  later  intelligence  arrived  that  two  more  of  the  crew,  Mr. 
Lament,  the  boatswain,  and  Mr.  Hooper,  the  quartermaster,  had 
been  saved.  The  narrative  of  their  rescue  is  as  marvellous  as  any 
that  has  ever  been  read  of  adventures  at  sea ;  we  take  it  from  the 
Gibraltar  Chronicle : — 

"  On  Sunday  morning,  the  29th,  when  it  became  evident  that 
the  '  La  Plata  '  must  founder,  two  of  the  life-boats  on  deck  were 
manned  by  some  of  the  oflScers  and  crew,  in  the  expectation  that 
when  the  ship  sank  beneath  them  the  boats  would  be  left  floating ; 
this  was  really  the  case  with  one  of  the  boats,  but  just  as 
the  ship  was  on  the  point  of  sinking,  a  heavy  sea  washed  over 
her,  broke  up  the  other  boat,  in  which  fifteen  men,  including 
Lament  and  Hooper,  were  sitting,  and  washed  the  whole  of  the 
boat's  crew  overboard.  Lament  and  Hooper  had  just  risen  to  the 
surface  when  the  ship  took  her  final  plunge,  and  they  were  drawn 
down  again  by  the  suction.  On  coming  up  the  second  time,  they 
saw  floating  close  to  thena  the  damaged  air-raft,  which  they  con- 
trived to  get  hold  of.  This  raft  was  made  of  compartments  filled 
with  air  and  joined  by  a  canvas  band,  forming  a  seat.  Seated  on 
this  band  they  were  in  a  sort  of  trough,  and  the  water  came  up  to 
their  waists,  their  bodies  below  the  waist  getting  gradually  be- 
numbed. The  sea  was  continually  washing  over  them,  and  imless 
they  had  been  men  of  strong  vitality  and  sound  physique  they 
could  hardly  have  lived  through  the  three  days  imtil  their  final 
rescue.  During  the  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  their  suffering,  their 
anxious  eyes  could  only  discover  one  passing  ship,  and  she  passed 
much  too  far  off  to  see  them.  On  Monday  there  were  a  strong 
breeze  and  a  nasty  sea ;  but  the  weather  was  fine.  Several  ships 
passed  at  a  distance ;  these  they  could  plainly  see ;  but  by  none  of 
them  could  they  hope  to  be  seen.  Tuesday  was  calm  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  and  their  hopes  of  safety  were  raised  by 
seeing  a  three-masted  schooner  which  passed  within  half  a  mile 
of  them.  They  shouted  with  all  their  might,  and  thought  they 
must  be  heard,  but  the  schooner  sailed  on.  The  cry  of  distress  was 
not  heard,  nor  the  dark  speck  on  the  water  observed.  Towards 
Tuesday  evening  the  breeze  freshened,  and  it  continued  to  blow 
hard  during  the  night.  The  men  were  exhausted,  and  in  the  con- 
flict between  wearied  nature  and  hopes  of  life,  they  sank  into  a 
state  between  sleeping  and  waking,  dozing  for  a  minute  or  two  and 
then  suddenly  starting  again  into  consciousness.  About  four  on 
Wednesday  morning,  the  one  who  was  in  his  waking  moment  saw 
through  the  darkness  the  loom  of  a  vessel  bearing  down  upon  them, 
and  inmiediately  roused  his  companion.     The  vessel  rapidly  ap- 
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)ached^  and  came  within  a  hundred  yards  of  them.  With  all 
3  strength  that  was  left  to  them  they  uttered  their  cry  for  assist- 
ce,  and  after  a  few  seconds'  interval,  a  bright  light  told  that 
Bir  cry  had  been  heard  and  was  answered.  For  two  hours  the 
;ht  burned  like  a  beacon  of  safety  before  their  eyes,  but  just  he- 
re dawn  it  disappeared,  and  when  day  broke  no  ship  was  any- 
lere  to  be  seen*  Hope  was  fast  giving  way  to  despair,  when  about 
o  hours  after  daylight  the  missing  vessel  bore  down  towards 
em.  This  was  the  Dutch  schooner  '  Wilhelm  Benklezoon.'  The 
ister,  when  he  heard  the  cry  of  distress,  had  immediately  brought 
3  ship  to,  and  lay-to  till  the  morning.  In  the  meantime  the 
Ipwrecked  men  on  the  air-raft  had  drifted  to  leeward.  When 
B  master  of  the  *  Wilhelm  Benklezoon '  found,  at  daybreak,  that 
thing  could  be  seen,  he  conjectured  from  the  force  and  direction 
the  wind  the  point  to  which  any  floating  wreck  or  boat  would 
ve  drifted,  and  bore  down  in  that  direction.  But  the  sea  was 
nning  so  high  that  the  master  of  the  little  schooner  dared  neither 
lower  a  boat  nor  bring  his  vessel  alongside  the  raft. '  He  feared 
the  first  case,  that  he  should  uselessly  sacrifice  his  own  men 
thout  rescuing  the  others,  and  in  the  latter  case,  his  vessel  would 
amp  the  raft.  He  therefore  beckoned  to  the  two  men  to  quit 
e  raft  and  swim  to  the  schooner.  Thoroughly  exhausted  by  their 
ree  days'  exposure  they  mistrusted  their  powers  of  swimming 
en  this  short  distance ;  but  it  was  their  only  hope.  Lament,  the 
atswain,  first  made  the  attempt,  and  succeeded  in  getting  along- 
le.  Meantime,  the  schooner  and  raft  had  again  separated,  and 
e  schooner  made  another  tack  to  give  Hooper  a  chance.  He  was 
11  more  exhausted  than  Lament ;  but,  thinking  it  was  no  worse 
be  drowned  between  the  raft  and  the  ship  than  to  perish  on  the 
ft,  he  made  the  desperate  effort,  and  struck  out  for  the  schooner, 
hen  he  got  alongside  his  hands  were  too  benumbed  even  to 
itch  the  rope  which  was  held  out  to  him,  and  he  took  it  between 
3  teeth.  The  little  schooner  was  low  in  the  water,  and  some  of 
9  crew  leaning  over  and  watching  their  opportunity  caught  him 
the  hands  and  so  pulled  him  on  board.  They  were  unable  to 
md,  and  almost  dead  from  exposure,  and  weakness  from  want  of 
)d,  for  it  was  then  close  upon  noon  on  Wednesday,  and  they  had 
ben  nothing  since  the  previous  Saturday  evening.  But  they 
jre  brought  round  by  the  kindness  of  Captain  Dorp  and  his  crew, 
dch  could  not  be  exceeded.  The  sailors  gave  up  their  berths  to 
B  shipwrecked  men,  and  nothing  was  left  undone  that  could  add 
their  comfort."  Lament  and  Hooper  were  nursed  in  the  hos- 
bal  at  Gibraltar  till  they  were  able  to  return  to  England,  which 
ey  did  about  a  month  later,  in  a  sadly  crippled  state. 

30.  Day  of  Intercession. — On  St.  Andrew's  Day  special  ser- 
ies were  held  in  a  large  number  of  the  metropolitan  churches,  in 
cordance  with  notice  issued  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
onection  with  the  Intercession  for  Foreign  Missions.  At  St. 
lul's  Cathedral  the  Eev.  Dr.  Miller,  Canon  of  Worcester  and 
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Vicar  of  Green wicb,  preached  in  the  evening.  At  Westminster 
Abbey  a  sermon  was  delivered  by  Dean  Stanley,  and  in  the  after- 
noon Dr.  Caird,  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Principal  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  delivered  a  lecture,  from  the  lectern  in-  the  nave, 
on  the  subject  of  Christian  Missions. 

—  Railway  Accidents. — The  list  of  railway  accidents  for  No- 
vember records  thii-ty-three  disasters,  of  which  no  fewer  than 
twenty-eight  were  collisions ;  three  persons  have  been  killed, 
forty-seven  have  been  seriously  injured,  thirty  have  been  injured 
more  or  less,  and,  on  a  rough  calculation,  about  160  persons  have 
been  cut,  bruised,  and  severely  shaken.  A  dense  fog  prevailed  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  on  the  21st,  and  no  less  than  eight 
of  these  accidents  were  reported  as  happening  in  consequence 
of  it. 

The  Victoria  Cross. — Another  officer  engaged  in  the  Ashantee 
War,  Captain  Mark  Sever  Bell,  R.E.,  has  received  this  coveted 
decoration  in  recognition  of  "  his  distinguished  bravery,  and  zea- 
lous, resolute,  and  self-devoted  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Ordahsu, 
on  Feb.  4,  1874,  while  serving  under  the  immediate  orders  of 
Colonel  Sir  John  Chetham  McLeod,  K.C.B.,  of  the  42nd  Regiment, 
who  commanded  the  Advanced  Guard."  The  Victoria  Cross,  first 
instituted  as  a  reward  for  valour,  in  Feb.  1857,  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  106  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Army,  seven  officers  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  one  officer  of  the  Royal  Marines,  and  two  Bengal 
civilians.  Sixty  of  these  crosses  were  conferred  for  acts  of  bravery 
during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  thirty-seven  were  won  by  officers  during 
the  war  with  Russia,  six  were  conferred  for  gallantry  during  the 
war  in  New  Zealand,  three  were  won  during  the  China  war  of 
1860,  three  have  been  distributed  for  valour  during  the  late 
Ashantee  campaign,  two  for  the  Umbeyla  campaign,  two  for  Bhoo- 
tan,  one  for  Persia,  one  for  the  Looshai  expedition,  and  one  for  an 
act  of  gallantry  in  rescuing  some  soldiers  from  drowning  in  the 
Indian  Ocean — the  only  Victoria  Cross  not  earned  under  fire. 
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2.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Freemasons. — ^At  a  Grand 
Lodge  of  Freemasons,  held  at  Freemasons'  Hall,  the  acceptance  of 
the  Grand  Mastership  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  formally  an- 
nounced, and  His  Royal  Highness  was  proclaimed  Grand  Master  of 
the  Order.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  Prince,  stating  that  he 
had  appointed  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  as  Pro-Grand  Master ;  and 
the  noble  earl  was  introduced  and  proclaimed  in  his  position  by 
the  Garter  King  of  Arms.  His  lordship  returned  thanks  for  the 
honour  conferred  upon  him,  and  annoimced  that  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Grand  Master  had  appointed  Lord  Skelmersdale  as  his 
Deputy  Grand  Master. 
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—  A  Mblancholt  Accident  has  happened  at  the  Foreign 
Office. — Charles  Coxhead,  a  clerk  in  the  librarian's  department, 
aged  eighteen,  had  gone  to  one  of  the  upper  floors  to  fetch  some 
books  and  send  them  down  in  the  lift,  which  is  for  the  express 
purpose  of  carrying  books  and  papers  only,  the  clerks  being  strictly 
prohibited  from  riding  down  upon  it.  As  he  did  not  again  make 
his  appearance,  another  clerk  went  to  look  for  him,  and  ultimately 
discovered  him  lying  upon  the  top  of  the  lift  quite  dead,  he 
having  apparently  &Uen  down  the  shaft,  a  depth  of  forty-five  feet. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  that,  having  placed  the  books  on  the 
lift  and  sent  it  down  the  shaft  he  had  fallen  into  the  opening,  the 
place  being  exceedingly  dark.  The  jury  retiu-ned  a  verdict  of 
**  Accidental  death,"  and  appended  a  rider  recommending  "  that  a 
guard  should  be  placed  round  the  opening  of  the  shaft,  that  a  man 
should  be  specially  employed  to  work  the  lift,  that  additional  light 
should  be  provided,  and  that  the  prohibition  as  to  the  clerks  riding 
down  the  Uft  should  be  rigidly  enforced." 

8.  International  Courtesies. — Her  Majesty  has  received  an 
address  of  thanks  from  the  French  nation  for  the  services  rendered 
by  the  English  people  to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  war  of 
1870-71.  The  address  was  contained  in  four  large  volumes, 
which  were  placed  on  a  table  for  the  purpose  of  being  shown  to 
Her  Majesty,  M  d'Agiout  and  Comte  Serrurier  explaining  the  na- 
ture of  their  contents.  Having  accepted  the  volumes.  Her  Majesty 
made  a  reply  to  the  deputation  in  French,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation : — "  I  accept  with  pleasiu-e  the  volumes  which  you  have 
presented,  and  which  will  be  carefully  preserved  by  me  as  records 
of  the  interesting  historical  events  which  they  commemorate. 
They  are  beautiful  as  works  of  art ;  but  their  chief  value  in  my  eyes 
is  that  they  form  a  permanent  memorial  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
French  people  for  services  freely  and  spontaneously  rendered  to 
them  by  Englishmen  acting  under  a  simple  impulse  of  humanity. 
Your  recognition  of  those  services  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated 
by  my  subjects,  and  it  will  increase  the  friendly  and  cordial  feeling 
which  I  am  happy  to  believe  exists  between  the  two  nations."  The 
Queen  subsequently  directed  that  the  volumes,  which  are  very 
beautifully  illuminated,  should  be  placed  in  the  British  Museum, 
in  order  that  the  public  might  have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
them. 

—  Ashantee  Medals. — On  the  same  afternoon.  Her  Majesty 
personally  conferred  upon  several  seamen  and  marines  the  medals 
awarded  for  conspicuous  gallantry  during  the  Ashantee  war.  The 
men,  nine  in  number,  on  arriving  at  Windsor,  walked  through  the 
town  from  the  railway  station  to  the  Castle,  where  they  were 
received  by  Sir  John  Cowell.  The  Queen,  accompanied  by  Princess 
Beatrice,  entered  the  corridor  shortly  after  one  o'clock,  the  men 
being  drawn  up  in  line.  Sir  John  Cowell  and  General  Ponsonby 
were  also  present.  The  names  of  the  men  were  called  in  turn,  and 
Her  Majesty  handed  the  medals  to  them,  with  a  kind  word  to  each 
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man.  The  ceremony  occupied  only  a  few  minuteg,  and  at  its  con- 
clusion the  Queen  and  Princess  Beatrice  retired,  and  the  men  were 
entertained  at  a  dinner  which  had  been  prepared  for  them.  After 
their  meal  the  men  were  shown  round  the  Castle  by  one  of  the 
orderlies,  and  they  left  for  London  shortly  after  four  o'clock. 

7.  Thb  Smithfibld  Cattle  Show  opened  to-day,  and  though 
there  was  a  falling  oflF  in  the  niunber  of  animals  exhibited,  the 
quality  was  quite  equal  to  any  previous  year,  and  no  less  than 
70,000  persons  visited  the  show  during  the  first  three  days.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  gained  the  champion  prize,  the  lOOL  plate,  for 
the  best  beast  in  the  yard,  a  short-horn  cow. 

—  Ecclesiastical  Judgment. — Mr.  Mackonochie,  the  vicar  of 
St.  Alban's,  Holborn,  has  again  been  tried  before  the  Court  of 
Arches  for  ritualistic  practices.  Sir  Eobert  Phillimore  gave  judg- 
ment as  follows : — The  use  of  candles  at  morning  service  not  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  light ;  the  processions  with  banners,  with  a 
pictiu-e  of  the  Virgin  Mary  on  a  crescent,  the  singing  of  tiie 
"  Agnus  Dei,"  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  presence  of 
the  congregation,  of  wafer-bread,  and  of  the  cope,  chasuble,  and 
alb  in  the  communion  service  were  held  to  be  illegal.  Mr.  Mac- 
konochie was  therefore  suspended  for  six  weeks,  and  ordered  to  pay 
the  costs.  Mr.  Brooks,  the  proctor  for  Mr.  Mackonochie,  lodged 
a  notice  of  appeal,  the  e£fect  of  which  is  to  suspend  the  order  of 
suspension  for  some  months. 

8.  Severe  Gtale. — The  sea  had  hardly  calmed  down  after  the 
frightful  storm  which  caused  the  loss  of  the  "La  Plata,**  when 
another  tremendous  gale  rose  on  the  night  of  December  8.  On  the 
north-east  coast  several  vessels  were  wrecked,  and  the  loss  of  life 
was  considerable.  In  the  Channel  the  French  and  Belgian  mails 
were  delayed  some  hours.  In  the  isle  of  Jersey  great  damage  was 
done  at  the  New  Harbour  Works.  About  two  himdred  yards  of 
the  pier  were  washed  away  by  the  ftiry  of  the  waves.  Immense 
blocks  of  concrete,  weighing  several  tons,  were  displaced  and 
thrown  about  like  so  many  marbles,  and  others  broken  as  though 
they  were  wood.  The  sea  undermined  the  tramway,  and  twisted 
the  rails  in  all  manner  of  shapes.  The  damage  was  estimated  at 
many  thousand  pounds. 

—  Frauds  on  the  Stock  Exchange. — A  case  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  commercial  community  has  been  heard  before 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  the  late  Lord  Mayor,  during  several  weeks  past 
The  defendants  were  Mr.  Joseph  Aspinall,  a  merchant,  of  33 
Gresham  House,  City;  ]\Ir.  Samuel  Gumey  Fry,  of  9  Dowgate 
Hill;  and  Mr.  George  P.  Knocker,  of  155  Cannon  Street.  They 
were  summoned  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  John  Gamgee,  a  financi^ 
agent  in  Great  Winchester  Street,  charging  them  with  having  con- 
spired with  John  Saunders  Muir  and  others  to  de&aud  certain 
members  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  charge  really  was  one  of 
conspiracy  to  establish  a  ^^  comer  "  in  shares  in  a  company  which 
had  no  more  than  a  nominal  existence,  thus  violating  the  provisioiii 
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of  the  Companies  Act,  and  attempting  to  de&aud  certain  members 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  actually  defrauding  Mr.  Hankey.     It 
was  stated  that  the  Eupion  Fuel  and  Gras  Company  (Limited)  was 
started  in  March  last,  with  a  capital  of  50,000^.,  in  as  many  shares 
of  1/.  each ;  the  avowed  object  of  the  association  being  to  purchase 
and  work  certain  patents  for  the  production  of  gas.   The  allegation 
was  that  the  directors  now  committed  for  trial  constituted  the 
whole  of  the  company ;  certain  other  names  of  nominees  of  theirs, 
^Qitirely  under  their  control,  having  been  used  by  them  at  the  time 
the  company  was  started,  as  allottees  of  shares,  and  as  such  inserted 
on  the  register  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  settlement  and  quo- 
tation on  the  official  list  of  the  Stock  Exchange.     A  more  serious 
charge  follows.     It  was  alleged  that  the  defendants,  having  the 
whole  of  the  shares  imder  their  control,  and  having  secured  their 
quotation  on  the  Stock  Exchange  by  the  means  stated,  proceeded 
to  make  gains  for  themselves  by  a  series  of  fictitious  sales  and  pur- 
chases through  different  stockbrokers,  the  end  being  that  some 
broker  or  brokers  should  be  committed  to  sell  a  large  number  of 
the  shares,  and  should  then  find  himself  or  themselves  unable  to 
deliver  them  at  the  time  of  settling,  so  as  to  be  constrained  to  pay 
large  premiums  to  purchase  new  shares  or  get  off  their  bargains. 
The  ^heme  thus  concocted  was,  according  to  the  evidence,  so  far 
carried  out  that  Mr.  Hankey,  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchaoge, 
found  himself  committed  to  deliver  2,800  shares  without  being 
able  to  obtain  one  of  them.     The  rule  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
bound  him  to  deliver,  and  he  would  have  been  liable  in  an  inde- 
finite sum  for  a  failure  of  his  engagement  had  not  the  Committee 
of  **  the  House  "  suspended  the  operation  of  the  rule,  upon  evidence 
laid  before  them,  which  convinced  them  that  3Ir.  Hankey  had 
been  made  the  tool  of  a  conspiracy.     It  was  upon  substaotially 
the  same  evidence  that  Sir  Andrew  Lusk  yesterday  committed  the 
defendants  to  take  their  trial  at  the  next  Sessions  of  the  Central 
Criminal  Court.     They  were  admitted  to  bail. 

—  Cruise  of  the  "  Basilisk." — Her  Majesty's  ship  "  Basilisk" 
has  just  returned  to  England  after  a  commission  of  four  years. 
The  extent  of  the  maritime  discoveries  made  by  her  officers  during 
this  period,  can  only  be  appreciated  after  a  comparison  of  tlie 
latest  existing  charts  of  Torres  Straits  and  Eastern  New  Guinea 
with  the  charts  issued,  or  to  be  issued,  by  the  Admiralty,  containing 
the  results  of  the  "  Basilisk's  "  survey.  To  put  the  matter  shortly 
we  may  state  that  the  officers  and  men  of  her  ^Majesty's  ship 
"  Basilisk"  have  surveyed  about  1,200  miles  of  coast  line,  added, 
at  least,  twelve  first  class  harbours,  several  navigable  rivers,  and 
more  than  100  islands  large  and  small,  to  tlie  chart ;  and,  lastly, 
have  been  able  to  announce  the  existence  of  a  new  and  shorter 
route  between  Australia  and  China.  After  the  news  of  this  ship's 
first  discoveries  reached  England,  Lieutenant  Dawson,  K.N.  (Ad- 
miralty surveyor)  was  sent  out  to  join  her,  and  she  was  ordered  to 
complete  and  follow  them  up.     This  has  been  done  with  perfect 
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success,  and  the  whole  of  the  previously  unknown  shores  of 
Eastern  New  Guinea  have  been  carefully  surveyed,  and  the  route 
above  referred  to  opened  up. 

The  principal  part  of  this  work  of  discovery  and  surveying  has 
been  performed  by  the  captain  and  oflScers  in  small  open  boatg, 
detached  from  the  ship,  in  some  instances  for  many  weeks,  and 
among  savages  who  had  never  before  seen  a  white  face.  The  rek- 
tions  established  with  the  natives  were  always  most  fidendly,  and 
such  as  will  form  a  good  basis  for  future  intercourse.  The  health 
of  the  ship's  company  was  satisfactory — indeed,  surprisingly  good, 
when  we  consider  the  life  of  constant  exposure  in  a  tropical  climate, 
and  the  anxious  and  arduous  labour  required.  The  ship  was  in 
constant  danger  of  loss  on  the  treacherous  coral  reefs  which  sur- 
rounded her ;  and  officers  and  men,  alike,  may  be  congratulated  on 
their  safe  return,  as  well  as  on  the  success  which  has  attended  their 
enterprise.  We  understand  that  two  lofty  mountains,  about  11,000 
feet  high,  facing  each  other,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  New  Guinea, 
have  been  named  "  Mount  Gladstone  "  and  "  Mount  Disraeli." 

9.  The  Transit  of  Venus. — This  astronomical  event,  which 
liad  been  eagerly  looked  forward  to  by  scientific  men,  and  prepared 
for  by  several  expeditions  sent  out  by  various  nations  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  to  those  parts  of  the  globe  from 
which  it  could  be  best  observed,  took  place  to-day.  Telegrams 
were  received  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days  from  the  diflferent 
stations :  in  Egypt,  India,  Japan,  China,  and  Persia,  the  weather 
was  fine  and  observations  successful ;  in  Tasmania  and  some  other 
regions,  the  reverse  was  the  case. 

12.  A  Great  Jewel  Eobbery  took  place  at  the  Paddington 
terminus  this  evening,  by  which  Lady  Dudley  lost  a  case  of 
jewels,  worth,  it  was  at  first  said,  50,000i.  This  was  afterwards 
contradicted,  and  the  value  brought  down  to  less  than  half  that 
sum,  but  a  reward  of  l,000i.  was  inmaediately  offered  by  Lord 
Dudley  for  the  recovery  of  the  jewels.  It  appears  that  Lord  and 
Lady  Dudley  arrived  at  the  station  in  their  brougham  at  6.20  p.m., 
followed  by  a  cab  containing  two  of  the  countess's  female  servants, 
with  the  jewel-case  under  their  charge.  One  of  the  women,  on 
alighting,  placed  the  box  on  the  pavement,  whilst  she  turned  to 
assist  her  companion,  and  in  that  moment  it  was  gone.  An  instant 
search  was  made  by  the  earl's  servants  and  by  the  railway  officials 
in  attendance,  but  no  tidings  could  be  gained  of  it.  At  this 
moment  the  Prince  of  Wales  arrived  to  travel  by  the  same  train 
in  a  "  slip  carriage  "  as  far  as  Slough,  on  his  way  to  Windsor,  and 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  railway  authorities  to  despatch  the  train 
punctually  led  to  some  little  confusion,  amid  which  the  express 
left  the  station  without  any  intelligence  of  the  missing  box  having 
been  obtained.  On  arriving  at  Beading  Lord  DucUey  alighted, 
and  explaining  to  the  station  agent  the  circumstance,  required 
that  every  compartment  in  the  train  should  be  searched,  in  the 
hope  that  the  missing  box  might  have  been  separated  from  his 
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ther  luggage.  The  search  proving  fruitless,  his  lordship  decided 
pen  returning  to  London  at  once,  which  he  did,  accompanied  by 
he  lady's  maid.  On  reaching  Paddington,  he  drove  direct  to  his 
dwellers,  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Roskell,  of  New  Bond  Street,  whither 
[le  police  from  Scotland  Yard  were  immediately  summoned.  Under 
heir  advice  a  detailed  list  of  the  lost  jewels  was  prepared  and  cir- 
ulated  among  the  leading  metropolitan  and  local  pawnbrokers. 
lie  police  held  out  no  hope  of  recovering  the  lost  jewels.  They 
onsidered  the  theft  had  been  accomplished  by  some  thieves  who 
ad  probably  been  dogging  the  noble  earl's  movements  for  months, 
r  even  years,  and  that  before  the  sun  rose  the  next  morning  every 
3wel  of  value  would  have  been  removed  from  its  setting,  and  the 
sitings  melted  down. 

15.  The  Shakers  in  the  New  Forest. — The  Shakers'  com- 
lunity  at  New  Forest  Lodge,  near  Lymington,  have  been  ejected 
rom  their  residence  by  the  sheriflF,  acting  for  the  mortgagee. 
Venty  men  and  111  women  and  children  were  turned  out,  to- 
ether  with  all  their  furniture.  Shelter  was  oflfered  them,  but  they 
efused,  and  stayed  in  the  road  all  night  singing  and  praying.  The 
reather  was  most  inclement,  snow  and  heavy  rain  falling  through- 
ut  the  night,  with  a  strong  east  wind.  It  seems  that  the  estate, 
bout  sixty  acres  in  extent,  was  purchased  about  two  years  ago, 
nd  mortgaged  at  the  same  time.  As  the  interest  and  principal 
ad  not  been  paid,  the  mortgagee  foreclosed,  and  an  ejectment 
rrit  was  served.  Notice  had  been  given,  but  a  body  of  Shakers 
rho  were  upon  the  estate  made  no  endeavour  to  remove.  At 
leven  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning  the  sheriff's  oflScers  entered 
he  premises,  but  met  with  no  resistance.  A  crowd  of  500  people 
ssembled  to  witness  the  ejectment.  About  twenty  or  thirty  men 
rere  selected,  and  the  removal  of  goods  commenced,  and  lasted  till 
.ve  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  For  about  fifty  yards  on  each  side 
f  the  road,  goods  and  chattels  were  piled  up  against  straw  ricks, 
ean  ricks,  and  furze.  At  one  o'clock  the  Shakers  assembled  for 
inner,  which  consisted  of  boiled  carrots,  potatoes,  turnips,  onions, 
nd  pumpkins,  and  after  the  meal  was  over  they  continued  singing 
nd  praying  till  the  ejectment  was  concluded  at  five  o'clock.  One 
roman  danced  for  two  hours  without  stopping  for  a  moment. 
Tie  head  of  the  commimity,  known  by  the  name  of  Mother 
rirling,  was  taken  up,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  certificate  of 
osanity  against  her,  but  the  insanity  could  not  be  proved,  and 
he  was  released.  A  farmer  named  Beazley,  who  resides  in  the 
eighbourhood,  gave  shelter  to  the  unhappy  community  in  his 
atn,  a  building  containing  two  apartments,  each  about  twenty 
jet  by  ten  feet ;  and  in  this  about  eighty  persons  were  lodged. 
fr.  Auberon  Herbert,  M.P.,  also  offered  them  slielter. 

16.  A  Destructive  Fire  broke  out  to-day  in  Oxford,  by 
^hich  damage  to  the  extent  of  at  least  SOfiOOl.  was  caused. 
tetween  two  and  three,  a  strong  light  was  observed  at  tlie 
ack  of  some  premises  near  the  Randolph  Hotel,  and  in  a  short 
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time  the  whole  of  Messrs.  Collins's  carriage  manufactory  was 
in  flames.  Six  fire  engines  speedily  came  up,  together  with  a 
strong  force  of  the  city  police  and  the  Volunteer  Brigade,  but  were 
compelled  to  stand  almost  idle,  in  consequence  of  the  water  not 
being  pumped  from  the  waterworks  till  after  four  o'clock.  Copious 
streams  were  then  poured  on  the  blazing  mass,  but  the  strong 
north-east  wind  and  the  dry  nature  of  the  buildings  made  it  im- 
possible to  do  more  than  prevent  it  from  spreading.  The  fire  was 
got  under  about  ten  o'clock,  but  not  before  the  whole  of  the  work- 
shops in  Messrs.  Collins's  factory  were  bmrnt  to  the  ground,  together 
with  several  shops.  Fears  were  at  one  time  entertained  as  to  the 
Randolph  Hotel.  About  sixty  or  seventy  carriages  were  destroyed, 
among  them  being  that  used  by  the  judges  at  the  assizes,  and  a  new 
four-horse  omnibus  finished  only  the  previous  day  for  Lord  Talbot. 
The  wife  of  a  shopkeeper  and  a  servant  escaped  by  jumping  from 
the  windows  into  sheets  held  out  for  them,  and  suffered  only  from 
fright. 

22.  "  TiTA." — By  the  death  to-day,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eighty 
of  Giovanni  Battista  Falcieri,  a  messenger  at  the  India  OflSce,  an 
interesting  relic  of  a  bygone  time  has  disappeared  from  among  us. 
"  Tita "  Falcieri  was  a  gondolier  at  Venice  at  the  time  of  Lord 
Byron's  residence  there  in  1816,  and  was  taken  by  the  poet  into 
his  service.  He  was  with  his  master  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1824,  and  accompanied  his  remains  to  England;  Sir  John  Hob- 
house,  afterwards  Lord  Broughton,  then  took  Falcieri  into  his 
employ  as  courier,  but  before  long  the  courier  returned  to  his 
former  calling,  and  continued  to  serve  as  valet  with  Isaac  Disraeli, 
author  of  "  The  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  and  father  to  the  present 
Prime  Minister,  until  his  master's  death.  In  1852  Lord  Broughton 
got  him  a  berth  as  messenger  at  the  Board  of  Control,  a  situation 
which  he  retained  under  the  India  Office.  He  was  a  very  pleasant, 
obliging  person ;  and,  as  assistant  to  the  head  office  keeper,  the 
polite  old  Italian,  with  his  broken  English,  was  often  held  in 
friendly  chat  by  those  who  came  across  him  in  the  way  of  business. 

24.  Terrible  Eailway  Accident  at  Shipton. — The  most 
frightful  railway  accident  which  has  yet  taken  place  in  England  hap- 
pened on  this  Christmas  Eve,  on  the  Great  Western  Bailway,  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  village  of  Hampton  Gay,  and  close 
to  Shipton-on-Cherwell,  near  Oxford.  The  train,  like  most  of  those 
despatched  at  this  season,  contained  a  large  number  of  passengers, 
most  of  whom  were  about  to  visit  friends  for  Christmas.  They 
were  being  conveyed  in  thirteen  carriages,  with  two  engines,  from 
the  Great  Western  Railway  Station  at  Oxford  to  Birmingham  and 
tlie  north.  Tlic  train,  which  was  half  an  hour  late,  proceeded 
safely  for  about  six  miles,  when  the  tire  of  a  wheel  of  a  third-class 
carriage  broke,  and  in  an  instant  the  carriage  was  thrown  oflf  the 
rails.  The  embankment  at  this  spot  is  about  twenty  feet  high, 
and  when  the  first  carriage  was  thrown  off,  several  others  at  once 
followed,  and  were  hurled  by  the  momentum  down  the  embank- 
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ment.  The  engines,  however,  remained  on  the  rails,  the  coupling- 
chains  having  broken  away.  At  the  time  of  the  accident  the  train 
was  travelling  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty-five  miles  an  hour,  and 
the  carriages  dashed  forward  one  after  the  other  some  distance  after 
ihey  were  detached  from  the  engine,  and  before  they  left  the  rails, 
and  tumbled  down  the  embankment.  To  those  in  the  end  of  the 
train  fisuiJiest  from  the  engine  the  first  that  was  felt  of  anything 
having  occurred  was  the  bumping  and  jerking  of  the  carriages  and 
great  oscillation.  When  the  first  carriage  turned  over,  others  im- 
mediately snapped  their  coupling-chains,  and  then  suffered  the 
same  fsite  as  the  carriage  which  had  caused  the  accident.  The 
woodwork  of  the  canal  bridge  was  carried  away,  and  here  indeed 
one  of  the  carriages  fell  over  into  the  canal.  Two  of  the  hinder 
carriages  never  left  the  rails,  a  remarkable  circimistance,  consi- 
dering the  speed  at  which  the  train  was  proceeding  when  its  pro- 
gress was  suddenly  arrested.  The  moment  these  two  carriages 
stopped,  the  passengers  clambered  out  on  the  line  in  a  state  of  great 
terror.  One  of  them  had  the  presence  of  mind  at  once  to  seize  a 
large  red  rug  and  nm  up  the  line,  and  so  stopped  another  train 
which  was  due  in  a  few  minutes.  This  no  doubt  prevented  another 
catastrophe,  for  the  passenger  met  the  following  train  before  reach- 
ing Woodstock  fioad  station.  The  more  slightly  injured  at  once 
set  to  work  with  praiseworthy  alacrity  to  help  their  distressed 
fellow-travellers.  Large  fires  were  lighted  along  the  embankment 
firom  the  broken  carriages,  and  thither  the  woimded  went  in  dismal 
groups,  while  others  sat  disconsolately  in  the  snow,  apparently 
overcome  with  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  and  their  own  provi- 
dential escape  from  a  tearful  death.  There  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the  victims  death  was 
instantaneous. 

The  number  of  killed  extricated  from  the  wreck  was  twenty- 
six,  all  of  whom  were  removed  to  the  Hampton  Gray  Paper  Mill 
till  their  friends  could  arrive  to  identify  their  bodies.  Of  the 
wounded  who  were  sent  to  the  Oxford  Infirmary  four  died  before 
their  arrival  there,  and  one  as  soon  as  the  Infirmary  was  reached, 
making  thirty-one  deaths.  Besides  the  fifty  injured  who  were 
taken  to  the  infirmary,  several  others  were  conveyed  to  the  acci- 
dent ward,  so  badly  hurt  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  their 
names  and  addresses.  Three  more  died  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  days.  The  cause  of  the  accident  has  not  been  satisfac- 
torily explained.  It  seems  that  to  make  provision  for  the  large 
number  of  travellers  on  Christmas  Eve,  an  extra  third-class  carriage, 
a  foiur-wheeled  one,  was  put  on  to  the  train  at  Oxford,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  this  was  an  old  carriage  which  had  been  put 
aside  for  repairs;  but  this  was  positively  denied  by  the  Oxford 
station  master. 

—  CoLLiEBY  Explosion. — On  the  same  day  a  disastrous  gas 
explosion  took  place  in  the  Bignall  Hill  Colliery,  North  Stafford- 
shire.    There  were  sixty-one  men  at  work  in  the  pit  at  the  time 
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of  the  explosion,  but  only  nineteen  were  in  the  "  thick  coal,''  and 
two  of  these  were  at  the  extreme  end,  near  the  shaft,  when  the 
accident  occurred,  and  were  not  dangerously  hurt.  The  bodies,  as 
they  were  brought  to  the  surface,  were  sent  to  their  homes,  which 
are  scattered  over  the  country  for  two  or  three  miles  around.  None 
of  the  men^employed  in  other  workings  were  affected  by  the  ex- 
plosion, which  was  confined  to  the  "  thick  coal "  workings.  It  is 
still  a  mystery  how  it  was  caused,  but  no  doubt  seems  to  be  en- 
tertained that  the  men  were  working  with  naked  candles,  wh^  a 
rush  of  gas  occurred.  The  pit  was  examined  a  fortnight  before 
the  accident  by  the  Government  inspector,  and  reported  to  be 
quite  safe. 

—  Burning  op  the  "  Cospatrick." — On  Christmas  Day  news 
was  received  in  London  of  the  burning  at  sea  of  the  emigrant  ship 
"  Cospatrick."  This  was  a  teak-built  sailing-ship,  of  1,200  tons, 
constructed  at  Moulmein,  in  India,  and  classed  A  1  at  Lloyd's  until 
1883.  She  was  190  ft.  in  length,  34  ft.  in  breadth,  and  had  23  ft. 
depth  of  hold.  Purchased  by  her  present  owners,  Messrs.  Shaw, 
Savill  and  Co.,  of  34  Leadenhall  Street,  from  the  late  Mr.  Duncan 
Dunbar,  she  was  now  making  only  her  second  voyage  imder  the 
flag  of  that  house.  She  had  been  for  many  years  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Elmslie,  her  late  chief  oflBcer,  who  retained  his 
position  when  the  vessel  was  transferred  to  her  new  owners,  and 
who  was  in  chief  conmiand  on  the  present  voyage.  She  left 
Gravesend  on  Sept.  11  last,  carrying  429  emigrants,  sent  out 
through  the  General  Agency  of  New  Zealand,  and  boimd  for 
Auckland.  There  were  177  male  adults,  125  women,  58  boys,  53 
girls,  and  16  infants  under  twelve  months.  Her  crew  was  com* 
posed  of  43  persons — oflScers,  men,  and  boys  all  told.  There  were 
also  on  board  four  independent  passengers,  making  in  all  a  total 
of  476  souls. 

The  "  Cospatrick  "  had  been  sixty-seven  days  at  sea,  when  at 
midnight  on  Nov.  17  the  alarm  was  given  that  she  was  on  fire. 
The  flames  were  at  first,  as  it  appears,  confined  to  the  fore-part  of 
the  vessel.  Either  by  the  sudden  shrivelling  up  of  sails  and  tackle, 
or  by  the  want  of  nerve  of  the  steersman,  command  was  lost  over 
the  vessel,  and  she  "went  about" — that  is,  she  turned  her  head 
round  to  the  wind,  and  the  wind  blew  flame  and  smoke  in  upon 
the  ship.  The  captain  had  "turned  in,"  but  he  immediately 
came  on  deck  and  attempted  to  put  her  before  the  wind.  The  ap- 
pliances the  ship  had  for  extinguishing  the  fire  were  tried  in  vain. 
The  wind,  blowing  from  the  bows,  carried  flames  and  volumes  of 
smoke  throughout  the  after-part  of  the  vessel.  The  boats  in  the 
fore-part  of  the  vessel  had  been  set  on  fire,  but  there  was  a  rush  to 
the  other  boats.  One  which  was  on  the  davits,  hanging  over  the 
starboard  side,  was  filled  till  its  stem  dipped  into  the  sea,  and  then 
the  boat  capsized.  The  first  and  the  second  oflBcer  each  took 
I  charge  of  one  boat,  and  successfully  got  off.     The  boat  of  Mr.  Ro- 

\  maine,  the  first  mate,  contained,  beside  himself,  six  seamen  and 
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twenty-five  passengers.  The  other  boat  was  under  command  of 
Mr.  Henry  MacDonald,  the  second  officer,  and  that  is  said  to  have 
contained  about  the  same  nimiber  of  persons.  Boats  and  ship  did 
not  part  at  once.  From  the  boats  the  men  had  the  unenviable 
opportunity  of  observing,  without  being  able  to  relieve,  the  con- 
fusion which  ultimately  must  have  prevailed  on  board  ship. 
Nearly  430  people  perished  in  their  sight.  The  masts  were  seen 
to  fieJl,  and  at  last  the  flames  reached  the  stem,  and  there  was  an 
erplofiion  under  the  poop  deck.  After  the  burning  of  the  vessel, 
she  remained  afloat  for  two  days,  and  the  boats  remained  by  her, 
in  the  hope,  perhaps,  of  obtaining  provisions.  Captain  Elmslie, 
Mrs.  Elmslie,  their  son,  and  Dr.  Cadle,  are  describ^  as  surviving 
the  fire  and  then  jumping  overboard  to  escape  death  by  the  sinking 
of  the  vessel.  Dr.  Cadle  is  said  to  have  taken  the  captain's  son 
in  his  arms  before  jumping  overboard,  and  then  it  is  added  these 
four  persons  were  all  drowned  together. 

It  was  the  19th  before  the  ship  went  down.     The  two  boats 
kept  together  for  two  days,  and  then  parted  company  in  rough 
weather.     Of  Eomaine's  boat  we  have  heard  nothing  more.  Of  Mr. 
MacDonald's  boat  we  learn  that  on  the  22nd  they  suffered  much 
from  thirst,  and  next  day  Bentley,  a  Lancashire  labourer,  aged 
thirty-seven,  who  had  gone  out  with  his  wife  and  four  children, 
fell  overboard  and  was  drowned.     The  history  of  the  voyage  be- 
came now  a  narrative  of  madness  and  death,  and  of  life  prolonged 
by  the  most  horrible  expedient  of  shipwrecked  men.    On  the  26th, 
before  daylight,  a  bark  passed  close  to  the  boat.     She  was  hailed, 
but  no  answer  came.     There  were  now  left  in  the  boat  five  men — 
MacDonald,  second  mate ;   Lewis  and   Hamilton,  able  seamen ; 
Cotter,  ordinary  seaman,  and  another.     The  corpses  of  their  com- 
panions had  been  thrown  overboard.      Two   of  the  men  who  re- 
mained had  lost  their  reason,  and  the  others  were  faint  and  drowsy. 
It  is  said  that  MacDonald  was  roused  at  the  moment  when  their 
rescuers  bore  down  upon  them  by  one  of  his  companions  who  had 
become  insane,  and  who  bit  MacDonald's  heel.      It  had  rained 
that  day,  but  they  were  imable  to  catch  a  drop  of  water.     In  this 
state  they  were  found  on  the  27th  by  the  '^  British  Sceptre,"  an 
iron  sailing  ship,  on  her  way  from  Calcutta  to  Dundee.     The  com- 
mander, Captain  Jahnke,  and  his  officers,  treated  the  shipwrecked 
men  with  every  kindness,  and  conveyed  them  to  St.  Helena,  where 
they  remained  three  days,  and  then  sailed  for  England  in  the  mail 
steamer  "  Nyanza,"  which  landed  them  at  Plymouth  on  the  last 
night  of  the  year.    The  following  is  from  a  letter  written  by  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  "British  Sceptre  ": — "  We  had  rounded  the  Cape, 
and  were  sailing  along  nicely  at  the  rate  of  six  knots,  when  some- 
thing was  seen  a  mile  ofiF  to  which  we  at  first  paid  no  attention,  sup- 
posii^  it  to  be  driftwood.    But  on  getting  closer  we  could  make  out 
it  was  a  boat,  with  an  old  petticoat  for  a  sail,  and  six  men  in  it,  who 
seemed  to  be  in  a  praying  attitude,  for  tliey  were  too  near  death 
to  be  able  to  shout.  We  got  the  boat  alongside,  and  an  awful  sight 
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met  our  gaze — one  man  dead,  and  the  other  five  so  feeble  they 
could  not  speak.  In  three  or  four  hours  they  must  all  have  been 
dead.  We  got  them  carefully  on  board,  and  put  them  in  warm  beds, 
and  in  a  few  hours  one  was  able  to  tell  the  horrors  tliey  had  under- 
gone. They  were  the  only  sinrvivors  of  the  ship  '*  Cospatrick," 
which  sailed  from  London  with  500  emigrants  from  Auckland,  and 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  One  of  the  men  was  the  mate,  Henry 
MacDonald.  The  passenger  and  one  of  the  seamen  died  in  spite 
of  all  we  could  do,  being  beyond  human  aid.  The  men  looked  like 
skeletons.  They  were  nine  days  in  the  boat  without  food  or  water." 
The  three  survivors  were  MacDonald,  Lewis,  and  Cotter.  The 
scene  of  the  catastrophe  was  faced  by  the  former  at  lat.  37^  15'  S., 
long.  12°  25'  E. ;  he  had  taken  the  reckoning  at  noon  on  Nov.  17, 
before  the  fire  broke  out.  When  they  were  picked  up  they  had 
reached  lat.  28°  50^  S.,  long.  12°  4'  E. 

31.  More  Disasters  at  Sea. — ^The  tale  of  the  terrible  disas- 
ters by  sea  and  land  that  have  cast  such  a  melancholy  gloom  over 
the  Christmas  of  1874  is  not  yet  complete.  Intelligence  has 
arrived  that  the  steamer  "  Delfina  "  struck  on  a  rock  oflF  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  and  that  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  her 
passengers  and  crew  were  drowned.  Six  others  escaped  in  a  boat, 
and  about  as  many  more  were  saved  by  clinging  to  the  rigging.  The 
ship  "  Tennyson  "  arrived  in  Greenock  on  the  30th,  having  on  board 
a  part  of  the  crew  of  the  "  Calcutta,"  of  London,  which  took  fire  and 
was  abandoned  while  on  her  voyage  from  Newcastle  to  Aden,  with 
coals.  The  "  Calcutta  "  left  Newcastle  in  July  last,  and  when  two 
months  and  eleven  days  out  her  cargo  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire. 
The  captain  and  crew,  twenty-eight  in  number,  abandoned  her  in 
three  boats.  The  crews  of  two  of  the  boats  were  picked  up  after 
being  five  and  eight  days  at  sea  respectively,  and  landed  at  Sfc. 
Helena ;  but  the  third  boat,  in  which  were  Captain  Patchet  and 
his  son,  with  nine  seamen  and  mate,  has  not  been  heard  of  since. 
There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany's steamer  "  Scorpio,"  which  left  CardiflF  on  the  4th  inst.  for 
Charente,  with  a  cargo  of  coals,  has  been  lost,  with  all  hands, 
twenty-six  in  number,  as  wreckage,  bearing  the  name  of  the  vessel, 
has  been  washed  ashore  at  Barnstaple.  A  Norwegian  barque  has 
landed  at  Queenstown  two  survivors  of  the  crew  of  an  American 
ship,  the  "  Amity,"  which  foundered  at  sea  about  forty  miles  south 
of  Kinsale.  WTien  the  ^'  Norge"  discovered  the  wreck  only  four  men 
remained  clinging  to  the  rigging.  Two  were  picked  o€F  by  a  boat, 
but  the  others  refused  to  let  go,  and  during  the  night  they  disap 
peared  with  the  wreck.  Eighteen  lives  in  all  have  been  lost.  A 
terrible  story  is  told  in  the  Batavia  Handdahlady  of  the  British 
ship  «  Euxine,"  bound  from  North  Shields  for  Aden,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  South  Atlantic  in  August  last.  The  crew 
took  to  the  boats,^  which  soon  separated  from  each  other.  The 
occupants  of  one  boat  lost  all  their  provisions  and  water,  and,  after 
enduring  the  pangs  of  hunger  for  some  time,  drew  lots  to  decide 
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which  of  them  should  be  killed  to  preserve  the  lives  of  his  com- 
paxdons.  The  lot  fell  upon  an  Italian  sailor,  who  was  killed  and 
cut  up.  Only  a  few  hours  afterwards  the  others  were  picked  up 
by  the  Dutch  ship  **  Java  Packet."  The  screw-steamer  "  Cortes," 
with  a  crew  of  twenty-nine  hands,  foundered  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  on  the  16th,  and  only  four  were  rescued,  being  picked  up 
in  a  boat  by  a  passing  vessel. 

—  Eailway  Accidents  were  numerous  during  the  last  week  of 
the  month.     On  Christmas  morning  there  was  a  collision  between 
a  passenger  train  and  a  coal  train,  at  Springs  Branch,  near  Wigan, 
on  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway.     One  death  and  in- 
juries to  about  twenty  persons  were  the  results.     Another  railway 
accident  happened  at  the  Spring's  Branch  junction,  near  Wigan,  on 
the  night  of  the  26th.     A  coal  train,  travelling  at  a  rapid  rate, 
ran  into  another,  and  great  damage  was  done  ;  and  four  persons 
were  seriously  injured.     A  collision  between  a  passenger  train  and 
a  goods  train  also  took  place  on  the  28th  at  Haughley  junction, 
on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  and  several  persons  were  hurt,  but 
none  seriously.     Several  railway  accidents  happened  on  the  30th. 
At  the  Brixton  station  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  line  a 
Crystal  Palace  train  ran  into  a  City  train.     The  guard's  van  of  the 
latterwas  smashed,  and  several  passengers  were  shaken,butno  serious 
injuries  were  sustained.     Early  in  the  day  a  number  of  waggons 
broke  loose  on  the  Cornwall  mineral  line,  and  ran  down  an  incline 
for  three  miles.      Several  persons  who  were  in  the  guard's  van 
jumped  out,  and  were  more  or  less  injured.     A  goods  train  and  a 
passenger  train  also  broke  down  on  diflferent  parts  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  through  the  fractiure  of  axles,  but  no  one  was 
hurt  in  either  case.     The  report  for  the  whole  month  comprised 
no  less  than  34  railway  accidents,  of  which  23  were  collisions ;  37 
persons  were  killed,  22  dangerously  injured,   131    more  or  less 
seriously  hurt,  and  about  140  badly  bruised,  cut,  and  shaken. 

—  The  Weather. — After  the  gales,  which  prevailed  during 
the  early  part  of  the  month,  subsided,  the  weather  assumed  more  of 
the  **  old-fashioned  Christmas  "  type  than  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  of  late  years,  and  swelled  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality  in  Lon- 
don to  a  height  much  above  the  average,  the  death-rate  rising  in 
the  last  week  to  37  per  1,000.  The  skating  season  began  in  the 
middle  of  the  month,  and  the  usual  reports  of  imsafe  ice,  immer- 
sions, and  rescues  eflfected  or  only  attempted,  followed.  But  Lon- 
don escaped  the  tremendous  snowstorm  which  swept  over  the  west 
and  north  of  the  island  diuring  the  last  week  of  the  year.  In  the 
south-west  the  snow  fell  three  days  successively,  and  reached  a 
depth  which  is  said  to  have  been  unequalled  since  1810  ;  railway 
and  all  other  communications  were  seriously  impeded,  and  in  some 
places  stopped  entirely.  The  full  fuiy  of  the  storm  was  felt  most 
severely  in  Scotland,  where  on  New  Year's  Day  dozens  of  trains 
were  snowed  up  all  night,  and  the  suflFerings  of  the  passengers, 
especially  on  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  Railway,  are  described 
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as  fearful.  The  passengers  near  Glamis  got  hold  of  a  pig,  roasted 
it  whole,  and  devoured  it,  without  bread  or  condiment.  In  another 
train  the  passengers  were  fortimate  enough  to  discover  a  quantity 
of  bread  among  the  goods  in  the  vans,  and  were  thus  able  to  allay 
their  hunger  during  the  many  hours  of  detention.  Provisions 
were  sent  out  for  the  passengere,  but  in  many  cases  it  was  impos- 
sible to  reach  them  till  the  following  day.  Several  instances 
were  reported  of  persons  being  lost  in  the  snow  or  frozen  to  death. 
A  rapid  thaw  set  in  in  England  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year, 
which  soon  extended  to  Scotland. 
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January. 

DB.  LIVINGSTONE. 

OuB  obituary  for  the  year  must  commence 
-with  the  name  of  this  great  missionary  and 
discoyerer ;  for  although  his  death  took 
place  in  May,  1873,  the  news  of  it  did  not 
reach  England  till  the  end  of  January, 
1874. 

DaTid  Liyingstone,  the  son  of  a  small 
tea-dealer  in  Lanarkshire,  was  bom  in 
or  about  the  year  1816,  at  East  Kil- 
bride, in  that  county.  In  his  early  youth 
he  worked  at  the  Blantyre  Mills,  but 
found  time  to  attend  an  evening  school, 
where  he  imbibed  a  taste  for  classical 
literature,  as  well  as  for  works  on  reli- 
gion and  on  natural  science. 

His  religious  feelings,  howeyer,  warmed 
towards  a  missionary  life ;  he  felt  an  in- 
tense longing  to  become  a  "pioneer  of 
Christianity  in  China,"  hoping  that  he 
might  be  instrumental  in  teaching  the 
true  religion  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Far  East,  and  also  that  by  so  doing  he 
might  *'  lead  to  the  material  benefit  of 
some  portions  of  that  immense  empire." 
In  order  to  qualify  himself  for  some  such 
an  enterprise  he  set  himself  to  obtain  a 
medical  education,  as  a  superstructure  to 
that  which  he  had  already  gained  so  la- 
boriously ;  and  this  he  supplemented  by 
botanical  and  geological  explorations  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  home,  and  by 
attending  medical  classes  in  Glasgow, 
and  diyini^  lectures.  After  being  ad- 
mitted a  Licentiate  of  the  Faculty  of 
FhysicianB  and  Surgeons,  he  resolyed  in 
1888  to  offer  his  services  to  the  London 


Missionary  Society  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry  in  foreign  parts. 

His  offer  was  accepted  by  the  society, 
and  haying  spent  three  months  in  theo<- 
logical  study  in  England,  and  haying 
been  ordained  to  the  pastoral  office,  he 
left  these  shores  in  1840  for  Southern 
Africa,  and  after  a  voyage  of  nearly  three 
months  reached  Cape  Town.  His  first 
destination  was  Port  Natal,  where  he  be- 
came personally  acquainted  with  his  fel- 
low-countryman, the  still  surviving  Rev. 
Robert  Moffat,  whose  daughter  subse- 
quently became  his  wife  and  the  f&ithful 
and  zealous  sharer  of  his  toils  and  tra- 
vels, and  accompanied  him  in  his  arduous 
journey  to  Lake  Ngami. 

After  some  years  spent  in  mission 
work  in  the  Bechuana  country,  he  made 
in  1849  his  first  essay  as  an  explorer, 
strictly  so  called,  as  distinct  from  a  mis- 
sionary ;  in  that  year  he  made  his  first 
journey  in  search  of  Lake  Ngami.  In 
1852  he  commenced,  in  company  with 
his  wife,  the  "  great  journey,"  as  he  calls 
it,  to  Lake  Ngami,  of  which  a  full  and 
detailed  account  is  given  in  the  narrative 
he  wrote  of  it;  a  work  which  he  dedi- 
cated on  its  publication  to  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  as  "  a  token  of  gratitude  for 
the  kind  interest  that  he  had  always 
taken  in  the  author's  pursuits  and  wel- 
fare." 

In  1855  the  Victoria  gold  medal  of 
the  Geographical  Society  was  awarded  to 
Livingstone  in  recognition  of  his  services 
to  science  by  "traversing  South  Africa 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Lake 
Ngami,  to  Linyanti,  and  thence  to  the 
western  coast  in  10  degrees  south  lati- 
tude.**     He    subsequently   retraced   his 
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Bteps,  retnrniDg  from  the  westom  coast 
to  Linyanti,  and  then—passing  through 
the  entire  eastern  Portuguese  settlement 
of  Tete — he  followed  the  Zambesi  to  its 
mouth  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  the  whole 
of  these  African  expeditions  it  was  cal- 
culated at  the  time  that  Livingstone  must 
have  passed  over  no  less  than  11,000 
miles  of  land,  for  the  most  part  untrod- 
den and  untrayersed  b^  any  European, 
and  up  to  that  time  believed  to  be  mac- 
cessible. 

In  1856  Livingstone  paid  a  visit  to 
England,  and  in  the  spring  of  1858  re- 
turned to  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
secuting further  researches,  and  pushing 
forward  the  advantages  which  his  former 
enterprise  had  to  some  extent  secured. 
He  carried  with  him  the  patronage  and 
encouragement  and  the  substantial  sup- 
port of  Her  Majesty's  Government  (more 
especially  of  Lords  Clarendon  and  Bus- 
sell),  and  of  the  Portuguese  Government 
also.  "Within  a  very  few  months  from  the 
time  of  leaving  England,  Br.  Livingstone 
and  his  expedition  reached  that  part  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  at  which  the 
Zambesi  falls  into  the  ocean ;  here  two 
small  steamers  were  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  they  resolved  to  ascend  the 
river  and  thence  make  their  wa^  into  the 
interior.    In  these  journeys  Livingstone 
and  his  companions  discovered  the  Lakes 
Nyassa  and  Shirwa,  two  of  the  minor  in- 
land meres  of  Africa,  and  explored  the 
regions  to  the  west  and  north-west  of 
Lake  Nyassa  for  a  distance  of  300  miles — 
districts  hitherto  unknown  to  Europeans, 
and  which  lead  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
north-eastern  branch  of  the  Zambesi  and 
of  several  of  that  river's  tributaries.    The 
geographical   results   of  the  expedition 
then  were  the  discovery  of  the  real  mouths 
of  the  Zambesi  and  the  exploring  of  the 
immense  territories  around  that  river  and 
its  tributary,  the  Shire — results  which 
not  only  possess  much  interest,  but  may 
prove  hereafter  of  great  value  if  this  part 
of  Africa  can  be  brought  witliin  the  sphere 
of  civilisation  and  commerce. 

In  1864  Dr.  Livingstone  was  again  in 
England,  preparing  and  publishing  the 
narrative  of  his  explorations.  At  the  close 
of  1865  he  was  despatched  once  more  to 
Central  Africa,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Geographical  Society,  in  order  to  prose- 
cute still  further  researches  which  would 
throw  a  light  on  that  mystery  of  more 
than  two  thousand  years'  standing — the 
real  sources  of  the  Nile.  Dr.  Livingstone 
was  accredited  in  this  last  expedition  as 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul  to  the 
various  native  chiefs  of  the  unknown  in- 
terior. 

In  July  1869,  Dr.  Livingstone  re- 


solved to  strike  westwards  from  his  head- 
quarters at   Ujiji,  on  the   Tanganyika 
Lake,  in  order  to  trace  out  a  series  of 
lakes  which  lav  in   that  direction,  and 
which,  he  hoped,  would  turn  out  eventu- 
ally to  be  the  sources  of  the  Nile.    After 
having  penetrated  as  far  west  as  Bain- 
barre  and  Lake  Kamalondo,  and  stop- 
ping short  at  Bagenya,  about  four  degrees 
west  from  his  starting  point,  he  returned, 
and  when,  in  the  winter  of  1870-71 ,  he 
was  found  by  Mr.  Stanley,  the  American 
traveller,  he  was  once  more  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  old  haunts,  still  bent  on 
the  discovery  of  certain   "fountains  on 
the  hills,"  which  he  trusted  to  be  able  to 
prove  to  be  the  veritable  springs  of  the 
Nile,  and  to  gain  the  glory  of  being  alone 
their  discoverer — to  use  his  own  emphatic 
words,  "  So  that  no  one  may  come  after 
and  cut  me  out  with  a  fresh  batch  of 
sources." 

Mr.  SteChley  left  him  with  renewed 
stores  of  necessaries,  as  he  refused  to  re- 
turn to  England  until  his  great  object 
was  accomplished;  and  so  he  worked 
gallantly  on,  surrounded  by  none  but 
African  natives,  until,  on  May  4,  1873, 
he  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  dysentery, 
after  a  fortnight's  illness. 

He  had  attempted  to  cross  Lake  Bemba 
from  the  north,  and  failing  in  this  had 
doubled  back  and  rounded  tiie  lake,  cross- 
ing the  Chambize  and  the  other  rivers 
flowing  from  it;  had  then  crossed  the 
Luapula,  and  died  in  Lobisa,  after  having 
crossed  a  marshy  country  with  the  water 
for  three  hours  at  a  time  above  the  waist. 
His  £uthfiil  native  attendants  embalmed 
the  body  with  salt,  and  brought  it  to 
Zanzibar,  from  whence  it  was  conveyed 
to  England,  and  buried  with  all  honour 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 


MB.  BELL. 

Mr.  Henry  Glassfbrd  Bell,  who  was 
Sheriff  of  Laiiarkshire,  died  on  January 
7.  In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
November  he  had  his  right  hand  am- 
putated, with  the  view  to  the  removal 
of  cancer.  The  operation  was  success- 
fully performed.  The  late  judge  was 
bom  in  Glasgow  in  1805.  He  was 
educated  for  the  legal  profession,  but, 
at  the  close  of  his  university  curriculum, 
he  undertook  the  editorwip  of  the 
Edinburgh  Literary  Journal,  which  he 
conducted  with  marked  ability  for 
several  years.  As  editor  of  this  journal 
he  formed  a  close  intimacy  with  many 
of  the  distinguished  literary  men  who 
lived  in  Edinburgh  about  the  beginning 
of  the  second  quarter  of  the  century. 
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Hia  WW  the  friend  and  frequent  com- 
panion of  Profeesor  Wilson,  and  Wilson 
speaks  of  him  with  respect  and  affection 
in  the  "  Noctes,**  where  he  appears  under 
the  name  of  "Tallboys."  In  1832  Mr. 
Bdl  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  in  1839  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Sheriffs  Substitute 
of  Glasgow,  and  in  1867  he  was  raised 
to  the  OiflBbce  of  Sheriff  Principal,  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison.  Not- 
withstanding the  arduous  nature  of  his 
judicial  duties  he  never  relinquished 
his  fondness  for  literary  pursuits.  Some 
iHiile  ago  a  volume  of  his  occasional 
productions  was  published  by  Macmillan 
under  the  title  of  "Eomances  and  Bal- 
lads." His  literary  fame  will  rest,  how- 
ever, on  his  well-known  poem,  "Mary 
Queen  of  Soots,"  written  in  his  early 
years. 


MAJOR  BENT. 

Mi^or  John  Bent,  a  Peninsular  veteran, 
died  in  his  ninety-second  year.  His  first 
commission  in  the  regular  army  bears 
date  October  5,  1804,  as  ensign  in  the 
6th  (Northumberland)  Fusiliers.  He  had 
previously  served  in  the  South  Devon 
Militia,  at  that  time  on  active  service, 
under  the  command  of  the  late  Lord 
Bolle.  Major  Bent  took  part  in  the 
operations  against  Buenos  Ayres  in  1807 ; 
also  in  the  latter  part  of  the  campaigns 
in  the  Peninsula.  He  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  the  Pyrenees,  Nivelle,  Nive 
(from  December  9  to  13,  1813),  passage 
of  the  Gave  d'Ol^ron,  battle  of  Orthcs, 
actions  of  Vic  Bigorre  and  Tarbes,  and 
battle  of  Toulouse,  for  which  serncos  he 
obtained  the  war  medal  with  five  clasps. 
Major  Bent  retired  from  the  army  in 
1831.  He  subsequently  became  a  magis- 
trate and  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Bucks,  and  was  also  the  first  chairman 
of  the  Eton  Union  under  the  new  poor 
law.  Major  Bent  was  bom  on  April 
26,  1782. 


DR.  BIBER. 

The  Rev.  George  Edward  Biber,  who 
possessed  two  foreign  degrees,  the  Ph.D. 
of  Tubin^n  and  the  LL.I).  of  Oottingen, 
was  ordained  in  1839  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  presented  by  his  lordship  to 
the  incumbency  of  Holy  Trinity,  Koo- 
hampton,  in  1842,  a  living  which  he  only 
resigned  two  years  ago  on  preferment  to 
a  country  benefice.  Dr.  Biber*s  works 
range  over  a  considerable  field,  but  are 
chiefly  educational  and  theological.    He 


was  also  known  as  a  journalist,  and  was 
for  some  years  on  the  staff  of  the  English 
Churchman^  a  paper  to  which  he  was 
contributing  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
Dr.  Biber  edited  the  John  Bull  from  1848 
to  1856,  and  was  a  regular  writer  in 
many  of  the  religious  periodicals.  He 
used  a  hymn-book  of  his  own  compiling 
in  his  church  at  Roehampton,  entitled 
the  "  Roehampton  Liturgic  Psalmody  and 
Hymnal." 


>rR.  BLACK. 

Mr.  Adam  Black,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  all  but  90  years,  was  a  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Black,  a  respectable  builder, 
of  Edinburgh,  and  was  educated  at  the 
High  School  and  University  of  his  native 
city,  in  which  he  entered  into  business 
as  a  publisher.  His  career  in  this  sphere 
of  life  was  marked  by  energy,  industry, 
and  liberality,  and  it  was  rewarded  by 
his  being  chosen  five  years  in  succession 
as  Lord  Provost  of  Edinbuigh,  and  his 
appointment  as  a  magistrate  and  deputy 
lieutenant  for  that  city,  which  he  repre- 
sented in  Parliament  in  the  Liberal  in- 
terest from  1856  to  1865,  succeeding  to 
the  seat  held  by  Mr.  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay.  He  was  in  a  very  great  mea- 
sure faher  fortuna  stuB,  Many  years 
ago  he  published  the  EncydopcBdia  Bri- 
tannica,  and  on  the  failure  of  Messrs. 
Constable  and  Co.  the  publication  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  passed  into  his  hands. 
He  was  an  advanced  Liberal  in  his 
politics  from  an  early  period  of  his  life, 
and  a  strong  Dissenter,  being  a  member 
of  the  Independent  body ;  and,  horn  his 
connection  as  a  publisher  with  the  Whig 
literati  of  half  a  century  ago,  he  was 
often  chosen  as  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Edinburgh  Liberals  and 
the  "Whig  Government. 


CAPTAIN  BLAKE,  R.N. 

Captain  William  Hans  Blake,  who 
fell  a  victim  to  the  climate  of  the  Gold 
Coast  during  the  war,  had  served  with 
merited  distinction  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  During  the  Russian  War,  twenty 
years  ago,  he  was  in  the  Black  Sea  and 
in  the  Baltic,  as  mate  of  the  "Albion" 
and  of  the  "  Duke  of  Wellington."  From 
1857  to  1859  he  was  Lieutenant  of  the 
"  Cambrian,"  employeil  in  the  China 
War.  In  1860  he  was  appointed  First 
Lieutenant  of  the  "  Niger,"  and  engaged 
in  the  Maori  War  of  New  Zealand.  Here, 
when  in  command  of  a  landing-party  of 
seamen,  Lieutenant  Blake  received  a  most 
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daogerous  wonnd.  He  was  shot  in  the 
breast;  and  a  post-mortem  examination 
has  lately  found  the  ball  lying  near  his 
heart.  For  his  brave  conduct  upon  this 
occasion,  Lieutenant  Blake  was  rewarded 
with  a  life  pension  and  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  Commander.  From  1863  to  1865 
he  was  in  command  of  the  "  Alecto/'  on 
the  South  American  station.  He  sub- 
sequently held  command  of  the  "Mutine," 
in  the  Pacific,  to  1866,  and  of  the  "Fal- 
con," on  the  Australian  station,  till  his 
promotion  to  post  rank  as  captain  on 
Sept.  U,  1867.  In  April,  1878,  Captain 
Blake  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
H.M.S.  "Druid,"  on  the  West  African 
and  Cape  station.  He  rendered  much 
assistance  to  Colonel  Harley,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Gold  Coast,  in  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  defence  of  Cape  Coast  C^tle 
and  Elmina  against  the  Ashantees,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  "Barracouta"  in  the 
month  of  June.  With  the  rest  of  the 
naval  squadron  Captain  Blake's  ship  and 
the  shore  parties  of  men  under  his  com- 
mand were  actively  employed  in  the  later 
operations  of  the  war.  He  joined  the 
march  to  Coomassie,  in  command  of  the 
Naval  Brigade,  with  the  army  of  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  but  after  conducting 
the  sailors  and  marines  to  Prah-su,  with- 
out the  loss  of  one  man,  he  was  himself 
seized  with  dysentery,  on  Jan.  17,  and 
had  to  give  up  his  charge  to  Commodore 
Hewett.  Captain  Blake  was  brought 
down  to  Cape  Coast  Castle  and  placed  on 
board  the  hospital-ship  "Victor  Em- 
manuel," but  died  of  exhaustion  on  the 
27th. 


MB.  J.  M.  CAPE. 

Mr.  James  Matthew  Cape,  who  for 
nearly  fifty  years  was  connected  with  the 
London  press,  died  very  suddenly  on 
January  18,  two  hours  after  an  attack  of 
apoplexy.  He  was  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year.  His  career  commenced  on  the 
British  Press,  of  which  he  became  acting 
editor.  Then  he  worked  very  Assiduously 
on  the  Mirror  of  Parliament.  Subse- 
quently, although  several  years  senior, 
he  was  a  colleague  and  friend  of  Charles 
Dickens  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle.  Later  on  he  accepted  an 
engagement  upon  the  Times,  which  he 
retained  for  nearly  twenty-six  years, 
doing  duty  principally  in  the  "  Gallery " 
and  in  Convocation.  At  one  time  he  was 
an  active  leader  of  the  old  Keform  party, 
his  anonymous  contributions  to  jour- 
nalism at  that  period  being  yeiy  nume- 
rous, and  his  statistical  works  especially 
noteworthy. 


SIB  JAMES  CHATTEBTON,  BABT. 

General  Sir  James  Charles  Gbatterton, 
third  Baronet)  of  Castle  Mahon,  in  the 
coimty  of  Cork,  Colonel  4th  (Boyal  Irish) 
Dragoon  Guards,  G.C.B.,  K.H.,  and 
Enight  of  San  Fernando  of  Spain,  Gen- 
tleman of  the  Privy  Chamber,  died  on 
Jan.  5,  just  six  weeks  after  his  wife.  He 
was  bom  in  1794,  the  second  son  of  Sir 
James  Chatterton,  Clerk  of  the  State 
Papers  in  Ireland.  He  entered  the  Army, 
in  the  12th  Light  Dragoons,  in  1809,  and 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  Peninsula 
and  at  Waterloo.  For  his  services  he 
was  given  the  war  medal  with  seven 
clasps,  as  well  as  the  Waterloo  medal. 
He  took  part  in  the  sieges  of  Ciudad 
Bodrigo  and  Badajoz,  and  the  battles 
of  Salamanca,  Yittoria,  Niyelle,  and 
Nive,  and  various  minor  actions ;  and  in 
1815  fought  at  Quatre  Bras  and  Water- 
loo, and  was  in  the  advance  on  and  at 
the  capture  of  Paris.  At  the  State 
funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  he 
was  commissioned  by  the  Queen,  "in 
consideration  of  his  long,  &ithful,  and 
distinguished  career,"  to  cany  the  grand 
banner.  Sir  James  sat  in  Parliament  as 
M.P.  for  the  county  of  Cork  from  1831 
to  1885  and  from  1849  to  1852,  and  was 
High  Sheriff  from  1851  to  1852.  He 
succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  at  the  de- 
cease of  his  brother.  Sir  William  Abraham 
Chatterton,  second  Baronet^  in  1855. 

SIB  MONTAGU  CHOLMELEY, 
BABT. 

Sir  Montagu  John  Cholmeley,  the 
Liberal  member  for  North  Lincolnshire, 
who  died  Jan.  18,  in  his  seventy-second 
year,  was  returned  for  Grantham  as  hx 
back  as  1826,  but  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  that  borough  at  the  dissolution 
which  followed  the  death  of  George  IV., 
and  was  again  beaten  there  at  the  general 
election  following  the  passing  of  £e  first 
Beform  Act.  He  remained  out  of  Par- 
liament until  Jan.,  1847,  when  he  was 
elected  without  opposition  for  North 
Lincolnshire  upon  the  accession  of  Lord 
Worsley  to  the  Earldom  of  Yarborough. 
In  July,  1852,  he  was  defeated  by  Mr. 
Banks  Stai^ope ;  but  in  1857  he  regained 
his  seat,  and  represented  the  division  in 
the  Liberal  interest  until  his  death. 

LOBD  OOLONSAY. 

On  the  last  day  of  this  month,  the 
House  of  Lords  lost  one  of  its  most  able 
"law  lords,*'  and  the  le^  profession  in 
Scotland  one  of  its  oldest  members,  in 
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thtfpenon  t^  Lord  Colonsaj,  vbo  died  at  ' 
Fkq  at  tiie  w  of  ei^h^.  FromlSZiUi  I 
1834  be  helaQie  shrievalty  of  PerthBhire. 
He  WIS  SolidtoT-OeceTBl  for  Scotland 
nndAT  the  tvo  AdministretiDtis  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  is  1B34-86  and  1811-42;  In 
the  iBtterjeai*  he  was  appointed  to  the 
(^Hm  of  Lord  Advocate,  which  he  htld 
till  18«e.  From  1843  dovn  to  18ul  he 
held  a  Beat  in  the  House  of  CominODS  for 
AigylMhire.  In  1843  he  was  chosen 
Dean  of  the  Facnltj  of  Advocates,  and 
tUa  office  wu  conferred  on  him  by  re- 
election j«Br  I^  veor  dom  to  the  time 
of  hia  lieing  raised  to  the  judicial  bench 
in  1851,  Then  he  became  a  Lord  of  Ses- 
rioD,  taking  the  title,  according  to  custom, 
of  Lord  Colonsay.  In  ^aj,  I8a2,  he 
encceeded  Tjori  Bovle  as  Lord  Justice- 
Oeoeral  and  PreBiilent  of  the  Court  of 
Seedoa,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in 
1867  on  retiring  from  the  Scottish  bench. 
Lord  Colonsay  Tas  a  magistrate  and 
deputy- lieutenant  for  both  Midlothian 
and  Argyleshire.  He  was  never  married, 
and  consequently  the  title,  which  was 
conferred  apon  him  at  Lord  Derby's  in- 
■tance  in  1867,  became  eiHnct  by  his 
loidahip's  decease. 

UB.  aiOBISR  EVANS. 

Mr.  B.  Morier  Evans,  son  of  the  late 
Joshua  Lloyd  Evans,  formerly  of  Llan- 
lidloes,   Montgomeryshire,    was   born    in 
London  in  1819,  and  from  an  early  age 
was  intimstely  connected  with  periodical    | 
Utfiratore.    Ailer  being  for  several  years    i 
assistant  City  correspondent  of  the  Times, 
he  assumed  in  186T  the  management  of 
the  same  department  of   the   Morning   \ 
Herald  and   Standard,  which  post  and   I 
also  that  of  general  manager  ho  retained   ' 
ontil  the  end  of  1872,  when  he  left  the 
Standard,  and  in  March,  1873,   started   i 
the  Hour.     In  this  hist  venture  he  spent    I 
his  fortnne,  and  became  a  bankrupt  on 
the  19th  alt.     This  event  preyed  on  his 
mind  and  broke  down   his  health.     lie 
was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  the 
principal  of  which  were  "  The  Commercial 
Crisis  of  1847-8,"  "History  of  the  Com- 
mencement of  the  Crisifl  1857-8,"  "City 
Men  and  City  Manners;  Facts,  Failures, 
and  Frauds,  &c."    Ho  was  also  intimnlcly 
connected  with  the  Banier's  Magaxinc. 
the  BuOionut,  the  Stock  Exchange  Gneettt, 
and  ot^er  commercial  papers.     Ho  died 
on  Jan.  1. 

LXBDT.-GENIEEAL  FRENCH. 
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Belgrave  Boad,  Eccleston  Square,  in  the 
seventj-eighth  year  of  his  age.  This 
officer,  whose  first  commission  as  ensign 
l>eaTS  date  Aug.  27,  1BI2,  had  been 
colonel  of  the  80th  Foot  sinco  Sept.  3, 
1867.  He  served  with  the  86th  Light 
Infiinliyin  the  Peninsula  from  Aug.  IBIS 
to  the  end  of  the  campaign  in  1814,  and 
was  present  at  thesiogeof  Sao  Sebastian, 
the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa,  battles  of 
Nivello  and  Nive,  and  the  investment  of 
liayonne.  For  these  services  he  rec»ived 
the  Peninsular  war  medal,  with  two 
clasps.  He  also  served  in  the  American 
war,  having  been  engaged  at  the  actions 
of  Bladensbargh  and  Baltimore,  the  attack 
on  New  Orleans,  and  the  taking  of  Fort 
Bowj'er.  Ho  subsequently  serred  with 
the  85tlL  Regiment  during  the  whole  of 
the  Canadian  Rebellion  of  1837-38. 


MR.  HICKS. 

The  Rev.  William  Hicks,  rect«r  of 
Sturmer.  Essei,  who  died  Jan,  II,  was 
one  of  the  few  remaining  Trafalgar 
veterans.  Ho  wbb  bom  at  St.  Columb 
Major  In  1788,  and  was  educated  at 
Truro  and  Launceaton,  In  1803  he  joined 
the  "Triumph,"  from  which  ship  he  was 
transferred  to  the  "Conqueror,"  in  Au- 
gust of  tho  following  year.  On  board 
that  ship,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Sic  Israel  Pellew,  he  was  present,  and  in 
the  thick  of  tho  fight  at  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  where  ho  was  severely  contused 
by  tho  bursting  of  one  of  the  "  Con- 
qneror's"  guns.  He  escaped  other  in- 
jury. He  afterwards  served  on  board 
the  "Qnoen,"  the  "Niger,"  (he  "Hydra," 
the  "Apollo,"  the  "Africa,"  the"Foi- 
hound,"  the  "Meander,"  and  the  "Camo- 
Icon,"  of  which  last  ship  ho  was  senior 
lieutenant.  At  tho  close  of  the  war  he 
loft  the  navy  and  went  up  to  Cambridge 
University,  whero  he  entered  Magdalen 
Coll^.  In  1823  he  took  holy  ordonp, 
and  in  1830  was  presented  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Rutland  to  tho  rectory  of  Stur- 
mer, which'he  hold  until  his  death. 


LIEUT.-COLOSEL  CHARA. 

Lieut.  -Col.  Walter  O'Hara,  Knight 
of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  died  at  Toronto 
on  Jan.  13.  Ho  waa  one  of  tho  few  sur- 
viving officers  who  served  in  the  Penin- 
sidar  War.  He  entered  the  army  in  1806, 
and  was  selected  to  serve  with  the  rank 
of  minor  In  the  Portugese  array,  and  at- 
tached lo  the  6th  Cai^ores— a  regiment 
which  he  afterwards  commanded  for 
several  yeots.     He  was  present  in  mort 
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of  the  great  actions  of  the  war.  At  its 
close  he  continued  to  serve  with  the  Por- 
tuguese army,  and  remained  in  the  Penin- 
sula until  tne  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  between  the  supporters  of  Dom 
Miguel  and  Dom  Pedro,  when  he  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  to  prevent  his 
influencing  his  regiment  to  remain  true 
to  their  colours.  Keleased  on  the  demand 
of  the  British  Minister,  Lieut.-Gol. 
O'Hara  was  placed  on  half-pay  of  the 
Portuguese  army  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land. He  shortly  afterwards  sold  his 
commission  and  emigrated  to  Canada, 
where  he  purchased  an  estate  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Toronto,  on  which  he 
lived  until  his  death. 


CAPTAIN  HUYSHE. 

Among  the  good  and  deservedly 
esteemed  officers  whom  the  country  lost 
in  the  Ashantee  War  was  Captain  George 
Lightfoot  Huyshe,  Rifle  Brigade,  late 
Deputy-Assistant  Quartermaster-General 
on  the  staff  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  He 
died  of  fever  and  dysentery  at  I^h-su, 
on  Jan.  19,  in  his  d5th  year.  Captain 
Hu3rshe  was  the  only  surviving  son  of 
the  late  General  Huyshe,  C.B.,  of  Guern- 
sey. He  entered  the  83rd  Foot  in  1856, 
and  served  with  that  regiment  in  Central 
India  during  the  mutiny ;  but,  exchanging 
into  the  Kifle  Brigade  on  his  promotion, 
he  went  with  his  regiment  to  Canada  in 
1866,  and,  in  1870,  volunteered  for  the 
Red  River  Expedition,  which  he  accom- 
panied on  the  staff  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolse- 
ley. He  published  a  clever  and  interest- 
ing book,  narrating  the  history  of  that 
expedition,  and  showing  the  energy  and 
skill  which  overcame  its  difficulties.  Cap- 
tain Huyshe  passed  into  the  Staff  College 
in  1872 ;  and  in  August  last  year,  when  it 
was  determined  to  send  the  expedition  to 
the  West  Coast,  he  was  invited  by  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  to  join  his  staff,  and 
sailed  with  the  head-quarters  in  the 
"  Ambriz  "  on  Sept.  12.  Captain  Huyshe 
was  appointed  Deputy- Assistant  Quarter- 
master-General, and  was  engaged  in  the 
bush-fighting  which  resulted  in  the  re- 
treat of  the  enemy  beyond  the  Prah,  and 
in  missions  to  the  native  chiefs.  His 
most  valuable  8er\'ice,  however,  was  in 
the  survey  of  the  country  between  the 
coast  and  the  Prah,  in  which  work  he 
engaged  with  the  greatest  energy  and 
zeal,  penetrating  with  a  slight  native 
guard  into  the  remote  parts  of  the  bush, 
often  close  to  and  in  the  rear  of  the 
Ashantee  army.  The  map  of  the  countiy 
was  compiled  under  his  supervision. 


MADAME  PAREPA-BOSA. 


This  accomplished  Tocalist  was  bom 
in  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1839,  her 
father  having  been  Baron  Georgiades  de 
Boyeska,  a  Wallachian  noble.  In  1855 
the  young  Euphrosyne  Parepa  made  her 
cUbut,  at  Malta,  as  Amina,  m  "  La  Son- 
nambola,**  the  stage  having  been  chosen 
as  her  profession  on  the  death  of  her 
father,  whose  marriage  ^nth  a  Protestant 
had  deprived  the  daughter  of  all  rights 
of  heritage.  The  first  success  of  the  young 
singer  was  followed  by  her  appearance 
in  grand  opera  at  Naples,  Genoa,  Rome, 
Florence,  Madrid,  and  Lisbon,  her  recep- 
tion having  been  everywhere  of  the  most 
brilliant  kind.  Her  voioe  was  a  genuine 
soprano,  of  extensive  compass  and  fine 
quality,  while  her  high  dminatic  powers 
enabled  her  to  act  and  sing  with  equal 
&cility.  Madame  Parepa's  first  stage 
appearance  in  this  country  was  in  1857f 
as  EHvira,  in  "  I  Puritani,*'  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  during  the  temporary  occnpatioa 
of  that  house  by  the  Royal  Italian  Opera 
Company,  after  the  burning  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre ;  and  it  was  m  that  com- 
pany, in  its  present  home,  that  the  singer 
was  last  heard  in  London,  in  1872,  when 
she  appeared  as  Donna  Anna,  in  "  Don 
Giovanni,**  and  as  Norma.  Several  years 
previous  to  this  latter  date  Madame 
Parepa  had  been  married  to  a  captain  in 
the  British  Army,  but  was  soon  left  a 
widow.  During  her  professional  tour  in 
America  in  1866  she  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Herr  Carl  Rosa,  the  eminent 
violinist ;  and  in  the  following  year  they 
were  married.  A  second,  and  also  suc- 
cessful, American  tour  was  followed  by 
their  recent  return  to  this  coontiy,  and 
the  formation  of  Herr  Rosa's  H^lish 
Opera  Company,  which  pursaed  a  pro- 
fitable career  in  the  provinces  for  several 
months,  and  was  to  have  commenced  a 
London  season  at  Drury  Lane  this  spring. 
Madame  Parepa-Rosa  died  on  Jan.  22. 


LORD  DE  ROS. 

The  Right  Hon.  William  Lennox 
Lascelles  Fitzgerald  de  Ros,  Lord  de 
Ros,  General  in  the  Army,  Colonel  of  the 
4th  Hussars,  and  Lieut-Ghoremor  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  died,  on  the  6th  inst., 
at  Old  Court,  Strangfbrd,  county  of 
Down.  His  Lordship  was  bom  on  Sept 
1,  1791,  the  third  son  of  Lord  Heniy 
Fitzgerald  (third  son  of  James,  the  first 
Duke  of  Leinster),  and  succeeded,  at  the 
death  of  his  brother,  Henry  William, 
nineteenth  Lord,  in  1880,  to  the  ancient 
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banmy  of  de  Bos,  which  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Heiizy  IIL,  andafter  that  of  Le 
Bespeneer,  now  eigoyed  by  Vftconotess 
Edmoath,  etands  fint  on  the  roll  of 
Bazona.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
miBBter  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
eotered'the  Army  in  1819,  and  attained 
the  rank  of  General  in  1868.  He  was 
Gaptain  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  in 
1852,  and  Equerry  to  the  Prince  Consort 
from  1868  to  1861.  Lord  de  Bos  was 
author  of  a  "History  of  the  Tower  of 
London.'* 


JOHN  CHEISTUN  SCHETKY. 

This  artist,  who  died  on  the  20th,  at 
the  gprest  age  of  ninety-five,  was  a  favour- 
ite marine  painter  of  George  IV.,  William 
IT.,  "the  sailor  king,'*  and  her  present 
Majmtj.  He  came  of  an  ancient  Trant^l- 
▼anian  family,  and  on  the  mother^s  side 
he  was   related  to  the  artist  family  of 
Beinaffle.    He  was  the  contemporary,  at 
the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  of  Walter 
Seott»    Lord    Broogham,    Leonard    and 
Francis  Homer,  and  others  who  were 
afterwards  the  great  men  of  their  day. 
When  a  boy,  Bobert  Bums,  his  father's 
friend,  begged  him  off  a  flo^Dg  for  plav- 
ing  truant  to  sail  toy  ships  at  Leith. 
"  Christopher  North  "  mentions  him  more 
than  once  in  "  Noctes  Ambrosianse."    In 
after  life  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  he  were 
intimate  friends,   and  among  his  com- 
panions were  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  Sir 
William  Allen,  Sir  Charles  Paget,  Lord 
Lyons,   Clarkson   Stanfield,  and    David 
Boberts.     At  seventeen  he  was  already 
earning   his  living   by  teaching   scene- 
painting.     In  1801    he  and  his   friend 
Francis  Homer  walked  from  Paris  to 
Borne,  and  accomplished  the  last   104 
miles  in  two  days.    On  his  return  from 
Italy  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Oxford 
as  a  teacher  of  painting.    Subsequently 
he  was  successively  Professor  of  Drawing 
at  the  Boyal  Military  College  at  Marlow 
(now  Sandhurst),  at   the  Boyal  Naval 
College,  Portsmouth  (a  position  he  held 
for  twentv-five  years),  and  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  college,  in  1837,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  at  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company's  College,  Addiscombe,   where 
he  closed  his  public  career  by  retirement 
in  1856.    Visits  to  the  Spanish  peninsula 
when  Wellington  was  there,  to  Ireland  in 
the  suite  of  George  IV.,  snd  cruises  with 
Queen  Victoria,  were  among  the  incidents 
of  the  artist's  long  life.     He  published 
some  works  illustrated  by  engravings,  pho- 
to^phs,  and  chromolithographs  from  his 
paintings  and  drawings,  and  his  marine 
pictures  are  in  various  collections.    Like 


Van  der  Velde,  his  predecessor  in  the  office 
of  Boyal  Marine  Painter,  Schetky  was  a 
left-handed  artist;  and  we  should  add 
that  he  was  an  accomplished  musician  and 
vocalist  as  well  as  painter. 

LORD  STUART  DE  DECIES. 

This  venerable  and  popular  nobleman 
died  on  the  23rd,  at  his  residence  at 
Dromana,  near  Cappaquin,  in  the  county 
of  Waterford,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years. 
The  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  the  late 
Lord  Henry  Stuart  (fifth  son  of  John, 
fourth  Earl  and  afterwards  Marquis  of 
Bute,  and  grandson  of  the  Premier  of  the 
reigns  of  George  II.  and  George  III.),  by 
his  wife,  Gertrude  Amelia,  daughter  and 
sole  heiress  of  George  Villiers,  Earl  of 
Grandison  (a  title  which  expired  in  1800), 
he  was  born  in  June,  1803,  and  entered 
Parliament  in  1826  as  M.P.  for  Water- 
ford,  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  add  that 
he  supported  Roman  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion. In  the  next  Parliament  he  repre- 
sented the  borough  of  Banbury,  in  the 
Liberal  interest,  and  was  raised  to  the 
Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Lord 
Melbomme  in  1839.  His  lS)rd8hip,  who, 
along  with  his  brother,  assumed  by  Royal 
license  the  additional  name  of  Villiers  in 
commemoration  of  his  maternal  descent, 
was  for  many  years  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Waterford,  and  Colonel  of  the 
Waterford  Militia. 


February. 

REV.  DR.  BINNEY. 

This    eminent    Dissenting    minister, 
after  an  illness  of  several  weeks,  died  on 
Feb.  17,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 
age.    He  had  been  a  preacher  and  pastor 
of  the  Independent  or  Congregationalist 
religious  denomination  about  fifty  years. 
During  the  greater  part  of  this  time  he 
officiated  at  the  Weigh  House  Chapel  or 
meeting-house,  in  Monument  Yard.    He 
was  a  native  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and 
was  first  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller,  but 
was  afterwards  educated  for  the  ministry 
at  a  theological  college  at  W^ymondley,  in 
Hertfordshire.    His  first  ministerial  em- 
plojrment  was  at  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  which  he  left  in  1 829.    The  chapel 
in  London  was  built  for  him  in  1834, 
upon  the  site  of  a  hall  in  which  he  had 
preached  during  five  years  before.     It 
was  a  hall  over  the   ancient  "Weigh 
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House"  or  " Staple,"  which  was  the  place 
used  in  former  times  for  the  ofi^ial  weigh- 
ing of  foreign  merchandise  brought  to 
London.    Dr.  Binnej  was  one  of  the  most 
earnest  and   impressive   English  pulpit 
speakers  of  his  day,  resomblinff  in  some 
degree  the  late  Dr.  Outhrie,  of  Edinburgh. 
His  liberality  of  feeling  and  frankness  of 
demeanour  g;iincd  him  the  esteem  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church,  and  of 
the  Protestant  Dissenting  communities. 
Indeed,  he  latterly  dcclax^  that  he  had 
"no  great  objection  either  to  moderate 
episcopacy  or  to  liturgical  forms ;"  and  a 
variation  of  the  latter  was  introduced 
into  his  own  Sunday  services.    He  visited 
the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1845, 
and  in  1847  went  to  Australia,  where  he 
remained  two  years.     On  his  return  to 
England  he  again  took  charge  of  the 
Weigh  House  "  church  and  congregation." 
But,  when  the  demolition  of  the  building 
was  proposed  for  the  East  London  Rail- 
way, Dr.  Binney  retired,  in  January,  1871, 
from  the  post  he  had  so  long  occupied. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  professors  of  the  Independent 
Theological  College  on  the  north  side  of 
Regent's  Park  ;  he  also  presided  over  the 
council  of  that  college.     The  degree  of 
LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  and  thatof  D.D. 
by  an  American  University. 


MR.  SHIRLEY  BROOKS. 

Mr.  Charles  Shirley  Brooks  died  on 
Feb.  23,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year,  having 
been  born  in  1815.    After  a  good  early 
education  he  became  a  law  student,  and 
in  course  of  time  passed  an  examination 
before    the    Incorporated    Law   Society. 
Having  a  preference  for  literature,  Mr. 
Brooks  applied  himself  to  dramatic  com- 
position and  journalism,  and  met  with 
success,  which   decided    his   subsequent 
career.     He  produced  a  series  of  dramas 
at  the  Haymarket,  Lyceum,  and  Olympic 
theatres,  the  best  known  of  which  are 
"  Oup  New  Governess,"  "  Honours  and 
Tricks,"  and  "The  Creole."    Mr.  Brooks 
became  the  writer  of  the  Parliamentary 
summary  for  the  Morning  Chronicle^  and 
occupied  a  seat  in  the  reporters*  gallery 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  five  sessions. 
During  the  intervals  of  this  engagement 
ho  visited  Russia,  Syria,  and  Ef^rpt,  as 
the  special  commissioner  despatched  by 
the  Chronicle  in  the  prosecution  of  its  in- 
quiries  into  foreign   as   well  as  British 
*'  Labour  and  the  Poor."     His  letters  ap- 
peared in  that  journal,  and  some  have 
been  reprinted  under  the  title  of  "The 
Russians  of  the   South."      3Ir.   Brooks 


wrote  several  noyels,  the   best  knovn 
being    "Aspen    Court,**   "The   Goniian 
Knot,"  "The  Silver  Cord,**  and  •« Sooner 
or  Later.**    He  also  acquired  coneidenble 
reputation  ajs  a  lecturer,  and  had  long 
contributed  political  and  social  articles  to 
the  lUuatrated  London  News.    He  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  diligent  con- 
tributors to  Punchy  and,  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Mark  Lemon,  in  1870,  became  the 
editor  of  that  periodical. 


ADMIRAL  CARTER,  C.B. 

Admiral  Thomas  Wren  Carter  died  on 
Feb.  1  at  his  residence  at  Ryde,  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year.     He  en- 
ter^ the  navy  when  only  in  his  eleventh 
year,  on  board  the  "Warrior,"  74,  in  which 
ship  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Co^n- 
hagen  in  April,  1801,  and  after  vanons 
employments  afloat  was  lieutenant  of  tho 
"  St.  Domingo,"  74,  bearing  the  flag  of  Ad- 
miral Sir  Kichaid  J.    Strahan,  in  the 
Walcheren  expedition,  and  at  Flushing. 
When  commander  of  the  "  Wasp, "  in  1 8 1 9, 
he  captured  a  Venezuelan  sloop  of  war 
and  her  prize  on  his  return  to  the  West 
India  station.    He  obtained  post  rank  in 
April,  1831,  and  subsequently  served  in  . 
North  America  and  the  West  Indies,  until 
he  went  on  half-pay  in  March,  1842.    In 
August,  1852,  he  was  appointed  captain 
of  3ie  "Britannia,"  120,  flag-ship  of  Vice- 
Admiral  J.  W.  D.  Dundas,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  which  he  served  during  the 
Crimean  War.    In  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices in  the  Mediterranean  he  was,  in  July, 
1855,  nominated  a  Companion  of  the  Most 
Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  in 
January  last  year  was  granted  a  flag  offi- 
cer's Greenwich  Hospital  pension.     He 
obtained  his  flrst  commission  as  lieutenant 
on  April  18,  1806 ;  commander,  July  14, 
1815;  captain  April  2d,  1881;  rear-ad- 
miral (retired),  Jan.  81,  1866j  vice-ad- 
miral, Feb.  6,  1863 ;  and  admii&L,  Nov. 
20,  1866. 


SIR  SYDNEY  COTTON,  a.C3. 

Lieut-Gen.  Sir  Sydney  Cotton,  G.C.B., 
Governor  of  Chelsea  Hospittd,  the  son 
of  Mr.  H.  C.  Cotton,  and  a  cousin  of  the 
late  Lord  Combermere,  was  born  in  1701, 
and  entered  the  army  in  1 810.  He  served 
in  command  of  a  squadron  of  the  22nd 
Light  Dragoons  in  Madras,  with  a  force 
operating  for  the  suppression  of  the  Pin- 
darees  in  1817,  and  a^in  in  1842  and 
1843  in  Scinde,  under  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
where  he  greatly  distingnished  himself. 
He  undertook  two  successful  expeditions 
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aguoft  tome  warlike  hill  tribes  beyond 
the  Ftahswnr  border,  and  a  body  of  ilin- 
dnataaee  fanatics  who  had  taken  up  a 
pooition  on  these  hills,  threatening  the 
kitish  frontier.  In  1854  he  commanded 
the  22nd  Begiment  against  the  AfiVedees 
in  the  Bori  conntiy.  Haying  attained 
the  rank  of  mijor-generalf  no  sorved 
dorinff  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  for  his 
▼alnaSle  serriees  was  created  a  K.C.B., 
and  receiyed  the  thanks  of  the  Indian  Go- 
yemment;  Her  Majesty  awarded  him  the 
annuity  oonferred  on  officers  for  distin- 
guished and  meritorious  ser^ces.  He 
died  on  Feb.  20. 


SIB  GASPABD  L£  MABCHANT. 

The  death  of  this  gallant  officer  hap- 
pened on  Feb.  6,  at  Uie  age  of  seventy 
years.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Maior-General  Le  Harchant  (who 
fbll  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca  in  com- 
mand of  the  heayy  cavalry),  by  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Major-Genersil  John  Carey,  of 
Guernsey.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1803, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Boyal  Military 
College  at  Sandhurst.  He  entered  the 
army  at  an  early  age,  and  saw  active  ser- 
yioe  in  several  parts  of  the  world  in  the 
85th  Begiment  of  Foot.  He  afterwards 
seryed  with  much  distinction  in  Spain 
under  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  in  the  British 
Auxiliary  Lesion.  He  held  the  G overnor- 
ahip  of  Newfoundland  from  1847  to  1852, 
ana  the  Governorship  of  Nova  Scotia 
from  1852  to  1857.  He  was  for  seven 
years  after  this  date  Governor  of  Malta, 
and  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief 
at  Madras  in  1865.  At  his  death  he  was 
a  general  in  the  army,  and  colonel  of  the 
11th  Begiment  of  Foot.  He  had  also  re- 
ceived the  decorations  of  several  foreign 
orders.  Sir  J.  Gaspard  Le  Marchant  was 
a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Denis  Le  Mar- 
chant,  formerly  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Conmions. 


MB.  HEBMAN  MEBIVALE,  C.B. 

On  Feb.  8,  Mr.  Merivale,  Under  Sec- 
retary for  India,  died  at  his  house  in 
Cornwall  Gardens,  South  Kensington. 
Mr.  Merivale  was  bom  in  1806.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  J.  H.  IVIerivale, 
Esq.,  a  late  Commissioner  of  Bankruptcy, 
and  author  of  various  poems  and  trans- 
lations. After  a  very  distinguished  career 
at  Hcmrow  and  Oxford,  he  was  called  to 
the  Common  Law  Bar  in  1831.  A  few 
years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Professorship     of    Political     Economy, 


founded  by  Mr.  Heniy  Brummond  at 
Oxford.  Here  he  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  on  "Colonisation  apd  Colonies," 
which  he  published  when  his  professorial 
term  was  over,  and  which  led  to  his 
selection  by  Lord  Grey  to  fill  the  office 
of  Assistant  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  in  1847.  Ho  soon  afterwaids 
attained  the  position  of  Chief  Permanent 
Under  Secretary  for  that  department, 
and  fulfilled  its  duties  with  great  ability 
for  twelve  years.  In  1860  he  was,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  Sir  Charles  Wood,  ap- 
pointed Permanent  Under  Secretary  at 
the  India  Office,  where  his  remaining 
official  years  were  spent.  Mr.  Merivale 
had  a  strong  taste  for  literature,  to  which 
he  made  some  contributions  of  consider- 
able value.  Such  were  his  continuation  of 
Mr.  Parkes's  "Life  of  Sir  Philip  Francis," 
and  his  continuation  of  the  "Life  of 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence,"  begun  by  Sir  Her- 
bert Edwardes.  His  lectures  on  "  Co- 
lonisation "  were  republished  by  him  on 
quitting  the  Colonial  Office.  Besides 
these  works,  ho  published,  in  1868,  an  in- 
teresting volume  of  "  Historical  Studies," 
being  a  selection  of  essays  and  criticisms, 
furnished  at  different  times  to  some  of 
the  leading  periodicals.  For  he  was  a 
regular  and  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review  some  forty  years,  his 
contributions  to  which  are  characterised 
by  great  tact  and  insight,  as  well  as  by  a 
graceful  and  lucid  style.  Mr.  Merivale's 
knowledge  was  wide  and  varied.  He  was 
deeply  versed  in  the  science  of  political 
economy,  and  his  speeches  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Political  Economy  Club  were 
master-pieces  of  argument  His  legal 
opinion  was  highly  esteemed.  To  the 
last  he  kept  up  a  strong  interest  in 
the  profession  to  which  he  was  brought 
up,  and  was  gratified  at  attaining  the 
rank  of  Bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple  a 
few  years  before  his  death.  Mr.  Menvale 
married,  in  1834,  Caroline  Penelope, 
daughter  of  the  Be  v.  William  Villiers 
Bobinson,  Bector  of  Grafton,  and  sister  of 
the  late  Sir  George  Stamp  Bobinson,  Bart., 
by  whom  he  left  two  surviving  children. 


M.  MICHELET. 

M.  Jules  Micholet,  the  eminent  his- 
torian, was  born  at  Paris  in  1798,  and 
was  consequently  in  his  seventy-sixth 
year.  He  early  distinguished  himself  as 
a  student  of  history ;  and  in  1821,  after  a 
severe  competition,  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  History  of  the  College  Bollin, 
where  he  also  taught  the  ancient  lan- 
guages and  philosophy  until   1826.    In 
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the  same  year  he  published  the  *'  Tableaux 
Synchroniques  ae  THifitoire  Moderne,** 
his  first  work,  and  afterwards  his  transla- 
tion of  "  Vico."  After  the  Revolution  of 
1830,  he  was  made  chief  of  the  historical 
section  of  the  National  Archives.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  selected  by  M.  Guizot 
to  supply  his  place  at  the  Sorbonne,  and 
King  Louis  Philippe  appointed  him  ro- 
fessor  of  History  to  the  Princess  Clemen- 
tine. He  published  at  this  period  the 
first  volume  of  his  "  Histoire  de  France," 
and  then  other  historical  works ;  and  in 
1838  became  Professor  of  History  at  the 
College  of  France,  besides  being  elected 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral 
Science.  His  democratic  views  and  his 
hostility  to  the  Jesuits  excited  much  at- 
tention, and  aroused  against  him  consider- 
able animosity.  He  afterwards  published 
these  views  in  a  series  of  works,  which 
were  very  widely  read.  In  1847  appeared 
the  first  volume  of  his  "  Histoire  de  la 
Revolution."  M.  Michelet  continued  his 
lectui*es  at  the  College  of  France  until 
1861,  when  they  were  stopped  by  Govern- 
ment. After  the  coup  iltat  he  refused 
to  take  the  oath,  and  ^ve  up  his  post  in 
the  Archives.  The  hst  of  his  works  is 
a  long  one,  and  presents  a  very  varied 
range  of  subjects.  He  was,  moreover,  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  and  other  periodicals. 

MR.  JOHN  PYE. 

By' the  death,  on  the  6th  inst.,  of  Mr. 
John  Pye,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
two,  we  have  lost  one  of  the  foremost 
landscape  engravers  of  his  time,  and  one 
who,  in  other  respects,  will  occupy  a  pro- 
minent position  in  the  history  of  British 
art.  At  an  early  age,  Pye  became  a  skil- 
ful draughtsman.  He  left  Birmingham, 
his  native  town,  at  eighteen,  and,  coming 
to  London,  was  apprenticed  to  James 
Heath,  who  turned  out  many  of  the  most 
eminent  engravers  of  this  century.  Pye 
remained  with  his  master  about  four 
years ;  and  during  this  time  he  began  to 
developc  those  principles  of  chiaroscuro 
— that  power  of  colouring,  so  to  speak, 
in  its  elementary  black  and  white — in 
which  ho  became  a  master,  and  an  ac- 
knowledged  authority  both  with  painters 
and  engravers.  He  also  evinced  a  rare 
faculty  for  interpreting  atmospheric 
effects,  which  rendered  him  one  of  the 
most  successful  exponents  of  the  works 
of  Turner.  There  was  much  friendly  in- 
timacy between  the  painter  and  engraver, 
interrupted  only  by  some  peculiarities  of 
character,  if  not  injustice,  on  the  one  side, 
and  natural  sensitiveness  on  the  other. 


The  engraving  of  "  Pope's  Villa"  led  to 
the  production  of  the  important  plate 
from  the  **  Temple  of  Jupiter  in  iEgina," 
with  which  Turner  was  so  pleased  that 
he  offered  to  paint  a  companion  picture 
expressly  for  engraving.  Mr.  Pye  was 
virtually  the  founder  of  the  excellentlj 
managed  self-supporting  "Artists'  Fund," 
and  contributed,  with  his  friend  Mul- 
ready,  to  its  revival  in  1825,  when  Mnl- 
ready  gave  the  copyright  of  the  *'  Wolf 
and  the  Lamb  "  (the  engraving  of  which, 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Robinson,  realised  1,000^) 
to  the  Fund.  Pye  lived  for  some  time 
in  Paris,  and  received  the  distinguished 
honour  of  being  selected  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  French  Institute.  Be- 
sides a  choice  gallery  of  cabinet  pictozes 
and  a  fine  collection  of  engravings,  he 
has  left  behind  him  a  mass  of  interesting 
notes  on  the  artists  of  his  time,  partica* 
larly  Turner. 


BARON  MEYER  DE  ROTHSCHILD. 

Baron  Meyer  Amschel  de  Rothschild 
died  on  Feb.  6.  He  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Baron  Lionel  de  RoUisehild, 
late  M.P.  for  the  City  of  London,  and  of 
Sir  Anthony  Rothschild,  Bart  (also  t 
Baron  of  the  Austrian  Empire),  who  wu 
some  time  M.P.  for  Aylesbury.  Their 
father  was  Baron  Nathan  Meyer  de 
Rothschild,  of  Frankfort,  who  was  the 
founder  of  the  great  London  banking 
house  which  is  conducted  by  these 
brothers.  The  late  Baron  Meyer  Amschel 
de  Rothschild  was  in  the  fifty-sixth  year 
of  his  age.  He  had  sat  in  Parliament 
for  Hythe  since  1 859.  His  countiy  house 
at  Mentmore,  in  Buckinghamshire,  was 
famous  for  its  collection  of  works  of  ait 
He  was  also  an  enterprising  patron  of 
horse-racing,  and  won  the  Darby,  the 
Oaks,  and  the  St.  Leger  in  die  same  year. 


SIR  F.  P.  SMITH. 

Sir  Francis  Pettit  Smith,  Bit,  the 
first  practical  introducer  of  the  screw- 
propeller  into  the  Royal  Navy  and  Mer- 
cantile Service,  died  on  the  12th  iaat^ 
at  15,  Thurloe  Place,  South  Kensington* 
aged  sixty-six.  Originally  a  graiiiig 
farmer,  he  developed  the  system  « 
screw-propulsion,  and  for  his  serviees  to 
the  Navy  Her  Majesty,  in  1855,  granted 
him  an  annual  pension  from  the  Civil 
List  of  200/.;  and  in  1871  conferred 
upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In 
1857  a  national  subscription  was  made 
for  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  SmitJi,  and  a 
service  of  plate  and  2,678/.  were  presented 
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at  a  pnblio  banqiiet  at  St  James's 

Sinoa  1860   he  iras   Cmator  of 

tent  QflBoe  Mnseimi,  South  Een- 


.  F.  SCUDAMORE-STANHOPE. 
BART. 

Edwyn  Francis  Scudamore-Stan- 
eeond  Baronet,  of  Holme  Lacv,  in 
inty  of  Hereford,  Captain  K.N., 
Ir  presomptiYe  to  the  earldom  of 
md,  died  on  the  8th  inst.  He 
m  Bee  15,  1793,  the  only  son  of 
1  Sir  Henry  Edwyn  Stanhope. 
syn  saw  some  service  in  the  Navy, 
midshipman  of  the  ''Sunreillante'' 
U  lieutenant  of  the  "  Castor  "  in 
Jid  1814,  and  was  made  corn- 
in  the  latter  year.  In  1851  he 
a  captain  on  the  retired  list  Sir 
succeeded  to  the  title  at  the 
of  his  father,  Dec.  14, 1814 ;  and, 
inherited,  at  the  demise  of  Frances, 
s  of  Norfolk,  the  Holme  Lacy 
of  the  Scudsmores,  assumed,  in 
lie  additional  surname  and  arms 
udamc^e.  He  married  Mary, 
V  of  Thomas  Dowell,  Esq.,  of 
s  Well,  Devon,  and  left,  with 
sua,  a  son  and  successor,  the  pre- 
r  Henry  Edwyn  Chandos  Scuda- 
anhope,  third  Baronet.  Sir  Edwyn 
18  High  Sheriff  of  Herefordshire 


DR.  STRAUSS. 

David  Friederich  Strauss,  tlie 
German  scholar  and  critic,  died 
8  in  his  native  town  of  Ludwigs- 
1  Wurtemberg,  in  the  sixty-sixth 
his  age.  Strauss  was  originally 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Evangeli- 
irch ;  and  having  been  educated 
>eren  and  Tiibingen,  was  ordained 
wenty-second  year,  and  obtained 
rships  first  at  Heilbronn  and  sub- 
y  at  Tubingen.  In  1835  he  pub- 
lis  "  Life  of  Jesus  Critically  Ex- 
"  a  book  which  aroused  more 
trsy  than  any  work  of  modern 
The  object  of  the  writer  was  to 
ew  mode  of  regarding  Christian 
and  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
stian  faith  in  the  absence  of  any 
the  supernatural.  There  is  no 
t  we  should  describe  a  book  which 
ation  since  was  very  generally 
d  was  repeatedly  answered  and 
.  The  work  was  translated  into 
oropean  language.    It  is  hardly 


too  much  to  say  that  the  "Life  of  Jesus " 
produced,  in  a  few  years,  a  literature  of 
its  own.  Most  theologians  replied  to  it; 
nearly  all  preachers  preached  about  it ; 
it  was  the  theme  of  general  t^llr,  and 
aroused  everywhere  the  most  angry  dis- 
cussions. In  1839  Dr.  Stranss  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Dogmatics  and 
Church  History  in  the  University  of 
Zurich.  The  appointment  roused  great 
opposition,  but  he  maintained  his  position 
for  a  while,  and  wrote  an  historical  work 
on  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine. 
Being  eventually  driven  from  the  profes- 
sorate, he  turned  his  attention  during  the 
stormy  period  which  culminated  in  1848 
to  politics.  He  had  prepared  a  new 
edition  of  the  "  Life  of  Jesus ; "  and  in 
1872  gave  to  the  worll  what  he  regarded 
as  the  fullest  expression  of  his  theological 
views,  the  work  entitled  the  '*  Old  Faith 
and  the  New." 


March. 


DR.  NEIL  ARNOTT,  F.R.S. 

Dr.  Neil  Arnott,  who  was  bom  about 
1788,  received  his  early  education  at  the 
Grammar  School  at  Aberdeen,  and  after- 
wards entered  tlio  University  to  study  for 
the  medical  profession.    Having  gradu- 
ated M.A.,  he  came  to  England,  and  was 
appointed  a  surgeon  in  the  Esist  India 
Company's  naval  service.     In  1811  ho 
commenced  practice  in  London,  and  was 
soon   after  appointed   physician   to   the 
French  and  Spanish  Embassies.    In  1827 
he  published,  under  the  title  of  "  Elements 
of  Physics,"  the  substance  of  a  series  of 
lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  its 
bearings  on   his  profession,  which   has 
reached  a  seventh  edition,  and  has  been 
translated  into  several    European    lan- 
guages.   Dr.  Amott  was  a  member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  London  University  ;  and  his 
name  is  well  known  in  connection  with 
the  '•  Amott  stove  "  (which  obtained  the 
Rumford  medal  from  the  Royal  Society 
in  1854),  and  other  useful  inventions,  such 
as  the   water-bed,  &c.,  which   bear  his 
name.    In  1869  he  gave  to  each  of  the 
Universities    of    Aberdeen,    Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  St.  Andrew's  a  donation  of 
1,000/.,  for  the  promotion  of  the  study  of 
experimental  physics  among  the  medical 
students.     He  also  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London 
2,000/.  to  found  a  scientific  scholarship. 
Dr.  Arnott  died  on  the  2nd  of  this  month. 
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MAJOB  BAIBD. 


One  of  the  most  lamented  deaths 
among  the  officers  of  Sir  Garnet  Wobe- 
lejr's  little  army  in  the  Ashantee  War  was 
that  of  Major  William  Arthur  Baird,  of 
the  42nd  Highlanders.  He  died  on  board 
the  hospital-ship  "  Victor  Emmanuel," 
at  Sierra  Leone,  on  March  5,  from  a 
disease  contracted  some  time  ago,  but 
complicated  with  other  disorders  caused 
by  the  West  African  climate.  He  had 
also  been  weakened  by  the  effects  of  a 
wound  at  the  battle  of  Amoaful  on 
Jan.  31.  Major  Baird  served  in  the 
Crimea  from  July,  1864,  through  the 
siege  of  Sebastopol,  for  which  he  received 
the  medal,  with  clasp.  He  served  also 
in  the  campaign  of  1857  and  1858, 
against  the  mutineers  in  India,  including 
the  actions  of  Kudjgunge  and  Shurusha- 
bad,  the  siege  and  capture  of  Lucknow, 
the  attack  on  the  fort  of  Boshea,  the 
action  at  AUygung,  and  the  attack  and 
capture  of  Bareilly,  again  receiving  a 
medal,  with  clasps. 


MB.  S.  BALL. 

Samuel  Ball,  Esq.,  died  in  his  ninety- 
fourth  year,  at  Sion  House,  Wolverley, 
Worcestershire,  where  he  had  lived  in 
retirement  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
His  name  deserves  to  be  remembered  as 
one  to  whom  the  countiy  is  indebted.  He 
was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  East 
India  Company's  establishment  at  Canton, 
and,  though  China  and  most  sources  of 
information  respecting  it  were  at  that  time 
closed    to  Europeans,  his   extraordinary 
industry  gained  him  much  and  minute  in- 
formation as  to  the  geography  of  the  tea 
districts  and  their  trade  routes ;  and  in 
1817,  in  a  printed  paper  of  great  detail, 
he  showed  the  directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  that  Foo-Chow  was  the  natural 
harbour  of  export  for  the  black  teas,  and 
urged  the  opening  of  that  port.     The 
directors  declined  to  move,  and  the  matter 
slept.  In  1842,  when  Sir  Henry  Pottinger 
was   sent  to  stipulate  for  new  ports  of 
trade,  there  was  almost  entire  ignorance 
which  to  choose,  and  the  Chinese  rendered 
no  assistance.      Mr.    Ball's    facts    and 
papers  were  gratefully  accepted  by  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger ;  Foo-Chow  was  opened, 
and  its  annual  export  of  black  teas  alone 
is  now  little  short  of  ninety  millions  of 
pounds.    With  the  same  diligence  Mr. 
Ball  inquired,  under  similar  difficulties, 
into  the  Chinese  modes  of  culture  and 
manufacture  of   tea,  and  published,  in 
1848,  a  most  able  scientific  and  practical 
work  on  that  subject,  which  is  to  this  day 


a  standard  book  with  tlie  giowen  of  tea 
in  our  Eastern  poesessions. 


SIB  W.  H.  BODKIN. 

Sir  William  Henry  Bodkin,  late  As- 
sistant Judge  of  the  Middlesex  Sessions, 
a  Deputy  Lieutenant  for  Middlesex,  who 
died  on  the  26th,  at  his  residence.  West 
Hill,  Highgate,  in  his  eighty-third  year, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Peter  Bodkin, 
of  Galway.    Adopting  the  legal  profes- 
sion, he  was  called  to  the  Bur  in  1826, 
and,  joining  the  Home  Circuit,  soon  ob- 
tained considerable  practice  at  the  Mid- 
dlesex, Westminster,  and  Kent  Sessions, 
as  well  as  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox,  "  Sir 
William  Bodkin  was  an  admirable  Judge 
and  a  most  excellent  man,  tempering  jus- 
tice with  mercy  and  combining  kindness 
with  firmness.      As  a  criminal  lawyer  he 
was  highly  considered.    In  1841  he  was 
was  elected  M.F.  for  Bochester  in  the 
Conservative  interest,  and  sat  until  the 
dissolution  in   1847.      In   1858  he  was 
chosen  a  Bencher  of  Ora/s  Inn,  in  1859 
appointed  Assistant  Judge  of  the  Middle- 
sex Sessions,  and  in  1867  knighted.    Sir 
William  published  a  pamphlet  on  "Poor 
Laws." 


SIB  W.  H.  ELLIOTT. 

Sir  William  Henry  Elliott,  G.C.R, 
K.H.,  Colonel  of  the  51st  Begiment,  died, 
on  the  27th  ult,  at  his  residence,  20  Cam- 
bridge Square,  in  his  eighty-«econd  year. 
The  son  of  Captain  John  Elliott,  B.N., 
one  of  Captain  Cook's  companions  in  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  young 
Elliott  entered  the  aimy,  in  &e  51  st  Begi- 
ment, in  1809,  and  attained  the  rank  of 
General  in  1871.  During  the  long  and 
eventftd  interval  he  saw  much  service  and 
gained  much  distinction.  He  had  the 
Peninsular  medal,  with  fire  clasm,  for 
the  part  he  took  in  the  campaigns  ofl812, 
1818,  and  1814 ;  was  decorated  with  the 
Waterloo  medal  for  his  shaie  in  the  deci- 
sive battle  of  Waterloo ;  and  zeceiyed  the 
Burmese  medal  and  clasps  and  on  two  oc- 
casions the  thanks  of  the  Gk>Tenior^ne- 
ral  of  India  in  Council,  fop  his  servicw  in 
the  second  Burmese  war,  in  which  he 
commanded  the  Madias  Brigade. 

HON.  G.  W.  FITZWILLIAM. 

The  Hon.  George  Wentworth  Fitzwil- 
ham,  second  son  of  the  late  Earl  Fiti- 
william,  and  master  of  the  Fitawilliam 
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Honndfl,  died  at  Us  reBidenee,  Milton  Hall, 
Ploterboroiigfa,  on  Maich  4,  from  the  eSdcta 
of  a  reeent  &11  from  his  hone  while  hunt- 
ing. Eiynpelas  having  set  in,  Sir  James 
Paget  was  sent  for,  and  nnder  his  skilful 
treatment  the  patient  rallied  for  a  short 
time,  but  he  soon  relapsed.  Mr.  Fitz- 
william  was  bom  May  3,  1817,  and  mar- 
ried March  18, 1865,  Alice  Louisa,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Major-Gen.  Hon.  George 
Anaon,  and  sister  c^  the  Marchioness  of 
BriatoL  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College^  Cambridge,  and  was  captain  of 
tlie  6th  Northampton  Rifie  Volunteers, 
hftTing  been  previously  captain  of  the 
West  xoik  Yeomanrjr  Cavalry.  Ho  had 
■erred  the  ofBce  of  high  sheriff  of  North- 
ampton in  18^6,  and  was  M.P.  for  Kich- 
mond  from  February  to  July  1841,  and 
for  Peterborough  from  1841  to  18d9. 


MAJOB-GENERAL  SPOTTISWOODE. 

This    gallant    officer,    who  died   on 
March  23,  entered  the  Bengal  army  in 
1824,  and  during  his  career  saw  a  good 
deal  of  active  service.    In  1826  he  was 
one  of  the  "  forlorn  hope  **  which  led  the 
assault  at  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore,  and 
received    the  personal  thanks  of  Lord 
Combermere  for  his  gallantry  on  that 
ooeasion  ^medal  and  clasp).    Li   1838, 
iHiile  on  uie  staff  employ,  he  volunteered 
and  obtained  permission  to  join  bis  regi- 
ment when  oidered  to  Afghanistan,  and 
served  with  it  at  the    forcing  of   the 
Bolan  Pass  and  the  advance  through  the 
fiSiaul  Vall^  to  Cabul,  where  he  was  for 
six  days  almost  constantly  under    fire 
(medal).     From   1839  to  1853  he  was 
employed  in  the  stud  at  Hanpur,  where 
his  management  was  personally  approved 
bj  Lord  Auckland,  and  where  his  hospi- 
tality was  nearly  proverbial.    In  1856, 
after  a  short  furlough  in  England,   he 
took  oonunand  of  his  old  regiment,  the 
87th   Bengal   N.  I.,   and    was   with   it 
at  Benares  when  the  mutiny  broke  out. 
His  regiment  joined  the  mutineers,  and 
Lieat.-CoL  Spottiswoode  took  a  distin- 
guished part  in  its  suppression,  on  one 
occasion  particularly,  when  accompanied 
l>y  only  his  sergeant-major  and  a  native 
groom,  who  was  killed  by  his  side,  he  set 
fire  to  the  lines  in  which  the  men  had 
taken  refhge,  and  under  cover  of  which 
they  had  kept  up  a  heavy  fire,  and  thus 
drove  them  mto  the  open,  but  not  until 
sixty  of  their  nimiber  had  perished  in 
the  flames.    For  this  service  the  sergeant- 
major,   at  the  instance    of    Lieut-Col. 
I^pcrftiswoode,  received  the  Victoria  Cross, 
and  General  Neill,  who  was  in  command, 
promised  to  recommend  Col.  Spottiswoode 


himself  for  the  same  distinction,  of  which 
he  was  equally  worthy,  but  the  death  of 
the  gallant  General  soon  afterwards,  at 
Lucknow,  prevented  this  promise  from 
being  fulfilled.  Col.  Spottiswoode  also, 
with  a  party,  rescued  the  ladies  of  the 
station  from  imminent  danger  and  saved 
tlio  treasure  (medal).  General  Spottis- 
woode retired  from  the  army  in  1861, 
and  his  death  occurred  at  Hastings, 
where  he  had  gone  in  the  hope  of  restor- 
ing his  health,  which  had  been  failing  for 
some  time. 


ME.  CHAKLES  SUMNER. 

Mr.  Charles  Sumner,  the  well  known 
American  statesman,  whoso  death  took 
place  on  March  11,  was  born  at  Boston 
on  Jan  6, 1811,  and  had  consequently  just 
completed  his  sixty-third  year.     He  gra- 
duated at  Harvard  in  1830,  studied  the 
law  under  3Ir.  Justice  Story,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar  in  1834.     After  acting 
as  rcportur  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  editing  a  law  journal, 
he  spent  throe  years  in  Europe,  one  of 
which  was  passed  in  England.     On  re- 
turning to  Ik^tou,  in  1840,  he  resumed 
practice,  and  soon  after  began  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  political  affairs  as  an 
anti-slavery  advocate.     In  1850  he  was 
elected  a   Senator,  and  one  of  his  first 
speeches  was  directed  against  the  fugitive 
slave  law.     It  was  in  1856,  after  the  pub- 
lication of  his  speech  upon  Kansas,  that 
he  was  savagely  beaten  with  a  heavy  cane 
])y  Preston  S.  Brooks,  a  Southern  member 
of  Congress,  and  was  so  severely  injured 
that  it  was  three  years  before  he  recovered. 
Ho  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  in  1857. 
During,  as  before  the  war,  he  was  opposi  d 
to  all  concessions  to  slavery.     From  1861 
to  1871  ho  was  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  in  the  Senate. 
During  the  Alabama  controversy  he  ex- 
pressed himself  very  strongly  in  support 
of  the  claims  made  by  the  United  States 
against  this  country.      Mr.  Sumner  was 
the  author  of  many  legal  works,  and  his 
speeches  have  been  collected  and  published 
in  four  volumes. 


MR.  ALBERT  WAY. 

Albert  Way,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  of 
Wonham  Manor,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
formerly  director  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, and  founder  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
died  at  Cannes  on  March  22,  in  his  sixty- 
ninth  year.  This  accomplished  and  very 
learned  archaeologist  was  the  only  son  of  the 
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late  Rev.  Lewia  Way,  of  Stansteftd  Paik, 
Sussex,  and  grandson  of  Benjamin  Way, 
aq.,  F.R.S.,  F.A.S.,  of  Denham  Place, 
Bn(^,  president  of  Gn/s  Hospital,  and 
sub-governor  of  the  South  Sea  Oompanj. 
The  father  of  Mr.  Albert  Way,  Mr.  Lewis 
Way,  originally  a  barrister,  but  subse- 
quently a  clergyman,  by  a  curious  freak 
of  fortune,  forming  a  very  interesting 
chapter  of  &mily  romance,  too  long  to  be 
narrated  in  our  confined  space,  acquired 
a  very  considerable  property,  a  great  part 
of  which  he  devoted  to  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews  and  various  works  of  philan- 
thropy. One  of  these,  the  Marboeuf 
Chapol  at  Paris,  completed  by  Mr.  Albert 
Way,  remains  a  permanent  memorial. 
Mr.  Way  married,  April  30,  1844,  the 
Hon.  Emmeline  Stanley,  daughter  of  the 
late  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  and  left 
one  daughter. 


DR.  FORBES  WINSLOW. 

Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  who  died  at 
Brighton,  on  March  3,  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Cnpt.  Thomas  Winslow,  of  the 
47th  Regiment,  and  was  bom  in  London 
in  Aug.  1810,  educated  in  Scotland,  and 
afterwards  at  a  private  school  near  Man- 
chester. He  commenced  his  professional 
studies  in  New  York,  and  continued  them 
on  his  return  to  England,  especially  ana- 
tomy, surgery,  and  physiology,  and  after- 
wards at  the  University  of  London.  After 
passing  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  1835, 
he  graduated  M.D.  at  Aberdeen,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  elected  an  Honorary  Fel- 
low of  tiie  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
Edinburgh.  Whilst  acting  as  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
he  was  appointed  Jjettsomian  Professor  of 
Medicine  for  1851-2.  Subsequently  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  London,  a  position  he  occupied 
for  a  year.  Dr.  Winslow's  aptitude  for 
the  investigation  of  diseases  of  the  mind 
was  early  developed.  When  a  medical 
student  he  joined  the  Westminster  Medical 
Society,  and  in  1830  read  to  its  members 
an  (djiborato  paper  on  the  **  Lifluence  of 
the  Mind  upon  tke  Body  in  the  Production 
and  Aggravation  of  Disease."  He  pub- 
lished, soon  after  entering  the  profession, 
a  work  in  two  8vo.  vols.,  entitlcJi  "  Physic 
and  Physicians,"  a  biographical  and  lite- 
rary history  of  the  medical  world  from  the 
earliest  period,  and  several  oth  er  works  on 
mental  disease.  He  r)riginated  the  Journal 
of  Psychological  Medicine,  published  quar- 
terly, which  he  edited  for  sixteen  years. 
At  tlie  installation  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Derby  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  Dr.  Winslow,  with  several  other 


distingiuBhed  men,  reoeiyed  the  honoraiy 
degeee  of  D.G.L.  He  was  a  member  k 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Lon- 
don, and,  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Juridical  Society,  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents. 


April. 

LIEUT.-GENERAL  BIRD. 

The  death  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Louis  Saun- 
ders Bird,  of  the  Bengal  Army,  took  place 
at  Clevedon,  Somerset,  on  April  14,  in  his 
eighty-second  year.  This  officer  entered 
the  military  service  of  the  East  Lidia 
Company,  on  their  Bengal  Establishment, 
in  1088,  and  sawconsiderableactive  service 
in  the  East,  having  served  at  the  capture  of 
the  island  of  Mauritius  in  1810.  He  was 
next  engaged  with  the  column  under  the 
command  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony  during 
the  Nepaul  campaign  of  1816,  and  with 
the  force  underBrigadier  Nation  in  Oude 
in  1816-17>  receiving  the  India  medal  for 
his  services.  He  also  served  during  the 
war  against  the  Pindarrees  from  1817  to 
1810,  and  daring  the  campaign  in  Bun- 
delcund  in  1821 ;  likewise  in  Hurrianah 
from  1824  to  1825,  and  against  the  Coles 
in  1832-83.  Some  years  later,  in  1845-46, 
he  took  part  in  the  campaign  on  the 
Sutlej,  including  the  battles  of  Moodkee, 
Ferozeehuhur,  Buddiwal,  and  AliwaL  For 
his  services  in  this  campaign  he  received 
a  medal  with  two  clasps,  and  was  awarded 
the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  In 
1855-56  he  commanded  the  Sonthal  Bri- 
gade daring  the  insurrection  of  the  Son- 
thals,  whi(£  was  quelled  the  year  before 
the  great  Bengal  mutiny. 


THE  MARQUIS  OF  CLANRICARDE. 

Ulick  John  de  Burg,  Maiqois  and  Earl 
of  Clanricarde,  Viscount  Burke,  and  Baron 
Dunkell  in,  in  the  Peerage  of  Ireland,  and 
Baron  Somerhill  in  the.  Peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Lieutenant  of  t£e  county 
of  Galway,  Hon.  Colonel  of  the  Galway 
Militia,  and  Vice- Admiral  of  the  Coast  of 
Connaught,  a  Knight  of  St.  Patrick,  and 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Coancil,  died  at 
his  residence,  Stratton-street,  Piccadilly, 
on  the  10th  inst  His  Lordship,  who  was 
bom  Dec.  20,  1802,  the  only  son  of  John 
Thomas,  thirteenth  Earl  of  Clanricardo, 
by  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Burke,  Bart,  of  Marble  Hill, 
represented  one  of  the  most  ancient>  dis- 
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aished,  and  historic  of  the  ADglo- 
man  ftmilies  in  Ireland.  From  1826 
827  he  was  Under-Secretary  of  State 
Foreign  Aflbirs;  in  1830  he  received 
appointment  of  Oaptain  of  the  Yeoman 
he  Onard;  from  1838  to  1841  was 
sdited  Ambassador  at  St  Petersbnrg ; 
1 1846  to  1862  filled  the  office  of  Post- 
:»r-General ;  and  from  1857  to  1858 
of  Lord  PriTj  Seal.  He  succeeded 
anther  as  fourteenth  Earl  of  Clanri- 
e  Jnlj  27, 1808 ;  was  created  an  Irish 
jois  Oct  6, 1825 ;  and  became  a  peer 
le  United  Kingdom,  as  Baron  Somer- 
hj  patent  dated  June,  1826.  His 
Iship  married,  April  4, 1825,  Harriet, 
daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  George 
ling,  and  sister  of  the  late  Earl  Can- 
,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  sur- 
ig  son,  Herbert  De  Burg-Canning. 


MR  OWEN  JONES. 

liis  eminent  professor  of  decorative 
iied  on  April  19,  after  a  long  and 
fol  illness.  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  who 
bom  in  Wales  in  1809,  early  showed 
lent  fDr  art,  and  became  a  pupil  of 
Lewis  Vulliamy,  the  architectural  de- 
nr  and  decorator.  After  studying 
r  him,  Mr.  Jones  made  a  tour  of  four 
i  in  i^B^pt  and  the  Levant.    In  1834 

15  in  Spain,  where  he  made  a  thorough 
lination  and  study  of  the  Alhambra. 
hen  began,  with  M.  Goury,  a  French 
t  and  antiquary,  a  work  of  great 
d  upon  this  subject,  entitled  "  Plans, 
ations.  Sections,  and  Details  of  the 
mbra,"  with  an  historical  notice  ^by 
toscnal  de  Gayangos  ;  the  publication 
completed  in  1 845.  The  work  was 
ed  on,  after  the  death  of  M.  Goury, 
Cr.  Owen  Jones,  who  devoted  himself 

16  task  not  only  of  drawing  the  de- 
but of  printing  in  colours  the  plates 

I  they  were  prepared.  In  1842  'ap- 
}d  "  Designs  for  Mosaic  and  Tesse- 

Pavements."  In  1846  the  "Poly- 
natic  Ornament  of  Italy"  was  issued, 
•rising  examples  of  fr^oes  and  de- 
lve works  of  Uie  sixteenth  century. 
Jones  had  prepared  a  plan  for  the 
*ation  of  the  pavements  of  the  Houses 
9krliament,  which  attracted  great  at- 
3n.      His    knowledge  and    activity 

shown  in  many  ways.  He  was  ap- 
>ed  a  superintendeut  of  the  works  for 
reat  Exhibition,  1851,  and  took  part 
e  decoration  and  arrangement  of  the 
ling.  The  principles  of  decorative 
;n  associated  witn  his  name  were 
irehensively  declared  in  an  essay,  en- 
l  an  "  Attempt  to  Define  the  Ptinci- 
which  Regulate  the  Employment  of 


Colour  in  Decorative  Arts,"  1852.    He 
brought  the  principles  dius  describ^  be- 
fore the  public  in  lectures  delivered  at 
various  places,  and  became  the  chief  au- 
thority in  works  of  the  kind.    In  1852  he 
was  appointed  director  for  the  decoration 
of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and,  with  Sir  D. 
Wyatt,  visited  most  of  the  fine  examples 
of  ancient  decoration  on  the  Continent 
In  the  course  of  these  journeys  the  greater 
part  of  the  casts  and  other  reproductions 
in  the  Crystal  Palace  were  collected.    He 
designed  the  decorations  for  the  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Boman,  and  Alhambra  Courts  in 
the  palace,  and  superintended  the  deco- 
ration of  the  whole  building.  These  works 
caused  much  controversy,  and  the  artist 
published  an  "  Apology  "  for  what  he  had 
produced.     These  tasks  occupied  about 
three  years.    In  comunction  with  Messrs. 
G.  Scharf  and  J.  ±K)nomi,  he  produced 
handbooks  to  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  and 
Roman  Courts  at  Sydenham.  The  Alham- 
bra Court,  on  which  he  wrote  the  hand- 
book, is,  as  might  be  expected,  his  master- 
piece.    Besides  the  works  above  named, 
he  produced,  in  1847,  a  second  edition  of 
the   "Alhambra,"  with  101   plates.     In 
1 856  his  elaborate  "  Grammar  of  Orna- 
ment "  was  issued ;  it  still  remains  a  text- 
book of  examples.     In  1864  came  "  1001 
Initial  Letters,"  and  in  the  same  year 
"  702  Monograms."     Mr.  Jones's  last  im- 
portant publication  was   "  Examples  of 
Chinese  Ornament,"  1867. 


MR.  LUCAS. 

Mr.  John  Lucas,  the  well-known  and 
successful  portrait  painter,  was  bom  in 
London  on  July  4,  1807,  and  commenced 
his  professional  career  as  an  engraver. 
He  soon  abandoned  that  occupation,  and, 
after  studying  for  some  time  at  the  Clip- 
stone  Street  Academy,  where  he  was  a 
fellow  pupil  of  Etty,  he  devoted  his  at- 
tention exclusively  to  portrait  painting. 
During  a  long  career  he  painted  many 
portraits  of  members  of  the  Royal  family 
and  of-  the  aristocracy,  and  of  several  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  time. 
Among  his  works  were  portraits  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  painted  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  the  King  of 
Hanover,  Prince  Mettemich,  and  the 
Prussian  and  Austrian  armies;  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  for  Versailles  and  the 
Palace  of  Saxe  Coburg  ;  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  others,  for  the  gallery  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel;  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Earl 
Stanhope,  Joseph  Hume,  and  George 
Stephenson.  One  of  his  most  elaborate 
pictures  was  a  portrait  group  represent- 
ing the  consiiltation  of  Robert  Stephen 
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son,  Brunei,  Bidder,  Locke,  and  other 
eminent  engineers,  previoufl  to  the  float- 
ing of  the  last  tube  of  the  bridge  over 
the  Menai  Straits.  Upwards  of  six^  of 
his  works  have  been  engraved.  ^  He  died 
at  his  house  in  London  on  April  80. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL  JAMES  MAX- 
WELL, C.B. 

James  Marwell,  Lieut.-Colonel  in 
the  Army,  formerly  of  the  34th  and 
lately  of  the  let  West  India  Heglments, 
actively  engaged  in  the  recent  campaign 
in  Ashantee,  died  on  April  14,  on  the 
homeward  voyage  from  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  from  the  ciTects  of  fever  con- 
tracted during  the  war.  This  gallant 
officer  had  seen  more  than  thirty-two 
years'  service.  He  entered  the  Army  in 
1841,  was  with  his  regiment,  the  34th, 
in  the  Crimea,  and  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol. 
In  1859  he  was,  as  Major  of  the  34th,  in 
the  campaigns  in  India,  at  Cawnpore, 
Lucknow,  Azimghur,  and  Bootwul;  in 
1864  he  attained  the  rank  of  Lieut- 
Colonel,  and  in  1873,  being  then  Lieut- 
Colonel  of  the  1st  West  India  Regiment, 
he  joined  the  force  under  Sir  Oamet 
Wolseley.  At  Sir  Garnet's  departure 
Colonel  Maxwell  was  appointed  Acting- 
Governor  at  Cape  Coast,  but  he  had  to 
quit  his  post  on  account  of  the  illness 
which  terminated  his  life.  He  was  made 
C.B.  a  fortnight  before  his  death.  He 
had  also  a  medal  with  clasps  for  the 
Crimea,  the  Turkish  medal  and  the  fifth 
class  of  the  Medjidie,  and  also  the  Indian 
medal  and  clasp. 


MR.  THOMAS  MORSON. 

Mr.  Thomas  Newborn  Robert  Morson, 
who  was  eminent  as  a  scientific  and  prac- 
tical chemist^  died  at  his  house  in  Queen 
Square,  Bloomsbury,  aged  seventy-five. 
Ho  was  bom  at  Stratford-le-Bow,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  ill  Fleet 
Market ;  but  the  study  of  chemical  science, 
in  which  he  had  the  companionship  of 
Faraday  to  assist  and  to  improve  his 
early  eflTorts,  proved  more  attractive  to 
Morson  than  the  medical  profession.  In 
the  establishment  of  M.  Planche,  a  phar- 
macien  at  Paris,  ho  acquired  a  high  de- 
gree of  knowledge  and  skill.  On  his  re- 
turn to  London  he  succeeded  to  a  business 
as  chemist  and  dniggfist  in  Farringdon 
Street,  where  he  carried  on,  with  his  ordi- 
nary trade,  experimental  researches  and 
inventions  of  different  useful  kinds.  The 
first  sulplmte  of  quinine  made  in  England 


and  the  fizst  morphia  were  produced  in 
Mr.  'Monon's  laboiratoiy.  He  was  also 
the  inventor  of  a  medicine  called  *'  Pep- 
sine,"  designed  to  aid  the  nntritiye  pro- 
cesses for  Uie  assimilation  of  food  in  cases 
of  diseased  spleen  and  other  disorders  of 
the  digestive  oigana.  From  Farringdon 
Street  he  remored,  after  his  marriage,  to 
Southampton  Row,  Bloomsbury,  and  some 
time  later  established  a  manufoctoiy  in 
Homsey  Road.  He  was  a  leading'member 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  holding 
the  office  of  vice-president  during  four 
years,  and  that  of  president  during  two 
or  three  other  years :  till  1870  he  was 
a  member  of  the  council.  He  enjoyed 
the  personal  acquaintance  and  esteem  of 
many  distinguished  men  of  science  in 
France  and  C^eimany  as  well  as  in  this 
countiy. 


PROFESSOR  PHILLIPS,  F.R.S. 

The  death  of  this  eminent  man  of 
science  was  occasioned  by  a  fall  on  the 
staircase  at  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  on 
the  24th  of  this  month.  John  Phillips 
became  a  geologist  under  the  guidance  of 
his  uncle,  Mr.  William  Smith,  one  of  the 
first  founders  of  English  geology.  From 
1815  to  1824  he  was  employed  with  Wil- 
liam Smith  in  mapping  Uie  strata  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  m  minutely  noting 
their  structure  through  twenty  shires. 
He  appeared  as  a  lecturer  in  London 
while  holding  the  appointment  of  keeper 
of  the  museum  of  the  Yorkshire  Phuo- 
sophical  Society.  In  1831,  at  York,  and 
in  1 832,  at  Oxford,  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  meetings  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion. This  he  continued  to  do  in  subse- 
qnent  years,  as  one  of  the  official  secre- 
taries, assisting  in  the  editorship  of  twenty- 
five  volumes,  at  least,  of  its  proceedings, 
He  occupied  the  chair  of  gedlogy  at  King's 
College,  London,  and  in  the  Unlyendty 
of  Dublin.  Among  his  best  known  works 
we  may  mention  lus  "  Guide  to  Geology,** 
his  "  Palseozoic  FoesUs  of  Cornwall,  De- 
von, and  West  SomenwtBhire,**  his  "  Geo- 
losy  of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Oxford,**  his 
"Memoir  of  William  Smith,"  his  "life 
on  the  Earth,**  and  the  '*  Twmidae  on  Geo- 
logy," which  occupies  two  Tcdumes  of  the 
well-known  **  Cabinet  Cydopsdia  **  of  Dr. 
Lardner.  He  was  also  the  eontribvtorof 
very  many  geological  and  other  scientific 
articles  to  at  least  three  most  comprehen- 
sive cyclopedias,  and  he  poblished  Terr 
useful  geological  maps  of  Yorkshire  ana 
of  the  British  Isles.  In  1868-9  he  held 
the  presidential  chahr  of  the  Qedkwioal 
Society.  When  illness  forbade  Dean 
Buckland  to  continue  his  geological  lee- 
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tana  at  Ozfotd,  tho  late  Ur.  Stricklaiu] 
was  appcniit«d  d«pn^  render,  or  profes- 
w»  of  that  acieace,  u  tlut  TTniversit;. 
On  Iiu  death,  tweotj  jeara  ago,  I^fc«- 
■OT  nuUipe  Boccaeded  to  that  office;  and 
on  ths  demUe  of  Dr.  Bucklaad  he  sue- 
eaedod  tothsTatsntchair.  Hevas  learned 
ID  phjncB,  aatroooinj,  zoology,  and  mor. 
of  the  natanl  adeneea.  At  the  time  oi 
kia  dentil  ha  ma  ■erantf-three  yeaxe  ot 


REV.  H.  WOODQATE. 

The  Eer.  Heiuy  Arthur  Woodgate, 
B.D.,  rector  of  BBlbronghton-with-Fair. 
field,  Worcosterehi re,  and  honoKirj  canon 
of  Worcestflp,  graduated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  in  1821,  taking  a  first- 
clnss  in  Litetie  Hnaanioribns,  and  euh- 
seqaenllj  becoming  feltov  and  tutor  of 
his  college.  He  vbs  ordnined  in  1824, 
and  in  1837  be  was  appointed  to  the  col- 
l(go  living  of  BelbrooghtoQ,  which  is 
■worth  1,26W.,  with  house,  and  thirtj-four 
■cree  of  glebe.  From  1836  to  1838,  and 
again  in  1865  and  1866.  Mr.  Woodgate 
waB  select  preacher  to  the  Uniyersity, 
where  olao  be  was  Public  Examiner  in 
1827  and  1828,  and  Bainpt«u  Lecturer 
in  1838.  He  whs  also  Proctor  tu  Canro- 
cation  for  tho  clergj  of  Worcester  dio- 
Mae,  having  represented  them  in  that 
lx)dy  for  upwards  of  Ihirty  years.  Mr. 
"Woodgate,  who  died  at  his  rectory-house 
on  Ai^  24,  would,  if  he  had  lired  a  dny 
longer,  have  reached  his  serenty-tliird 
birthday,  and  he  had  been  fifty  years  in 
oidars.  Id  addition  tohia  academic  diu- 
tinctiooB,  he  was  well  known  by  his  cod- 
tribntiona  to  theological  literature. 


SUKGEON-MAJOE  WYATT,  C.B. 

Mr.  J(An  Wyatt,  C.B.,  Ihe  weU-known 
smseon-major  of  the  Coldstream  Quards, 
died  aa  April  2,  at  Bournemouth,  after  a 
long  illneas.  Mr.  Wyatt,  who  became  no 
(ilTourably  known  to  the  public  by  his 
actire  eiertions  fnr  the  relief  of  distress 
during  the  recent  bombardment  of  Paris, 
vaa  tho  eldest  ion  of  the  late  Mr.  Jiiniea 
Wyatt,  of  Lids^.  Sussex.  Ho  entered 
the  army  medical  service  in  June  1841.  as 
assistant-surgeon,  became  aurgeoit  April 
S,  1867,  and  surgeon-m^or  Jan.  9,  1863. 
On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  In  the  East, 
in  1861,  be  embarked  with  tJie  lat  batta- 
lion of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  and  was 
emplc^ed  with  it  in  Turkey  and  the  Cri. 
mea  until  the  close  of  the  campaigu, 
during  which  be  was  present  at  the  Int- 
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ties  of  Ihe  AJmn.  Balaclavn,  and  Inkor- 
man.  and  at  the  siege  and  fall  of  Sohaa- 
topol.  At  Inkerman  his  horse  was  shot 
under  hita.  At  the  dose  of  the  war  he 
received  the  Crimean  medal  and  four 
ohiaps,  the  knighthood  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  the  Turkiah  medal.  During 
Ihe  recent  Franco-German  war,  Mr.  Wyatt, 
having  been  solecled  by  the  War  Eepart- 
mont  to  proceed,  as  medical  eommisaioner, 
to  the  head-quarlers  of  the  French  army, 
was  in  Paris  during  the  whole  of  Ihe  siege 
and  bombardment  by  the  Germans,  and 
WBH  present  at  the  principal  sorties  of  the 
beleagnered  army  and  the  consequent 
battles,  rendering  important  service  to 
tho  wounded ;  for  which,  besidefl  being 
elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  tho 
RociitidePecoursaui  BlessSs,  and  of  the 
Ambulances  de  la  PreB.''e,  be  was  cro- 
moted  to  the  rank  of  an  officer  i 


nofH 


Hew 


I  made  a  C.B. 


May. 


SIR  EDMUND  BECKETT,  BART. 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  Bart.,  of  Somerby 
Park,  Lincolnshire,  died  at  Qrimtborpa, 
near  Doncaster,  on  May  24,  at  tho  age  of 
eighty-seven  years.  Sir  Edmund  waa 
the  sixth  son  of  Sir  John  Beckett,  tha 
firet  baronet,  wns  bom  at  Qledhow  Hall, 
Leeds,  oo  Jon.  29,  1787,  and  married  on 
Dec.  14,  1814,  Maria,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Beverley,  Esq.,  of  Beverley,  in  York- 
shire. In  1816,  on  inheriting,  through 
his  wife,  the  property  of  Lady  Denisoo, 
he  naiumcd  that  name  by  Royal  licence, 
in  addition  to  his  patronymic,  and  waa 
known  aa  Mr.  Edmund  Beckett  Denison 
llll  within  the  last  two  years,  resuming 
his  patTonjrmic  in  1872,  In  accordance 
;vith  the  will  of  his  brother.  Sir  Thomas 
Beckett,  whom  ha  ancceeded  in  the  baro- 
ittcy  in  that  year.  He  sat  in  the  House 
<if  Commons  as  membpr  for  the  Weat 
[tilting  of  Yorkshire  from  July  1841  U> 
Fnly  IS47,  and  was  again  relumed  in 
Dec.  1848,  retaining  his  seat  till  May 
1860.  when  he  rcsigneil.  He  was  a  ma- 
i-istrato  and  depntj-lieutenant  for  the 
l-:a«t  and  West  Ridings  of  Yorkshiiv, 
iiud  held  the  position  of  chairman  of  the 
<ireat  Northern  Railway  Company  from 
1847  to  1866.  PIr  Edmund  Beckett  had 
■■everol  children,  his  eldi-sl  son,  who  ane- 
iceds  him  in  the  title  as  fifth  baronet, 
l>e>ng  Mr.  Edmund  Beckett  Denison,  Q.C. 
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\aCE-ADMIRAL  CURRIE. 

Vice-Admiral  Mark  John  Currie  died 
at  bis  residence,  Colli ngton  House,  Thicket 
Boad,  Anerley,  on  May  1,  in  his  seventy- 
ninth  year.    This  officer  entered  the  navy 
in  1808  on  board   the  *' Warspite,"  74, 
Capt.  the  Hon.  Henry  Blackvrood,  and, 
after  sending  on  the  Home  and  Mediter- 
ranean stations ,  removed  into  the  "Niobe," 
38,  and  cruised   for  some  months  off  the 
coasts  of  Portugal  and   Spain.     He  be- 
came   lieutenant    in    1814,  and   in    the 
"  Centaur,"  74,  visited  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     Ho  next  served  in  the  "  Bivoli," 
74,  at  Portsmouth  ;  the  "Racehorse,"  18, 
in  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  "  Nimrod,"  at 
Leith;    the    "  Sat<^llite,"    Capt.    Armar 
Lowry  Corrjr;  and  as  flag-lieutenant  in 
the  "  Leander,"  60,  flagship  of  Sir  Henry 
Blackwood,  on  the   East   India  station. 
He  there  assumed  command,  in  1823,  of 
his   former  sloop  the    '*  Satellite,"    and 
shortly  afterwards  was  appointed  acting 
captain  of  the  "Asia,"  84.     He  brought 
home  this  ship  under  very  peculiar  and 
trying  circumstances,  and  in  a  way  that 
saved  the  Government  considerable  ex- 
pense.    He  was  not,  however,  confirmed 
m  post  rank  until  Nov.  23,  1841.     Ad- 
miral  Currie   officiated   in   1827-28    as 
secretary  to  Sir  H.  Blackwood,  then  com- 
mander-in-chief at  the  Nore ;  and  from 
1829  to  1832  fulfilled  the  duties  of  colo- 
nial  auditor  and  secretary  of  the  Execu* 
tivo  and  Legislative  Councils  of  Western 
Australia,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the 
governor.   Sir  James  Stirling.     He  was 
secretary  to  Rear-Admiral  Stirling  from 
Jan.  1854  to  the  spring  of  1856,  in  the 
East  Indies.    He  became  rear-admiral  on 
the  reserved  list  in  1862,  and  vice-admi- 
ral in  1867. 


SIR  JAMES  MACPHERSON,  K.C.B. 

Major-General  Sir  James  Dimcan 
Macpherson  (of  Ardersier),  K.C.B.,  of 
the  Bengal  Army,  died  at  his  residence 
in  Belsize  Park  Gardens,  London,  on 
May  29,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years. 
This  officer  was  the  son  of  Lieut.-Col. 
Duncan  Macpherson,  of  the  78th  High- 
landers. He  was  educated  at  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  was  appointed  to  a  cadet- 
ship  in  the  Bengal  Army,  the  following 
being  the  dates  of  his  several  conunis- 
sions  :~-Ensign,  Dec.  4,  1828;  lieutenant^ 
Nov.  26,  1836;  brevet-captain,  Dec.  4, 
1843;  captain,  Nov.  1,  1848;  brevet- 
major,  June  7,  1849  ;  breret  lieut -colo- 
nel, Nov.  28,  1854;  regimental  miy'or, 
Dec.  1,  1855;   brevet-coloneJ,  April    5, 


1 858  ;  regimental  lieut.-coloncl,  Aup  4, 
1859 ;  and  major-general,  Jan.  24,  1867. 
He  originally  belonged  to  the  22nd  Ben- 
gal N.I.,  but  was  aiterwards  txansferred 
to  the  6th  European  Regiment  of  that 
presidency.  Daring  the  Punjab  campaign 
of  1848-49  he  served  as  brigade-m^'or, 
and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Chil- 
lianwallah  and  Gooierat,  being  rewarded 
with  a  medal,   and  the  brevet  rank  of 
major.    From  1852  to  1858  he  was  mili- 
tary secretary  to  the  Government  of  the 
Punjab,  and  during  his  tenure  of  office 
the  siege  of  Delhi,  chiefiy  carried  by  re- 
inforcements from  Lahore,  was  brought 
to  a  successful  issue.    He  held  the  office 
of  quartermaster-general   in  Bengal    in 
1858  and  1859,  and  was  in  command  of 
the  Dinapore  and  Agra  brigades  from 
1862  to  1864.    In  the  latter  year  ho  be- 
came conunissary-general  of  the  Bengal 
army,  which  office  he  held  till  1868,  va- 
cating it  in  consequence  of  his  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  major-general,  Maior- 
General  Macpherson  was  nominatea    a 
C.B.  in  1858,  and  was  promoted  to  K.C.B. 
on  June  24,  1873. 


SIR  THOMAS  ROSS. 

Sir  Thomas  Ross,  Knt,  of  Dardis- 
town  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Meath, 
Captain  (retired  list)  R.N.,  died  at  Pan, 
France,  on  the  23rd  inst.  He  was  bom 
May  5,  1797,  the  second  son  of  Thomas 
Ross,  Esq.,  of  Rossfort,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  by  Anne,  his  wife,  daughter  of 
John  Attridge,  Esq.,  of  Greenmount,  in 
the  same  county.  He  entered  the  Royal 
Navy  in  1812,  and  was  successively  em- 
ployed in  cruising  on  the  coasts  of  Nor- 
way and  Denmark,  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  on  the  Brazilian  and  West  Indian 
stations.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed 
to  the  coastguard  in  the  county  of  Kent 
Subsequently  he  held  the  post  of  Inspect- 
ing Commander  of  the  Coastgoaid  in 
Ireland,  and,  in  1839,  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  from  the  late  Marquis  of 
Normanby,  who  was  then  Lord  Lieute- 
nant, for  his  gallant  conduct  in  saving 
lives  from  a  wreck  at  Malahide  the  pre- 
vious year.  He  became  captain  on  the 
retired  list  April  1,  1866.  Sir  Thomas 
married,  Apru  29,  1885,  Ajina  Maria, 
daughter  of  George  French,  Esq.,  Q.O., 
and  had  five  chil£en. 


SIR  H.  S.  MEYSEY-THOMPSON, 
BART. 

Sir  Hany  Steven  Meysey-Thompson, 
Bart.,  who  died  at  his  8eat»  S!irby  Hall,  in 
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Toriuhixe,  on  the  17th  inst.,  was  born  in 
1809,  and  went  to  Cambridge  as  a  fellow 
oommoDer  at  Trinity,  graduating  in  ho- 
noiin  therein  1832.  In  1837  the  Yorkshire 
Agricultural  Society  was  founded  mainly 
through  his  exertions,  and  in  the  foUow- 
iBg  year  he  became  an  original  member 
of  tne  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  in  the 
management  of  which  for  the  next  thirty- 
fiye  years  he  took  a  leading  part ;  he  was 
alflo  for  many  years  chairman  of  the  Jour- 
nal committee,  and  contributed  largely  to 
that  publication.  In  1867  he  was  elected 
TOeaiaent  of  the  society.  In  December 
MBt»  fiiiling  health  compelled  him  to  re- 
sign his  post  on  the  council.  He  was 
for  some  years  chairman  of  the  York  and 
North  Midland  Company,  and  afterwards 
of  the  North-Eastern  Company,  and  con- 
tinued to  fulfil  the  duties  of  this  post  till 
February  this  year,  when  he  resigned  his 
seat  at  the  board.  He  also  had  a  large 
share  in  organising  the  United  Railway 
Companies'  Association,  which  has  since 
worked  rery  satisfactorily  in  adjusting 
the  differences  between  rival  companies. 
Of  this  he  was  chairman  from  its  first 
institution,  till  failing  health  compelled 
him  to  resign.  He  succeeded  to  his  father's 
property  in  1863,  was  high  sheriff  of 
Yorkshire  in  1856,  and  sat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  Whitby  between  1869 
and  1866  as  a  Liberal ;  he  unsuccessfully 
contested  the  Eastern  Division  of  the 
"West  Riding  in  1868,  when  he  only  lost 
by  eighty  votes.  He  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace  and  deputy-lieutenant,  and  was 
created  a  baronet  in  February  of  this 
present  year. 


M.  VAN  DE  WEYER. 

The  death  of  this  accomplished  Bel- 
gian gentleman,  who  had  lived  in  London 
forty-three  years,  and  had  married  an 
English  lady,  took  place  at  his  house  in 
London  on  May  23.  M.  Sylvain  Van  do 
Weyer  was  seventy-two  years  of  ago. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  lawyer  who  held  a 
Oovemment  office  at  Amsterdam,  under 
the  French  Republic  and  Empire.  In  his 
youth  he  studied  law  at  Louvain,  and 
subsequently  practised  as  an  advocate  at 
Brussels.  He  was  for  some  time  one  of 
the  editors  of.  the  Courtier  de^  Pays-Bas. 
His  connection  with  the  Belgian  Revolu- 
tion is  part  of  modem  European  historj'. 
He  was  the  first  foreign  minister  of  the 
new  kingdom,  and  shares  with  King 
Leopold  Qxe  honour  which  belongs  to  its 
successful  consolidation.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  securing  the  King's  election, 
and  was,  immediately  after  his  Majesty's 
coronation,  appointed  Belgian  Minister 


to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  From  1836 
to  1846  ho  exercised  the  functions  of 
Belgian  Home  Minister.  In  1866  he 
resumed  his  old  post  of  ambassador  in 
Loudon,  which  he  only  resigned  in  1867. 
M.  Van  de  Weyer  was  married  to  an 
English  lady,  tbo  daughter  of  Mr. 
Joshua  Bates,  of  Sheen  House,  Surrey, 
and  Winkfiold  Place,  Berks,  and  filled  a 
prominent  place  in  English  society  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 


SIR  ARCHDALE  WILSON,  G.C.B. 

Lieut.-General  Sir  Archdale  Wil- 
son, Bart.,  of  Delhi,  G.C.B.,  Colonel 
Commandant  Royal  Artillery,  died  on 
tho  0th  inst.  This  gallant  and  distin- 
guished soldier  was  bom  in  1803,  the 
fifth  son  of  tho  Rev.  George  Wilson,  of 
Kirby  Cano,  Norfolk,  Rector  of  Didling- 
ton.  He  entered  the  service  of  tho  East 
India  Company  in  tho  Bengal  Artillery 
in  1819,  served  at  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Bhurtporo  in  1826-26,  commanded 
the  Artillery  as  lieutenant-colonel  with 
Brigadier  Wheeler's  force  in  tho  Julinder 
Dooab  in  1848-49,  and  rose  through  the 
successive  grades  of  regimental  rank, 
with  growing  reputation,  until  in  1867 
ho  found  himself  Brigadier  Commandant 
of  Bengal  Artillery  at  Meerut,  tho  head- 
quarters of  tbo  regiment. 

It  was  at  Meerut  that  the  distant 
muttorings  of  revolt  first  })roke  out  into 
open  thunder ;  and  it  was  by  a  column 
from  Meerut,  under  Brigadier  Wilson's 
command,  that  tho  first  victory  over 
the  mutineers  in  the  open  field  was  gained. 
On  May  27,  1867,  this  column  left 
Meerut  to  join  tho  force  moving  from 
Umballa  and  tho  bills  on  Delhi.  At 
Ghazoeooddeeninuggur,  on  tho  river 
Hindun,  between  Meerut  and  Delhi,  a 
brilliant  and  successful  action  was 
fought  on  May  30  between  tho  Meerut 
column  and  the  mutineers,  who  moved 
out  of  Delhi  to  attack.  The  fight  was 
renewed  tho  following  day  with  the  same 
result,  and  the  junction  of  tho  Meerut 
column  with  tho  Delhi  Field  Force,  then 
under  Sir  Henr}'  Barnard,  was  effected 
on  June  7  at  Alipore.  By  the  death  of 
Sir  Henr}'  Bamani  and  the  resignation, 
through  ill -health,  of  his  successor. 
General  Rood,  the  command  of  tho  Delhi 
Field  Force  devolved  on  Sir  Archdale 
Wilson  on  July  17. 

Sir  John  Kayo,  in  his  "  Histoiy  of 
the  Sepoy  War,"  does  full  justice  to  the 
great  importance  of  tho  achievements  of 
this  Force  under  Sir  AnMale  Wilson. 
The  attacking  force,  nl)Out  the  time  that 
ho  succeeded  to  tho  command,  did  not 
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number  more  than  7,000  efibctives,  and, 
for  practical  purposes,  might  be  considered 
unprovided  with  siege  artillery ;  whilst 
the  besieged  town  was  supposed  to  be 
garrisoned  by  30,000  fighting  men,  well 
supplied  with  artillery  and  stores.  An 
assault  was  for  a  long  time  impossible, 
but  the  small  besieging  force  under  Sir 
Archdalo  held  on  to  its  position  before 
the  city,  harassed  by  frequent  sorties  of 
the  enemy,  and  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  the  pernicious  effects  of  exposure  to 
an  Indian  climate  are  but  too  well-known. 
On  Sept.  4  the  siege  train  arrived  from 
the  Punjab.  Delhi  was  then  vigorously 
attacked,  assaulted  on  the  14th,  and  after 
some  six  days*  street  fighting,  during 
which  the  gallant  General  John  Nicholson 
fell,  was  occupied  by  our  troops  on 
Sept.  20,  1867. 

Sir  Archdale  Wilson  subsequently 
commanded  the  whole  of  the  artillery  at 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Lucknow  in 
1858  under  Lord  Clyde.  For  these 
eminent  services  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
was  nominated  in  succession  a  Companion, 
Knight  Commander,  and  Knight  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of 
the  Bath ;  was  granted  a  pension  of 
1,000/.  a  year  by  the  East  India  Company, 
and  was  created  a  baronet  with  remainder 
to  the  heirs  of  his  lx)dy,  or,  fiiiling  such 
issue,  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  brother, 
the  late  Rcar-Admiral  George  Knyvett 
Wilson.  His  successor  in  the  baronetcy 
is  his  nephew,  Bowland  Knyvett  Wilson, 
Fellow  of  King  s  College  Cambridge. 


June. 


GENERAL  ARMSTRONG. 

Major-General  John  Armstrong,  C.B., 
who  so  distinguished  himself  during  the 
KafHr  war,  when  he  raised  the  body  of 
irregular  cavalry  known  as  "Armstrong's 
horse,"  died  at  Stoulgrovo  House,  near 
Chepstow,  on  the  28th  of  this  month. 
The  gallant  officer  entered  the  service  at 
the  Cape  in  1835,  being  then  only  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  when  he  was  appointed 
"provisional"  ensign  in  the  Cape  Mounted 
Rifles.  Since  that  time  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  numerous  wars  with  the 
Kaffirs,  the  Amatola,  and  the  Boers,  and 
was  severely  wounded  at  the  action  with 
the  Boers  at  Boem  Plaat,  Aug.  29,  1848, 
on  which  occasion  his  horse  was  shot  under 
him.    He  attained  the  rank  of  Migor- 


General  on  July  6,  1867»  in  which  year 
he  was  nominated  a  Companion  of  the 
Bath. 


SURGEON-GENERAL  BEATSON, 

C.B. 

Surgeon  -  General  George  Stewart 
Beatson,  C3.,  M.D.,  who  died  at  Simla 
on  June  7,  was  principal  medical  officer 
of  her  Majest/s  British  Forces  in  India, 
and  an  Honorary  Physician  to  the  Queen. 
Dr.  Beatson  studied  at  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity, where  he  graduated  in  Vie  Faculties 
of  Arts  and  Medicine,  taking  the  degree 
of  M.I).  in  1836,  in  which  year  he  wn» 
also  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh.  He 
entereid  the  Army  Medical  Department 
as  an  assistant-suigeon,  in  1838,  and 
served  in  Ceylon  &om  1839  t^  1851, 
when  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the 
51st  Light  Infantry,  with  which  regiment 
he  served  throughout  the  second  Burmese 
war  in  1852-53,  for  his  share  in  which 
he  received  a  medal,  with  a  clasp  for 
Pegu.  He  was  present  on  board  the 
steam-frigate  "  Ferooz,"  belonging  to  the 
Indian  navy,  in  the  action  with  and 
destruction  of  the  stockades  in  the  Ran- 
goon river,  and  dxiring  the  three  days* 
operations  ending  in  the  capture  of  the 
Great  Dagon  Pagoda.  He  was  likewise 
present  at  the  defence  of  Prome  and 
repulse  of  the  night  attack  by  the  Bur- 
mese. He  also  served  in  the  Crimean 
war  during  the  winter  of  1854-55,  being 
employed  on  the  medical  staff  at  Scutari 
and  Smyrna ;  and  after  being  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  deputy  inspector-general 
in  1859,  he  served  for  eighteen  months  in 
the  Ionian  Islands,  and  then  for  two 
years  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  In 
1863  he  became  surgeon-general,  and 
was  appointed  principal  medical  officer  of 
the  Bntish  troops  in  India.  After  the 
usual  period  of  five  yean^  service,  he 
returned  to  England  in  1868,  and  for  the 
next  three  years  was  in  medical  charge 
of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Netley. 
In  1871  he  returned  to  India  a  second 
time  as  principal  medical  officer  to  the 
British  forces  there,  which  position  he 
occupied  at  the  time  of  his  death,  being 
the  second  in  seniority  among  the 
medical  officers  of  the  army.  In  the 
course  of  a  career  extending  over  thirty- 
six  years,  Dt,  Beatson  earned  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  ablest  medical 
officers  in  the  British  service.  Dr.  Beat- 
son  was  nominated  an  Honorary  Physician 
to  her  Mfuesty  on  March  18, 1866,  and 
was  created  a  Companion  of  the  Bath  in 
1869. 
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MB.  BELLEW. 
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REAR-ADMIR.^X  CAMPBELL. 


Mr.  John  Chippendall  Montesquieu 
Bellew,  the  celebrated  public  reader  and 
lecturer,  died  on  June  19,  after  an  illness 
of  seyeral  months'  duration,  contracted 
during  hiB  last  visit  to  the  United 
States.  He  was  the  grandson  of  John 
Bellew,  Esq.,  of  Castle  Bellew,  county 
Galway,  eonsin  of  the  late  Lord  Bellew, 
whose  daughter  married  Capt.  R.  Higgin, 
of  HJi/s  12th  Regiment,  and  on  attain- 
ing his  majority  assumed  his  mother's 
maiden  name,  through  whom  in  the 
female  line  he  was  the  last  descendant  of 
the  senior  branch  of  the  O'Briens,  having 
directly  descended  from  Tiege,  second 
brother  of  Donough,  fourth  Earl  of 
Thomond  (commonly  called  "  The  Great 
Earl  **  in  Irish  history),  brother  of  Daniel, 
first  Viscount  Clare.  Mr.  Bellew  was 
bom  at  Lancaster  in  1823,  and  educated 
at  the  Lancaster  Grammar  School,  and 
entered  St  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1842, 
where  he  became  a  frequent  speaker  at 
the  Union  Debating  Society  ;  and  in 
1848  he  was  ordained  a  curate  of  St. 
AndreVs,  Worcester.  In  1850  he  be- 
came curate  of  Prescot,  went  out  to  the 
East  Indies  in  1851,  and  was  chaplain  of 
St.  John's  Cathedral,  Calcutta,  till  1855, 
when  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 
appointed  assistant  minister  of  St. 
Plulip's,  Regent  Street.  In  1867  he  was 
appomted  to  the  sole  charge  of  St.  Mark's, 
Hamilton  Terrace,  Marylebone,  in  which 
office  he  continued  until  1862,  when  he 
became  incumbent  of  Bedford  Chapel, 
Bloomsbury.  From  1856  to  1867  Mr. 
Bellew  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
London  preachers,  and  it  is  said  of  him 
by  the  author  of  "  Preachers  and  Preach- 
ing," that  "  no  preacher  of  our  time  has 
greater  oratorical  gifts  by  nature,  and  no 
man  has  taken  more  pains  to  improve  and 
cultivate  them."  For  a  number  of  years 
Mr.  Bellew  was  well  known  through- 
out England  as  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful "  Readers "  of  the  period.  ThQ  Times 
classed  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  Fanny 
Kemble,  and  Mr.  Bellew  together  as  the 
"persons who,  having  devoted  themselves 
to  this  particular  art,  are  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  attention  to  the  general  public." 
While  in  India  Mr.  Bellew  was  editor  of 
tlie  Bengal  Hurkaru,  He  is  also  under- 
stood to  have  been  the  writer  of  various 
articles,  written  on  occasions  of  great 
public  interest,  in  the  columns  of  the 
Mcminp  Post.  In  1868  he  retired  from 
his  duties  as  a  clergyman,  and  joined  the 
(>itholie  Churdi,  to  which  his  mother 
belonged.  Since  then  he  entirely  devoted 
hims&  to  his  readings  and  to  literature. 


Rear-Admiral  Frederick  Archibald 
Campbell,  lately  in  command  of  the 
Detached  Squadron,  expired  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Beaufort  Gardens,  London,  on 
June  10,  in  his  fifty-seventh  year.  The 
deceased  officer  was  the  son  of  the 
late  Lieut.-General  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, K.C.B.,  who  was  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  Ceylon  from 
1841  to  1847 ;  and  brother  of  the  late 
Capt.  Arthur  Wellington  Campbell,  one 
of  the  Sutlej  heroes,  who  was  killed  by  a 
cannon-shot  on  Dec.  21,  1845,  while  act- 
ing as  aide-de-camp  to  Major-General  Sir 
Harry  Smith.  He  entered  the  Royal 
Naval  College  in  Jan.  1830,  and  embarked 
in  Jan.  1832  as  a  volunteer  on  board  the 
"  Matlagascar,"  stationed  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. As  lieutenant  he  served  in 
various  vessels  in  North  America,  the 
West  Indies,  and  China.  As  additional 
of  the  "  Comwallis,"  Lieut  Campbell 
served  in  the  "  Driver,"  up  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang  river,  and,  oif  Nankin,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  first  China  war.  From 
the  "Cambrian"  he  twice  jumped  over- 
board, and  on  one  of  these  occasions  had 
the  good  fortune  to  save  the  life  of  a  boy. 
His  gallant  conduct  in  each  instance  was 
mentioned  officially.  Capt.  Campbell's 
next  appointment  was  in  1847,  to  the 
"  Espi^le,"  in  which  vessel,  paid  off  in 
Feb.  1849,  he  was  again  employed  on  the 
China  station.  During  this  command  he 
twice  obtained  the  acknowledgments  of 
Lord  Palmcrston — the  first  time  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  a  delicate 
and  difficult  mission  to  Nankin,  and  the 
second  for  affording  protection  to  Chinese 
vessels  against  piracy.  Ho  likewise 
received  the  China  medal.  After  at- 
taining flag-rank,  in  April,  1870,  his 
most  noted  service  was  in  command  of 
the  Detached  Squadron. 


SIR  CHARLES  FOX. 

This  eminent  civil  engineer  died  at 
his  house,  at  Blackheath,  on  the  14th  inst. 
He  was  born  at  Derby  in  1810,  being  the 
youngest  son  of  Dr.  Francis  Fox,  M.D.,  of 
that  town.  In  his  youth  he  was  himself 
intended  for  the  medical  profession.  But 
his  talent  lay  rather  in  the  direction  of 
mechanical  skill.  He,  therefore,  relin- 
quished the  study  of  medicine,  and  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  joined  Mr.  Ericsson, 
then  in  business  at  Liverpool,  to  whom  he 
was  articled.  He  assisted  Mr.  Ericsson 
in  the  trial  of  locomotive  engines  at  Rain- 
hill,  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


late  Mr.  Robert  Stephens 
don  and  Birmiiigbam  Kallwa;,  then  in 
course  of  constriiction — first  at  Watford, 
sfterwards  in  charge  of  the  extrnsion 
works  from  Camden  Town  to  Euaton- 
Squaro.  Upon  tho  completion  of  thie  work 
he  joined  tho  Inte  Mr,  Bramah  in  the 
manufiicturiag  firm  of  Bramah  and  Foi. 
Some  time  aftervarde,  upon  t^e  death  of 
Mr.  Bramah,  he  becnme  senioT  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Fox,  Henderson,  and  Co.,  of 
London,  Smethwiek,  and  Renfrew.  Since 
the  jear  1857  be  hodpructised  in  London 
as  a  civil  and  conaulting;  engineer,  with 
his  two  eldest  sons,  who  eontinna  the 
buslnesB  under  the  firm  of  Sir  Charles 
Fox  and  Bona.  During  the  foity-flTO 
yeant  of  his  professional  life  Sir  Charles 
was  engaged  in  works  of  magnitude  in  all 
parts  oi  Uo  world.  He  was  tlie  inTentOI 
of  Fox's  safetf-Bwitch,  and  coDtribated  to 
the  improvement  of  the  permanenc  waj  and 
flttingsof  railwHTB,  and  of  all  ironwork 
coDStroctJon.  His  chief  work  was  the 
building  in  Hjde  Park  for  the  Exhibition 
of  1851.  The  inte  Sir  Joseph  Paiton 
having  suggested  the  idea  of  a  sU^cture 
of  iron  and  glass.  Dp  to  that  time  nerer 
applied  on  a  large  scale,  Mr.  Charles  Fox 
naliled,  from  his  intimate  knowledge 
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proposal,  and  with  bis  own  band  to  work 
out  most  of  the  debiils.  His  firm  tcok 
the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing, and  work  having  commenced  towards 
the  end  of  September,  1850,  the  Exhibi- 
tion was  opened  by  Her  Majesty  in  person 
on  May  1.  isai.  In  connection  with  this 
event  Sir  C.  Fox,  with  Sir  W.  Cubitt  and 
Sir  Joseph  Faiton,  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  His  firm  afterwarda  re- 
moved the  building  irom  Hyde  Park  and 
re-erected  it,  with  many  alteraliona  and 
additions,  for  the  Crystal  Palace  Company 
at  Sydenham.  Sir  Charles  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers since  1838.  He  was  also  for  several 
years  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  In- 
stitution of  Mechanical  Eugineera. 

SIR  STEPHEN  fiLYNHE,  BART. 

Sir  Stephen  Richard  Gljnne,  ninth 
Baronet,  of  Hawartlen  Castle,  in  the 
county  of  Flint,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  that 
county,  and  its  M.P.  from  1831  to  1847, 
died  suddenly  on  the  17Ui  inat.  He  was 
bom  Sept,  22,  1807,  the  elder  son  of  Sir 
Stephen  Richard  Glynne,  eighth  Baronet, 
by  Maiy,  hia  wife,  daughter  of  Richard, 
second  Lard  Braybrooke.  He  was  edu- 
cated at. Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
was  third  class  in  dassica  in  IS28  and 
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graduated  M.A.  ID  1S31.  In  March,  ISIS, 
he  succeeded  lo  the  Utie  of  Baronet,  which 
was  conferred,  in  IS6I,  on  '  William 
Qlynne,  the  son  of  the  eminent  Crovn 
lawyer.  Sir  John  Glynne,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  under  Cromwell,  snd  which  has 
become  extinct,  as  Sir  Stephen  was 
never  married.  Sit  Stephen  had  one 
brother,  the  Rev.  Henry  Glynne,  Hon. 
Canon  of  St.  Asaph,  who  died  July  30, 
1872,  without  maleissae;  and  two  sisters, 
the  wife  of  the  Bight  Hon.  William  Ewart 
Gladstone,  M.F.,  and  Maiy,  lato  Lady 
Lytleltou. 


BISHOP  HAEDIN0. 

Tho  Kght  Rav.  John  Harding,  for- 
merly Bishop  of  Bombay,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, St  Helen's  Lodge,  near  HaatJngs, 
on  June  18-  The  Bishop  waa  the  son  of 
Mr.  William  Harding,  and  waa  bcaa  on 
Jan.  7.  1 805.  His  early  education  was 
received  at  Westminster  School,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Worceeler  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  graduated  B.A,  (as  third 
class  in  Literis  Humanioribus)  in  1826. 
and  U.A.  in  1829.  In  1827  he  was  or- 
dained deacon,  and  received  priest's  orders 
in  1829,  both  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  In 
1836  he  was  presented  by  the  Crown  to 
the  rectury  of  St  Andrew  by  the  Ward- 
robe with  St.  Anne's,  Black&iiTS,  and  was 
for  some  years  honorary  secretaoy  to  the 
Church  Pastoral  A  id  Society.  On  the  re- 
signation of  Bishop  Corr,  first  Bishop  of 
Bombay,  in  1851.  he  waa  consecrated 
second  bish^  of  that  diocese,  and  n- 
mained  in  uidia  till  he  finally  resigned 
the  see  in   1868,  when   ha  returned  lo 


REV.  C.  A.  JOHNS, 

The  Bev.  Charles  Alexander  Johns, 
B.A.,  F.L.S.,  whose  works  on  botany  and 
natural  histoiT  have  attained  a  wide 
popaWty,  was  bom  in  1811,  gradnoUd 
in  18*1  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where 
he  took  four  Vice-ChanctJIot'B  priiss  io 
Greek  and  Latin  verse.  Having  been 
ordained  in  1811,  he  held  the  cdtscj  of 
Yamscombe  for  two  years,  when  he  be- 
came chaplain  to  the  National  Sodet/a 
Central  Training  Schools  at  Westminster. 
In  1813  he  was  appointed  head-master  of 
Helston  Grammar  School,  Cornwall,  and 
afterwards,  &om  1819  to  1866,  he  held 
the  cunu7  of  Beenham,  being  also  engaged 
in  Ae  conduct  of  a  preparatjn;  school 
for  Eton  and  Hanow.  Mr.  Johns  was  a 
fcUow  of  the  LinniBan  Societjy,  and  in 
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ISWwudteted  tlieflntprteideDtoftlie   I 
BJunpahirs  and  WinclieaWr  Scientific  aod   | 
LiUni7  Society.   Amoog  his  b«Bt  knovn 
mAauehis  " Botanical  RambleB."  "The    i 
Fonat  Treee  of  Britain."  "  A  Week  at  tho 
IJ««rd  Point,'  "Bambleg  in  the  Britiali 
Iiles,"  "  Flowers  of  the  Field,"  "  Garden-   ' 
ing   tor   CbildreD,"    "British   Birds   in 
their  Hsnats,"  and  "Home  Walks  and 
Holiday  Rambles."     Not  the  lesat  sue-    ' 
CMifiil  of  bis  works  were  those  written 
qmoftllj  for  children.      He  died  at  his 
reridence,  Wiaton  Honse,  Winchester,  on 
Jane  28,  aged  siztj-two. 

SIR  ALEXANDER  NISBET,  M.D. 

Sir  Alexander  Nisbet,  M.D.,  formerly 
Inspector-General  of  Hospitals  in  tho 
Royal  Savy,  and  an  booorary  physician 
to  the  Qneen,  expired  at  his  residence  at 
Lee,  iu  Kent,  on  June  22.  lie  became  a 
licentiat*  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  Edinbnrgh  in  1812,  in  which  joar  hp 
entered  tlie  medical  service  of  the  niTy,  and 
aerred  during  tie  whole  of  the  .iniBrican 
w&r  in  1814.  for  which  he  was  awarded 
S  medal  thirty-eii  years  aflerwarda.  He 
was  promoted  to  anrgeon  in  1815,  gradu- 
ated aa  MJ).  at  Edinburgh  in  1818  :  bo 
also  serred  in  North  and  South  America, 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  China,  &c. 
He  stttuned  the  rank  of  Inspector-Qone- 
ral  of  Ho!>pitats  and  Fleets  in  Jnne.  1835, 
and  in  IS69  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Ro^al  College  of  Physicians  of  Loii- 
doD,  being  nominated  an  honorary  phyai. 
cian  to  the  Ooeen  in  the  same  year.  He 
retired  from  the  medical  naval  service  in 
1861,  having  spent  forty  years  on  active 
aerrice,  and  was  granted  a  eooii-servict 
pension  in  1865.  In  1873,  lie  receited 
the  hoDOor  of  knighthood  ftom  Her  Mn- 
jeety,  in  recognition  of  his  long  and  fjiitli- 
ful  services. 

REV.  MICHAEL  SETMOUn. 

The  Rev.  Michael  Hobart  Sej-mour,  of 
Bath,  who  died  on  the  19th  Inst,  gradu- 
ated at  Trinity  College.  Dulilin.  in  182.3. 
waa  ordained  in  the  same  year,  and  had 
eonseqaently  been  nearly  flft^  years  iij 
holy  wders.     He  took  a  proloinent  pan 
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anthor  of  several  works  on  the  points 
iraue  between  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Churches.  Among  his  most  succeESful 
books  wero  "A  Klgrimage  to  Rome,  "pub- 
lished in  184D  ;  "  Mornings  among  thr 
Jesoita  at  Rome,"  in  1860;  "Certainty 
nnattainable  in  the  Church  of  Rome," 
1852  ;  and  "  Eyeninga  with  tiie  Roman- 
ists,' in  18S4. 


MR  HOWARD  STAUNTON. 

This  accomplished  literacy  scholar 
ind  eminent  master  of  the  ecienca  of 
;he68-playing  died  quits  suddenly  on  the 
22nd  inst..  whilst  sitting  in  his  library, 
From  heart  disease.  Uis  age  was  about 
siity-four.  He  was  educated  at  Orford, 
but  never  practised  any  other  profession 
than  that  of  writing,  and  devoted  hia 
chief  study  to  the  English  dramatists  of 
the  Elisabethan  ago.  With  Shakspearo, 
Ben  Jonson,  and  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  be  was  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted, and  with  all  the  antiquariao 
lore  of  their  time.  His  sagacity  in  con- 
jeetaral  emendations  of  a  corrupted  text 
was  generally  admitted.  Between  I8S7 
and  1860  he  was  employed  on  the  ediiion 
of  Shaktpearo  published  by  Messrs. 
Routledge,  which  is,  next  to  "the  Cam- 
bridge ShakBpcare"  of  Messrs.  Macmillaa, 
still  the  best  wo  have.  In  1861  Mr. 
Staunton  brought  out  his  facsimile  of  the 
folio  of  1623.  His  "Memorials  of 
Khakspeare,"  and  a  scries  of  articles, 
during  the  limt  two  years,  in  the  Alhe- 
nitu'ii,  have  kept  op  his  authority  in  this 
branch  of  English  scholarship.  Uowas 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Sbakspeara 
Society  in  Germany.  Mr.  Staunton  was 
the  aatbor,  too.  of  an  historical  and 
descriptivo  account  of  "  The  Great 
Schools  of  England,"  the  second  edition 
of  which  appeared  in  1869.  Mr. 
Staunton's  fame  as  a  chessplayer  and 
scientific  connoiateur  of  that  game  waa 
still  more  widely  known.  In  1813  he 
accepted  the  challenge  to  play  at  Paris 
against  M.  do  St.  Amant.  the  champion 
of  Europe,  whom  Mr.  Staunton  defeated. 
Many  renowned  victories  at  the  chess- 
tablu  increased  his  reputation  during  the 
ncjt  seven  yenrs.  His  books  upnn  this 
subject  are  "The  Chess- Player's  Hand- 
hook,"  18*7;  and  "Chess  Praii8"which 
formed  part  of  Bohii's  Scientific  Library ; 
with  "  The  Chess  Tournament,"  a  collec- 
tion of  notable  games;  "The  Cheia- 
player's  Chronicle."  commenced  in  1841  ; 
and  a  controversial  pamphlet  of  1852.  in 
defence  iif  the  lAindoii  Chess  Club.  His 
report  of  the  London  Chess  Tournament  of 
1851  was  translated  into  German.  For 
many  ye.irs  he  edited  the  Chess  column 
in  the  liluatraltd  London  Hews. 


MASTER  TRMPLER. 

Mr.  John  diaries  Tempter,  who  ex- 
pired at  Dudley  Lodge,  Harrow,  on 
June  II,  in  the  siitiith  year  of  his  age, 
was  a  younger  sod  of  Mr.  James  Tempter, 
of  The  Grove,  Bcidport,  in  the  county  of 
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Dorset,  and  was  bom  in  1814.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
bat  does  not  appear  to  have  graduated. 
Having  been  called  to  the  bar  at  the 
Inner  Temple  on  June  6,  1853,  he  was 
appointed  in  the  following  year  one  of  the 
masters  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  which 
office  he  held  at  his  death.  lie  was  for 
several  years  the  captain-commandant  of 
the  18th  Middlesex  (Harrow)  Rifle  Volun- 
teers, but  resigned  that  position  in  1865. 
As  a  journalist,  he  was  known  as  the 
founder  and  editor  of  the  Volunteer  Ser- 
vice Gazette,  He  was  the  bosom  friend 
and  correspondent  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Brooke,  K.C.B.,  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak, 
whose  correspondence  first  saw  the  light 
of  publicity  under  Mr.  Templer's  aus- 
pices. 


July. 

DR.  BEKE,  F.S.A. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Charles  Beke,  who 
died  on  the  31st  of  this  month,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-three,  is  well-known  in  con- 
nection with  recent  researches  in  Arabia 
and  Abyssinia.  His  first  expedition  into 
Abyssinia,  with  a  view  to  opening  up 
commercial  relations  with  that  State  and 
the  adjoining  countries  to  the  south  of 
Egypt,  took  place  in  1840 ;  and  subse- 
quently he  went  out  to  the  Mauritius, 
where  he  established  himself  as  a  mer- 
chant. In  1 848  Dr.  Beke  set  on  foot  an 
exploring  expedition  for  the  discovery  of 
the  sources  of  the  Nile,  to  start  from 
Zanzibar,  hoping  ultimately  to  be  able  to 
desceifid  the  river  and  so  reach  Egypt,  but 
the  design  was  not  carried  out.  Dr. 
Beke's  opinions  on  the  subject  of  African 
explorations  are  given  in  a  volume  pub- 
lished by  him  in  1860,  on  "The  Sources 
of  the  Nile,'*  and  a  paper  entitled  "  On 
the  Mountains  forming  the  East  Side  of 
the  Basin  of  the  Nile,"  which  he  read 
before  the  Geographical  Section  of  tke 
British  Association.  In  1864  Dr.  Beke 
undertook  a  journey  to  Abyssinia  for  the 
purpose  of  urging  on  King  Theodore  the 
necessity  of  releasing  Consul  Cameron 
and  the  other  Europeans  whom  that 
monarch  had  imprisoned.  In  this  effort 
he  was  so  far  successful  as  to  obtain  their 
liberation,  though  after  his  departure  the 
King  again  put  them  in  prison.  More 
lately  the  name  of  Dr.  Beke  has  from  time 
to  time  been  brought  before  the  public  in 
controversies  relating  to  the  situation  of 
Mount  Sinai  and  on  other  subjects  relat- 
ing to  the  exploration  of  Africa.  Recently 


he  made  an  expedition  for  the  pnrpose  of 
visiting  the  true  Mount  Sinai,  wluch  he 
contended  had  not  been  identified  by  the 
Sinai  Ordnance  Survey  Expedition.  He 
was  also  the  real  author  of  an  Act  which 
was  passed  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  enabling  British  Consuls  abroad  to 
solemnise  marriages  between  subjects  of 
the  Crown. 


RIGHT  HON.  A.  BREWSTER. 

The  Right  Hon.  Abraham  Brewster, 
formerly  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  died 
in  Dnblin,  on  July  26,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight.  He  was  educated  at  Trin- 
ity Cdilege,  Dublin,  and  was  caUed  to  the 
Bar  in  1819,  going  on  the  Leinster  Circuit. 
In  1835  he  received  "  silk,**  and  in  1841 
was  appointed  law  adviser  to  the  Castle. 
In  1852-3  he  was  made  Attorney-General 
by  Lord  Aberdeen,  but  declined  to  con- 
tinue in  the  ofi^  on  the  accession  of  Lord 
Palmerston  to  the  Government  in  1855. 
He  remained  in  practice  at  the  Bar  until 
1866,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  bench  as 
a  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal  in  Chancery. 
In  1867  Mr.  Disraeli  raised  him  to  the 
Irish  woolsack,  but  he  retired  with  the 
Government  in  the  following  year. 


MR.  CHRISTIE,  C.B. 

William  Dougal  Christie,  Esq.,  CJB., 
a  Member  of  Council  of  University  Col- 
lege, who  died  on  the  27th  Inst  at  his 
residence,  32  Dorset  Square,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished diplomatist,  and  had  also 
gained  eminence  in  literature.  He  was 
bom  at  Bombay,  Jan.  5,  1816,  the  eldest 
son  of  Dougal  Christie,  M.D.,  of  the  East 
India  Company's  Medical  Service;  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  in  1838,  and  was 
called  to  the  Bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in 
1840.  The  next  year  he  was  made  pri- 
vate secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Minto,  then 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  in  1842 
was  elected,  in  the  Liberal  interest,  MJP. 
for  Weymouth ;  in  1848  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Agent  and  Consul-General 
for  Great  Britain  in  the  Mosquito  Terri- 
tory ;  in  1851  was  transferr^  to  Berne 
as  Secretary  of  Legation ;  in  1854  became 
Chaig^  d'Ai&ires  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public ;  in  1856  was  constituted  IkQnister 
Plenipotentiary  there,  and  in  1859  was 
raised  to  the  high  position  of  Envoy 
Extraordinary  to  Uie  Emperor  of  Brazil. 
He  retired  from  official  life  in  1865,  and 
devoted  much  of  his  later  yean  to  lite- 
rary pursuits. 
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ABCHDEACON  OHUKTON. 

The  Venerable  Edward  Ghurton,  rec- 
tor of  Grajke,  Yorkshire,  and  late  Arch- 
deacon of  Cleveland,  died  on  July  4.  A 
member  of  a  yeiy  distingaished  family, 
and  eon  of  a  former  Archdeacon  of  St. 
Daxid's,  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1800, 
and  ^ook  his  degree  at  Christ  Church, 
Osfoid,  vith  high  honours,  in  1821.  Be- 
f^Fft»"g  one  of  the  Masters  at  the  Chnr- 
tariioiise^  then  in  its  palmy  days  under 
Dr.  BuBsell,  he  was  oraained  deacon  and 
priest  by  Dr.  Howley,  then  Bishop  of 
Iiondon,  and  in  1830  was  chosen  the  first 
Head  Master  of  the  Hackney  Church, of 
England  SchooL  In  1836  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to  the 
living  of  Crayke,  which  he  held  for  nearly 
forty  ^ears.  He  was  appointed  to  a  pre- 
bendfll  stall  in  York  Cathedral  in  1841, 
and  held  the  Archdeaconry  of  Cleveland 
from  1846  down  to  a  very  recent  date, 
when  he  resigned  it  owing  to  increasing 
years.  Archdeacon  Churton,  who  was  a 
firm  but  moderate  High  Churchman,  is 
known  as  the  author  of  the  '*  Cleveland 
Psalter,"  the  "  History  of  the  Early  En- 
glish Church,"  and  also  of  an  "Historical 
and  Critical  History  of  the  Age  of  Philip 
m.  and  IV.  of  Spain." 


THE  EARL  OF  DALHOUSIE. 

The  Right  Hon.  Foz-Maule  Ramsay, 
eleventh  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  K.T.,  G.C.B., 
P.O.,  died  on  the  6th  inst.  at  Brechin 
Castle.  His  Lordship  was  born  April  22, 
1801,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  William 
Ramsay  (second  son  of  G-eorge,  eighth 
Earl  of  Dalhousie),  who,  having  suc- 
ceeded, through  his  grandmother  Jean, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  Harry  Maule  of 
Eellie,  to  the  estates  of  the  Earls  of  Pan- 
mure,  took  the  name  of  Maule,  and  was 
created  Baron  Panmure  in  1831.  The 
nobleman  whose  decease  we  record  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  Charterhouse, 
and  immediately  after  leaving  school  en- 
tered the  Army  in  the  79th  Highlanders, 
from  which  regiment  he  retired  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  In  1834  he  was  electe<l 
M.P.  for  Perthshire  in  the  Liberal  interest, 
and  thenceforward  took  an  active  part  in 
political  life.  From  1835  to  1841  he  was 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department;  in  1841,  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade;  from  1846  to  1852, 
Secretary  for  War ;  in  1852,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control;  and  from  1855  to 
1868  again  Secretary  for  War.  In  1852 
he  suo^deded  his  father  as  Baron  Pan- 
mure,  and  in  1860  his  cousin,  James 
Andrew,  Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  in  the 


Scottish  earldom.  He  married  the  Hon. 
Montagu  Abercomby,  eldest  daughter  of 
Gkorge,  second  Lord  Abercromby,  but  by 
her  had  no  issue. 


MR.  JOHN  HENEAGE  JESSE. 

This  gentleman,  who  died  at  the  Al- 
bany on  July  7,  was  a  son  of  Mr.  Edward 
Jesse,  the  eminent  naturalist.  Mr.  Jesse 
was  tlie  author  of  several  important  his- 
torical works.  The  first,  "  Memoirs  of 
the  Court  of  England  during  the  Reign 
of  the  Stuarts,"  was  published  in  1839-40, 
and  was  followed  by  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  London  from  the  Revolution  in 
1688  to  the  Death  of  George  II."  Only 
a  year  elapsed  when  he  brought  out  his 
memoir  of  "  George  Selwyn  and  his  Con- 
temporaries," and,  in  1845,  '"Memoirs  of 
the  Pretenders  and  their  Adherents." 
Tm-ning  his  attention  next  to  the  history 
of  the  Metropolis  and  its  distinguished 
men,  Mr.  Jesse  produced  in  1847  his 
'•  Literary  and  Historical  Memoirs  of  Lon- 
don," which  was  succeeded  in  1850  by  a 
second  series  of  papers  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, with  the  shorter  title  of  "  London 
and  its  Celebrities."  Continuing  his 
historical  researches,  Mr.  Jesse  published 
in  1861  his  "Richard  the  Third  and  his 
Contemporaries,"  a  work  dealing  largely 
with  the  personal  character  of  the  King, 
and  in  1867  he  issued  his  "Memoirs  of 
the  Life  and  Reign  of  King  George  the 
Third,"  in  which  he  introduces  some  of 
His  Majesty's  original  letters  and  other  un- 
published maniiscripts.  Mr.  Jesse  served 
for  many  years  in  the  secretary's  depart- 
ment of  the  Admiralty  at  Whitehall,  from 
which  he  retired  on  a  pension. 


MISS   AGNES  STRICKLAND. 

This  well-known  authoress  was  the 
thinl  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Strickland, 
of  Roydon  Hall,  SuiFolk,  and  was  bom 
early  in  the  century.  In  her  younger 
days  she  manifested  a  taste  for  poetic 
composition,  and  wrote  more  than  one 
romantic  poem.  At  later  times  she  made 
numerous  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  the  day,  some  of  which  were  afterwards 
coUectod  and  reprinted  as  "  Historic 
Scenes  and  other  Poetic  Fancies."  She 
wrote  many  popular  books  for  young 
people ;  and  her  "  Pilgrims  of  Walsing- 
ham  "  added  especially  to  her  reputation. 
Aided  by  her  sister  Elizabeth,  she  pub- 
lished "  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England 
from  the  Norman  Conquest,"  the  first, 
volume  of  which  appeared  in  1840  and 
the  last  in  1849.  This  was  a  work  of  great 
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labour  and  of  wide  research,  and  brought 
to  the  sisters  a  well-deserved  popularity. 
Agnes  and  Elizabeth  Strickland  likewise 
produced  "  Lives  uf  the  Queens  of  Scot- 
land and  English  Princesses  Connected 
with  the  Royal  Succession  of  Great  Bri- 
tain/' In  1862  the  deceased  authoress 
published  *'  The  Bachelor  Kings  of  Eng- 
land/' and  this  completed  her  chain  of 
royal  and  domestic  historical  biogra- 
phies. Other  of  her  productions  are 
"How  Will  It  End?"  issued  in  1866; 
"  Lives  of  the  Seven  Bishops/'  in  the  fol- 
lowing year ;  and  an  abridged  edition  of 
the  "  Queens  of  England/'  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  families.  One  of  the  results 
of  Agnes  Strickland's  research  into  ori- 
ginal documents  was  a  conviction,  after 
study  of  the  State  papers  in  the  General 
Register  Office  at  Edinburgh,  of  the  in- 
nocence of  Mary  Stuart,  which  the  autho- 
ress strenuously  maintained.  The  excel- 
lence of  her  literary  work,  and  the  un- 
flagging industry  of  her  life  recommended 
her  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
187 If  when  she  received  a  Civil  List 
pension  of  100/.  in  recognition  of  her 
merits.  She  died  on  July  8,  at  Roydon 
Hall. 


August. 

EARL  ANNESLEY. 

The  Right  Hon.  William  Richard, 
fourth  Earl  Annesley,  one  of  the  Irish 
representative  lords,  died  suddenly  at 
Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  10th  inst. 
He  was  born  in  Rutland  Squsire,  Dublin, 
in  Feb.  1830,  and  succeeded  to  the  title 
at  his  father's  death  in  1838.  He  was  a 
magistrate  and  deputy-lieutenant  for 
Downshire,  and  had  held  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  Conservative 
interest,  as  M.P.  for  Great  Grimsby, 
from  1852  to  1857,  when  he  retired.  He 
was  elected  a  representative  peer  for 
Ireland  in  1867.  He  represented  the 
county  of  Cavan  in  Parliament  in  the 
Conservative  interest  from  1867  down  to 
the  late  general  election.  The  Earl  was 
a  distinguished  supporter  of  the  turf, 
and  also  a  yachtsman. 


MR.  BETTY. 

Mr.  William  Henry  West  Betty, 
known  in  his  boyish  days  as  the  '*  Infant 
Roscius,"  died  on  August  25,  in  his 
eighty-third  year.  He  was  bom  at 
Shrewsbury  on  September  13,  1791,  and 
was  the  son  of  Mr.  William  Henry  Betty, 
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a  phjsidftn  of  some  eminence  at  Lisbum, 
in  Ireland.    When  eleven  years  old  he 
was  taken  to  see  Mrs.  Siddons  as  Elvira, 
in  "  Pizarro,"  at  the  Belfast  Theatre,  and 
the  play  made  such  an  impression  on  his 
mind  that  from  that  time  the  drama  be- 
came his  study.    On  August  1,  1803,  be- 
fore he  had  completed  his  tweliUi  year, 
he  appeared  on  the  stage  as  Osman  in 
the  tragedy  of  "  Zara,"  and  after  a  rapid 
course  of  provincial  engagements  he  was 
secured  for  Covent  CFa^en  Theatre  for 
twelve  nights  at  fifty  guineas  a  night  and 
a  clear  benefit ;  whUe  he  agreed  to  per- 
form at  Dmry  Lane  on  the  intervening 
nights.    In  1805  young  Betty  got  from 
50/.  to  100/.  per  night.     During  the  few 
months  he  played  in  London  there  was  a 
perfect  furore  for  him.    He  was  invited 
by  the  nobility,  and  presented  to  the 
Queen  and  Princesses  by  the  King  him- 
self.   In  1808  he  withdrew  for  a  time 
from  the  stage,    and    entered    Christ's 
College,  Cambridge ;  and  when,  after  a 
few  years  of  education  there,  he  returned, 
a  full-grown  man,  to  the  stage,  his  per- 
formances ceased  to  be  remarkable.    The 
last  time  he  appeared  on  the  stage  was  at 
Southampton,  on  the  occasion  of  nis  fare- 
well benefit  on  August  9,  I82i.     He  was 
then  thirty-two  years  of  age. 


ALDERMAN  CHALUS. 

Thomas  Challis,  Esq.,  senior  member 
of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  died  on  the 
20th  inst.,  at  Enfield,  aged  eighty.  His 
connection  with  the  corporation  of  Lon- 
don extended  over  a  period  of  thirty 
years.  In  1843  he  succeeded  Sir  Matthew 
Wood  as  Alderman  of  Cripplegate  Ward ; 
in  1846,  served  the  ofilce  of  Sheriff  of 
London  and  Middlesex;  and  in  1852  was 
elected  to  fill  the  civic  chair.  As  Lord 
Mayor  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
encouragement  of  schools  of  art  and  in 
other  educational  matters.  Engaged  ex- 
tensively in  business  as  a  hide  merchant, 
in  Finsbury  and  Bermondsey,  he  repre- 
sented, in  conjunction  with  Mr.  T.  S. 
Duncombe,  the  former  borough  in  Parlia- 
ment 


MR  SYDNEY  DOBELL. 

This  gentleman,  author  of  some  poems 
which  were  talked  of  a  few  years  ago, 
was  bom  at  Peckham  Rye  in  1824.  It 
is  understood  that  he  was  descended  from 
an  old  Sussex  family.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  John  Dobell,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
little-known  work,  *'  Man  Unfit  to  Govern 
Man,"  and  of  Julietta,  daughter  of  Samuel 
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ThoDUOii,  a  political  reformer  of  some 
netd  in  Iob  day.  It  was  Samuel  Thomson 
irfao  added  to  the  numerous  sects  existing 
among  us  one  more,  bearing  the  distinc- 
trre  name  of  **  Freethinking  Christians." 
3£r.  Dobell  received  the  moments  of  his 
education  at  home ;  but  so  early  as  in  his 
twelfth  year  he  was  found  doing  the  work 
of  a  derk  in  the  counting-house  of  his 
fiither,  who  in  1835  had  removed  his 
bunneas — that  of  a  wine  merchant — 
from  London  to  Cheltenham.  During 
fifteen  yean  the  younger  Dobell  remained 
at  the  desk,  but  in  that  period  he  also 
employed  his  brain  and  pen  in  other 
matters  than  entries  in  ledgers.  He 
found  Ittsure  to  write  "  The  Boman,"  a 
poem,  which  appeared  in  1850,  and  ob- 
tained a  cordial  recognition  in  influential 
quarters.  "Balder''  was  given  to  the 
world  some  years  later:  and,  if  it  was 
met  by  eome  very  hostile  criticism,  the 
anthoi^s  own  friends  hailed  it  as  the 
authentic  token  of  his  pecub'ar  genius. 
In  partnership  with  Alexander  Smith,  in 
the  year  1855  he  sent  out  the  "  Sonnets 
of  the  War ; "  but  the  world,  which  took 
little  notice  of  the  joint  production,  read 
and  was  struck  by  Mr.  Dobeirs  special 
work,  "England  in  Time  of  War."  In 
1861  Mr.  Dobell  was  not  a  little  gratified 
by  the  republication  of  his  collected 
writings  at  Boston,  United  States.  Mr. 
Dobell  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe;  but  latterly  enfeebled  health 
kept  him  almost  a  prisoner  within  his 
home  circle  at  Nailsworth,  on  the  Cots- 
wold  Hills,  a  few  miles  from  Gloucester, 
where  he  died  on  August  22.  Mr.  Dobell 
did  not  limit  his  effi)rts  to  works  of  pure 
literature;  he  was  greatly  interested  in 
Parliamentary  reform,  and  in  1865  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  in  which  he  advocated 
a  graduated  suffirage  and  a  plurality  of 
votes  for  each  elector. 


THE  EARL  OF  EGMONT. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  James 
Perceval,  sixth  Earl  of  Egmont,  whose 
death  occurred  at  his  seat,  Nork  House, 
Epsom,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  was  born 
March  14, 1794,  the  second  son  of  Charles 
George,  Lord  Arden,  by  Margaret  Eliza- 
beth, his  wife,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Spencer  Wilson,  Bart.,  of  Charlton, 
Kent  Entering  the  Royal  Navy  in  1805, 
he  took  part  in  the  "  Orion"  at  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar,  and  in  the  expedition  to 
E^iypt,  1806.  In  1814  he  assisted  at  the 
destruction  of  the  American  frigate  "  John 
Adams  "  and  at  the  capture  of  the  "  Pre- 
sident," and,  in  1816,  commanded  the 
infernal  bomb  at  Algiers.    In  1863  he 
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attained  the  rank  of  Admiral.  From 
1837  to  1840  he  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  West  Surrey;  but  in  the 
latter  year  succeeded,  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  to  the  barony  of  Arden,  and  in  the 
following  became  Earl  of  Egmont  as  heir 
to  his  cousin,  Henry  Frederick  John 
James,  fifth  earl.  His  lordship  married 
Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Hornby, 
Esq.,  of  The  Ho 3k,  Hants,  and  died  with- 
out issue. 


SIR  WILLIAM  FAIRBAIRN, 
BART.,  F.RS. 

This  eminent  engineer  died  on 
August  18,  in  his  eighty- third  year,  at 
Moor  Park,  Farnham,  Surrey.  The  son 
of  a  plain  man  of  the  middle  class,  a  Mr. 
Andrew  Fairbaim,  of  Smallholm,  he  was 
bom  at  Kelso,  in  Roxburghshire,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1789,  and  received 
his  education  as  a  boy  at  a  small  school 
at  MuUochy,  in  Ross- shire,  subsequently 
acquiring  a  more  strictly  professional 
trnining  at  Newcastle-on-T^ne.  Appren- 
ticed to  an  enginewright  at  Percy  Main 
Colliery,  he  employed  his  evenings  in  the 
study  of  geometry  and  mechanics,  and  it 
is  recorded  in  a  sketch  in  the  "  Imperial 
Dictionary  of  Biography"  that,  on  the 
termination  of  his  apprenticeship  he 
came  to  London,  where  he  was  employed 
for  two  years  as  a  journeyman  mechanic, 
and  that  he  subsequently  set  out  on  a 
tour  through  the  North  of  England, 
Wales,  and  a  part  of  Ireland  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  the  practical  application 
of  the  principles  which  he  haa  so  care- 
fully studied,  but  supporting  himself  by 
work  through  the  whole  of  his  travels. 
Mr.  Fairbairn  acted  in  conjunction  with 
Robert  Stephenson  in  the  planning  and 
execution  of  the  celebrated  Britannia  and 
Conway  tubular  bridges  across  the  Menai 
Straits.  For  the  use  of  iron  in  ship- 
building Mr.  Fairbairn  was  a  constant 
advocate,  at  all  events  since  the  year 
1860,  when  he  published  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  his  "  Experimental  Inquiry  into 
the  strength  of  Wrought-Iron  Plates  and 
their  riveted  joints,  as  applied  to  Ship- 
building and  to  vessels  exposed  to  severe 
strains."  Mr.  Fairbairn  collected  several 
of  his  lectures  on  these  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, and  gave  them  to  the  world  under 
the  title  of  "  Useful  Information  for 
Engineers,"  which  has  reached  at  least 
three  series.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  works  on  the  "Britannia  and  Con- 
way Bridges,"  and  on  the  "Applica- 
tion of  Coal  and  Wrought  Iron  Beams  to 
Floors  and  Bridges."    He  was  a  Fellow 
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of  the  Royal  Sooietj,  a  comspondizig 
member  of  the  French  Institute,  an  active 
or  honorary  member  of  almost  erery 
society  connected  with  engineering  science 
in  this  country,  and  <a  many  foreign 
philosophical  societies ;  and  had  received 
medals  or  other  marks  of  recognition  for 
his  services  to  science  from  most  of  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe.  He  several 
times  acted  as  president  of  the  mechanical 
section  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
AdvancemeTit  of  Science ;  was  a  member 
of  the  jury  of  the  mechanical  department 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and 
president  of  the  jury  of  the  corresponding 
section  in  the  Exhibition  of  Industry  at 
Paris  in  1 8«)5.  He  was  created  a  baronet, 
at  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  1869.  Sir  William  Fairbaim  married, 
in  1816,  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Mnrr,  of  Morpeth,  Northumberland,  by 
whom  he  had  a  fiimily  of  seven  sons  and 
one  daughter. 


MR.  J.  H.  FOLEY,  R.A. 

Mr.  John  H.  Foley,  R.A.,  the  great 
sculptor,  died  on  the  27th  inst.  He  was 
born  in  Dublin  in  1818,  and  at  an  early 
age  displayed,  at  the  schools  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  that  genius  which  after- 
wards placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  his 
profession.  From  Dublin  he  proceeded, 
m  1834,  to  the  Royal  Academy,  London, 
and  at  the  exhibition  of  1839  contributed 
two  studies — "  The  Death  of  Abel  *  and 
a  figure,  "  Innocence."  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  his  exquisite  group,  "  Ino  and 
Bacchus,"  **The  Houseless  Wanderer,** 
"A  Youth  at  a  Stream."  "Death  of 
Lear,**  "Prospero  and  Miranda,"  &c. 
He  was  then  engaged,  being  successful  in 
competition,  to  undertake  "Hampden** 
and  "Selden"  for  the  New  Palace  at 
Westminster.  In  1851  he  exhibited 
"The  Mother,"  and  in  1854  "Egeria," 
now  in  the  Mansion  House,  London  ;  in 
1856  he  produced  "Lord  Hardinge  and 
Charger,**  for  Calcutta,  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  modem  times ;  and  in  1858  he 
modelled  "  Caractacus,**  for  the  Mansion 
House.  Amongst  his  numerous  statues 
may  be  mentioned  "  Sir  Charles  Barry,** 
for  Westminster ;  "  Lord  Herbert,"  War 
Office;  "Father  Matthew,"  Cork;  "Sir 
Henry  Marsh  "  and  "  Sir  Dominic  Corri- 
gan,"  Dublin ;  "  Lord  Elphinstone,** 
Bombay;  and  "Sir  James  Outram." 
Mr.  Foley  was  also  selected  by  Her 
Majesty  to  execute  the  representation  of 
the  Prince  Consort  for  the  national 
memorial  in  Hyde  Park,  and  also  for  the 
group  of  five  figures  emblematic  of 
*'Asia."     In  his  own  native  city  the 


**Goldfmith"  and  "Bozke*  of  Foley, 
apprppriatelv  placed  in  front  of  old 
Irinity  College,  prove  proudly  and 
lastingly  that  the  genius  of  Ireland, 
whether  in  poetijor  eloquence,  in  writing 
or  sculpture,  is  immortaL  Mr.  Foley's 
remains  have  been  interred  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral. 


THE  HON.  SIR  JAMES  LINDSAY. 

Lieutenant-Gkneral  the  Hon.  Sir 
James  Lindsay,  K.C.M.G.,  colonel  of  the 
Bufb,  military  secretaiy  to  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  aied  at  Cranmer 
House,  Mitcham,  Surrey,  on  the  1 3th  insL 
Thisdistingoished  oflScer  wasbom  Aug.  25, 
1815,  the  second  son  of  James,  late  Earl 
of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  by  Maria 
Maigaret  Frances,  his  wife,  only  daughter 
of  John  Pennington,  first  Ix>rd  Mun- 
caster.  After  leaving  Eton,  he  entered 
the  Grenadier  Guards,  March  16,  1832, 
and  served  for  many  years  in  that  regi- 
ment. For  some  time  he  acted  as  Jn- 
specting-General  of  the  Foot  Guards,  and, 
in  1870,  proceeded  on  special  service  to 
Canada,  receiving  in  recognition  of  his 
conduct  therein  the  insignia  of  ILCJIG. 
He  was  subsequently  apnointed  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Reservefoveea,  and  finally, 
in  April  last,  General  £gerton*s  successor 
as  Military  Secretary.  His  commission 
of  m^jor-general  bears  date  March  12, 
1861,  and  that  of  Ueutenant-general 
October  10,  1870.  He  sat  for  Wigan  in 
the  House  of  Commons  from  1845  to 
1857,  and  again  from  1859  to  1866.  He 
married,  Nov.  6, 1845,  Lady  Sarah  Savile, 
only  daughter  of  John,  third  Earl-  of 
Mexborough.  The  noble  fiunily  of  Lind- 
say, of  which  Sir  James  was  a  scion,  is 
one  of  the  most  illustriona  hauaes  in 
Eiu-ope.  Its  changefU  and  romantic 
history  has  been  beautifully  told  by  the 
present  Earl  of  Crawford  in  his  woik 
"  The  Lives  of  the  Lindsays,**  and  affiirds 
material  for  more  than  one  chapter  of 
Sir  Bernard  Burke*s  "  Vioautades  of 
Families." 


SIR  WILLIAM  PERRY. 

Sir  William  Perry,  late  her  M^'esty^s 
Consul-General  at  Venice,  died  in  that 
city  on  the  24th  inst  He  ^raa  bom  in 
1 801,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
Perry,  of  the  Momina  C^knmkie.  In 
1835  he  was  appointea  Master  of  the 
Horse  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
which  office  was  then  h^d  by  the  second 
Earl  of  Mulgrave,  who  waa  created 
Maiquis  of  Normanby  in    1888.    His 
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nest  appointmflnt  was  in  the  diplomatie 
m&Tfkt,  being  nominated  Consul  at 
Panama  in  1841.  Erom  thia  post  he 
-waa  transferred,  in  1860,  to  Italy,  as 
Coiunil-(}en«ral  ias  the  Anstrian  coasts 
of  the  Adriatic,  with  his  head-quarters 
at  Veniea.  He  retired  (on  the  abolition 
of  his  offiee)  and  was  knighted  by  patent 
in  1872.  Sir  ll^lliam  Perry  did  not  on 
his  retirement  settle  in  England,  but 
preferred  to  reside  at  Venice,  where  he 
died. 


BISHOP  SUMNER. 

The  Right  Rev.  Charles  Richard 
Stunner,  formerly  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  died  on  August  15,  at  Famham, 
Surrey,  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Sumner,  vicar  of  Eenilworth. 
He  was  bom  in  1790,  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
was  subsequently  a  master  of  Eton, 
where  his  humour  with  the  boys  was  of 
a  somewhat  tantalising  character;  was 
a  canon  of  Canterbury,  and  rector  of 
Abingdon,  and  in  1816  married  Miss 
Hannoir,  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Maunoir, 
a  Swiss  gentleman,  who  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  a  chemist.  In  1826  he  was 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Llandaff,  and  in 
November,  1827,  was  translated  to  Win- 
chester, over  which  diocese  he  presided 
for  the  space  of  forty-one  years  and  nine 
months.  The  deceased  prelate  belonged 
to  what  is  called  the  Evangelical  party 
in  the  Church  of  England,  though  his 
opinions  were  always  moderate,  and  he 
may  rather  be  said  to  have  stood  half- 
way between  the  schools  of  Thirlwall 
and  Simeon  than  to  have  accurately  re- 
fleeted  the  latter.  In  the  great  division 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1829,  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims,  he  voted  with 
nine  other  bishc^ps  iu  favour  of  the  second 
reading,  thirteen  prelates,  including  the 
two  archbishops,  being  agiiinst  it.  Yet 
in  1846  we  find  him  voting  with  twelve 
other  bishops  against  the  Maynooth 
College  Bill,  other  five  of  his  episcopal 
brethren  being  found  upon  the  other  side. 
The  bishop,  however,  was  not  an  active 
politician,  and  his  name  very  rarely 
occurs  in  the  pages  of  *'  Hansard."  He 
was  more  at  home  dispensing  the  splendid 
hospitality  of  Famham  Castle,  and  ex- 
ercising a  beneficent  and  paternal  sway 
over  the  affairs  of  his  immense  diocese. 
By  his  clergy  he  was  generally  beloved  ; 
and  thoDgh,  as  we  have  stated,  he  be- 
longed nominally  to  the  Low-Church 
party,  he  scarcely  affected  to  throw  the 
wei^it  of  his  influence  into  one  scale 
mther  than  the  other.    After  ruling  over 
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his  diocese  with  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him  for 
nearly  forty  years,  the  bishop  was  sud- 
denly taken  ill  in  the  spring  of  1868, 
while  walking  on  the  lawn  in  front  of 
Famham  Casde  with  his  daughter.  The 
attack  which  prostrated  him,  and  which 
took  place  on  March  4,  turned  out  to  be 
a  paralytic  stroke,  and  for  a  short  time 
his  life  was  in  the  greatest  danger.  He 
rallied,  however,  for  a  while,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  following  year  that  it  became 
evident  to  him  that  he  must  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Bishops*  Resignation  Act, 
which  had  already  afiorded  to  the  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells  an  honourable  excuse 
for  retirement.  Accordingly,  in  the 
month  of  August^  1869,  he  sent  in  his 
resignation,  an  act  to  which  he  probably 
owed  the  five  years  of  life  which  he 
enjoyed  since  that  time.  The  revenues 
of  the  see  of  Winchester  were  supposed 
to  be  worth  from  16,000/.  to  20,000/.  a 
year  under  the  old  system.  But  it  is 
needless  to  add  that  of  this  large  income 
the  bishop  gave  away  a  very  considerable 
proportion.  Bishop  Sumner  continued  to 
reside  at  Famham  Castle,  which  was 
granted  to  him  by  the  Crown  for  life,  as 
Fulham  ha4  been  to  the  Bishop  of  London. 
The  bishop  left  behind  him  several  sons 
and  daughters. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  HENRY 
TOMBS,  K.C.B.,  V.C. 

This  distinguished  officer  was  the 
youngest  son  of  the  late  General  Tombs, 
of  the  Bengal  Cavalry.  He  was  bom  in 
November,  1824,  and  began  his  military 
training,  at  an  early  nge,  at  Sandhurst, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  the  late  East 
India  Company's  Military  College  at 
Addiscombc,  where,  in  Juno,  1841,  he 
obtJiined  a  commission  in  the  Bengal 
Artillery.  IIo  had  only  reached  India 
a  few  months  before  he  was  called  upon 
for  active  duty  in  the  field  by  the  out- 
break of  war.  He  served  in  the  Gwalior 
campaign  of  1843-44,  and  battle  of 
Punniar  (mentioned  in  despatch);  also 
the  Sutlej  campaign  of  1845-46,  in- 
eluding  the  battles  of  Moodkee  and 
Ferozeshah,  afifkir  of  Buddiwal,  and  the 
battle  of  Aliwal,  as  aide-de-camp  to  Sir 
Harry  Smith.  He  served  through  the  Pun- 
jab campaign  of  1848-49  as  deputy-as- 
sistant quartermaster-general  of  artillery, 
including  the  battles  of  Chillianwallah 
and  Goojerat,  when  he  was  made  brevet 
major.  The  gallant  officer  commanded 
a  troop  of  Horse  Artillery  in  the  affiiirs 
of  the  Hindun  on  May  30  and  31,  1867, 
horse  shut ;  the  battle  of  Budlee  Eeeserai, 
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wo  hones  shot ;  and  the  sisge  of  Delhi, 
in  which    action  he  was  wounded,  on 
July  9.    He  also  commanded  the  column 
which  assaulted  and  took  the  Eldgate, 
near  Delhi,  on   June  17,  wounded  and 
two  horses  shot ;  commanded  the  artillery 
at  the  battle  of   Nujjufghur,   and   the 
Horse  Artillery  at  the  assault  of  Delhi, 
wounded;  siege  and  capture  of  Lucknow, 
afiair  at  AUahgunge,  battle  of  Bareilly, 
and  the   Rohilkund  campaign,  for  whi(m, 
in  1858,  he  was  made  a  Companion  of 
the   Order  of   the  Bath,  obtained    the 
Victoria  Cross,  and  promoted   to   lieu- 
tenant-colonel and  colonel  in  recognition 
of  his  eminent  gallantry.    He  was  men- 
tioned in  despatches  on  every  occasion  in 
terms  highly  eulogistic ;  he  also  had  the 
honour  of  having  his  name  mentioned  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  the  late  Lord 
Dalhousie,  the  then  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  who  spoke  in  high  praise  of  his 
military   services    during  that  eventful 
campaign.     He  subsequently  commanded 
the  force  which  recaptured  Dewangiri,  in 
Bhootan,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks 
of  the   Government.     In    1868   he  was 
nominated    a    K.C.B.     Lately  he  com- 
manded   the    Oude    division,  and  only 
relinquished  that  command  to  return  to 
Europe,  owing  to  impaired  health.     He 
had  been  in  receipt  of  a  good   service 
pension  since  January,  1865. 


September. 

MR.  JAMES   ALLAN. 

James  Allan,  Esq.,  th%  senior  managing 
director  of  the  Peuinsular  and  Oriental 
Steam    Company,    died    at    his    house, 
Camps  Hill,  Lewisham,  on  the  15th  inst., 
aged  sixty-three.     Mr.  Allan  was  a  na- 
tive of  Aberdeen,  and  entered  the  service 
of  the  Dublin  and  London  Steam  Com- 
pany in   1833.      Of  that  company  the 
Messrs.  Bourne,  of  Dublin,  were  the  chief 
proprietors  ;  and  in  1834  they  chartered 
one  of  their  vessels,  the  "Royal  Tar," 
which  had  been  built  in   Aberdeen,  to 
Don  Pedro,    and    subsequentlv   to    the 
Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  througn  Messrs. 
Wilcox  and  Anderson,   shipbrokers,    of 
London.     M.  Medidizubal,   who  was  at 
that  time  Spanish  Minister  in  London, 
induced  Messrs.  Bourne  to  put  on  a  line 
of   steamers    between   London   and  the 
Peninsula,  and  thus  was  formed  the  Pe- 
ninsular Company,  subsequently  expanded 
into  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com- 
pany.    When  the  Peninsular  Company 
was  formed  Mr.  Allan  was  removed  from   I 


Dublin  to  fill  a  responsible  position  in 
London ;  and  when  the  company  finally 
obtained  a  Royal  charter  to  trade  to  the 
East  under  the  title  of  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company,  Bir.  Allan  be- 
came the  first  secretary.  He  subsequently 
became  managing  director  of  the  com- 
pany, in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Wilcox 
and  Anderson,  now  some  years  decea&ed. 


DR.  F.  R  ANSTIE,  M.D. 

Dr.  Anstie  died  on  September  11  at 
his  house  in  Wimpole  Street,   after  a 
short  illness  brought  on  by  exposure  to 
sewer  gas.    The  school  of  the  Patriotic 
Fund  at  Wandsworth  has  lately  been 
visited  by  serious  illnesses,  evidently  due 
to  structural  sanitary  defects,  and  Dr. 
Anstie  on    two  recent    occasions   spent 
some  hours  in  examining  minutely  into 
the  defects  of  sewerage  at  the  school,  to 
which  he  attributed  the  outbursts  of  dis- 
ease.   On  his  return  home  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  when  he  made  his  second  visit. 
Dr.  Anstie  complained   of  illness,  but 
was  able    to  continue   his  professional 
work.     Two   da^  afterwards    he    was 
unable  to  leave  his  bed,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 1 1  he  died,  with  symptoms  of  blood- 
poisoning.    X)r.  Anstie  was  the  originator 
and  chief  conductor  of  the  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  workhouses  which  was  pub* 
lished  some  years  aeo  in  the  Lancet,  and 
the  TiTnes  states  uat  he  was  the  in- 
stigator of   the  recent  petition  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  to  the  Premier  on 
the  subject  of  the  overcrowded  dwellings 
of  the  poor.    As  a  practical  physician. 
Dr.   Anstie  was  widely  known   by  his 
researches  into  the  nature  and  causes  of 
neuralgia,  on  which  he  had  published  a 
valuable  treatise.     He  was  physician  to 
the  Westminster  Hospital,  hwL,  in  ad- 
dition to  much  literary  labour  of  various 
kinds,  he  had  been  for  some  years  editor 
of  the  Practitioner, 


LORD  BENHOLICB. 

Hercules  James  Robertson,  Loud  Ben- 
holme,  D.L.,  one  of  the  Senators  of  the 
College  of  Justice,  Scotland,  died  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  15th  inst,  in  his 
seventy-ninth  year.  He  was  the  third, 
but  eldest  surviving,  son  of  (George 
Robertson  Scott,  Esq.  (which  name  he 
assumed  in  consequence  of  his  marriage), 
by  Isabella,  his  wife,  daughter  and  heiress 
of,  Robert  Scott^  Esq^  of  Benholme  and 
Hedderwick.  Lord  Benholme  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Edinbmgfa, 
and  was  called  to  the  Scottish  Bar  in 
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ISIT-  In  1842  hs  wu  appointed  Sfai 
«f  BenfrmraUra,  and,  in  18GS,  a  Lord 
td  StMon,  takirig  tbe  title  of  Loi^ 
He  muried,  in  18Z0,  Anno 


LORD  FERMOY. 

TIieBi{^t  Hon. EdmandBurlu  Roche, 
fint  Lonl  Fennoj,  in  the  peerage  of  Ire- 
Uod,  Loid-Lieatenant  iDd  Coetos  Itotu- 
loram  of  the  eoontj  of  Cork,  died  on  the 
1 7th  iolt.,  at  hii  seat,  Trabolgan,  near 
Clojne,  HiiLordshipviubarnAug.  I81S, 
the  odIj  eoD  of  Edwaid  Boohe,  Esq.,  of 
iTsbolgBD  Uid  Eildiaan,  by  his  vife, 
Musaret  Honoria,  onl;  child  and  heir  of 
Wilfiam  Cnrtaio,  Esq.,  a  near  relatiis  of 
tbe  Bight  Hon.  Edmnnd  Burke.  Ha  vas 
membOT  of  Parliament  for  tbe  couoty  of 
Cork,  1837  to  1865.  and  in  the  latter  year 
*aa  Dominatal  a  Peer  of  Ireland ;  but, 
some  doubt  baving  oiisen  na  to  ons  of  the 
fXtJnetioDB  required  for  the  creation  of 
■o  Irish  peerage,  l^e  gnbject  was  bro^^ht 
before  the  Lords'  Conuuittee  for  IVi- 
Tilegw,  to  which  the  commoD-lair  judges 
irare    snmmoned.     After    a    memorable 


validity  of  the  creation.  The  result  was 
that  Lord  Fermoy  had  U>  ceceiTe  nev 
lettcsB  patent  in  189S.  Subaequsntly  he 
■at  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
boTDogh  of  Harylebone,  from  ISSS  to 
1865.  An  eloquent  and  efficient  M.F.,  a 
kind  and  indulgent  landlord,  a  kwD 
■portaman,  and  in  every  respect  an  ex- 
cellent reeideat  nobleman,  Lord  Fermoj 
waa  nntTersall;  beloved  aud  esteemed. 
He  married  Eliia  Carol  ine,  eldest  daughter 
of  Jamaa  3.  Boothby,  Esq.,  of  Tw^ord 
Abbe;,  Hiddlaaex,  and  left  six  gone  aud 
three  daughters. 

MB.  CHABLES  FIELD. 

Mi.  C.  F.  Fiald,  lata  chief  inspector  of 
tlie  Metropolitan  QetactiTO  Police,  who 
fonned  a  prominaDt  figure  in  "Bleak 
Hoiiae,"  being  tbe  detective  who  accom- 
panied Charles  Dickens  in  some  of  his 
moat  fiunons  expeditions  in  London,  died 
at  hia  residence,  Stanley  Villas,  Chelsea, 
OQ  S^tamber  37.  This  celebrated  detec- 
tive waa  engaged  in  the  year  1893  in  sift- 
ing the  case  of  Dr.  Smyth,  who  claimed 
to  be  the  son  of  Sir  Hugh  Smyth,  of 
Ashton  Court,  near  Bristol.  Field  went 
to  the  residence  of  the  claimant's  siatur 
in  a  TWj  quint  disgttiie,  and  he  soon  aa- 
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certained  to  a  certainty  that  Uie  w*nii  waa 
an  impostor,  and  that  his  name  was  Tom 
Provie.  But  to  recount  all  hie  exploita 
would  require  a  large  book.  His  leol, 
perseverance,  and  urbanity  will  be  long 
remembered.  la  18S1  he  retired  from  the 
police  force  with  a  good  service  peosioa. 

MR.  JOSEPH  OZBBS. 

This  gentleman,  who  for  twelve  year* 
filled  the  office  of  private  secretary  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  was  the  son  of 
Mr.  Alderman  Gibbs,  who  waa  Lord 
Mayor  in  1814,  and  hia  aurviving  bro- 
thers are  Mr.  Juatice  Gibbs.  of  Bombay, 
and  the  Rot.  Michael  Gibba,  treasurer  of 
St.  Paul's  CHthe'lml.  He  waa  bom  in 
181)9,  wn9  educated  at  Queen's  College, 
CamliriiJgo,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
the  Innsr  Temple  in  1833.  His  official 
connection  with  the  Mansion  House  com- 
monced  in  1881,  and  he  waa  known  to  tiia 
public  as  the  secretary  of  the  great 
charitnble  funds  which  have  of  late  yeaia 
been  raised  at  the  Mansion  House,  be- 
ginning with  the  Lancashire  Cotton  Fa- 
mine Fund  io  1861,  and  ending  with  the 
French  Relief  Fund  in  1871. 

MB.  CHABLES   GILPIN,  MP. 

Mr.  Gilpin  was  bom  at  Bristol  in  1815, 
His  father  waa  Mr.  James  Gilpin,  a 
tradesman  of  Bristol,  one  of  a  Shnn- 
shire  family;  his  m<Aher  was  a  sis- 
ter of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge,  of 
Birmingham,   well  known  as   a   politi- 


education  at  a  school  of  tbe  Society  (XC 
Friends,  began  life  as  a  traveller  for  a 
Mancheater  warehouae.  In  the  year  1843 
Mr.  Gilpin  settled  in  London,  and  opened 
a  bookseller's  and  publisher's  bunnesa  in 
Biihopsgate  Street,  There  he  made  for 
himaelf  a  large  connection.  In  aourae  of 
time  he  iras  elected  a  Conuaon  Cooncil- 
man  of  London  He  became  a  frequent 
speaker,  at  Exeter  Hall  and  other  ^ocea 
at  public  meeting,  on  behalf  of  the  Peace 
Society  and  of  other  charitable  and  bene- 
rolent  associations.  About  this  time  a 
itovemeiit  was  aet  on  fbot  which  drew 
:he  attention  of  Mr.  Gilpin.  It  waa  that 
<)f  the  freehold  land  societies  commenced 
in  Birmingham  by  Mr.  James  Taylor. 
Mr.  Gilpin  saw  the  advantogea  that  such 
■KKiaiiea  would  bring  to  lie  industrioiM 
working  classes.  With  Mr.  Cobden  he 
btcume  connected  with  the  National 
Freehold  Land  Company  in  Moorgata 
.-trcet.  As  it  berame  a  threat  success,  he 
oithdrew  from  bis  own  business  in  oidei 
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to  carry  out  its  manftgement  and  that  of 
a  kindred  institntion,  the  National  Piovi- 
dent  Life  Assurance  Company.  He  had 
been  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
representation  of  Perth  in  1853  against 
the  Hon.  A.  Einnaird.  But  at  the  gene- 
ral election  of  1857  he  was  returned  to 
Parliament  as  one  of  the  members  for 
Northampton,  a  borough  in  which  the 
dominant  interest  is  that  of  the  leather- 
sellers  and  boot  and  shoe  makers.  In 
1858  he  assisted,  both  by  speech  and 
vote,  in  throwing  out  the  Conspiracy  Bill, 
by  which  the  Administration  of  Lord 
Palmerston  was  brought  to  an  end ;  yet 
in  1859  he  was  offered  the  Secretaryship 
of  the  Poor-Law  Board  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston. He  accepted  the  post,  reserving  to 
himself  the  right  of  still  advocating  his 
own  opinions  on  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment  and  other  questions  whi<ii  he 
nad  studied  as  a  philanthropist.  He  re- 
tired from  office  in  1865,  and  did  not 
subsequently  enter  upon  any  Ministerial 
duties. 


M.  GUIZOT. 

Fran9ois  Pierre  Guillaimie  Guizot  died 
on  September  12  at  his  residence  at  Val 
Richer,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  having  been  bom  at  Nismes  on 
October  4,  1787.  He  was  of  Huguenot 
descent,  and  his  father,  a  distinguished 
advocate,  died  on  the  scaffold  in  1794. 
Madame  Guizot  fled  with  her  son  to  Ge- 
neva, where  young  Guizot  had  eleven 
years'  schooling.  In  1805  the  exiles  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  M.  Guizot  entered 
his  name  as  a  law  student ;  but,  owing 
probably  to  the  straitened  circumstances 
of  his  family,  he  accepted  a  situation  as 
a  private  tutor  in  the  house  of  M.  Stap- 
fer,  a  former  Swiss  diplomatist  accredited 
to  the  French  Republic  Seven  years 
later,  in  1812,  he  married  MdUe.  Pauline 
de  Moulan,  a  lady  fourteen  years  his 
senior,  who,  like  himself,  wrote  in  the 
journal  Le  Ptibliciste,  In  1812,  the  re- 
putation M.  Guizot  had  obtained  won 
him  from  the  Imperial  Government  a 
Professorship  of  Modem  History  at  Le 
Sorbonne.  In  1814,  two  years  after  this 
appointment,  the  empire  came  to  an  end, 
and  M.  Guizot's  political  career  began  by 
his  appointment  as  Secretary  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  On  Napoleon's 
return  he  gave  up  his  post,  but  after  the 
second  restoration  again  took  office,  and 
held  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  tempo- 
rary retirement  in  1816,  till  the  murder 
of  the  Due  de  Berri  in  1820,  when  he  re- 
tired. For  the  next  ten  years  M.  Ghiizot 
was  almost  entirely  occupied  in  producing 


those  historical  works  which  haye  made 
his  literary  fame.  After  the  revolution 
of  July,  1880,  he  became  provisionally 
Minister  of  Instmction,  and  afterwards 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  For  some  years 
he  retained  under  successive  Ministries, 
and  with  short  periods  of  opposition,  the 
portfolio  of  the  Ministry  of  Instruction, 
and  for  a  short  time  represented  his 
country  as  French  Ambaarnidor  in  Lon- 
don. In  1840  he  became  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affiiirs  in  the  Cabinet  of  Mar- 
shal Soult,  but  was  himself  the  leading 
spirit  of  the  Administration,  and  con- 
tinued in  office  till  the  revolution  of 
Februaiy,  1848,  put  an  end  to  the  Mo- 
narchy and  to  M.  Guizot's  political  career. 
Among  the  chief  incidents  of  M.  Gmzot  s 
Administration  were  the  Pritchard  con- 
troversy with  England  in  1844,  and  the 
affiiir  of  the  Spanish  marriages  in  1846. 
After  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe.  M. 
Guizot  sought  a  refuge  in  England, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years.  After 
the  coup  cCitai  of  December,  1851,  he  re- 
turned to  France,  and  appealed  to  his  old 
constituency  of  Calvados  as  a  candidate 
for  a  seat  in  the  Legislative  Body,  but 
the  unfavourable  result  of  the  vote  soon 
convinced  him  that  the  tide  of  his  un- 
popularity was  still  setting  strongly 
against  him.  He  was  equally  nnsuccess- 
fid  at  a  later  period  in  his  edRnrts  to  bring 
about  a  fbsion  between  the  elder  and 
younger  branches  of  the  Bourbons.  He 
then  resigned  himself  to  the  comparative 
leisure  of  private  life,  spending  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  retirement  at  his 
country  seat  in  Val  Richer,  near  lisieux, 
in  Normandy,  whence  he  only  came  forth 
in  the  discharge  of  his  functions,  either 
as  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  er 
as  a  leader  in  the  oon^Brenoee  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  in  France. 


LORD  GEORGE  MANNERS,  MJ». 

This  nobleman,  who  died  at  Gheveley 
Park,  near  Newmarket,  on  September  8, 
was  the  third  and  youngest  son  of  John 
Henry,  fifth  Duke  of  RntUmd,  K.G., 
D.C.L.,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Leicester- 
shire, and  was  bom  in  London  on  June  22, 
1820.  His  mother  was  the  Lady  Elisa- 
beth Howard,  second  daughter  of  Fre- 
derick, fifth  Earl  of  Carlisle,  KG.  Lcmi 
George  Manners  was  edacated  at  Eton, 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1841.  He 
entered  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  as  ocmet 
in  1840,  in  which  corps  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  major,  and  eventually  to  that  of 
colonel  in  uie  army,  being  placed  on  half- 
Day  June  5,  1869.    He  r^xresented  Cam- 
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Mdgeahire  in  the  House  of  Commons 
ftom  Angtiflt  1847  tiU  April  1857,  beinff 
deeied,  withoiit  oppoeitioD,  as  an  avowea 
Frottetioniit  and  OonservatiTe.  He  was 
re-«1eetad  in  1868,  and  retained  his  seat 
till  fail  deatlL  Since  1847  he  had  been 
OB  the  eommitrion  of  the  peace  for  Gam- 
bridgvflhire.  Lord  George  Manners  mar- 
ried, on  October  4,  1855,  the  Lady  Ade- 
liaa  Matilda  Fitsdan-Howard,  yoangest 
daughter  of  Heniy  Charles,  thirteenth 
Duke  ci  Norfolk.  By  this  lady,  Lord 
George  leaves  issue  Uiree  sons  and  a 
daughter. 


SIR  JOHN  RKNNIE. 

Sir  J.  Rennie,  C.E.,  late  President  of 
the  Institntion  of  Civil  Engineers,  was 
bom  Ang.  80, 1794.  He  first  assisted  his 
&ther,  the  late  John  Rennie,  in  building 
both  Southwark  and  Waterloo  Bridges. 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1821,  he 
succeeded  him  as  Engineer  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, a  post  he  held  during  ten  years. 
Among  his  more  important  workis  are 
London  Bridge,  for  which  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  Sheemoss  Dock- 
vard,  the  completion  of  Bamsgate  Har- 
bour and  Plymouth  Breakwater  (com- 
menced by  his  father),  the  Earl  of 
Lonsdale's  Docks  at  Wliitebavon,  and  a 
portion  of  those  at  Cardiff,  the  constmc- 
tion  of  the  Royal  Clarence  Victualling 
Yard  at  Plymouth,  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother,  the  late  Mr.  Gt.  Rennie,  and 
the  carrying  out  for  a  number  of  years 
the  great  system  of  drainage  and  land 
reda^mation  in  the  Lincolnshire  fens.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  work  on  har- 
boors,  of  which  Her  Majesty  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  accept  the  dedication, 
and  for  which  he  received  tokens  of 
honour  from  both  the  Emperors  of  Austria 
and  Russia;  also  of  a  monograph  on 
Plymouth  Breakwater,  besides  a  brief 
history  of  civil  engineering  in  the  form 
of  a  Presidential  Address  to  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers.  In  conjunction 
with  his  late  brother,  ho  contributed  to 
introduce  the  screw-propeller  into  the 
Navy,  and  erected  the  machineir  for  the 
mints  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Mexico. 
He  was  the  first  to  recognise  the  utility 
of  the  diving-bell  for  engineering  pur- 
poses, and  was  admitted  to  be  the  highest 
authority  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
hydraulic  engineering,  harbours,  canals, 
irrigation,  the  storage  of  water,  and  the 
management  of  rivers.  His  pamphlet  on 
the  orainage  of  Lombardy,  having  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  Italian  Premier, 
Signor  Sella,  the  latter  induced  the  King 
of  Italy  to  confer  on  him  the  order  of  St. 
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Maurice  and  St.  Lazare.  Sir  John  also 
constructed  the  harbour  of  Pona  at  Del- 
gade,  in  the  Azores.  He  was  a  Knight 
of  the  Tower  and  Sword  of  Portugal,  and 
of  the  Order  of  Vasa  of  Sweden,  and  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Stockholm  and  of  the  Austrian  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers.  He  was  well  versed  in 
general  science  and  literature,  belonging 
to  most  of  tlie  scientific  and  learned 
societies  of  the  Metropolis.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
of  the  Meteorological  Conmiittee,  and  was 
also  chairman  of  one  of  the  juries  at  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1862.  Of 
late,  owing  to  age  and  increasing  infirmi- 
ties, he  retired  almost  entirely  from  active 
Ufe. 


EARL  OF  ROMNEY. 

Charles  Marsham,  third  Earl  of  Rom- 
ney,  died  at  Folkestone  on  Sept.  3.  He 
was  born  July  30,  1808,  and  succeeded 
his  father,  the  second  Earl,  in  1845, 
having  been  M.P.  for  West  Kent  for  four 
years.  Ho  had  for  some  time  been  chair- 
man of  the  Kent  magistrates,  and  had 
presided  over  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions. Failing  health  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  the  post  a  few  monthly  ago, 
amid  generally  expressed  regret.  His 
lordship  was  President  of  the  Marine 
8<x:icty  and  chairman  of  several  other 
public  institutions,  and  took  an  active 
and  prominent  part  in  all  leading  county 
matters. 


VICE-ADMIRAL  SCHOMBERG. 

Vice-Admiral  G.  F.  Schoml)erg,  who 
died  on  Sept.  29,  was  the  okles^t  son  of 
the  late  Vice-Admiral  Schomberg.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  Royal  Naval 
College,  and  entered  the  navy  in  May 
1829 ;  obt lined  his  first  commission  in 
June  1838,  and  was  appointed  in  the  July 
following  to  the  "  Hastings,"  Cnpt.  John 
Lawrence,  and  served  with  tliat  ship 
in  the  Mediterranean.  While  in  tlie 
"  Hastings "  he  t0i)k  part  in  the  opera- 
tions of  1840  on  tlie  coast  of  Syria,  and 
in  October  of  that  year  servwl  in  the 
boats  under  Commander  AVort  at  the 
destruction  of  one  of  the  castles  at  Bey- 
rout,  and  the  capture  tliero  of  thirty-one 
barrels  of  powder.  In  November  1843 
he  removed  to  the  *•  Cyclops"  steamer, 
Capt.  H.  T.  Austin.  He  subsequently 
served  in  the  "Tartirus"  steamer,  and 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  commander 
in  February  1844.  Since  then  he  served, 
in  June  1840,  on  board  the"  Queen,"  and 
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in  December  1847  on  board  the  "San 
Joeef,"  both  commanded  on  home  service 
by  Sir  H.  J.  Leek.  In  January  1848  he 
was  appointed  to  the  "  Wellesley,"  bear- 
ing the  flag  of  Admiral  the  Earl  of  Dim- 
donald,  on  the  North  America  and  West 
India  station.  He  was  advanced  to  post 
rank  July  10, 1851.  On  his  return  home 
he  was  appointed  Government  Emigra- 
tion  officer  at  Liverpool,  and  afterwards 
was  appointed  by  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty  the  Queen's 
Harbour-Master  at  Holyhead,  but  re- 
tired In  1860. 

SIR  HENRY  STORKS,  G.C.B. 

Lieutenant-General  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Henry  Knight  Storks,  G.C.B.,  died  on 
the  6th  inst.  in  his  sixty-third  year.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  and 
entered  the  army  in  1828.  During  the 
Kaffir  War  of  1846-7  he  was  Assistant 
Adjutant-General  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  he  commanded  the  British  forces 
ana  all  the  military  establishments  from 
the  Bosphorus  to  Smyrna  during  the 
Russian  War,  and  superintended  the 
evacuation  of  Turkey  by  the  British 
army  after  the  termination  of  hostilities 
in  1856.  From  1857  to  1859  he  acted  as 
Secretary  for  Military  Correspondence  at 
the  War  Office.  In  1859  he  was  selected 
to  be  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  he  held  the  post 
during  the  troublesome  period  which  pre- 
ceded their  cession.  When  they  were 
handed  over  to  Greece  he  was  made 
Governor  of  Malta.  After  the  outbreak 
in  Jamaica  in  1865  he  was  appointed 
Captain-General  and  G^vemor-in-Chief, 
and  presided  over  the  investigation  which 
was  held  into  the  manner  in  which  the 
rebellion  had  been  repressed.  For  his 
services  in  this  capacity  he  was,  in  1866, 
made  a  Privy  Councillor.  On  Mr.  Card- 
well's  accession  to  office  as  Secretary  for 
War,  Sir  Henry  was  made  Under-Secre- 
tary and  Controller-in-Chief,  and  in  1 870 
he  became  Surveyor-General  of  the  Ord- 
nance, and  entered  Parliament  as  member 
for  Ripon.  Sir  Henry  Storks*  part  in  ex- 
plaining and  defending  Mr.  Cardwell's 
military  reforms  is  well  known. 


October. 

SIR  THOMAS  BEAUCHAZVrP,  BART. 

Sir  Thomns  William  Bragrave  Proctor 
Beaut'hamp.  Bart.,  died  at  his  seat,  Lang- 
ley  Park,  Norfolk,  ou  October  7,  in  the 
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sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  after  seTeral 
weeks  of  protracted  illnees.  Sir  Thomas, 
who  was  educated  at  Eton,  succeeded  his 
father.  Admiral  Sir  William  Beauchamp, 
in  1861,  was  a  magistrate  and  deputy- 
lieutenant  of  Norfolk,  was  for  some  years 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  2nd  batt.  Nor- 
folk Rifle  Volunteers,  and  high  sheriff  of 
the  county  in  1870.  He  married  in  1854 
the  Hon.  Caroline  Esther  Waldegrave, 
second  daughter  of  the  second  Baron 
Radstock,  by  whom  he  had  several  chil- 
dren, the  eldest  of  whom,  Mr.  Reginald 
Wm.  Beauchamp,  succeeds  to  the  title. 
In  politics  Sir  Thomas  was  a  Liberal, 
but  was  more  widely  known  as  a  philan- 
thropist, and  for  the  interest  he  took  in 
the  temperance  movement,  the  establish- 
ing of  British  workmen*s  clubs,  &c.  He 
was  also  closely  identified  with  the  Evan- 
gelical party,  and  frequently  addressed 
public  meetings  on  religious  topics. 


SIR  J.  BENSON. 

Sir  John  Benson,  of  Montenotte,  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  an  eminent  architect 
and  civil  engineer,  died  in  Alexander 
Square,  Brompton.  He  was  born  in 
1812,  tJie  son  of  John  Benson,  Esq.,  of 
Collooney,  in  the  county  of  Sligo.  He 
held  successively  the  posts  of  county  en- 
gineer to  the  East  Riding  of  the  county 
of  Cork  and  engineer  to  the  Cork  Har- 
bour Commissioners,  and  was  mainly  in- 
stnimental  in  improving  the  architecture 
of  the  city  of  Cork.  His  principal  work, 
however,  was  the  Great  Industrial  Exhi- 
bition building  in  Dublin  in  1853,  at 
the  opening  of  which.  May  12,  he  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 


MR.  H.  L.  CHILDE. 

Mr.  Henry  Langdon  Childe,  who  was 
known  to  a  previous  generation  as  the  in- 
ventor of  dissolving  views,  diedatMostyn 
Road,  Brixton,  in  nis  ninety-third  year. 
He  belonged  to  a  family  of  painters,  his 
eldest  brother  having  been  president  of 
the  Society  of  British  Artists,  and  his 
other  brother,  James  Waring  Childe, 
having  been  in  his  day  a  distinguished 
portrait  painter.  His  first  ma^c  lantern 
was  made  when  he  was  only  in  his  fif- 
teenth year.  Aiterwebrds  he  began  to 
paint  on  glass,  and  produced  slides  illus- 
trating natural  history,  astronomy,  cos- 
tumes of  country ;  and  he  was  engaged 
to  give  a  series  of  entertainments  at  the 
Sanspareil  Theatre  (afterwards  the  Adel- 
phi).     In    1807    he  first   produced  his 
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tuDOOB  diMolving  yiews,  which  he  per- 
fBcted  about  the  year  1818,  and  exhibited 
thcon  at  the  Aaelphi,  then  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Yates.  To  one  of 
tlieee  enteirtainmenis  the  Duchess  of 
Keotk  with  the  Princess  Victoria,  came ; 
and  at  the  dose  of  the  performance  the 
Fri]M»68  requested  to  see  Mr.  Ghilde  and 
learn  how  it  was  done.  He  exhibited  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  Lent  during 
the  joars  1887-40,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Howell,  who  lectured  on  astronomy. 
The  Polytechnic  was  opened  with  his 
great  phantasmagoria,  to  which  he  after- 
wards added  the  chromatrope,  and  for 
nearly  twenty  yecurs  he  was  connected 
with  this  institution,  until  the  infirmities 
of  age  obliged  him  to  withdraw  from  it. 
At  an  early  period  his  exhibition  at  the 
Colosseum  was  exceedingly  popular,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  a  frequent 
visitor. 

GENERAL  J.  EDEN,  C.B. 

The  colonelcy  of  the  34th  (Cumberland) 
Begiment  of  Foot  has  become  vacant  by 
the  demise  of  General  John  Eden,  C.B., 
who  expired  at  Bath  on  October  6,  aged 
eighty-five.  The  deceased  general  was 
the  second  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Eden,  of  Wimbledon,  Deputy- Auditor  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  who  was  a  brother 
of  the  first  Lord  Auckland.  He  entered 
the  army  in  1807  as  a  cornet  in  the  22nd 
Light  Dragoons,  and  in  the  same  year 
purchased  his  lieutenant's  commission  in 
that  corps,  with  which  he  served  during 
the  campaign  in  Java  in  1811,  including 
the  actions  of  August  10  and  August  26. 
He  received  the  war  medal  and  clasps  for 
his  services.  In  1817-18  he  served  as 
aide-de-camp  to  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  at  the 
battle  of  Maheidpore  and  throughout  the 
Mahratta  war.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain  in  1818,  and  became 
major  by  purchase  in  1825,  purchasing 
his  lieutenant-colonel's  commission  in 
1830.  He  was  nominated  a  Companion 
of  the  Bath  in  1839,  and  for  a  few  years 
he  served  on  the  staff  as  Assistant-Adju- 
tant-General in  Scotland.  Having  at- 
tained the  rank  of  colonel  in  1846,  his 
various  promotions  in  field  rank  were  as 
follows:  —  Major-general,  1854;  lieu- 
tenant-general, 1861 ;  and  general,  1868. 
He  was  nominated  colonel  of  the  34th 
Foot  on  Jan.  3,  1860,  in  succession  to  the 
late  General  Sir  Thomas  M.  Brisbane, 
G.C.B. 

DR.  W.  W.  FISHER. 

Dr.  William  Webster  Fisher,  Downing 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  Cambridge  Uni- 
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versity,  died  on  October  4  at  his  lodge  in 
Downing  College.  The  deceased  gentle- 
man graduated  as  M.B.  at  Downing  in 
1834.  Shortly  afterwards  he  succeeded 
to  a  fellowship,  but  the  Downing  Pro- 
fessorship of  Medicine  falling  vacant  in 
1841,  Mr.  Fisher  was  elected,  and  resigned 
his  fellowship.  He,  however,  held  some 
of  the  college  offices,  being  steward  and 
librarian  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  late  professor  acted  for  many  years 
as  one  of  the  University  examiners  of 
students  in  medicine,  and  was  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  University  Board  of 
Medical  Studies.  In  addition  to  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  his  professorship.  Dr.  Fisher 
for  some  years  had  a  large  practice  as  a 
physician  at  Cambridge.  He  was  formerly 
one  of  the  physicians  to  Addenbrooke's 
Hospital,  and  on  resigning  that  post  was 
appointed  consulting  physician  to  the  in- 
stitution. Although  for  some  time  he 
had  relinquished  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  discharged  his  duties  as  pro- 
fessor until  the  year  1868,  since  which 
time  his  lectures  have  been  delivered  by 
a  deputy.  Dr.  P.  W.  Latham,  late  Fellow 
of  Downing  College.  Professor  Fisher 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Cambridge  Philoso- 
phical Society  and  a  contributor  to  its 
"  Transactions." 


LORD  FORESTER. 

The  death  of  Lord  Forester  occurred 
at  Willey  Park,  Shropshire,  on  Oct.  10, 
in  his  seventy-fourth  year.  Previous  to 
his  elevation  to  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  May.  1828,  he 
represented  Wen  lock  in  the  House  of 
Commons  from  1826  to  1828.  On  the 
Conservative  party,  under  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  succeeding  to  power  on  the  break 
up  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Ministry  in  1841, 
Lord  Forester  was  appointed  captain  of 
the  Corps  of  Gentlemen  at  Arms,  when 
he  was  created  a  Privy  Councillor.  He 
held  that  office,  attached  to  the  Royal 
Household,  up  to  1846.  He  married 
Alexandrina  Julia,  daughter  of  the  late 
Joachim  Count  von  Maltzan  (a  diplomatic 
servant  of  Prussia),  widow  of  Frederick 
James,  third  and  last  Viscount  Melbourne. 
For  a  long  succession  of  years  Lord 
Forester's  was  a  familiar  face  among  the 
followers  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  hounds, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  permanent  stewards 
of  the  Croxton  Park  Races. 


DR.  JACOB. 

Arthur  Jacob,  M.D.,  F.R.C.SJ.,  who 
died  this  month,  was  a  very  distinguished 
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member  of  the  medical  profession,  and  is 
well  known  by  his  discovery  of  **  Mem- 
brana  Jacobi,"  and  by  his  able  and  im- 
portant writings  on  ophthalmia  and 
amaurosis.  He  was  bom  June  30,  1790, 
the  son  of  John  Jacob,  for  many  years 
surgeon  to  the  Queen's  County  Innrmaiy, 
and  grandson  of  Michael  Jacob,  of  Bal- 
linalull,  also  an  eminent  surgeon.  He 
learned  medicine  under  Abraham  Colles, 
at  Steevens's  Hospital,  Dublin,  and 
graduated  as  M.D.  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  1814.  For  many  years  he 
was  sole  editor  of  the  Dublin  Medical 
PresSf  and  in  it  appeared  many  valuable 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  his  pro- 
fession from  his  pen.  He  was  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  and  thrice 
filled  the  president's  chair. 


MR.  LAntB,  M.P. 

Mr.  John  Laird,  the  member  for 
Birkenhead,  died  on  Oct.  29  at  his  resi- 
dence in  the  borough  with  the  prosperity 
of  which  he  was  so  long  and  so  intimately 
connected  as  a  resident  and  a  large  em- 
ployer of  labour.  Bom  at  Greenock  in 
the  vear  1805,  he  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Mr.  William  Laird,  of  Birken- 
head. He  was  for  many  years  a  partner 
and  head  of  the  eminent  firm  of  Laird 
and  Sons,  whose  names  are  known  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  He  was  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  successful  of  our 
iron  shipbuilders.  In  1837  Mehemet  Ali 
placed  upon  the  Kile  an  iron  steamer 
built  by  him  at  Birkenhead  ;  and  about 
the  same  time  he  constructed  the  vessels 
in  which  Colonel  Chesney  eiplored  the 
course  of  the  Euphrates,  and  abo  a  set  of 
transports  for  the  Indus  and  the  Sutlej. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  turned  out  the 
"Quorra"  and  the  "Alburca,"  in  which 
his  brother,  the  African  traveller,  the  late 
Mr.  M*G^gor  Laird,  explored  the  Niger ; 
and  subsequently  the  fine  steam  frigate, 
the  **  Birkenhead,"  whose  tragic  fate  off 
the  coast  of  Africa  will  not  be  forgotten 
when  we  call  to  memory  the  heroic  con- 
duct of  the  troops  on  board  of  her, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  made  her 
name  historic.  Mr,  Laird  retired  from 
the  active  superintendence  of  the  ship- 
building works  at  Birkenhead  in  1861, 
in  which  year  he  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment for  that  newly-formed  constituency, 
which  his  docks  and  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation around  them  may  be  said  to  have 
called  into  being.  Being  chosen  as  the 
representative  of  such  a  constituency,  Mr. 
Laird  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates 
of  the  House  of  Commons  whenever  they 


touched  upon  the  constmction  of  our 
fleet  or  our  merchant  Tessela.  He  was 
also  a  magistrate  and  Deputy-Lieutenant 
for  Cheshire,  and  one  of  the  Goverament 
noniine«*8  to  whom  was  intrusted  the 
management  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board. 


DR.  LANEESTER. 

Edwin  Lankester,  M.D.,  coroner  for 
Middlesex,  died  at  Margate  on  the  30th 
inst.  Dr.  Lankester  was  bora  in  April 
1814,  at  Melton,  Suffolk,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Woodbridge.  He  afterwards 
studied  medicine  at  IJniyersity  College, 
London,  and  in  1887  was  made  a  member 
of  the  CoUeee  of  Siogeons  and  a  licentiate 
of  the  Apothecaries  Society.  In  1839  he 
graduated  at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1843 
became  lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and 
Botany  at  the  St.  George's  School  of 
Medicine.  In  1845  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1858 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
food  collections  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  in  1862  coroner  for  Central 
Middlesex,  the  office  in  which  he  was 
best  known  to  the  general  public  He 
also  occupied  prominent  positions  in 
several  scientific  bodies,  whose  "  Transac- 
tions "  he  enriched  by  his  contributions. 
He  was  a  very  prolific  writer  on  science, 
and  only  a  lisw  of  his  works  can  be  named 
in  this  brief  notice.  In  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Letheby  he  contributed  the  article 
on  sanitary  science  to  the  **  Encyclopsedia 
Britannica;"  while  he  edited,  by  com- 
mand of  Her  Majesty,  "The  Natural 
History  of  Dee-side."  He  also  published 
various  oourses  of  lectures  on  food,  the 
uses  of  animals,  physiology,  botany,  and 
other  branches  of  sdence,  besides  vo- 
luminous reports  on  various  sanitary  sub- 
jects. 


THE  DUKE  OF  LEINSTER. 

Augustus  Frederick  Fitigerald,  third 
Duke  of  Leinster,  and  Marquis  of  Eil- 
dare,  died,  on  the  10th  inst.,  at  his  seat, 
Carton,  in  the  county  of  Kildare.  His 
Grace  was  born  August  21,  1791,  the 
eldest  son  of  William  Robert,  second 
Duke  of  Leinster,  K.P.,  by  Emilia  Olivia, 
his  wife,  daughter  and  heiress  of  St. 
George  Lord  St.  George.  G^eorge  IV., 
then  Prince  of  Wales,  stood  sponsor  at 
his  baptism.  His  education  he  received  at 
Eton,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and, 
while  yet  a  boy,  he  succeeded  his  fiitherss 
Duke  of  Leinster,  October  20,  1804.  In 
politics  he  was  a  stanoh  Whig,  and  sop- 
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ported  in  Parliament  the  eanse  of  Queen 
Caroline,  CSatholic  emancipation,  Reform, 
and  all  Liberal  measures  ne  deemed  bene- 
ficial to  the  country.  At  home  in  Dub- 
lin there  "was  scarcely  one  of  the  public 
institations  that  dia  not  benefit  by  his 
fostering  co-operation,  and  in  every  effort . 
to  promote  the  national  -welfare  he  took 
an  aetiTe  part.  His  Grace  married  Lady 
Charlotte  Aneusta  Stanhope,  daughter  of 
Charles,  thiid  Earl  of  Harrington,  and 
left  issue  Charles  William,  S&rquis  of 
Kildare,  Lord  Gerald  FitzGerald,  Lord 
Otho  Augustus  FitzCtorald,  and  Lady 
Jane  Seymour  Repton. 


SIB  DENIS  LE  MAKCHANT,  BART. 

Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant  died  on 
Oct.  80  at  his  residence  in  Belgrave  Road, 
in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  The 
second  but  eldest  surviving  son  of  the 
late  Major-General  Le  Marchant,  of 
Manor  Le  Marchant,  in  the  island  of 
Guernsey,  he  was  bom  at  Newcastle- 
npon-l^e  in  1795,  and  was  educated  at 
^on  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
He  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  in  1828.  In  1830  he  was  appointed 
principal  secretary  to  Lord  Brougham 
upon  the  latter  attaining  the  Woolsack, 
and  in  1834  Clerk  of  the  Crown  in  Chan- 
cery. From  1836  down  to  1841  he  was 
Seorv^tary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
held  the  post  of  Joint  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  during  the  last  three  or  four 
months  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Administra- 
tion. In  1847)  on  the  return  of  the 
Liberal  party  to  power,  he  was  appointed 
Under-Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, but  in  the  following  year  returned 
to  his  former  post  at  the  BoEtrd  of  Trade. 
In  1860  he  was  nominated  Chief  Clerk 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  retired, 
after  a  little  more  than  twenty  years' 
service,  in  187l»  when  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  receiving  a  formal  vote  of 
thanks  from  the  House  of  Commons,  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  seconded 
from  the  Opposition  benches  by  Colonel 
Wilson-Patten,  now  Lord  Winmarleigh. 
On  that  occasion  Mr.  Gladstone  bore  tes- 
timony to  the  fair  and  equitable  spirit  in 
iHiich  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant  conducted 
the  business  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  his  great  desire  to  promote  the 
efficiency  of  the  establishment  over  which 
he  presided,  by  doing  iustice  to  all  parties 
concerned.  Mr.  Gladstone  also  referred 
to  that  portion  of  the  duty  of  the  prin- 
cipal clerk  at  the  table,  which  consists  in 
the  government  of  the  largo  establishment 
attached  to  the  House  for  the  perform- 
ance of  its  varied  duties,  and  observed 
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that  the  manner  in  which  these  duties  were 
performed  by  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant 
spoke  highly  for  his  soundness  of  judg- 
ment  and  discretion.  Sir  Denis  Le 
Marchant  sat  for  a  sliort  time  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  having  been  returned 
for  the  city  of  Worcester  in  1846  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  Sir  Thomas  Wilde's 
elevation  to  the  Bench.  He  married  in 
1836  Sarah  Eliza,  fourth  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  and  sister  of  the 
late  Sir  Charles  J.  Smith,  of  Suttons, 
Essex,  by  whom  he  had  a  family  of  two 
sons  and  a  daughter.  He  is  succeeded 
in  his  baronetcy — which  was  conferred 
on  him  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Melbourne, 
previous  to  his  retirement  from  official 
life  in  1841 — by  his  elder  son,  Henry 
Denis,  a  barrister-at-law  of  Lincoln's 
Inn. 


MRS.  MARSH-CALDWELL. 

Mrs.  Anne  Marsh-Caldwell,  of  Linley 
Wood,  in  the  county  of  Staffi»rd,  authoress 
of  "  Emilia  Wyndham,"  died  on  the  6th 
inst.,  at  her  seat,  near  Lawton.  She  was 
daughter  of  James  Caldwell,  Esq.,  of 
Linley  Wood,  J.P.  and  D.L.,  Recorder  of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme,  and  succeeded  to 
that  estate  at  the  death  of  her  brother, 
James  Stamford  Caldwell,  Esq.,  in  1858, 
whereupon  she  resumed  the  surname  of 
Caldwell,  being  at  the  time  widow  of 
Arthur  Cuthbert  Marsh,  Esq.,  of  East- 
bury  Lodge,  Herts.  Mrs.  Marsh-Cald- 
well's  principal  works  were  "Two  Old 
Men's  Tales,^*  "Mount  Sorel."  "Emilia 
Wyndham,"  "  Mordaunt  Hall,"  "Ravens- 
diffe,"  "  The  Wilmingtons,"  "  Aubrey," 
"  The  Heiress  of  Haughton,"  and  "  The 
Rose  of  Ashurst.'* 


MR  T.  MILLER. 

Mr.  Thomas  Miller,  the  author  of 
« Gideon  Giles,"  "  Royston  Gower,*' 
"  Godfrey  Malvern,"  and  some  volumes 
of  poetry,  died  at  his  residence  in  New 
Street,  Kennington  Park  Road,  on  Octo- 
ber 24.  He  had  been  in  a  precarious 
state  of  health  for  some  time  past.  Mr. 
Miller  was  born  at  Gainsborough,  in 
Lincolnshire,  in  1807)  and  began  life  as 
a  basket  maker  at  Nottingham.  His  first 
volume  of  poems  was  published  while  he 
was  an  apprentice  at  that  trade.  A 
memoir  in  the  Dailt/  News  says : — "  As 
an  instance  of  a  man  raising  himself  from 
a  very  humble  sphere  to  become  both  a 
literary  and  a  personal  favourite  in  the 
most  refined  and  discriminating  circles, 
Mr.  Miller  is  certainly  without  a  modern 
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puallM,  for — in  additioQ  to  the  poeti  I 
whose  Damea  tre  hare  mentioned  (Moore, 
Rogers,  Campbell,  and  Miu  LaDdon}— 
ha  was  intimate  with  and  admired  by 
Tbadceray,  Disraeli,  Leigh  Hunt,  Jerrolil, 
and  many  of  the   finest  minds   of  bis 


HR.  BBYAK  WALLER  FROCTEB. 

This  estimable  poet,  bettor  known  by 
liis  pseadonym  of  Bariy  ComwHll,  died 
Ht  the  age  of  eighty-six,  on  October  4,  at 
liis  residence,  S2  Weymonth  Street. 
With  most  of  the  great  literary  men  of 
the  last  fifty  years  be  was  on  close  terms 
of  intimacy,  beloved  aud  respected  by  all 
who  knew  bim.  In  tbe  seTenty-wventb 
year  of  bis  age  Barry  Cornwall  placed  on 
record  his  rpcollectjona  of  Charles  Lamb. 
Id  the  preface  he  saya,  "  I  am.  I  beliere, 
nearly  the  only  man  now  sorciTing  who 
knew  mnch  of  the  eictllont  '  Elia.' 
Assuredly  I  knew  him  more  intimately 
than  any  other  existing  person  during 
the  but  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of 
his  life."  He  was  educated  at  Harrow, 
and  was  a  contemporary  of  Lord  Byron, 
He  was  called  to  the  Bar  as  a  member  of 
Gray's  Inn  in  1S31.  He  held  for  many 
years  an  appointment  as  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Lunacy.  He  married  the 
dsogbter  of  Basil  Montagu,  and  their 
daughter,  Adelaide  Ann  Fioctor,  is  well 
known  as  the  authoress  of  "  Legends  and 
Lyrics"  and  the  song  "  The  Meeaaga." 
We  learn  from  '■  Men  of  the  Time  "  that 
Mr.  Proctor's  tragpdy,  "  Mirsndola,"  was 
brought  out  at  Covant  Garden  Theatre 
with  considerable  Buccesa  in  1821.  Mr, 
Macready  taking  the  principal  character. 
Mr.  Proctor  also  wrote  "A  Sicilian 
Story,"  "Marcian  Colonna,"  and  the 
"Flood  of  Theeealy."  Hia  moat  oripnal 
work  is  tbe"Drunatic  Scenes,"  which, 
in  style,  are  modelled  on  that  of  the  old 
English  drama,  and  abound  in  winning 
simplicity  and  graceful  sentiment.  Mr. 
Proctor  also  published  a,  volume  entitled 
■'English  Songs."  many  of  which  have 
become  general  favourites. 


SIB  JOSHUA  ROWE,  C.B. 

Sir  Joshua  Bowe,  C.B.,  whose  death 
took  place  on  October  30  at  his  residence 
in  Queen  Anne  Street.  Cavendish  Square, 
Bt  the  age  of  seventy-five,  was  a  man  of 
note  in  his  day,  and  especially  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  with  the  administra- 
tjon  of  which  he  was  connected  for  many 

Sirs.     A   son  of  the  late  Mr.  Joshua 
we,  of  lorpoint,  near  Devonport,  be 


In  IS32,  about  the  time  of  the  first 
break  in  Jamaica,  cauaed  by  the  i  nsur' 
recUoQ  of  the  slaves  in  that  island,  '  ~ 
was  nominated  Chief  Jnatice  of  Jamai 
and  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Judica- 


he 
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honour  of  knighthood.  Three  yeus  later 
he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Vice- 
Admirslty  Court  and  a  member  of  the 
Leeislalive  Cooncil  of  the  island.  He 
retjred,  however,  from  bis  active  post  nn 
a  well-earned  pension  about  aeventeen 
years  ago. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  SLADE.  R.E. 

Major-General  William  Henry  Slade, 
one  of  the  Isst  surviving  officers  of  tbe 
Royal  Engineers  who  served  in  the 
Peninsular  war,  enl«red  that  corps  aa  a 
second  lieutenant  November  I,  1806,  was 
promoted  first  lieutenant  May  1.  1807. 
and  captain  Much  i,  1812.  In  the 
following  year  he  joined  the  army  in 
the  Peninsula,  and  was  preeent  at  the 
siege  of  San  Sebastian  in  July  and 
August  1813.  the  blockade  of  Bnyoane 
and  the  repulse  of  the  sortie,  and  was  one 
of  the  officers  aeledfld  to  accompajiy  the 
boats  from  Socoa  to  the  moath  t^  tbe 
river  Adonr,  and  to  assist  in  laying  the 
bridge  across  that  river.  He  was  pro- 
moted major  July  33,  1830;  liantanaut' 
colonel,  January  10,  1837 ;  cdooel, 
September  6,  1 BSO ;  and  retired  on  fiill- 

Bij  with  the  rank  of  major-general, 
Bcsmber  13,  ISfil.  The  Peninsular 
war  medal  was  awarded  him  with  a  clasp 
for  San  Sebutum.  General  Slade  died 
Oct  23,  in  hia  u^^-eighth  year. 


MR.  WILLIAM  TWfiEDIB. 

This  well-known  tempenoM  publisher 
died  at  his  reaidence>  Oampdan  BiU 
Road,  Eeniington,  on  Oetobcr  27.  Hi. 
Tweedie  was  bom  in  Scotland  b  1S31, 
and  came  to  London  in  1848  to  open  a 
depAt  for  the  sale  of  temperance  publica- 
tions ;  and  since  1B61  be  has  occupied 
the  premises  opposite  Somerset  House- 
Mr.  Tweedie  was  pnaninently  connected 
with  the  National  Tempetanee  League, 
and  took  an  aclire  part  in  moat  of  the 
institutions  that  have  sprung  up  in  con- 
nection with  the  temperance  movement, 
having  been  chairman  for  the  last  nine- 
ieoD  yeara  of  the  Temperanoe  Permanent 
Land  and  Building  Sode^,  and  also  a 
director  of  the  United  Kingdom  Tern- 
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panmee  and  General  Proyident  Institution 
and  the  London  Temperance  Hospital. 


HON.  EDWARD  TWISLETON. 

Hie  Hon.  Edward  Turner  Boyd 
Twialeton,  brother  of  the  Venenible 
Locd  Save  and  Sele,  Archdeacon  and 
Oanon  of  Hereford,  and  son  of  the  late 
Hon.  and  Venerable  T.  J.  Twisleton, 
Archdeacon  of  Colombo,  died  at  Bou- 
logne-snr-Mer  on  the  5th  inst^  Mr. 
Twisleton,  who  was  bom  on  May  24, 
1800,  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  became 
a  scholar  of  his  college  in  1826,  and  took 
a  first  class  in  classics  in  1829.  In  the 
following  year  he  obtafned  a  fellowship 
at  Balliol,  and  five  years  later  was  called 
to  the  Bar  at  the  Inner  Temple.  Mr. 
Twisleton  soon  obtained  active  employ- 
ment on  several  Government  Commis- 
sions, his  first  work  of  this  nature  being 
that  of  Assistant  Poor-Law  Commis- 
sioner for  England,  on  which  he  entered 
in  1839.  In  1843  he  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  Scotch 
poor  laws,  and  in  1845  he  was  nominated 
to  the  post  of  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Poor  Laws  in  Ireland,  which  he  held 
nntil  1849.  In  1855  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Oxford  University  Commis- 
moners,and  in  1861  he  became  a  member 
of  the  commission  of  inquiry  into  the 
English  public  schools.  In  the  following 
y«ir  he  was  appointed  a  Civil  Service 
Commissioner,  an  office  which  ho  filled 
nntil  the  year  1870,  when  he  retired  from 
public  life.  Mr.  Twisleton  offered  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  representation 
of  Cambridge  in  1859,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessfuL  He  married  in  the  year  1852 
Ellen,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Edmund 
Dwight,  Senator  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  died  in  1862.  Mr.  Twisle- 
ton published  in  1871  "  The  Handwriting 
of  Junius  professionally  investigated  by 
Mr.  Charles  Chabot,  export,  with  a  pre- 
fiice  and  collateral  evidence." 


November. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  BRISTOW. 

This  gentleman,  one  of  the  surviving 
veterans  of  the  Peninsular  campaigns, 
died  on  the  23rd  inst.  at  Madrid,  where 
he  had  resided  for  some  years,  aged 
eighty-nine.  General  Bristow  servetl  on 
the  Walcheren  Expedition  in  1809,  and 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Flushing. 
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He  was  in  garrison  at  Gibraltar  in  1811 
when  the  Spanish  army  of  General  Bal- 
lasteros  took  refuse  under  the  guns  of 
that  fortress  ;  and  subsequently  joined 
the  army  in  Portugal,  being  placed  on 
the  Quartermaster-General's  staff,  on 
which  he  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  was  present  at  most  of  the 
operations  carried  on  in  the  North  of 
Spain  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  received  the  war  medal  with  three 
clasps  for  the  battles  of  Salamanca,  Vit- 
toria,  and  the  Pyrenees. 

COLONEL  ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL. 

This  officer,  another  of  the  Peninsular 
heroes,  died  at  his  residence  at  Bath  on 
November  28.  Born  in  1789,  he  com- 
menced his  military  CAreer  in  1809,  in 
the  Londonderry  Militia,  from  which  he 
obtained  in  1811  a  commission  without 
purchase  in  the  77th  Regt.  of  Foot.  He 
served  with  his  regiment  in  the  Penin- 
sular campaign  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  in  1813,  being  present  at  the 
siege  of  Kiyonne  and  at  the  repulse  of 
the  sortie;  he  also  volunteered  for  the 
forlorn  hope,  but  the  assault  was  ren- 
dered unnecessary.  After  serving  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  Australia,  and  the 
Mediterranean,  he  went  with  the  rank  of 
captain  and  brevet  major  (30th  Foot)  to 
the  Crimea,  and  was  wounded  at  the 
storming  of  the  Redan.  Both  his  sons 
were  with  him  in  the  Crimea,  and 
belonged  to  the  same  regiment.  He  was 
subsequently  promoted  to  the  miijoralty 
of  the  20th  Regt.,  but  retired  in  1851  on 
full  pay  with  the  honorary  rank  of  colonel. 

VICE-ADMIRAL  DENMAN. 

Vice-Admiral  the  Hon.  Joseph  Den- 
man,  who  died  in  London  on  the  26th  inst., 
was  born  June  23,  1810,  the  second  son 
of  the  eminent  Chief  Justice  Lord  Den- 
man.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and, 
entering  the  Royal  Navy  in  1823,  served 
on  the  Mediterranean  station,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  a  severe  action  witli 
pirates  off  the  Island  of  Candia  in  1826. 
In  1840  and  1841,  while  officiating  as 
senior  naval  officer  on  that  part  of  the 
coast  of  Africa  lying  between  Cape  Verde 
and  Cape  Palmas,  Lieut  Denman,  owing 
to  the  offensive  conduct  of  the  slave 
dealers  at  the  Gallinas,  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  native  chiefs,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  whole  of  the  factories  were 
destroyed,  and  the  slaves,  900  in  number, 
given  up,  carried  to  Sierra  Leone,  and 
emancipated.    His  conduct  met  with  the 
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approval  of  the  GoTemment,  and  he  waa 
rewarded  viUi  post  rank  in  Angnat  1841. 
In  1842  he  was  appointed  a  ooniinissioner 
for  drawing  up  a  code  of  instructions  for 
Her  Majesty's  ships  employed  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade.  In  Decem- 
ber 1853  he  succeeded  Captain  Lord 
Adolphus  Fitzclarence  in  the  command 
of  B&r  Majesty's  yacht  "Victoria  and 
Albert,"  which  he  held  till  he  obtained 
flag  rank. 

MR.  HARDMAN. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Frederick  Hardman 
is  not,  perhaps,  so  well  known  as  most  of 
those  literary  names  found  in  these 
columns  ;  but  there  are  few  whose 
writings  have  been  more  widely  read. 
He  was  for  twenty-four  years  one  of  the 
foreign  correspondents  of  the  TimeSf 
commencing  his  letters  from  Spain  in  the 
year  1850.  and  continuing  them  from  the 
Crimea,  the  Danubian  Principalities, 
Vienna,  Turin,  Schleswig-Holstein,  Paris, 
Bordeaux,  Rome,  and  again  Paris,  where 
he  died  early  in  November,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-one.  The  mere  list  of  the  places 
from  which  he  wrote  recalls  to  mind  the 
principal  historical  events  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  Before  entering 
on  his  connection  with  the  Times,  Mr. 
Hanlman  contributed  some  papers  on 
Spanish  affairs  to  BlackwootCa  Maga- 
zinCy  and  published  a  novel  called  "The. 
Student  of  Salamanca." 


MR.  TOM  HOOD. 

The  death  of  this  clever  and  pleasant 
writer — whose  father,  Thomas  Hood,  the 
famous  humourist  and  poet,  has  an  abiding- 
place  among  the  ornaments  of  English 
literature — took  place  on  the  20th  of  this 
month,  after  an  illness  of  some  weeks. 
He  was  but  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
age,  having  been  bom  at  Lake  House, 
Wansteud,  on  January  19, 1835.  He  was 
educated  at  University  College  School 
and  Louth  Grammar  School,  and  at  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford.  His  first  work, 
"Pen  and  Pencil  Pictures,"  written  at 
Oxford,  was  published  in  1854-5,  and 
was  followed  by  several  other  facetious 
tales,  poems,  and  novels.  He  was  also 
author  of  "  Rules  of  Rhyme,"  a  guide  to 
versification,  and  of  several  books  for  the 
amusement  of  children.  He  illustrated 
some  of  his  father's  comic  verses,  being 
skilled  with  the  pencil  as  well  as  the  pen. 
He  was  appointed  editor  of  F\tn  in  May, 
1865,  and  made  that  journal  a  rival  to 
Punch, 


SIB  WILLIAM  JABDINE,  BABT. 

Sir  William  Jardine,  seventh  baronet, 
of  Applegirth,  the  famous  naturalist,  was 
the  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Jardine — to  whom 
he  succeeded,  in  1821 — by  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Maule,  the  renresenrative  of 
the  Earls  of  Panmure.  He  was  bom  in 
North  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh,  in 
1800,  and  married  in  1820  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Daniel  Lisars,  Edinburgh.  In  1871 
he  married  a  second  time,  the  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  W.  S.  Svmonds,  rector  c^  Pen- 
dock,  Worcestersnire,  a  distinguished 
geologists  Sir  William  was  educated  at 
Uie  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  early 
in  life  evinced  a  decided  taste  for  scien- 
tific pursuits,  especially  for  natural  history 
in  all  its  variea  branches,  and  Uiis  taste 
was  maintained  to  the  close  of  an  active 
and  energetic  life.  He  was  a  good  bota- 
nist and  geologist,  but  his  chief  streDgth 
lay  in  his  knowledge  of  animals,  and 
especially  of  birds.  He  was  a  keen 
sportsman,  and  much  of  his  information 
was  acquired  in  the  field  and  by  the  river- 
side— for  the  sportsman  was  always 
subsidiary  to  the  naturalist.  He  was 
equally  ready  in  the  study.  He  could 
bring  down  a  bird,  write  a  most  accurate 
description  of  it,  and  draw  it,  and  engrave 
the  drawing,  and  then  stuff  the  akin  in 
the  most  workmanlike  manner.  His 
museum  at  Jardine-hall  forms  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  valuable  private  collec- 
tions in  Britain.  He  was  equally  indefati- 
gable as  an  author  and  as  an  observer,  and 
the  list  of  his  own  works  and  of  those 
which  he  edited  shows  the  life  of  un- 
tiring energy  he  led.  The  owner  of  a 
fair  estate  in  Dumfriesshire,  where  he 
generally  resided,  he  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  public  business  of  the  county, 
and  he  was  especially  active  during  the 
prevalence  of  cattle  plague  there.  On 
one  occasion  he  came  forward  as  a  Con- 
servative candidate  for  the  representation 
of  that  county  in  Parliament,  but  retired 
before  the  day  of  election.  Sir  William 
was  appointed  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  of 
Dumfriesshire  in  1841.  He  was  one  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  salmon  fisheries  in  1860.  He?ras, 
in  his  own  special  branches,  a  valuable 
member  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  advancement  of  science,  an  advance- 
ment to  which  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
was  dedicated.    He  died  Nov.  21. 


HON.  G.  STAFFOBD-JEBKlNaHAM. 

This  gentleman,  the  third  son  of  the 
late  Lord  Stafford,  was  in  the  diplomatic 
service  for  many  yean^  beginning  Us 
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in  1826  as  aitaehS  to  the  Embassy 
at  St.  Petenbnig.  He  was  secretary  of 
Legation  and  (3iazg6  d'Af&ires  at  the 
Hii;ue  from  1833  to  1836,  and  sub- 
sequently at  Turin,  at  Madrid,  st  Con- 
staatinople,  and  at  Paris.  He  was 
appointed  Enroy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  PlenipotentiaTy  to  the  "King  of 
Sweden  and  Korway  in  November  1853, 
bat  did  not  proceed  to  his  destination. 
In  1864  he  was  sent  in  a  similar  capacity 
to  Wurtemberg,  and  to  Stockholm  in 
1859,  but  hoA  lately  retired.  Mr. 
Staflbrd'Jemingham  died  unmarried  at 
the  age  of  sixty-seven. 


SIR  JAMES  RANALD  MARTIN, 
U.i5.,  f  .R.Co. 

The  medical  profession  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  members  by  the 
death  of  this  gentleman,  which  took  place 
at  his  house,  in  Upper  Brook  Street,  on 
November  27.  A  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
Donald  Martin,  of  Kilmuir,  in  the  Isle  of 
Skye,  he  was  bom  at  the  close  of  the  last, 
or  very  early  in  the  present,  century. 
He  entered  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Bengal  Army  in  1818,  and  served  in 
the  first  Burmese  war.  He  afterwards 
held  Tflrious  posts  in  India,  both  civil 
and  military,  but  quitted  Bengal  in  1840, 
and  retired  from  the  Indian  medical  ser- 
vioe  in  1842.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  tlie 
Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1 842,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  a  Sanitary  Commis- 
sioner in  England.  He  was  appointed 
physician  to  me  Cuimcil  of  India  in  1 859, 
and  Inspector-General  of  Army  Hospitals 
in  1864.  He  had  retired  from  the  former 
office  only  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
Sir  Bansid,  who  married,  in  1826,  Jane 
Maria,  third  daughter  of  Col.  Pa  ton, 
C.B.,  was  the  author  of  *'  The  Influence 
of  Tropical  Climates  on  European  Con- 
stitutions," and  of  various  sanitary  re- 
ports. He  was  nominated  a  Companion 
of  the  Bath  (Civil  Division)  in  1860,  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  in  the 
same  year. 


ADMIRAL  SIR  HENRY  PRESCOTT, 

G.C.B. 

This  gallant  officer  died  in  Leinster 
Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  on  the  18th  inst., 
in  his  ninety-second  year.  He  was  son 
of  Admiral  Isaac  Prescott,  by  Mary,  his 
wife,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Richard 
Walter,  and  entered  the  Royal  Navy  in 
1796.  From  that  year  to  1811  he  saw 
moch  active  service,  principally  in  the 
Heditezranean,  and  was  afterwards  em- 


ployed at  the  Channel  Islands  and  in  the 
n&y  of  Biscay.  In  1801  he  took  part  in 
the  landing  m  Egypt,  and  in  1805  (as 
Lieutenant  of  the  "Eolus")was  in  Sir 
Richard  Strachan's  action  with  the  ships 
that  escaped  from  Trafalgar.  From  1821 
to  1825  he  served  in  South  America,  and 
was  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief 
of  Newfoundland  from  1834  to  1841. 
For  a  few  months,  in  1847i  he  held  office 
as  a  Junior  Lord  of  tlie  Admiralty ;  and 
was  appointed,  from  1847  to  1852,  Ad- 
miral Superintendent  of  Portsmouth 
Dockyard.  He  became  an  admiral  in 
1860,  and  the  same  year  obtained  his 
service  pension.  Admiral  Prescott  was 
nominated  K.C.B.  in  1856,  and  G.C.B.  in 
1869.  He  married,  in  1815,  Mary  Anne 
Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of  Vice-Ad- 
miral Philip  D'Auvergne. 


DR.  SEWELL. 

Dr.  William  Sewell,  Senior  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  University, 
died  at  Leckford  Hall,  near  Manchester, 
on  November  14.  Dr.  Sewell,  who  was 
brother  of  the  present  Vice- Chancellor, 
graduated  "  first  class  "  in  classics  in 
1827,  when  a  postmaster  of  Merton  Col- 
lege, from  whence  he  was  elected  to  a 
fellowship  at  Exeter.  The  deceased  gen- 
tleman, in  addition  to  the  highest  honour 
in  the  schools,  obtained  successively  the 
prizes  for  the  English  essay  and  the  Latin 
essay.  He  afterwards  became  tutor  and 
sub-rector  of  his  college,  and  filled  the 
university  offices  of  public  examiner 
(1832)  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy (from  1836  to  1841).  He  was 
Whitehall  preacher  in  1850,  and  in  1852 
was  appointed  warden  of  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege, Riadley,  which  he  held  until  1860. 
Dr.  Sewell  was  a  scholar  of  the  highest 
atbiinments,  and  was  the  author  of  many 
religious  and  classioil  works.  He  had 
been  ill  for  some  time,  and  his  death  was 
not  unexpected. 


DR.  EDWARD  SMITH. 

Dr.  Edward  Smith,  F.R.S.,  assistant 
medical  officer  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  who  died  on  the  16th  inst.,  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  of  Surgeons.  He  was  a  man 
of  rare  mental  powers,  combined  with 
indefatigable  industry.  The  mere  list  of 
his  published  works  would  occupy  a  con- 
siderable space,  while  it  would  show  at 
the  same  time  the  varied  character  and 
the  depth  of  his  researches  in  various 
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branches  of  medical  science.  In  1849  he 
published  an  "Account  of  a  Journey 
Through  North-East  Texas.''  He  was 
also  the  author  of  works  on  '*  Health  and 
Disease  as  Influenced  by  Daily  and  other 
Changes  in  the  Human  System,"  and  on 
"  Consumption,"  and  of  numerous  papers 
in  medicHl  and  scientific  journals  on  pul- 
sation and  respiration,  phthisis,  prison 
diet,  the  action  of  alcohol,  food,  &c.  In 
1862  and  1863  he  reported  to  the  Privy 
Council  on  the  dietary  of  Lancashire  ope- 
ratives and  other  low-fed  populations, 
and  contributed  a  volume  on  food  to  the 
International  Science  Series.  His  most 
recent  works  are  a  "Manual  for  Medical 
Oflacers  of  Health  "  and  a  "  Handbook  for 
Inspectors  of  Nuisances."  Dr.  Smith  was 
formerly  for  some  years  assistant-physi- 
cian to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  at 
Brompton.  He  was  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Natural  History  Society 
of  Montreal  and  of  the  Acad^mie  des 
Sciences  et  Lettres  de  Montpellier. 


GENERAL  SIR  J.  M,  F.  SMITH. 

General  Sir  John  Mark  Frederick 
Smith,  K.H.,  F.R.S.,  was  the  son  of  the 
late  Major-General  Sir  J.  F.  S.  Smith, 
and  grand  nephew  of  Field  Marshal 
Baron  von  ^Ikreuth,  formerly  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Prussian  army. 
He  enteretl  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers 
as  second  lieutenant  in  1805,  served  in 
1 809  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Ischia 
and  the  capture  of  that  island  and  Pro- 
cidjv,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  In  1810  he 
took  pnrt  in  action  before  the  investment 
of  the  fortress  of  Santa  Maura  as  Deputy- 
AssiHtaut-Quartermaster-General,  and  at 
the  siege  and  capture  of  the  fortress  as 
an  officer  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  He 
was  for  some  years  Inspector-General  of 
Railways,  and  a  Gentleman  Usher  of  the 
Privy  Chamber.  In  1861  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Royal 
Kngineers  at  Portsmouth,  and  at  Alder- 
shot  camp  in  1855.  He  was  author  of  a 
trauHlation  of  Marshal  Marmont's  work 
•'  On  the  Turkish  Empire,  "with  Military 
and  Political  Notes."  Sir  John,  who  was 
in  politics  a  Conservative,  was  M.P.  for 
Chatham  in  1852-3,  and  again  in  1857- 
65.  He  died  on  the  20th  inst.  in  his 
fcighty-f^econd  year, 


SIR  ALEXANDER  SPEARMAN, 
BART. 

The  public  has  lost  a  valuable  ser- 
vant by  the  death,  at  the  a^e  of  eighty- 
one,  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Alexander 


Young  Spearman,  of  Spring  Hill,  Han- 
well,  Middlesex,  many  years  Assistant- 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  under  the 
Administration  of  Lord  Melbourne.  Sir 
Alexander  was  bom  in  1793,  the  son  of 
Major  Alexander  Young  Spearman,  R.A. 
He  held  the  appointment  of  Assistant- 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  from  1836  to 
1840.  He  was  also  a  magistrate  for 
Middlesex,  and  for  many  years  Con- 
troller-General of  the  National  Debt  He 
was  created  a  baronet  b^  the  Whig 
6U>veniment  before  their  retirement  from 
office  in  1840,  and  was  sworn  a  member 
of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council  in  1869. 
Sir  Alexander  Spearman,  who  was  de- 
scended from  an  old  and  respectable 
£imily,  long  connected  by  the  ties  of  pro- 
perty with  the  county  of  Durham,  married 
Miss  Jane  Campbell,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Duncan  Campbell,  of  Inverawe,  Argyll- 
shire, by  whom  he  had  four  daughters 
and  four  sons. 


December. 


MR.  WILLUM  URQUHART 
ARBUTHNOT. 

This  gentleman,  who  had  been  for 
many  years  a  member  of  Her  Miy'esty's 
India  Council,  and  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  died  at  his  residence 
in  Eaton  Place  on  Dec.  11.  He  was  the 
fifth  son  of  Sir  William  Arbuthnot,  Bart., 
formerly  Lord  Provost  of  Edinbaigh,and 
was  born  in  1807.  Educated  at  the 
Edinburgh  High  School,  and  aiterwaids 
at  the  Haileybury  East  India  College, 
which  he  left  with  distinguished  honourr, 
Mr.  Arbuthnot  entered  uie  Madras  Civil 
Service  in  1826.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  various  responsible  posts  in 
that  Presidency  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  and  having  resigned  the  service  in 
1846,  when  collector  and  magistrate,  and 
agent  to  the  Governor  at  Vizagapatam, 
joined  the  well  known  firm  of  Messn. 
Arbuthnot  and  Co.  in  Madras.  He  finally 
returned  to  England  in  1858,  and  on 
September  1  in  that  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed member  of  the  Indian  Council 
More  than  once  Mr.  Arbuthnot  was  of- 
fered the  appointment  of  Finance  Minister 
for  India,  but  declined  on  both  occasions, 
partly  on  the  score  of  age  and  risk  of 
health,  and  partly  from  the  conviction 
that  his  services  were  of  greater  value  at 
his  post  at  the  India  Office.  He  was 
married  in  1834  to  Elisa,  daughter  of 
Gen.  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  KC.B. 
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MR.  AUSTIN,  Q.C. 


Oharlee  Austin,  Esq.,  0,0.,  M.A.,  of 
Bfrnndeeton  Hall,  Suffolk,  J.P.,  chairman 
of  quarter  sessions  for  the  east  division 
of  that  county,  and  a  Bencher  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  died  on  the  2l8t  inst.  at 
his  seat  near  Wickham  Market,  aged 
seren^-fiTo.  This  distinguished  lawyer, 
long  the  leader  of  theParUamentary  Bar, 
"wtm  son  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Austin,  of  Ips- 
wich. After  receiying  his  early  education 
at  Buy  St  Edmunds,  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  there  graduated  in  1824 ;  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  1827,  and  became  a 
Queen's  Counsel  in  1841.  He  married, 
in  1866,  Harriet  Jane,  daughter  of  the 
late  Captain  Ralph  Mitford  Preston 
Ingilby. 


MR.  B.  B.  CABBELL. 

Bei^'amin  Bond  Cabbell,  Esq.,  of 
Cromer  HaU,  Norfolk,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  barrister  and  bencher, 
J.P.  and  D.L.  for  Middlesex  and  Norfolk, 
MJ>.  for  St.  Albans  1846  to  1847,  and  for 
Boston  1847  to  1857,  died  on  the  9th 
inst.,  in  his  ninety-fourth  year.  This 
gentleman,  whose  long-continued  and 
munificent  subscriptions  to  public  charities 
are  well  known,  was  educated  at  West- 
minster and  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  was 
called  to  the  Bar  by  the  Middle  Temple 
in  1816,  and  served  as  High  Sheriff  for 
Norfolk  in  1854.  Orphan  asylums  and 
other  institutions  for  the  young  were  the 
especial  objects  of  his  benevolence ;  he 
was  also  one  of  the  earliest  contributors 
to  the  Royal  Literary  Fund,  of  which  ho 
was  Vice-President  from  the  year  1829, 
and  served  the  office  of  steward  on  twenty- 
eight  occasions. 


SIR  GEORGE  CHOLMLEY,  BART. 

Sir  George  Cholmley,  seventh  Baro- 
net, of  Boynton,  in  the  county  of  York, 
J.P.  and  D.L.,  M.P.  for  the  West  Riding 
1831  to  1841,  and  for  Preston  1841  to 
1847t  died  on  the  24th  inst.,  at  Newton 
Hall,  his  seat,  near  Bridlington.  He 
was  bom  Nov.  26,  1782,  the  son  of  Sir 
William  Strickland,  sixth  baronet,  by 
Henrietta,  his  wife,  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Nathaniel  Cholmley,  Esq.,  of 
Whitby  and  Howsham,  and  was  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  baronetical  family 
of  Strickland  of  Boynton.  He  succeeded 
to  the  title  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
January  8,  1834,  and  assumed  by  Royal 
licence,  M^rch  17,  1865,  the  surname  of 


Cholmley  instead  of  that  of  Strickland. 
With  the  name  Sir  George  inherited  the 
great  Cholmley  estate,  which,  added  to 
his  patrimony,  rendered  him  one  of  the 
chief  landed  proprietors  in  the  north  of 
England.  Ho  was  twice  married,  and 
left  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  late 
baronet  was  well  known  in  sporting 
circles  as  the  breeder  of  some  celebrated 
racehorses. 


COLONEL  G.  H.  GREY. 

Colonel  George  Henry  Grey,  Equerry 
to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  died  at  Sandringham  on  the  11th 
inst.  Ho  was  bom  March  21,  1835,  the 
only  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George 
Grey,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  formerly  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  by 
Anna  Sophia,  his  wife,  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Henry  Ryder, 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  Ho 
married,  November  20,  1860,  Harriet 
Jane,  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Charles  Pearson,  and  leaves  a  son,  Ed- 
ward, born  in  1862,  and  a  •  daughter. 
Colonel  Grey  joined  the  Rifle  Brigade  as 
second  lieutenant,  December  7,  1854,  and 
served  in  the  Crimea  from  June  10, 1855, 
to  the  end  of  the  war,  including  the  fall 
Sebastopol  and  the  attacks  on  the  Redan. 
Subsequently  he  was  actively  engaged 
during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  actions  at  Cawnpore  and  the 
capture  of  Lucknow.  He  had  medals  and 
clasps  for  both  campaigns.  He  retired 
from  the  army  in  1864,  being  then  a 
Captain  in  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the 
Northumberland  Militia  on  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 


COMMANDER  E.  HALL,  R.N. 

This  gallant  officer  died  at  Clifton  on 
December  14,  in  his  eighty-second  year. 
He  entered  the  navy  in  April  1806,  on 
board  the  "  Trusty,"  50,  Captain  Brain 
Hodgson,  and,  after  attending  the  expe- 
dition to  Copenhagen  and  participating 
in  several  skirmishes  ^vitli  the  batteries 
and  flotilla  on  the  French  coast,  was 
employed  under  Captain  George  Acklom 
in  making  surveys  of  diffijrent  forts  and 
harbours  in  the  Cattegat,  Baltic,  Soimd, 
Great  and  Little  Belt-,  &c.  In  1809  he 
was  present  at  the  capture  of  Anholt,  and 
in  1811  and  1812  had  command  of  a 
tender  off  the  ports  of  Pillau  and  Dantsic 
against  the  enemy's  privateers,  from 
whicli  .service  he  was  removed  for  the 
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express  purpose  of  surveying  the  river 
Dwina,  preparatory  to  the  employment  of 
English  and  Eussian  gunboats  at  the 
defence  of  Eiga,  where,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  flag-lieutenant,  he  officiated 
as  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  Thomas  Byam 
Martin.  In  the  winter  of  1812-13  he 
was  selected  from  the  squadron  then 
frozen  up  at  Carlskrona  to  be  the  bearer 
of  despatches  from  Mr.  Thornton,  the 
British  Minister  at  Stockholm,  to  Lord 
Cathcart,  who  was  at  the  time  at  the 
Imperial  headquarters  of  the  Russian 
army  in  Poland;  and,  after  continued 
danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  and  being  treated  as  a  spy,  ho 
succeeded  in  five  days  in  accomplishing 
his  mission.  He  afterwards  acted  as 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Wiirtembere 
at  the  siege  of  Dantsic.  He  was  promoted 
to  retired  commander  on  September  16, 
1867. 


LORD  KESTEVEN. 

The  Right  Hon.  John  Trollope,  Baron 
Kesteven,  of  Casewick,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  died  at  6  Cavendish  Square  on 
the  17th  inst.,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 
He  was  bom  in  1800,  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  John  Trollope,  sixth  baronet,  of  Case- 
wick ;  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  early  in 
life  joined  the  10th  Dragoons ;  but,  soon 
retiring,  he  devoted  himself  to  county 
pursuits,  became  a  J.P.  and  DX.  for 
Lincolnshire,  served  as  its  high  sheriff 
in  1825,  and  was  chairman  of  quarter 
sessions.  His  lordship,  being  then  Sir 
John  Trollope,  Bart,  (having  succeeded 
his  father  in  1820),  sat,  in  the  Conserva- 
tive interest,  for  South  Lincoln  from  1841 
to  1868 ;  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor  in 
1852 ;  and  the  same  year,  from  February 
to  December,  was  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board.  In  1868  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Kesteven. 
He  married  Julia  5laria,  eldest  daughter 
of  Sir  Robert  Sheffield,  Bart,  and  had 
three  sons  and  three  daughters. 


MR.  KIERNAN,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S. 

This  eminent  anatomist,  physiologist, 
and  surgeon  died  at  his  residence  in 
Manchester  Street  on  the  31st  inst.  Mr.. 
Kieman,  who  was  seventy-four  years  of 
age,  began  his  medical  studies  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  under  Mr.  Abcr- 
nethy,  and  on  their  completion  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
University  of  London,  Mr.  Kicrnan  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  was 


for  some  time  examiner  in  anatomy  and 
physiology.  He  was  elected  on  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  1850,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  was 
appointed  one  of  the  examiners  and  vice- 
presidents  of  the  college.  Mr.  Kieman 
was  best  known  for  his  discoveries  rela- 
tive to  the  structure  of  the  liver,  for 
which  he  was  awarded  the  Copley  medal 
of  the  Royal  Society. 


MR.  JOHN  MITCHELL. 

Few  names  connected  with  the  theatri- 
cal and  lyrical  world  of  London  will  be 
remembered  with  more  respect  than  that 
of  the  librarian  of  Old  Bond  Street,  who 
breathed  his  last  on  December  11.  He 
was  the  regular  manager  of  French  plajs 
at  the  St.  Jameses  Theatre  for  fifteen 
years,  when  the  very  best  artists  of  Parii 
appeared  in  succession,  and  when  the 
great  Mdlle.  Rachel,  fint  introduced  to 
the  British  public  by  Mr.  Lumley  at  Her 
Mf^jest/s  Theatre,  brought  several  sea- 
sons to  a  brilliant  cloee.  Before  his 
management  the  French  companies  in 
London  were  simply  migratory  and  withoot 
a  home.  Another  enterprise  of  Mr.  John 
Mitchell  was  of  a  kind  perfectly  miiqne. 
In  the  winter  of  1836  he  opened  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  for  the  performance  of 
comic  Italian  operas,  whicn  were  deemed 
of  too  light  a  character  to  msrit  the 
attention  of  the  larger  operatic  estaUish- 
ment.  To  the  theatre  tniiB  employed  he 
gave  the  title  "Opera  Bii£b,^  a  name 
which,  save  etymologically,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  its  final  equivalent.  *'  L'Eli- 
sire  d'Amore"  was  first  brought  oat  at  the 
Lyceum,  being  the  first  opera  bsft 
selected  by  Mr.  Mitchell. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MONTROSE. 

James  Graham,  fourth  Duke  and 
seventh  Marquis  of  Montroee,  died  on 
December  30  at  Cannes,  whither  ha  had 
gone,  accompanied  by  the  Duchees,  with 
a  view  of  recruiting  hia  impaired  health. 
He  was  bom  in  1799,  and  married  the 
Hon.  Caroline  Agnes  Bere^ofd,  third 
daughter  of  John,  second  Lord  Dedei, 
by  whom  he  leaves  an  only  son,  DoaffM 
Beresford,  Marquis  of  Buchanan,  ban 
1 852,  an  officer  in  the  Household  Brigade, 
and  two  daughters.  The  late  Duke  BD^ 
ceeded  to  the  family  honours  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1886,  and  it  is  a  remail:* 
able  coincidence  that  he  died  on  the  an- 
niversary of  his  father's  death.  He  mt 
educated  at  Trinity  C<^lege,  Ouobridgif 


tien  ha  gndnated  "MLA,  in  1819.  As 
aiqiuB  of  Gmham  he  repreMnted  Cam- 
idge  in  the  two  Parliaments  preceding 
A  Kelbrm  Bill,  having  for  his  colleague 
;e  late  Sir  Frederick  Trench,  and  was, 
.  the  time,  a  commissioner  of  the  India 
oud ;  he  had  been  a  Privy  Gooncillor 
nee  1821.  The  late  Duke  was  Lord 
jtnmd  of  the  Qneen's  Honsehold  during 
M  late  Lord  Derby's  first  Administration 
}  to  Febmaiy  1852,  and  on  Lord  Derby 
^ain  taking  office  in  1858,  he  filled  the 
fice  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancas- 
r ;  and  from  July  1 866  to  December  1 868, 
tB  Bostmaster-Qeneral.  He  was  elected 
bancellor  of  the  University  of  Glasgow 

1887,  and  had  been  Hon.  Colonel  of  the 
ixling,  Dumbarton,  Clackmannan,  and 
inxoss  Militia  since  1827.    He  was  also 

xmyoir-gencral  of  the  Royal  Archers, 
le  Queen's  body  guard  in  Scotland. 


ARCHDEACON  ORMEROD. 

The  Yen.  Thomas  John^n  Ormerod, 
19  Archdeacon  of  Suffolk,  died  on  De- 
tmber  2,  at  Sedbury  Park,  his  residence 
Bar  Chepstow.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
iBtinguished  father,  Mr.  George  Ormo- 
id,  D.CJi.,  &c.,  of  Sedbury  Park,  the 
«Il-known  historian  of  Cheshire.  Bom 
I  1809,  he  was  educated  at  Brasenose 
dllege,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  with 
igh  honours  in  1829.  He  wan  ordained 
J  Dr.  Bagot,  then  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
aring  been  elected  a  fellow  of  his  col- 
ige,  and  was  successively  appointed 
tzamining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
rorwich.  Select  Preacher  before  the  Uni- 
ersity  of  Oxford,  Rector  of  Redenhall 
ith  Harleston,  Norfolk,  and  finally,  in 
846,  Archdeacon  of  Suffolk.  This  hitter 
06t  he  resigned  in  1868.  Archdeacon 
hrmerod  was  the  author  of  several  archi- 
iaconal  charges,  and  also  of  the  articles 
Q  the  German  Reformation  in  the  "  En- 
fdopaedia  Metropolitan  a  "  and  "Bible 
dictionary.''  The  Archdeacon,  who  was 
magistrate  for  Norfolk,  married  in  1838 
[ana  Susan,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Inte 
IT  Joseph  Bailey,  of  Glanusk  Park, 
Srecon,  many  years  M.P.  for  the  city  of 
Worcester,  by  whom  he  left  a  family. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  OSSORY. 

The  Right  Rev,  James  Thomas 
TBrien,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  Ferns 
nd  Leighlin,  who  died  at  49  Thurloe 
qnare,  London,  on  December  12,  was 
hie  senior  member  of  the  Irish  Epis- 
opal   Bench.      He    was   born   in    Ire- 
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land  in  1792,  and  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  gained 
the  gold  medal  in  1815,  and  became  a 
fellow  of  his  college.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  Divinity  Lecturer  on  Arch- 
bishop King's  Foundation.  After  hold- 
ing the  livings  of  Clondehorky  and  Arboe, 
Dr.  O'Brien  was,  in  1841,  nominated  to 
the  deanery  of  Cork,  and  in  1842  he  was 
offered  the  bishopric  of  the  united  dio- 
ceses of  Ossory,  Ferns,  and  Leighlin,  to 
which  ho  was  consecrated  in  the  college 
chapel.  Dr.  O'Brien  married,  in  1836, 
the  second  daughter  of  the  late  Right 
Hon.  Edward  Pennefathcr,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Queen's  Bench  in  Ireland,  by 
whom  he  had  a  numerous  family. 


MR.  WATTS  PHILLIPS. 

The  death  of  this  gentleman,  which 
took  place  on  December  2,  leaves  a  gap 
in  the  list  of  our  modem  dramatists.  He 
did  not  write  very  often,  and  his  perma- 
nent successes  were  not  very  numerous ; 
but  the  production  of  a  new  piece  from 
his  pen  might  always  be  regarded  as  an 
event  of  the  day,  for  every  scene  that  he 
wrote  was  the  result  of  thought,  and  he 
never  could  bo  accused  of  frivolity.  His 
first  piece,  "Joseph  Chavigny,'*  was 
brought  out  at  the  old  Adelphi  Theatre, 
and  was  remarkable  in  a  high  degree  for 
the  cynicism  which  prevailed,  more  or  lees, 
through  all  his  writings.  Although  he 
was  much  indebted  to  the  French,  he  was 
in  the  main  an  original  writer ;  his 
vigorous  dialogue  was  entirely  his  own, 
and  he  could  devise  situations  of  singular 
force.  His  last  piece  was  "Amos  Clarke," 
brought  out  with  deserved  success  at  the 
Queen's,  but  his  two  leading  works  are 
the  "  Dead  Heart,"  which,  produced,  and 
revived,  and  re\'ived  again  at  the  Adelphi, 
is  associated  with  one  of  Mr.  B.  Webster's 
most  remarkable  impersonations,  and 
"Lost  in  London,"  which  has  been  played 
this  year  at  the  Princess's.  He  was  born 
in  1829,  and,  originally  intending  to  be- 
come an  artist,  he  studied  under  Mr. 
George  Cruikshank.  Two  books  of 
ou^-caricatures,  one  representing  the 
humours  of  an  election,  the  other  entitled 
the  "  Whisky  Fiend,"  and  pointing  a  tee* 
total  moral,  remain  as  the  result  of  his 
early  studies,  and  his  letters  to  his  friends 
wore  often  adorned  with  pen-and'ink 
sketches  of  extraordinary  humour. 


LORD  ROMILLY. 

The  Right  Hon.  John,  Baron  Romilly, 
of  Larry,  in  the  county  of  Ghimorgan, 
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who  died,  on  th6  2Sid  iiiit.,in  his  serentj- 
third  year,  was  second  son  of  Sir  Samnel 
Bomillj,  the  great  joriaoonsolt,  states- 
man, and  philanthropist,  and  belonged  to 
a  French  Protestant  family,  one  of  the 
few  foreign  houses  to  be  found  in  oar 
peerage.  Haring  graduated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  he  wrji  called  to  the 
Bar  at  Ora/s  Inn  in  1827,  and  soon  ac- 

Quired  practice  and  reputation  as  a  lawyer, 
n  1848  he  was  made  Solicitor-Oeneral, 
and  knighted ;  in  1 850,  Attorney-Gc'neral ; 
and  in  1851,  Master  of  the  Rolls.  In 
1866  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  na 
Baron  Romilly.  At  an  early  period  of 
life  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as 
member  for  Bridport  in  the  first  reformed 
Parliament,  and  subsequently,  from  1847 
to  1852,  sat  for  Deronport.  He  was 
sworn  of  the  PriTT  Council  in  1851,  and 
was  a  bencher  of  Gray's  Inn.  Haring 
retired  from  the  Bench,  Lord  Romilly 
acted  recently  as  arbitrator  in  the  affiiirs 
of  the  European  Assurance  Company. 
He  married  Caroline  Otter,  daughter  of 
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the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  William. 

THE  REV.  JOHN  MOULTRIE. 

Before  closing  our  obituary  for  the 
year,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  on  De- 
cember 26,  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four,  the  Rer.  John  Moultrie,  who  ha<l 
been  rector  of  Rugbr  iSor  upwards  of  forty 
years,  and  was  well  known  at  one  time  a« 
the  author  of  some  admired  poems.  "  My 
Brother^s  Qrave  "  was  that  bT  which  hit 
reputation  was  made  in  eany  life.  Ho 
belonged  to  the  young  Eton  coterie  of 
which  Winthrop  Praed  was  ooe  of  the 
most  gifted  members.  With  Derwent 
Coleri^e  he  maintained  a  life-loog  inti- 
macy. In  the  days  when  Dr.  Arnold 
ruled  Rugby  School,  the  rsctor  was  a 
conspicuous  personage,  and  his  poems 
relnting  to  Rugby  interests  and  characters 
gave  him  a  local  celebrity,  though  they 
hardly  added  to  the  literary  estimate  he 
had  acquired  by  his  earlier  eflbrts. 


REMARKABLE    TRIALS. 


I. 

THE   TICHBOENE  TEIAL. 

RssiTinKG  the  summary  of  this  protracted  case^  the  trial  of  Thomas  Castro^ 
idias  Arthur  Orton^  the  claimant  of  the  Tichbome  estates  and  title,  for  perjury 
committed  by  him  in  the  action  of  ejectment  he  brought  to  obtain  that 
property^  we  find  that  we  left  Dr.  Kenealy,  Q.C.,  on  the  last  day  of  1878, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  defendant.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  court  Dr. 
Kenealy  commented  on  the  military  evidence  adduced  for  the  prosecution, 
contending  that  the  officers  who  had  given  evidence  against  the  defendant  had 
from  the  first  been  prejudiced  against  him.  The  learned  counsel  had  pn  amus- 
ing controversy  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  the  jury,  arising  out  of  the 
contention  on  his  part  that,  inasmuch  as  it  had  not  been  proved  that  there 
were  lights  in  the  room  when  Eoger  was  bled  at  Canterbury,  the  operation 
might  have  been  performed  in  the  dark.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  having  re- 
marked that  no  man  of  common-sense  would  have  attempted  the  operation 
without  light,  Dr.  Kenealy  said  that  **  common-sense  did  not  always  prevail.'' 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice's  pointed  rejoinder,  '^  No,  I  see  that,"  the  learned 
counsel  said  he  would  take  no  notice  of,  but  would  **  leave  to  history."  The 
Tichbome  photographs  and  daguerreotypes  were  all  inspected  with  regard  to 
Dr.  Kenealy's  assertion  that  they  showed  a  pendent  ear.  But  on  this  point,  as 
a  juryman  observed,  there  were  twelve  to  one  against  the  Doctor,  and  he 
vowed  never  to  mention  the  photographs  again. 

Next  the  family  evidence  passed  under  review,  and  the  learned  counsel's 
remarks  embraced  a  large  number  of  minute  details  referring  to  the  mental 
and  physical  characteristics  of  the  real  Eoger  Tichbome,  and  the  points  of 
resemblance  which  he  claimed  to  be  discoverable  in  the  plaintiff.  The  lock  of 
Roger's  hair  which  had  been  produced  by  Lady  Radclifie  was  handed  to  the 
jury.  The  lock  of  hair  from  Melipilla,  of  which  so  much  was  heard  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  trial,  was  also  submitted  to  the  jury's  inspection.  In 
support  of  his  assertion  that  the  two  young  Bonapartes — Napoleon  and  Joseph 
— ^had  forgotten  their  native  tongue,  Dr.  Kenealy  cited  an  extract  from  the 
"  Boys'  Joumal."  He  could  not  supply  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  with  the  name 
of  the  writer ;  but  his  Lordship  gave  him  references  to  better  known  authori- 
ties, who  represented  Napoleon  at  St  Helena  to  have  conversed  in  Italian  with 
his  doctor  and  attendants.  Continuing  his  analysis  of  the  evidence  respecting 
Eoger  Tichbome's  manners  and  habits,  and,  comparing  them  with  those  of  the 
defendant,  Dr.  Kenealy  contended  that  this  part  of  the  case  was  entirely  in  his 
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client's  farour.  He  then  returned  to  the  tattoo  marlu,  Alleging  as  hia  reaaon 
that  Pome  of  the  jury  seemed  still  to  entertain  a  douht  on  the  snbjeet,  and  said 
that  the  inrentors  of  these  marks  were  Mr.  Bowker,  Mr.  Sejmonr,  and  Lord 
Bellew.  When  he  began  to  expatiate  on  the  incredibility  of  Roger*8  mother 
never  having  heard  of  "  that  swelling  and  sloughing  sore  **  which  would  retolt 
from  a  tattoo^  a  matteivof-fact  juryman  told  him  he  had  not  found  tattooing  a 
painful  operation.    From  this  Dr.  Kenealy  passed  on  to  a  vindication  of  Bogle. 

The  analysis  of  the  Tichbome  witnesses  occupied  one  whole  day.  Dr. 
Kenealy  said  that  no  fewer  than  thirty-five  "independent"  witneatee,  who 
knew  Roger  at  Tichbome  before  he  finally  left  England,  were  called  for  the 
defence,  and  distinctly  identified  the  defendant  as  the  tame  person.  The 
Crown  had  only  called  one  independent  witneas,  old  John  Etheridge,  who 
said  the  defendant  was  not  Roger.  With  reference  to  the  alleged  reaemblance 
of  the  defendant  to  Sir  Henry  Tichbome,  Sir  James  Tichbome,  Sir  Edward 
Doughty,  and  Lady  Tichbome,  he  said,  as  there  was  overwhelming  evidence 
on  that  subject,  and  as  the  Crown  had  put  forward  no  rebutting  teatimoDy, 
which  it  was  perfectly  competent  for  them  to  have  done,  it  most  be  taken  that 
such  resemblance  was  completely  and  conclusively  proved.  TIm  leaned 
counsel  said  that  he  attached  great  weight  to  the  testimooy  of  Mlas  Endue, 
who,  having  resided  with  the  defendant  and  his  family  for  nine  bioqUm,  taid 
he  was  the  same  young  man  whom  she  knew  as  Roger  Tichbome.  TImb  fol- 
lowed the  analysis  of  the  evidence  of  the  other  Hampahire  witneaaaa  who  bad 
identified  the  defendant  with  Roger  Tichbome,  and  Dr.  Kenealy  waa  pfoeaed- 
ing  to  the  South  American  witnesses,  when  he  was  reminded  by  tlie  Court  of 
the  limit  fixed  for  his  speech  before  Christmas.  He  pleaded  urgently  for  ttme 
to  "  go  through  his  Carabine  era,'*  but  the  Lord  Chief  Juatice  anawered  tlial  be 
hardly  required  to  individualise  them — he  might  class  them  togathef.  Undar 
this  pressure,  he  hurried  through  his  South  American  witneasee,  dwelling  oaly 
for  a  few  minutes  on  **  Captain  Brown,**  and  devoting  as  much  of  thai  brief  paiiod 
to  the  rival  Captain  Oates,  whose  Admiralty  appointment  he  regarda  aa  ftooi 
of  the  partiality  of  the  Cabinet  for  the  prosecution.  He  waa  rebaked  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Ju.stiro  for  insinuating  that  Mr.  Chichester  Forteacae  had  tewavdad 
Captain  Oates  with  a  valuable  ofiice  in  consideration  of  hia  evidenoa  for  tka 
prosecution.  He  contended  that  *^  Captain  Brown,**  although  gtdlty  of  fokiiy- 
ing  a  certificate,  was  neverthele?«  a  truthful  witness. 

Reviewing  next  the  Carabineer  evidence  for  the  deiencai  Dr.  Kaoaaly 
steadily  pursued  his  way  through  the  old  points — the  twitehy  tka  pamliar 
walk,  the  loose  skin,  the  good  forehead,  the  dark  heavy  eyebroway  tba  broad 
ahoulders,  and  endless  other  peculiarities.  He  also  called  attentioii  to  tka 
number  of  those  witnesses  who  had  declared  that  they  could  traea  tka  old 
French  accent  even  in  the  present  voice  of  the  defendant,  tbongli  tkat  had 
been  described  on  the  other  side  as  *^  vulgar  Cockney  English.** 

The  next  point  dwelt  upon  was  the  evidence  relating  to  the  aealad  packet 
left  by  Roger  Tichbome  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Qosford  before  his  departure  ftom 
this  country  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  The  sealed  packet  episode.  Dr. 
Kenealy  observed,  was  a  matter  which  bad  excited  a  great  deal  of  ill-foeling 
amongst  a  considerable  number  of  penons  against  the  defendant;  and  tba 
difliculties  of  his  task  were  proportionately  increased.  There  ware,  bowerer, 
two  sides  to  the  picture.  Lady  Raddiffe  had  children  with  whom  wa  all 
aympathi«e ;  so  had  the  defendant.  Hence  their  positions  ware  in  aona  le- 
ipect  equal.    He  would  have  pnsferred  to  see  the  matter  oinsttad,bat  tha  Lord 
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Chief  Justice  pointed  out  that  the  story  had  been  made  a  crucial  test  in  the 
preTioos  trial  and  throughout  the  case ;  that  it  was  strictly  pertinent  to  the 
main  iflsue  involved;  and  that,  in  common  justice  to  the  lady  attacked,  it  was 
most  properly  included  in  the  indictment.  After  going  through  the  evidencci 
oral  and  documentary,  on  this  point,  Dr.  Kenealy  came  to  the  defendant's  own 
account  of  it  under  cross-examination,  and  dwelling  upon  his  evasive  answers 
and  professed  ignorance,  he  said :  **  It  may  be  retorted  upon  me  that  I  put  my 
client  before  you  as  an  evasive,  equivocating  man.  But  I  cannot  help  that. 
Though  defending  my  client  on  an  indictment  for  perjury,  I  never  have  put 
him  before  the  jury  as  a  model  of  veracity.  ...  On  the  contrary,"  he  con- 
tinued, ''I  have  put  him  before  you  as  Roger  Tichbome,  a  very  bod  and  cor- 
rupted man,  who  had  been  badly  brought  up,  and  educated  in  utter  disregard 
of  the  truth.'' 

Before  opening  his  peroration  the  Doctor  made  a  frank  confesdon  about 
'^  that  scandalous  witness  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  call."  The  theory  that 
Luie  had  been  got  up  by  the  defence  he  spurned  as  the  action  of  Bedlamites. 
He  declared  that  his  client  had  been  prosecuted  with  a  virulence  vdthout 
example,  which  he  hoped  never  to  see  rivalled  in  this  country.  He  trusted 
that  he  should  never  live  to  see  again  every  rule  of  law  and  practice  pressed  as 
it  had  been  in  every  possible  way  against  the  defendant  The  prosecution  had 
no  sympathy  or  feeling  for  him,  and  they  did  not  care,  in  some  instances, 
whether  they  strained  the  rules  of  law  and  evidence  against  him  stronger  than 
these  ought  to  have  been.  No  one,  in  his  opinion,  could  seriously  ask  the  jury 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  defendant  had  perjured  himself  when  they 
considered  the  evidence  that  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Biddulph,  Colonel  Norbury, 
Miss  Braine,  Lady  Tichbome,  and  others,  that  his  client  was  Boger  Tichbome. 
After  a  rhetorical  appeal  to  the  jury's  reverence  for  truth  and  justice,  he  adjured 
them,  in  the  name  of  the  spirit  of  the  departed  Lady  Tichbome,  never  to  lose 
sight  of  her  in  their  investigation  of  the  case,  and  in  the  name  of  justice,  he 
demanded  an  acquittal  for  Boger  Tichbome.  A  burst  of  cheers,  which  was 
immediately  suppressed,  followed  the  conclusion  of  the  leamed  counsel's  speech, 
which  had  lasted  twenty-three  days.  The  defendant  rose  and  said,  "  Doctor,  I 
tender  you  my  very  sincere  thanks  for  the  very  able  manner  in  which  you  have 
defended  me ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  clear  off  some  of  the  600 
guineas  I  am  indebted  to  you." 

On  the  following  day,  January  15,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Q.C.,  the  counsel  for  the 
Crown,  began  to  address  the  jury  upon  the  whole  case.  He  strongly  animad- 
verted upon  the  manner  in  which  the  defendant's  case  had  been  conducted. 
"  The  defendant,"  he  said  **  through  his  counsel,  in  order  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  perils  by  which  he  was  encompassed,  has  not  hesitated  to  charge  the 
Government  of  this  country,  and  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown,  with  a 
scandalous  and  a  shameless  abuse  of  the  influence  and  the  power  which  they 
possess,  vnth  wantonly  and  wickedly  lending  their  aid  and  the  public  purse  to 
a  prosecution  which,  upon  his  own  daring  assertion  alone,  he  has  denounced  as  one 
instituted  to  serve  the  ends  of  a  private  family  in  order  to  rob  him  of  his 
inheritance,  and  that  they  have  done  it  without  regard  to  or  deference  to  the 
interests  of  justice,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing,  by  his  condemnation,  one  they 
know  to  be  innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him.  He  has  not  hesitated, 
unblushingly  and  audaciously,  to  charge  that  the  prosecution  had  been  sup- 
ported by  wholesale  bribery,  forgery,  perjury,  and  conspiracy  induced  by  the 
grossest  and  most  corrupt  agencies ;  and  in  lus  sweeping  and  baseless  charges 
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be  iias  accused  as  perjurers  and  as  coospiraton  honooimble  m^  and  women  and 
venerable  and  reverend  gentlemen,  who  can  by  law  bare  no  other  protectioo 
against  tbese  foul  insults  except  sucb  protection  as  your  yerdict  can  afford  tbem.** 
He  begged  the  jury,  however,  not  to  be  prejudiced  against  the  defendant  by  the 
course  his  counsel  had  adopted,  but  to  let  their  verdict  be  guided  entirely  hj  the 
evidence. 

The  learned  counsel  then  proceeded  to  review  the  known  events  of  the  tme 
Roger  Tichbome's  early  life,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  departure  from  Eng- 
land and  subsequent  disappearance.     He  gave  a  short  aoconnt  of  the  coarse 
adopted  by  Lady  Tichbome  after  the  death  of  Sir  Jamee  to  ascertain  whether 
her  son  Roger  was  alive,  and  how  afterwards,  in  the  autumn  of  1865,  the 
defendant,  who  was  then  foUowing  the  occupation  of  a  butcher  at  Wagga- 
Wagga,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Thomas  Castro,  was  boldly  put  forward  as 
the  man  who  was  sought  for.    The  communications  he  then  had  with  Mr. 
Gibbes,  the  attorney,  his  fraudulent  will  pretending  to  deal  with  the  Itdiborne 
property,  and  all  the  steps  which  were  afterwards  taken  to  set  op  thia  cUim, 
were  narrowly  examined  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  who  exposed  thenumeronsblandeit, 
omissions,  and  marks  of  ignorance  in  the  defendant's  sayings,  writinga,  and 
doings,  to  prove  that  he  could  not  really  be  the  Hampshire  baronet^  eon  and 
heir.     The  learned  counsel  pointed  out  that  there  were  four  penona— Ouilloyle, 
the  gardener.  Bogle,  the  valet,  and  Bogle^s  two  sons,  Andrew  and  John — ^firom 
whom  the  defendant  might  probably  have  learnt  such  particulars  of  the  Tich- 
bome family  and  of  Roger  Tichbome*8  life  as  he  was  enabled  at  length  to 
relate.     Mr.  Hawkins  proceeded  to  argue  from  a  long  chain  of  proofii  thai  the 
defendant  was  Arthur  Orton,  the  butcher*s  son,  of  Wapping.     Tlie  evidence  of 
the  Wapping  witnesses  called  by  the  defendant  was  severely  critidaed,  and  much 
stress  was  laid  on  the  non-appearance  of  Orton's  sisters,  who  ooght  to  hnre 
declared  that  the  defendant  was  not  their  brother.     The  defendant  was  cnDed 
upon,  if  he  were  not  himeelf  Arthur  Orton,  to  show  what  had  bec<nne  of  that 
person,  whom  he  said  he  knew,  and  to  prove  where  he  was  now  living,  or  dse 
that  he  was  dead.     Mr.  Hawkins  proceeded  next  day  to  comment  on  the 
defendant's  conduct  on  arriving  in  England,  his  suspicious  enquiries  and  pfjing 
at  Alresford,   where  Baigent  was   hanging  about;  his  interviews  with  Mr. 
Gosford  when  that  gentleman  forced  himself  upon  him,  and  the  curious  cifcirai« 
stances  of  his  visit  to  Paris  and  ^r»i  interview  with  the  Dowager,  when  thai 
lady  found  him  lying  on  the  bed  in  the  dark  room. 

At  this  stage  of  the  speech  for  the  Crown,  at  the  opening  of  the  coort  oo 
January  21.  the  l^ord  Chief  Justice  called  the  attention  of  the  court  to  a  letter 
which  appeared  in  the  **  Daily  News  *'  and  other  newspapers,  purporting  to  be 
from  Mr.  Whalley,  the  member  for  Peterborough,  in  which  the  writer  said : — 
**  As  the  statements  of  Detective  Clark  of  what  Jean  Luie  has  told  him — though 
denied,  as  it  seems,  by  Luie  himself— may  materially  prejudice  the  trial,  I  con- 
sider that  1  am  called  upon  to  state  that  nothing  that  has  occurred  in  relation 
to  this  man  affect!)  my  belief  that  hi§  evidence  as  to  the  'Osprey  '  is  substan* 
tislly  true.''  Thif«,  and  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hendriks,  the  former  solicitor  of  thf» 
defendant,  commenting  upon  the  evidence  of  Luie,  his  Lordship  considere^i  to 
amount  to  a  gross  contempt  of  court,  and  it  was  accordingly  ordered  that  Mr 
Whalley  should  attend  in  court  to  answer  the  charge. 

Mr.  Hawkins  then  proceeded  with  his  review  of  the  defendant's  conduct  in 
Kn^'land.  and  next  turned  to  the  evidence  of  the  old  servants  and  other  llch- 
b(>me  witnesses.     Mif^s  Rraine  he  characterised  as  a  "cold-blooded  and  crafty 
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^pvnoa,"  and  could  not  find  language  strong  enough  for  his  denunciation  of  her 
oondaei  Next  followed  the  Carabineer  witnesses,  the  weakness  of  whose 
erndence  in  the  claimant's  favour  was  well  pointed  out. 

At  thiB  stage  the  learned  counseFs  speech  was  again  interrupted  (January 
33)  by  the  appearance  in  court  of  Mr.  Whalley,  M.P.,  to  answer  to  the  charge 
of  ccmtempt  of  court  in  writing  and  publishing  the  letter  before  mentioned. 
Mr.  Whalley's  counsel^  Mr.  Morgan  Lloyd,  Q.C.,  was  instructed  to  offer  the 
fullest  apology,  and  an  affidavit  was  put  in  stating  that  Mr.  Whalley  had  only 
giyen  the  letter  for  publication  to  the  editor  of  the  '^  Peterborough  Times,"  who, 
on  his  own  authority,  had  sent  slips  to  the  London  papers.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man protested  that  his  sole  object  was  to  vindicate  himself  with  his  constituents. 
After  Mr.  Lloyd's  address,  which  was  frequently  interrupted  by  ejaculations  of 
diaaent  on  the  part  of  his  client,  the  court  sentenced  Mr.  Whalley  to  pay  a  fine 
of  250/.,  and  be  imprisoned  until  the  amount  was  paid.  Immediately  afterwards 
the  penalty  of  imprisonment  was  withdrawn,  "  in  consideration  of  Mr.  Whalley's 
position ;  "  but  Mr.  Whalley  having  declared  his  intention  to  decline  payment, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  intimated  that  the  imprisonment  clause  would  remain  in 
force.  After  the  hon.  gentleman  had  been  refused  leave  to  make  a  supplementary 
speech,  he  withdrew  in  company  of  the  tipstaff  of  the  court.  During  the  day  the 
fine  was  paid  for  him  by  his  sister,  and  Mr.  Whalley,  after  passing  the  Friday 
night  in  the  City  prison  at  Holloway,  was  released  on  the  Saturday  morning. 

Resuming  his  address,  Mr.  Hawkins  entered  minutely  into  the  various 
accounts  given  by  the  defendant  of  his  travels  in  South  America,  and  of  his 
supposed  shipwreck ;  then  into  the  evidence  of  the  perjured  witness  Luie  and 
the  so-called  **  Captain  Brown,"  and  finally,  after  commenting  on  the  tattoo 
marks,  the  ''  Pittendreigh  letters  " — that  is,  the  correspondence  between  the 
defendant  and  the  wife  of  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  family  attorney,  in  which  the 
defendant  had  tried  to  bribe  her  to  betray  the  secrets  of  her  husband's  employers 
and  to  give  him  private  information  as  to  the  case  on  the  other  side,  especially 
as  to  the  defendant's  identity  with  Orton — and  the  pretended  "  recognition  "  of 
the  claimant  by  the  dowager  Lady  Tichborne,  with  regard  to  which  he  proved 
by  the  evidence  of  numerous  witnesses — some  of  them  her  own  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  one  of  them  her  own  attorney — that  she  was  possessed  by  an  insane 
delusion  that  her  son  was  living  in  Australia,  and  that  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  acknowledge  the  man  who  pretended  to  be  her  son,  no  matter  whether 
she  recognised  him  or  not,  and  no  matter  how  wild  and  false  were  his  state- 
ments, he  came  to  the  story  of  the  sealed  packet.  He  reminded  the  jury  that 
the  defendant's  counsel  at  the  last  trial  made  it  a  *'  crucial  test "  of  his  client's 
identity,  and  staked  his  cause  upon  the  truth  of  his  story^  and  how  his  counsel 
at  the  present  trial  had  shrunk  from  the  test^  and  actually  complained  of  its 
application.  He  proved  from  Roger's  letters  that  the  paper  given  to  Mr.  Gosford 
in  January,  1852,  related  to  the  pledge  to  build  a  church  if  he  married  his  cousin, 
and  that  a  duplicate  of  it  was  given  to  his  cpusin  herself  in  June,  1852,  on  his 
last  Tisit  to  Tichborne.  He  observed  that  the  defendant — who  had  never  so 
much  as  mentioned  the  sealed  packet  until,  in  June,  1867,  he  was  challenged  with 
it  by  Mr.  Gosford — confessed  that  then  he  "  could  not  remember  the  contents." 
He  showed  how,  two  months  afterwards,  when  the  defendant  found  that  the 
original  had  been  destroyed  (after  the  news  of  Roger's  death),  he  then,  in 
ignorance  of  the  existence  of  a  duplicate,  gave  the  version  of  the  paper  which 
connected  it  vrith  the  story  of  his  seduction  of  his  cousin,  "  in  July  or  August, 
1852,  at  the  mill  in  Cheriton  (close  to  Tichborne),  while  he  was  staying  at  the 
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house."  Mr.  Hawkins  then  showed;  by  the  evidence  of  seven  credible  wit- 
nesses, confirmed  by  Roger's  letters,  that  the  whole  story  was  false,  and  that 
Roger  never  was  at  Tichbome  at  all  after  June,  1852,  when  he  was  there  for 
three  days  only,  in  a  house  full  of  company.  He  remarked  that  not  an  atom  of 
evidence  had  been  adduced  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  defendant's  story,  which 
rested  entirely  on  his  own  oath.  He  dismissed  with  contemptuous  notice  the 
evidence  of  the  witnesses  called  to  give  some  sort  of  colour  to  the  story,  and 
showed  that  not  a  single  witness  had  spoken  to  a  solitary  act  of  impropriety  or 
even  of  familiarity  between  the  cousins  during  the  brief  periods  they  were 
together  at  Tichbome.  He  dealt  in  a  spirit  of  indignant  contempt  with 
the  story  of  the  pretended  "grotto,"  and  the  deceptive  photograph  of  it 
which  had  been  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  M^.  Onslow,  and  produced  in 
court,  to  back  up  the  evidence  about  it.  Mr.  Hawkins  here  indignantly 
denounced  Mr.  Onslow  for  having,  on  account  of  some  ''dirty  pecuniary 
interest  **  he  had  acquired  in  the  case, ''  lent  himself  to  an  unworthy  trick  to 
destroy  the  honour  of  an  English  lady."  He  then,  in  a  strain  of  impassioned 
eloquence,  repudiated  the  suggestion  of  the  defendant's  counsel  that  the  jury 
should  find  no  verdict  upon  this  part  of  the  case  between  Lady  Radclifie 
and  the  defendant.  They  would  thus,  he  said,  brand  Lady  Raddiffe  with 
perjury,  or  leave  upon  her  character  the  stigma  of  having  been  seduced  by  him. 
The  learned  counsel  here  solemnly  declared  that  he  feared  no  such  result,  but 
felt  that  her  honour  and  character  were  safe  in  their  hands.  Mr.  Hawkins 
concluded  his  speech  by  leaving  the  case  vnth  confidence  in  the  hands  of  the 
jury. 

On  the  following  day,  January  29,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Alexander 
Cockbum,  commenced  his  elaborate  charge  to  the  jury,  which  lasted  eighteen 
entire  court  days.  His  lordship  began  by  congratailating  the  jury  on  having 
arrived  at  the  last  stage  of  this  protracted  and,  in  many  respects,  painful 
inquiry,  and  said  he  was  afraid  he  should  have  to  draw  largely  on  their  time  in 
order  to  place  the  case  before  them  in  all  its  bearings  and  lights,  bat  they  had 
shown  such  unwearied  attention  and  inexhaustible  patience,  that  he  was  quite 
sure  they  would  bear  with  him.  It  was  a  painful  case  not  only  as  to  many 
issues,  but  by  reason  of  the  course  pursued  in  the  conduct  of  the  defence.  It 
was  always  most  distressing  to  a  judge  to  find  himself  in  conflict  with  counsel ; 
but,  unfortunately,  that  had  been  the  case  in  this  trial,  and  it  was  calculated  to 
create  a  suspicion  of  partiality  and  prejudice  in  the  mind  of  the  judge.  When 
frivolous  and  intolerable  points  were  taken,  the  judge  had  no  alternative  but  to 
overrule  them ;  and  if  similar  instances  were  multiplied,  either  through  ignor- 
ance of  the  law,  or  for  what  appeared  to  be  the  case  here — for  the  purpose  of 
producing  an  effect  on  the  outside  world — and  the  leading  counsel  on  the  other 
side  was  treated  unfairly,  he  must  also  do  his  duty.  The  court  had  again  and 
again  to  interpose  during  the  address  of  the  learned  counsel,  in  order  to  correct 
his  misstatements  and  misrepresentations.  When  witnesses  were  nuarepre- 
sented,  facts  were  perverted,  and  dates  set  at  nought,  and  this  not  by  way  of 
argument,  but  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  unjust  and  base  imputations 
against  people ;  when  a  torrent  of  invective  and  black,  foul  slime  was  sent  forth 
to  damage  the  character  of  men  whos  reputations  had  hitherto  been  without 
reproach,  it  was  impossible  for  judges  to  remain  silent  Remarking  that 
usually  a  word  from  a  judge  never  failed  to  keep  a  couniel  within  the  proper 
and  legitimate  limits  of  the  liberty  of  the  bar,  he  spoke  of  the  diareq»ect  imd 
insult  ofiered  to  the  bench  by  covert  allusions  to  Jefieries,  Scroggs,  and  other 
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judges  of  in&mous  repute,  as  if,  supposing  the  spirit  of  those  judges  animated 
theani  he  would  not  have  been  taken  by  the  heels  and  put  to  silence.    No  three 
judges  ever  sat  on  the  bench  to  whom  the  liberty  of  the  bar  was  more  dear  and 
sscred  than  it  was  to  his  colleagues  and  himself;  but  he  was  sure  that  the  bar 
would  never  claim  slander  as  one  of  their  privileges,  or  consider  its  restraint  as 
an  invasion  of  their  rights.    Although  the  prosecution  was  instituted  by  Her 
Msjesfy's  Government,  and  carried  on  in  behalf  of  the  Crown,  they  were  told 
that  everyone  connected  with  it — from  the  highest  to  the  lowest — were  engaged 
in  one  foul  conspiracy,  and  had  resorted  to  most  abominable  offences  to  purchase 
testimony  and  corrupt  witnesses.    Bribery,  they  were  told,  had  been  unhesi- 
tatingly used ;  and  witnesses,  against  whom  the  worst  that  could  be  said  was 
that  they  were  mistaken,  were  charged  with  having  been  bribed,  and  with 
peiguzy.    Imputations  were  cast  right  and  left    One  man  was  called  a  felon, 
against  whom  there  was  no  more  ground  for  a  charge  of  felony  than  against 
any  of  themselves.    The  authorities  of  Stonyhurst  were  charged,  without  any 
foundation,  with  not  only  not  teaching  their  students  morality,  but  with 
actually  teaching  them  with  a  design  of  corrupting  their  minds.    It  was  said 
that  under  their  system  youths  were  brought  up  as  men  with  the  minds  of 
women,  involving  suggestions  of  abominations  against  which  one  recoiled  and 
shuddered.    The  dead  were  served  in  the  same  way.     Lady  Doughty  was 
charged  vnth  hypocrisy,  because,  as  alleged,  having  discovered  that  her  own 
nephew  had  attempted  or  accomplished  the  seduction  of  her  daughter,  she 
showed  him  the  door  with  bland  smiles  and  honeyed  words.    Captain  Birkett, 
who  went  down  with  the  "  Bella,''  was  also  charged  with  having  scuttled  his 
ship.    He  could  not  have  conceived  it  possible  that  such  serious,  foul,  and 
slanderous  imputations  could  have  been  made  in  any  case,  and  he  felt  it  the 
more  deeply  because  the  learned  counsel,  at  the  outset  of  his  address,  had 
thought  proper  to  parade  before  them  the  opinion  he  (his  lordship)  expressed 
on  a  certain  occasion  (the  Berryer  dinner)  in  the  name  of  the  Bar  of  England, 
and  which  received  their  unanimous  approval.    Drawing  a  distinction  between 
the  faa  and  the  nefas  of  advocacy,  he  compared  the  one  to  the  sword  of  the 
warrior,  the  other  to  the  poisoned  dagger  of  the  assassin )  and  the  learned  counsel, 
quoting  the  passage,  suggested  that  Mr.  Hawkins  had  used  the  dagger  of  the 
assassin,  than  which  no  more  unfounded  imputation  against  a  man's  professional 
character  had  ever  been  made.    It  was  painful  for  him  to  make  these  obser- 
▼ations,  but  the  case  imperatively  called  for  them.    The  proper  corrective  for 
such  an  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  counsel  was  censure  from  the  Bench,  which  he 
knew  would  meet,  as  it  deserved  to  be  met,  with  the  universal  concurrence  of 
the  Bar. 

Passing,  then,  to  the  real  subject  of  inquiry,  his  lordship  said  the  lirst  thing 
to  consider  were  the  issues  to  be  determined.  The  main  question  was,  of  course, 
whether  or  not  the  defendant  was  Roger  Tichbome,  which  was  one  of  the 
assignments  of  perjury.  There  were  many  subordinate  assignments,  but  they 
chiefly  resolved  themselves  into  that.  His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  lay  down 
with  great  distinctness  the  general  principles  and  considerations  which  should 
guide  the  jury.  It  was  difficult  to  conceive,  he  said,  a  more  abominable  or 
wicked  fraud  than  that  charged  against  the  defendant,  or  one,  if  proved,  that 
more  deserved  all  the  punishment  which  the  law  could  award.  Observing  that 
in  all  cases  of  great  impostors  the  individual  who  came  forward  bore  some  re- 
semblance to  the  individual  personated,  he  pointed  out  that  (according  to  the 
evidence)  it  was  possible  that  the  defendant  resembled,  in  some  respects,  both 
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Roger  Hchborne  and  Arthur  Orion,  and  that  this  might  aenre  to  aol?6  many  of 
the  difficulties  bj  which  the  case  seemed  to  be  surrounded.  Coming  to  the 
history  of  the  real  Roger  Tichbome,  his  lordship  divided  it  into  fire  impoftant 
epochs :  his  life  in  Paris  from  his  birth  to  his  seventeenth  year,  his  career  at 
Stonyhurst,  his  preparation  for  military  duties,  his  three  years*  aenrice  in  the 
army — first  in  Ireland  and  then  in  Canterbury ;  and  finally,  his  career^  aa  far  as 
known,  from  his  leaving  the  army  at  the  beg^inning  of  the  year  1853,  down  to 
the  loss  of  the  *'  Bella  "  in  April,  1854,  by  which  he  was  so  long  supposed  to  have 
perished.  After  first  laying  a  solid  foimdation  of  undoubted  &ct  on  the  facts 
and  incidents  of  Roger  Tichbome*8  life  as  disclosed  in  his  own  letters  down  to 
the  time  of  his  going  on  board  the  ^'  Bella,"  he  then  took  up  the  story  of  the 
defendant,  who  professed  to  have  been  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  ^  Bella,**  and 
carried  to  Melbourne  in  July,  1854,  and  he  dealt  with  the  evidence  oo  both 
sides  as  to  the  identity  of  the  defendant  with  Arthur  Orton.  He  then  dealt 
fully  with  the  cross-examination  of  the  defendant  as  to  the  events  and  incidents 
of  Roger  Tichbome*s  life,  contrasting  it  with  the  evidence,  especially  as  to  the 
'*  crucial  test  "  (as  the  Claimant's  counsel  called  it  at  the  former  trial )  of  the 
defendant's  story  as  to  the  contents  of  the  *'  sealed  packet,'*  which  he  connected 
with  the  supposed  seduction.  Then  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  entered  into  the 
evidence  as  to  physical  marks  or  peculiarities,  natural  or  artificial,  eapectally 
as  to  the  bleediug  marks  on  Roger  not  to  be  found  on  the  defendant.  And 
lastly,  he  dealt  with  the  biibject  of  handwriting,  spelling,  and  style,  both  as 
showing  that  the  defendant  is  not  Roger  Tich borne,  and  that  he  is  Arthur 
Orton.  It  should  have  been  stated  in  this  part  of  the  case  that  the  jury  had 
handed  to  them  by  the  court  photographic  facsimiles  of  the  handwriting  of 
Roger  Tichbome,  of  the  defendant,  and  of  Arthur  Orton,  executed  by  the  Stereo- 
scopic Company  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Nottage,  the  manager,  for  the  porpoae  of  in- 
spection and  comparison.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  having  thus  for  ei^teendnya 
been  engaged  in  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  evidence,  on  February  28  ha 
succinctly  reviewed  it,  and  pointed  out  its  bearing  upon  the  two  great  primaiy 
questions  of  the  case —  Is  the  defendant  Roger  Tichbome  P  Is  he  Arthur  Orton  f 
Upon  both  questit'Us,  be  said,  there  -was  a  great  Ix^y  of  contradictory  evidence 
of  opinion  as  to  identity,  but  it  was  necessary  to  look  to  all  the  evidence,  and 
especially  to  the  undoubted  facts—  to  observe  the  bearing  of  each  part  opon  the 
rest,  and  to  consider  the  case  as  a  whole.  There  was  an  undoubted  fiict  that 
^Vrthur  Orton  was  some  time  at  Melipilla,  and  it  was  also  an  ondonbCed 
fact  that  the  defendant  was  there.  Only  one  young  Englishman  had  been 
known  there,  and  the  name  of  Roger  Tichbome  was  imknown  there.  This 
appeared  from  the  correspondence  of  the  defendant  with  his  own  friend  theie, 
Castro.  What  was  the  natural  inference  ?  No  one  could  suppose  that  Roger 
Tichbome  would  have  adopted  the  name  of  Arthur  Orton.  The  defendant 
was  there ;  Arthur  Orton  was  there.  What  explanation  could  be  adopted 
but  that  the  defendant  was  there  as  Arthur  Orton  P  Then  the  same  man 
is  traced  back  to  W'apping  and  from  Wapping  to  Hobart  Town,  and  there  he 
was  found  followirg  the  sort  of  avocations  to  which  Arthur  Orton  was  ad- 
dicted— thojie  of  slaughtering  and  stock  driving.  Then  there  were  the  un- 
doubtinl  fact^t  that  the  defendant  was  at  Boisdale  in  the  service  of  the  Fosters, 
and  so  was  Arthur  Ort<  n,  and  no  one  was  known  in  their  service  as  Castro,  the 
name  by  which  the  defendant  said  he  had  gone.  There  was  not  only  the  evi- 
dence  of  several  witnesses,  but  there  was  the  evidence  of  the  bo<^  of  the 
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Fotten,  allowing  that  no  one  was  known  there  as  CastrO;  but  that  Orton  onlj 
WM  kDOwn.  The  defendant  admitted  he  was  there,  and  tliere  for  a  time 
•imilar  to  the  period  of  Orton's  service  there,  only  ho  put  it  at  a  different  date, 
and,  in  order  to  square  with  his  story  of  his  rescue  from  the  ^*  Bella/'  he  said 
he  had  entered  their  service  in  July,  18*54,  and  by  the  name  of  Castro,  whereas 
the  evidence  of  the  books  showed  that  Castro  was  not  known  there  at  all,  and 
that  Orton  entered  the  service  two  years  and  a  half  later,  at  the  end  of  1856. 
If  BO,  even  waiving  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  identifying  the  defendant 
with  Orton — then  the  whole  basis  of  the  defendant's  story  was  destroyed,  and 
be  could  not  be  Roger  Tichborne,  but  must  be  Arthur  Orton.  Then  there  was 
the  undoubted  evidence  of  the  defendant  on  coming  to  England ;  his  secret 
vimt  to  Wapping  to  enquire  after  Orton's  sisters  j  his  secret  correspondence  with 
them,  and  his  subsequent  denial  of  it ;  his  intimate  acquaintimce  with  Wapping 
people,  and  numerous  other  facts  of  the  same  nature.  Again,  there  was  his 
jgnorance  of  all  that  related  to  the  history  of  the  family  of  lloger  Tichborne, 
shunning  all  intercourse  with  the  members  of  the  family,  his  ignorance  of  the 
fiimily  property,  his  declarations  that  he  was  born  in  Dorsetshire  and  educated 
at  Southampton,  his  denial  that  he  was  in  the  ai'niy,  or  at  Stonyhurst,  Iiis  ig- 
norance even  of  the  Christian  names  of  his  supposed  mother,  and  above  all,  the 
'' crucial  test**  of  his  ignorance  of  the  contents  of  the  sealed  packet.  Let  the 
jury  consider  the  weight  of  all  these  undoubted  facts  in  the  case,  and  their 
bearing  on  the  three  great  questions  involved.  Nor  was  this  all.  There  was 
the  defendant's  story  about  the  shipwreck — so  absurd  that  even  his  own  counsel 
had  to  abandon  it  as  incredible.  Then  the  story  of  his  escape  from  the  wreck, 
equally  absurd,  and  admitted  to  be  equally  incredible,  and  the  account  of  his 
rescue  in  a  ship  of  which  he  could  not  even  give  the  name.  Then  there  was  the 
striking  fact  that  the  defendant  had  admitted  that  he  had  had  St.  Vitus*s  dance, 
which  Roger  never  had,  but  which  iVrthur  Orton  had.  And  there  was  the 
fact  that  the  defendant  for  twelve  years  had  lived  a  coarse  and  wretched 
life,  natural  enough  to  Arthur  Orton,  but  repulsive  to  Roger  Tichborne^ 
possessed  of  l,000il  a  year,  and  the  heir  of  a  baronetcy  and  20,000/.  a  year. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  then  proceeded  to  lay  down  his  views  of  the  duty 
both  of  judge  and  jury  in  such  a  case  as  the  present.  He  had  himself  been 
accused  of  partiality  and  onesidednoss,  but,  he  said,  *^  I  cannot  invent  facts,  and 
I  cannot,  with  the  utmost  ellbrt  of  ingenuity,  invent  explanations  or  find  ex- 
planations which  have  no  reality  in  point  of  fact.  In  my  opinion,  a  judge  does 
not  discharge  his  duty  who  contents  himself  with  being  a  mere  recipient  of 
evidence  which  he  is  afterwards  to  reproduce  to  the  jury,  without  pointing  out 
the  weight  of  the  facts,  and  the  inferences  to  which  they  properly  and  legiti- 
mately give  rise.  It  is  the  business  of  the  judge  to  adjust  the  scales  and  the 
balance  that  they  shall  hang  evenly ;  but  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the  facts  as 
they  arise  are  placed  in  the  one  scale  or  the  other,  according  as  they  belong 
to  tiie  one  or  to  the  other.  It  is  his  business  to  take  care  that  the  inferences 
which  properly  arise  from  the  facts  are  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
jury,  with  the  happy  consciousness  that  if  he  goes  wrong  there  is  the  judgment 
of  twelve  men  having  experience  in  the  everyday  concerns  of  life  to  set  right 
anytiiing  in  respect  of  which  he  may  have  been  wrong.  IJut  if  the  facts  are 
such  that,  placed  in  the  scale  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  the  one  scale 
kicks  the  beam  and  the  other  goes  down,  the  fault  is  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  not  in  the  conduct  of  the  judge."  Addressing  the  jury,  he  continued, 
'*  Yon  must  take  care  that  the  innocent  do  not  suffer  -,  but  you  owe  it  to  society 
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to  take  care,  if  guilt  is  brought  home  to  the  accused,  that  guilt  should  carry 
with  it  the  conaequences  of  your  verdict.  Gentlemeu,  70a  have  been  asked  to 
give  the  defendant  the  benefit  of  any  doubts  which  you  may  entertain.  Meet 
assuredly  it  is  your  duty  to  do  so.  It  is  the  business  of  the  prosecution  to 
bring  home  guilt  to  the  accused  to  the  satisfiiction  of  the  mind  of  the  jury ; 
without  which  the  accused  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  any  doubts  that  may 
exist.  But  they  must  be  doubts  that  rational,  thinking,  and  sensible  men  may 
fairly  and  reasonably  entertain — not  the  doubts  of  a  yadllating  mind  that  has 
not  the  moral  courage  to  decide,  but  shelters  itself  in  a  vague  and  idle  scepti- 
cism. It  is  not  that }  it  must  be  doubts  which  honest  and  conscientious  men 
may  entertain.  Gentlemen,  we  have  been  addressed  in  language  the  like  of 
which  has  never  before  been  heard  within  these  walls.  Tou  have  been  told, 
gentlemen,  that  if  any  one  entertained  a  different  opinion  firom  his  fellow- 
jurors,  he  should  obstinately  and  blindly  foUow  that  opinion  without  taking 
any  pains  to  search  and  analyse  the  causes  and  justifications  of  such  difference. 
Gentlemen,  I  never  before  heard  such  a  doctrine  addressed  to  a  jury,  and  there- 
fore I  am  obliged  to  express  my  judicial  sense  of  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made — ^not  that  I  believe  there  is  any  necessity  for  warning  you  against  a 
doctrine  which,  if  followed,  must  lead  to  the  most  mischievous  ccmseqnences. 
But,  as  it  has  been  propounded,  I  feel  bound  to  advert  to  it.  I  must  say,  at 
the  same  time,  that  I  should  be  the  last  man  to  suggest  to  any  member  of  the 
jury  that,  if  he  entertains  a  serious  conviction,  he  should  not  obey  it  eyen  if  he 
stood  alone  against  eleven  of  his  fellow-jurors;  that  he  should  stifle  the  firm 
and  unalterable  conviction  of  his  own  mind,  and  thus  nentralise  the  law,  which 
requires  that  the  verdict  should  represent  the  unanimous  opinion  of  twelve 
men,  by  whom  the  opinion  guilty  or  not  guilty  should  be  ultimately  pro- 
nounced ; — I  say  that  if  a  man  is  satisfied,  after  having  given  the  case  every 
attention,  that  he  cannot  find  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  his  feUow-jurors, 
then  in  that  case  he  is  right  to  stand  &st  by  his  convicticm.  But,  then^  he 
must  recollect  that  he  has  a  duty  to  perform,  and  that  is,  to  give  the  case  the 
most  solemn  and  serious  consideration  before  he  determines  on  his  course.  He 
must  start  with  the  fair  presumption  that  he,  being  one  individual^  is  more 
likely  to  be  wrong  than  the  eleven  men  from  whom  he  difibi8.  He  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  great  purpose  of  trial  by  jury  is  to  produce  unanimity  of 
verdict,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  further  and  ruinous  litigation. 
He  should  address  himself  in  all  humility  and  diffidence  as  to  his  own  judg- 
ment to  his  task,  and  cai-efully  consider  sll  the  facts  which  his  coUeagaes  are 
able  to  propose  in  opposition  to  his  opinion.  He  should  let  no  self-conceit,  no 
vainglorious  assumption  of  superiority  on  his  part,  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
most  careful  consideration  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  rest  of  the  jury 
entertain  views  differing  from  his.  All  I  wish  to  impress  on  yon — and  not 
so  much  upon  you  as  upon  the  whole  question  of  trial  by  jury — is  that  when  a 
man  stands  out  alone  against  his  fellows,  he  is  bound  to  do  his  best  to  satisfy 
his  mind  that  justice,  good  sense,  and  sound  judgment  are  not  with  the 
majority  instead  of  with  the  few  or  with  the  single  dissentient  That  is  a  duly 
which  every  juryman  owes  to  justice  and  to  his  country,  and  therefore  must  I 
protest  against  any  attempt  to  encourage  a  single  juryman  to  stand  out  reso- 
lutely and  obstinately  and  with  a  fixed  determination  against  the  large  majority 
of  his  fellow-jurors.  If  such  suggestions  as  these  to  which  I  have  alluded 
were  to  be  made  by  counsel  and  acted  upon,  and  this  great  trial  rendered 
abortive  through  no  verdict  being  pronounced,  not  only  would  a  zecommence- 
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ment  of  a  long,  protracted  litigation  be  rendered  necessary^  but  the  result 
would  be  to  make  the  whole  system  of  trial  by  jury  not  a  blessing,  but  a  curse, 
and  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  ftdr  administration  of  justice;  and  it  must 
lead  in  a  modification  in  our  procedure,  which  I  for  one  should  not  wish  to  see 
introduced.  I  have  long  thought  that  a  jury  assisted  by  a  judge  was  a  much 
better  security  for  the  administration  of  justice  than  a  judge  unassisted  by  a 
jmj;  but  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  business  of  a  judge  is  to  assist  the 
jury  by  placing  the  whole  case  before  them,  by  pointing  out  the  facts,  as  I 
have  done,  as  a  result  of  which  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  pronounce — which- 
ever way — a  unanimous  verdict,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  litigation,  to  avoid 
further  expense,  and  to  put  an  end  to  that  dissatisfaction  in  the  public  mind 
which  would  arise  from  so  protracted  an  investigation  being  in  the  end  ren- 
dered abortiye.  If  this  investigation  should  end  in  a  disagreement,  some 
change  in  the  system  of  trial  would  be  called  for,  which  I  should  deprecate  and 
deplore,  even  although  its  necessity  had  become  undoubted." 

His  Lordship  proceeded  to  animadvert  on  the  threat  held  out  in  the  speech 
of  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  that  he  would  write  the  history  of  the  case, 
and  state  that  during  the  trial  many  things  had  occurred  which  would  sully 
the  names  of  certain  individuals,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  '*  It  would 
be  idle  affectation,"  continued  his  lordship,  ^'  to  pretend  not  to  know  to  whom 
this  language  connected  with  infamy  and  dishonour  was  addressed,  and  whose 
name  was  to  be  blurred  for  the  future.  I  ask  is  this  the  way  in  which  counsel 
ought  to  speak  of  a  tribunal  such  as  this  P  I  am  sure  I  shall  receive  but  one 
response  to  that  question  from  the  body  I  see  before  me.  .  .  .  Gentlemen,  the 
history  of  this  case  may  be  written  hereafter,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  by  a  pen 
steeped  in  gall  and  venom,  that  may  not  scruple  to  lampoon  the  living  and 
calumniate  the  dead.  I  have  no  fears.  The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  I 
have  administered  justice  here  for  many  years.  I  cannot  hope  that  my  memory, 
like  that  of  the  great  and  iUustrious  men  who  have  gone  before  me,  will  live  in 
after  ages ;  but  I  do  hope  it  will  live  in  the  remembrance — may  I  venture  to 
say  the  affectionate  remembrance? — of  a  generation  before  whom  and  with 
whom  I  have  administered  justice  here.  And  if  my  name  shall  be  traduced, 
if  my  conduct  shall  be  reviled,  if  my  integrity  shall  be  questioned,  I  leave  the 
protection  of  my  judicial  memory  to  the  bar  of  England,  my  relations  with 
whom  have  never  till  this  trial  been  in  the  slightest  degree  other  than  the  most 
pleasant,  and  constitute,  I  may  say,  the  happiness  of  my  judicial  life.  Gentle- 
men, I  have  done.  I  have  discharged  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  It 
only  remains  that  you  shall  do  yours,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  verdict  which 
you  pronounce  will  be  received  by  all  except  fools  and  fanatics  as  the  judg- 
ment of  twelve  men  who  have  brought  to  the  consideration  of  this  great  case 
the  utmost  and  most  vigilant  attention,  the  most  marked — I  may  say  remark- 
able— intelligence,  and  the  most  sincere  desire  to  discharge  their  duty  before 
God  and  man,  according  to  what  in  their  hearts  and  souls  they  believe  to  be 
the  truth  and  justice  of  the  case." 

The  other  Judges,  Mr.  Justice  Mellor  and  Mr.  Justice  Lush,  briefly  expressed 
their  entire  concurrence  in  what  had  been  said  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and 
the  jury  then — about  noon — retired  to  consider  their  verdict.  They  were  absent 
less  than  half-an-hour,  and  on  their  return  iuto  court  the  foreman,  in  a  firm 
tone,  declared  that  they  found  the  defendant  guilty,  and  he  then  read  from  a 
written  paper  the  verdict,  as  follows : — "  We  find,  first,  that  the  defendant  is 
not  Roger  Charles  Doughty  Tichbome ;  secondly,  we  find  that  the  defendant 
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did  not  seduce  Miss  Catherine  Doughtj,  now  Lady  Raddifie,  and  farther,  we 
find  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  Roger  Charles  Doughty 
Tichhome  was  ever  guilty  of  undue  familiarity  with  his  cousin  Lady  Raddiflfe 
on  any  occasion  whatever;  thirdly,  we  find  that  the  defendant  is  Arthur 
Orton." 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice :  That  disposes  of  all  the  issues. 

The  foreman  then  handed  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  a  written  paper  pre- 
pared by  the  jury,  and  asked  the  opinion  of  the  court  whether  it  was  a  proper 
one  to  read. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice :  Yes,  I  think  it  is  quite  right  This  is  the  general 
opinion  of  you  all  ? 

The  foreman :  Yes,  my  Lord,  the  general  opinion  of  us  all. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  thereupon  read  the  paper,  which  was  in  these 
terms : — ''The  jury  desire  to  express  their  opinion  that  the  charges  of  bribery, 
conspiracy,  and  undue  influence  brought  against  the  prosecution  in  this  case  are 
entirely  devoid  of  foundation ;  and  they  regret  exceedingly  the  violent  language 
and  demeanour  of  the  leading  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  his  attacks  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  prosecution  and  upon  several  of  the  witnesses  produced  in  the  case." 

The  defendant  having  been  ordered  to  stand  up,  Mr.  Justice  Mellor  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  the  court  upon  him  as  follows : — 

Thomas  Castro,  otherwise  called  Arthur  Orton,  otherwise  called  Roger 
Charles  Doughty  Tichhome,  Baronet,  after  a  trial  of  unexampled  duration,  you 
have  been  convicted  by  the  jury  of  the  several  perjuries  charged  in  the  counts 
of  this  indictment,  and  which  were  truly  described  by  your  counsel  as  "  crimes 
as  black  and  foul  as  justice  ever  raised  her  sword  to  strike."  In  the  trial  of 
your  case  the  jury  have  exhibited  a  care,  a  patience,  and  an  intelligence  never 
surpassed — indeed,  it  was  such  as  to  extort  expressions  of  admiration  from  your 
own  counsel,  and  their  verdict  meets  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  court. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  person  who  has  considered  the 
intrinsic  improbabilities  of  your  story,  and  has  inteUigentiy  considered  the 
evidence  which  has  been  adduced  in  the  course  of  this  trial,  could  have  come 
to  any  other  conclusion.  The  testimony  of  individuals,  however  numerous  or 
respectable  they  may  be,  to  your  personal  identity  with  either  Arthur  Orton  or 
Roger  Tichhome  is  comparatively  of  littie  worth  after  so  great  a  lapse  of  time, 
except  in  the  instances  in  which  there  existed  special  interest  to  observe  and 
remember  you.  Of  course  the  evidence  of  Miss  Loder,  of  the  fiunily  of  Roger 
Tichhome,  and  of  Mr.  Gosford  is  of  great  importance  in  this  case,  and  when  I 
mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Gbsford  I  pause  for  a  moment — speaking  for  myself  at 
all  events — to  say  that  he  has  placed  public  justice  greatly  in  his  debt  Your 
entire  ignorance  of  the  native  tongue  of  Roger  Tichhome,  coupled  with  at  least 
the  partial  acquisition  of  another  language,  the  tattoo  marks  which  were  proved 
to  have  existed  on  the  arm  of  the  undoubted  Roger  Tichhome,  and  his  genuine 
letters  and  the  letters  written  by  you,  whether  in  the  character  of  Roger 
Tichborne  or  Arthur  Orton,  the  admissions  expressly  made  or  implied  in  your 
conduct,  and  all  that  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  life  and  character  of  Roger 
Tichborae  and  of  yourself,  present  an  accumulation  of  proof  such  as  can  rarely 
be  given  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  which  conclusively  demonstrates  the  propriety 
of  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  No  man  can  look  with  an  unprejudiced  mind  and  a 
clear  observation  at  the  letters  of  the  undoubted  Roger  Tichhome  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  never  written  by  you,  while  between 
the  undoubted  lettera  of  Arthur  Orton  and  your  own  there  is  evidence  of 
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identity  moet  complete  and  conyincing.  Of  what  avail  could  the  negative 
eTidence  of  your  identity  with  Arthur  Orton  he  against  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  your  visit  to  Wapping,  with  your  assumption  of  a  false  name,  and 
jour  correspondence  and  dealings  with  the  family  of  Arthur  Orton,  added  to 
the  fiict  that  your  counsel  did  not  venture  to  put  into  the  hox  Arthur  Orton's 
MsterSy  who  from  the  very  first  were  in  your  interest,  who  had  received  money 
from  yon,  and  had  made  affidavits  in  your  favour  ?  The  inference  from  your 
not  calling  them  is  irresistihle — namely,  that  they  were  possessed  of  knowledge 
which  must  have  tended  strongly  to  prove  your  identity  with  Arthur  Orton. 
That  question,  important  as  it  is,  is  only  material  as  affording  one  of  the  modes 
of  proof  that  you  are  not  and  cannot  he  Roger  Tichhorne.  Whether  you 
originally  conceived  and  planned  the  entire  scheme  which  you  ultimately 
carried  out  I  know  not.  The  mai-vellous  growth  and  development  of  your 
knowledge  as  to  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  history  of  Roger  Tich- 
bome and  his  military  life  leave  it  uncertain  whether  your  original  design  was 
not  enlarged  by  reason  of  the  ease  with  which  you  found  people  so  ready  to  be- 
come your  dupes,  and  I  fear  in  some  cases  your  accomplices.  However  that 
may  be,  in  the  carrying  out  of  your  scheme  you  hesitated  at  no  amount  of  per- 
jury and  fraud  which  you  thought  to  be  necessary  to  its  success.  Wicked  and 
ne&rious  as  it  was  to  impose  yourself  upon  society  as  Roger  Charles  Tichbome, 
and  to  attempt  to  deprive  the  lawful  heir  of  his  inheritance,  that  ofience  sinks 
almost  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  still  more  infamous  perjury 
by  which  you  sought  to  support  your  scheme.  I  refer  to  your  attempt  to  blast 
the  reputation  of  Lady  Radcliffe.  No  more  foul  or  deliberate  falsehood  was 
ever  heard  in  a  court  of  justice.  I  can  hardly  restrain  the  indignation  which  I 
feel  at  the  incredible  baseness  of  your  conduct  in  that  respect.  Happily  the 
means  of  refuting  that  cowardly  calumny  were  immediately  at  hand,  and  never 
was  a  charge  so  completely  shattered  and  exposed  as  was  that.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, because  the  refutation  of  the  falsehood  was  singularly  easy  and  complete 
that  the  baseness  of  your  conduct  is  diminished.  I  believe  I  am  speaking  the 
eentiment  of  every  member  of  the  court  when  I  say  that  the  punishment  about 
to  be  assigned  by  the  court  is  wholly  inadequate  to  your  offence.  The  framers 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  fixes  and  limits  the  sentence  which  the  court  is 
authorised  to  pass  upon  you  never  dreamt  of  circumstances  so  aggravated  as 
exist  in  your  case.  The  sentence  of  the  court  which  I  now  pronounce  is  that 
for  the  perjury  alleged  in  the  first  count  of  this  indictment  upon  which  you 
have  been  convicted  you  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  the  term  of  seven  years ; 
and  that  for  the  perjury  alleged  in  the  second  count  of  this  indictment  of  which 
you  have  also  been  convicted,  you  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  the  further 
term  of  seven  years,  to  commence  immediately  u[  on  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  penal  servitude  assigned  to  you  in  respect  of  your  conviction  upon  the  first 
count  of  this  indictment,  and  that  is  the  sentence  of  the  court. 

The  defendant :  May  I  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  ? 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  :  No. 

The  defendant  then  shook  hands  with  his  leading  counsel.  Dr.  Kenealy,  and 
was  immediately  afterwards  removed  from  the  court  in  the  custody  of  Mr. 
Fray  ling,  jun.,  the  tipstaff,  and  conveyed  to  Newgate. 

Thus  at  length  ended  this  remarkable  cause  ceUhre ;  remarkable,  not  more 
for  the  unparalleled  audacity  of  the  Australian  butcher,  noted  for  his  huge  size 
and  his  vulgar  illiteratenesSf  who  undertook  to  personate  the  son  of  an  old  and 
aristocratic  English  family,  last  known  as  a  slim  young  man  fresh  from  a 
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*  classical  education  at  StoDjhunt,  and  from  the  companionship  of  the  officers  of 
the  Garahineer  regiment,  than  for  the  credulity  with  which  some  of  those  very 
officers,  and  not  a  few  other  individuals  who  had  known  the  real  Roger  Tich- 
bome  (not  to  mention  the  young  man*8  mother,  who  appears  to  have  been 
almost  crazed  on  the  subject),  were  taken  in  to  believe  his  tale,  and  by  their 
evidence  in  his  favour  to  persuade  thousands  of  the  outside  world  that  the 
claimant  was  in  reality  an  aggrieved  baronet,  unjustly  kept  out  of  his  rights  by 
a  family  cabaL    In  our  report  for  1871  we  have  given  an  account  of  the  early 
history  of  the  case,  and  followed  briefly  the  long  windings  of  the  Solicitor- 
Qenerars  celebrated  cross-examination  of  the  plaintiff;  in  1872  we  gave  a  short 
summary  of  the  speech  for  the  defence  by  the  same  learned  counsel  (at  that 
time  Attorney-General,  and  now  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas), 
and  reported  the  sudden  conclusion  of  the  case,  after  the  examination  of  a  few 
witnesses  on  the  same  side,  by  the  jury  expressing  themselves  satisfied  without 
further  evidence  of  the  falsity  of  the  claim,  upon  which  the  plaintiff  was  non- 
suited.   The  case  could  not  be  left  here.    If  the  plaintiff  was  not  the  baronet 
he  had  asserted  himself  to  be,  he  was,  to  use  the  strong  language  of  Sir  John 
Coleridge,  **  a  conspirator,  a  perjurer,  a  forger,  a  slanderer,  and  a  villain."    The 
Lord  Chief  Justice  accordingly  directed  that  he  shoidd  be  prosecuted  for 
peijury  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court.    Strange  to  say,  in  spite  of  the  over- 
whelming evidence  against  him  that  had  been  brought  forward  at  the  trial,  the 
claimant  still  found  a  strong  party  to  support  him.    Bail  was  raised  for  him  to 
the  amount  of  10,000/.,  and  in  the  interval  which  elapsed  before  the  trial  for 
perjury  could  commence,  the  claimant  was  able  to  go  about  the  country  under 
the  patronage  of  Mr.  Guildford  Onslow  and  others,  getting  up  and  speiddng  at 
public  meetings,  and  was  by  no  means  unsuccessful  in  gaining  the  popular 
sympathy,  and  in  raising  funds  for  his  defence.    Tlius  once  more,  in  1873,  the 
pages  of  our  volume  devoted  to  "  Remarkable  Trials "  were  almost  entirely 
iilled  with  the  report  of  this  second  ^^  Tichbome  Case,'*  and  this  year  again,  but 
now,  we  hope,  for  the  last  time,  we  have  attempted  to  condense  into  com- 
parative briefness  the  lengthy  speeches  which  have  occupied  so  many  columns  of 
the  daily  and  weekly  papers  j— an  idea  of  the  length  to  which  they  extended 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  mentioned  in  the  "  Times  "  that  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice^s  charge  alone  occupied  180  of  its  columns. 

The  conduct  of  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  this  trial.  Dr.  Kenealy,  Q.C., 
having  frequently  called  for  serious  reproof  from  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and 
met  with  the  general  disapprobation  of  the  public,  at  a  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  bar  of  the  Oxford  Circuit,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  held  at  Gloucester 
on  April  2,  it  was  decided  to  exclude  him  from  the  bar  mess. 

The  benchers  of  Gray's  Inn  also  instituted  an  inquiry,  which  was  conducted 
with  closed  doors,  into  Dr.  Kenealy's  conduct  as  editor  of  the  ''Engliahman  ** 
newspaper.  They  issued,  on  August  1,  a  report  of  their  proceedings,  as  well  as 
a  copy  of  the  resolutions  p»issed  by  them.  Mr.  Bradley,  printer  of  the  paper, 
was  suranioned  to  attend,  but  this  gentleman  wrote  "  regretting  that  hia  position 
as  a  printer  would  render  his  attendance  an  indefensible  proceeding  on  his  part, 
and  he  was  obliged^  therefore,  to  be  absent."  Mrs.  Kenealy  vnrote  stating  that 
Dr.  Kenealy  intended  to  have  been  present  in  person;  having  been  aeixed 
however,  with  violent  pains  in  the  head,  he  could  not  appear.  He  therefore 
"  left  the  Masters  of  the  Bench  to  act  as  their  own  desire  of  honour,  right,  and 
justice  might  dictate."  Seventeen  numbers  of  the  "  Englishman "  having  been 
perused  by  the  Benchers,  the  following  resolution  was  carried  onammoiiAly :— 
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Hoved  hy  Hr. .  Bianisty,  seconded  by  the  Solicitor-General: — 1.  That  Dr. 
KeDeftly  is  editor  of  the  "  Englishman/'  2.  That  the  '^  Englishman ''  is  replete 
witii  libels  of  the  grossest  character.  3.  That  Dr.  Kenealy,  being  editor  of  the 
newspaper,  is  imfit  to  be  a  Master  of  the  Bench  of  this  honourable  Society. 
4.  That  the  call  of  Dr.  Kenealy  to  this  Bench  be  hereby  vacated.  5.  That 
Dr.  Kenealy  be  prohibited  from  dining  in  the  hall  of  this  Society  xmtil  further 
orders.  6.  That  the  future  consideration  of  this  matter,  as  well  as  the  con- 
ndemdon  of  several  other  charges  which  Dr.  Kenealy  has  been  called  upon  to 
answer,  be  postponed  to  a  future  pension,  to  be  hereafter  appointed.  7.  That 
a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Bench  be  sent  to  Dr.  Kenealy,  also  that  a  copy 
be  preserved  in  the  hall  of  the  Inn,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  treasurer  of 
each  of  the  other  Inns  of  Court. 

The  publication  of  the  ^^  Englishman/'  however,  continued  in  the  same 
strain.    The  Bench,  the  Bar,  Cabinet  ministers,  and  many  other  eminent 
persons  were  scurrilously  attacked.    Of  the  Benchers  it  was  written— '*  Where 
ever  the  English  language  is  spoken  and  this  paper  is  read,  they  will  be  spat 
upon  by  every  lover  of  truth  and  justice.    If  the  learned  professions  in  England 
were  weeded  out,  probably  the  equals  of  these  men  in  ignorance,  meanness,  and 
vulgarity  could  not  be  found.''    The  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  compared  to 
Scroggs  and  Jefferies ;  the  judges,  and  several  other  gentlemen  were  described  as 
capable  of  any  shame,  and  in  a  host  of  ways  imputations  were  thrown  broadcast. 
Dr.  Kenealy's  conduct  as  editor  was  again  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Benchers  of  Gray's  Inn  on  Dec.  2,  and  the  following  resolution  was  moved  by 
Master  Manisty,  seconded  by  Master  Ilolker,  and  carried  unanimously : — '*  That 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Bench,  Dr.  Kenealy,  being  tbe  editor  of  the  newspaper 
called   the    *  Englishman,'   replete  as  it  still  is  with   libels  of  the  grossest 
character,  is  unfit  to  be  a  member  of  this  honourable  Society  or  the  public  Bar." 
It  was  further  moved  by  Master  Manisty,  seconded  by  Master  Holker,  and 
carried  unanimously : — "  That  Dr.  Kenealy's  call  to  the  Bar  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  vacated ;  that  he  be  expelled  from  this  society,  and  his  name  erased 
from  the  roll  of  the  members  thereof."    By  this  disbarment  Dr.  Kenealy  loses 
the  benefit  of  dining  in  the  hall,  loses  a  set  of  chambers  in  the  Inn  which  he 
has  hitherto  enjoyed  rent  free,  and  cannot  hold  a  brief  nor  practise  before  the 
courts  of  law.    His  name  was  also  struck  out  of  the  list  of  Queen's  Counsel. 


II. 
TRIAL   OF  JEAN   LUIE,  ALIAS   LUNGREN. 

This  was  a  trial  for  perjury  committed  in  the  evidence  given  on  the  Tichbome 
trial,  and  also  for  bigamy.  Jean  Luie,  it  will  be  remembered,  came  forward  as 
having  been  mate  or  steward  of  the  "  Osprey,"  but  in  the  course  of  his  evidence 
witnesses  appeared  to  prove  that  his  story  was  false,  and  that  he  had  passed  at 
different  times  under  various  tdiases.^  One  young  woman  claimed  him  as  her 
husband  under  the  name  of  Carl  Lungren.  He  was  accordingly  examined  at 
the  Bow  Street  Court,  and  committed  both  for  perjury  and  bigamy.  The  fol- 
lowing evidence  was  given  in  support  of  the  charge  of  bigamy ; — Emma  Bleach, 

'  See  Anmial  Bcgister  for  1873,  pp.  207-215. 
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wife  of  a  derk  in'  the  Pension  Department,  Woolwich  Dockyard,  sidd : — The 
prisoner  married  my  sister  on  April  2, 1855,  in  the  parish  church.    I  knew  him 
by  the  name  of  Carl  Peter  Lungren.    The  second  day  of  their  marriage  they 
came  to  London,  and  lived  at  No.  1  Tichbome  Street.    They  afterwards  went 
back  to  see  my  father,  and  he  was  afterwards  clerk  to  Gary  and  Sons,  Cardiff. 
I  remember  his  being  at  Bristol.    I  remember  also  his  being  arrested  and  tried, 
and  it  was  in  1859  when  he  was  convicted.     My  sister  is  still  alive,  living  at 
Bristol.    Harriet  Arend  deposed  to  having  herself  been  married  to  the  prisoner, 
who  then  bore  the  name  of  Captain  John  Smith,  in  April,  1867.     A  fresh 
charge  of  perjury  was  preferred  against  the  prisoner  in  consequence  of  a  state- 
ment by  him  that,  whilst  staying  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Pulleyn,  in  Newington 
Butts,  he  had  paid  his  own  expenses,  whereas  the  money  had  really  come  from 
another  source.    The  evidence  of  Mr.  Pulleyn  was  to  the  effect  that  he  knew 
the  person  now  on  his  trial  at  Westminster.    He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
trial,  but  he  managed  the  Claimant's  public  meetings.    Prior  to  the  trial  Mr. 
Quildford  Onslow  and  Mr.  Whalley  attended  those  meetings.    He  knew  the 
prisoner  Luie,  who  lived  at  witness's  house  from  July  7,  1873,  till  the  day  of 
his  examination  in  the  Tichbome  trial.    He  then  left  the  house,  but  continued 
to  pay  the  rent.    Luie,  it  was  believed,  then  went  to  live  at  Mr.  Rimell's,  at 
Finchley,  but  he  occasionally  called  at  witness's  house.    The  papers  that  were 
found  there  belonged  to  Luie,  and  were  given  up  to  Inspector  Clarke.    AVltness 
first  saw  the  prisoner  Luie  at  2  Poet's  Comer,  the  office  of  Mr.  Hendriks,  on 
July  7.    He  was  at  the  office  when  witness  arrived.     He  said  he  was  waiting 
to  see  Mr.  Hendriks.    This  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.    Mr. 
O'Brien,  a  clerk,  arrived ;  they  conversed  together,  and  witness  afterwards  saw 
Mr.  Hendriks  with  Mr.  Whalley  with  Luie,  while  the  derk  was  writing  down 
his  statement    Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  White,  and  Luie  all  went  together  to  the 
Claimant's  residence,  and  then  retumed  to  the  office.    The  Claimant  and  Mr. 
Hendriks  were  present,  and  witness  was  asked  by  them  to  acconunodate  Luie 
in  his  house.     He  arranged  with  them  to  receive  Luie,  and  took  him  home  the 
same  day.    He  afterwards  read  the  statement  which  had  been  taken  down  by 
Mr.  O'Brien.    No  exact  terms  were  named,  but  he  was  to  have  3/.  10«.  for 
boarding,  lodging,  and  supplying  what  he  wanted  and  giving  him  pocket- 
money  "  within  reason."    Witness  paid  for  everything  that  Luie  had,  put  no 
restraint  upon  him,  and  took  him  to  places  of  amusement.    He  found  him  in 
tobacco  and  spirits  and  other  things.    He  had  made  an  entry  of  the  sums 
received  on  Luie's  account    Up  to  August  11 — twenty-two  days —  he  received 
211,  for  board  and  lodging,  3/.  10*.  for  wearing  apparel,  and  5/.  for  pocket-money. 
When  he  first  came  to  witness,  Luie  Had  nothing  but  what  he  stood  upright  in. 
He  had  neither  money  nor  luggage.     He  received  for  the  first  five  weeks  the 
sum  of  29/.  10a.  altogether,  and  for  the  follovring  five  weeks  he  had  about  28^ 
The  Claimant  paid  the  money.    For  the  five  weeks  up  to  October  13  the 
amount  came  to  21/.,  and  witness  had  only  received  lOL  of  that  sum.     From 
first  to  last  he  never  received  a  farthing  from  the  prisoner.     Mr.  Poland  said 
there  would  be  a  specific  allegation  of  perjury  in  reference  to  the  statement  by 
the  prisoner  at  the  trial,  that  he  lived  on  his  own  means,  and  paid  his  own 
expenses  while  living  at  l*ulleyn's,  and  that  he  only  stipulated  that  he  should 
be  paid  for  his  time  if  he  was  detained  in  this  country.    Witness  continued — 
He  went  with  me  to  several  towns — Coventry,  Bedford,  Chelmsford,  and  other 
places.    He  travelled  with  me,  and  I  paid  for  his  railway  fares  out  of  the 
general  receipts  of  the  meeting.    The  Claimant  sometimes  accompanied  ua,  but 
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be  usually '  travelled  separately.  Messrs.  Onslow  and  Whalley  trayelled 
aepaiately  also.  Luie  did  not  do  anything  at  these  meetings.  I  took  him 
with  me  because  I  did  not  like  to  leave  him  at  home.  My  wife  travelled  with 
me.  Mr.  Poland :  Was  there  any  special  reason  for  your  not  leaving  him  at 
home?  Witness:  No;  except  that  I  thought  it  best  to. take  him  with  us, 
rather  than  leave  him  at  home  with  the  children.  He  never  did  any  work  all 
the  time  he  was  with  mc.  He  sometimes  amused  himself  in  the  garden.  I 
remember  the  day  before  his  examination,  October  13.  He  had  not  said  any- 
thing about  leaving  my  lodgings.  In  the  evening,  after  he  had  given  his 
evidence  at  Westminster,  ho  told  me  he  had  received  5/.  from  Mr.  Whalley. 
He  showed  me  a  document,  and  left  it  in  my  charge.  He  said  it  was  worth 
above  lOOL  to  him.  Inspector  Clarke  took  possession  of  the  document,  and  also 
of  the  prisoner's  clothes.  Mr.  Poland  requested  the  clerk  to  read  the  document 
referred  to,  which  was  as  follows : — 

*'  Testimonial  to  Jean  Luie,  late  Steward  of  the  *  Osprey.' 

"This  is  to  certify,  on  my  own  part,  and  on  the  part  of  all  who  have  known 
Jean  Luie  in  relation  to  the  Tichborne  case,  thnt  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  a 
man  of  thorough  honesty  and  great  intelligence,  and  that  he  has  borne  himself 
through  all  his  life  as  a  man  entitled  to  confidence  and  respect.  He  has  been 
exposed  to  great  difficulties,  harassment,  and  temptation  through  this  affair,  and 
has  remained  staunch  and  true,  and  has  rendered  yery  great  service  to  Sir 
Roger  Tichborne. 

**  G.  H.  Whalley,  M.P. 
"GurLDFORD  Onslow,  M.P." 

Witness  was  then  cross-examined  respecting  the  statement  made  by  Luie  in 
hia  examination.  He  said : — I  was  in  court  during  the  examination  of  Luie, 
and  heard  him  say  that  he  paid  80«.  a  week  for  his  lodgings.  I  think  I  was 
present  when  he  described  himself,  on  oath,  as  a  gentleman  of  independent 
means.  I  heard  Mr.  Hawkins's  cross-examination  of  Luie  respecting  me  and 
my  occupation  "  as  a  bill-sticker.'*  I  heard  Luie  say  that  he  paid  for  his  own 
lodgings  and  board  at  my  house  out  of  his  own  means.  I  heard  him  say  that 
he  had  offered  to  pay  me,  but  that  I  said  he  was  to  settle  up  when  the  trial 
was  over.  The  whole  of  this  was  perjury.  I  did  not  interrupt  the  trial.  I 
told  Luie  and  also  the  Claimant  that  it  was  perjury.  I  did  not  tell  anyone 
connected  with  the  prosecution  till  I  was  subpoenaed.  I  expressed  my  dis- 
satisfaction, and  that  was  why  he  left  my  house.  I  was  not  in  communication 
with  the  counsel  for  the  Claimant,  but  I  think  I  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Harcourt, 
his  solicitor,  as  well  as  to  himself.  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  aware  that  it  was 
perjury,  although  I  knew  it  was  a  wrong  statement.  I  had  money  of  the 
Claimant's  on  account,  and  I  paid  myself  out  of  it.  I  did  not  give  it  a  thought 
that  it  amounted  to  perjury.  He  came  to  my  house  repeatedly  after  this,  and 
dined  with  my  family.  I  did  not  think  that  much  harm  was  done,  and  I  sup- 
p;)6ed  he  would  correct  it.  I  spoke  to  Luie  about  his  misstatements  directly  he 
came  out  of  court,  and  asked  him  why  he  had  said  that  he  paid  for  himself. 
He  said  that  he  thought  it  looked  better.  After  leaving  me,  Luie  went  to  reside 
with  Mr.  Himell,  who,  I  think,  is  a  silversmith.  The  prisoner  said  he  was 
invited  there. 

At  the  next  hearing  of  the  case,  Mr.  E.  Lewis,  in  a  long  speech  on  behalf 
of  tl^e  accused,  said  that  Luie  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  shipowner  now  dead. 
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and  had  occupied  the  position  of  H  gentlemaii ;  he  had  conversed  with  him  in 
three  modem  languages  and  had  found  him  proficient  in  mathematics.  The 
learned  gentleman  examined  Charles  Janes,  and  said  he  had  eleven  other  wit- 
nesses to  call  for  the  defence,  who  were  not  then  readj.  There  was  con- 
sequently a  further  adjournment  till  Thursday.  On  that  day,  the  case  was 
agun  hefore  the  magistrate,  and  Mr.  Whalley  was  examined  at  some  length, 
giving  an  account  of  his  interviews  and  correspondence  with  Luie,  and  of  his 
visit  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence  to  help  the  Claimant 

Mr.  Whalley,  late  M.P.  for  Peterborough,  was  then  examined  and  gave  the 
following  evidence : — 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Luie  on  July  7  of  last  year  at  the  office  of 
the  claimant's  solicitor,  2  Poet's  Comer.     Mr.  O'Brien,  the  law  student,  was 
also  present,  and  two  or  three  clerks.    I  had  never  seen  the  prisoner  before.    It 
is  not  true  that  I  met  him  at  Brussels  in  the  spring  of  that  year.     I  had  do 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  statement  he  was  going  to  make.     After  the  state- 
ment was  taken,  I  think  the  prisoner  said  he  should  like  to  see  the  Clumant. 
'While  arrangements  were  being  made  for  that  purpose,  such  as  getting  a  cib 
and  packing  up  the  papers,  I  asked  the  prisoner  whether  he  thought  tlie 
Claimant  would  recognise  him.     He  replied,  "  I  should  think  he  ought  to  io 
so,  considering  that  I  nursed  him  for  three  months."    After  a  pause  he  broke 
out,  "  Yes,  I'll  tell  you  how  he'll  recognise  me — by  that  crooked  finger."   He 
held  out  his  hand.     In  reply  to  uiy  question  ''  Why  ?  "  he  said,-  "That  crooked 
finger  used  to  drive  him  nearly  mad,  as  I  used  to  rub  the  back  of  his  neck  for 
sunstroke.*'    He  explained  that  the  finger  scratched  him.    The  cab  arrived, 
and  Mr.  O'Brien,  the  prisoner,  and  I  got  into  it.     We  then  proceeded  to 
Bessborough  Gardens,  the  house  of  the  Claimant     I  did  not  hear  Luie  say  be 
had  been  there  before.    When  we  arrived  I  went  into  the  Claimant's  house  first. 
I  found  the  Claimant  sufiering  from  erysipelas.     He  was  reclining.    I  having 
told  him  we  had  brought  an  important  witness  to  identify  him,  the  Claimant 
expressed  reluctance  to  see  anyone  on  account  of  his  severe  indisposition,  but  on 
my  urging  the  importance  of  it,  he  consented,  and  Mr.  O'Brien  and  the  prisoner 
came  in.     On  the  prisoner  entering  the  room  he  walked  up  to  within  about 
three  or  four  yards  of  where  the  Claimant  was  reclining,  and  looked  very 
steadily  at  him  for  some  time.    The  first  words  I  remember  the  prisoner  to  have 
said  were,  "  Yes,  that  is  the  man,'*  or  words  to  that  effect.    Upon  that  some 
conversation  which  I  cannot  call  to  mind,  took  place  between  the  prisoner  and 
the  Claimant,  and  the  former  went  over  to  the  other  direct,  and  with  great 
show  of  feeling — tears  coming  into  his  eyes  in  fact — shook  hands  with  him,  and 
asserting  that  he  was  as  certain  as  of  his  life  that  he  was  the  man,  and  hB 
would  stand  for  him  and  do  all  he  could  on  his  behalf.    Mr.  Lewis : — Was  the 
recognition  mutual  P — I  could  not  possibly  say  if  the  Claimant  recognised  him 
then.    He  recognised  him  as  he  had  other  witnesses,  with  caution  and  xeticeace 
— with  no  warmth  of  feeling.    In  speaking  of  some  of  the  companions  of  the 
wreck,  who  were  Spaniards,  there  was  some  reference  made  to  language,  and  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was  in  respect  to  that  part  of  the  conversation  that 
the  Claimant  said,  <'  Como  esta,  Luie  ?"    I  know  the  Claimant  did  addie»  to 
him  those  words,  but  I  won't  swear  it  was  under  those  circumstances. — ^Afler 
some  further  evidence  describing  his  visit  to  America,  Mr.  Whalley  said:— In 
consequence  of  the  inquiries  I  made  at  Quebec  and  New  York  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  solicitor  of  the  Claimant.    This  letter  has  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers, for  which  I  have  had  to  suffer  some  inconvenience —     Sir  ThomtB 
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Heniy: — ^Be  good  enough;  Mr.  Whalley,  not  to  make  observations  in  the 
idteefl04raz.  Witness  continued : — I  obtained  information  as  to  the  clearance 
of  YeMels,  and  communicated  that  also  to  the  Claimant's  solicitor.  I  com- 
municated with  other  persons^  and  can  state  what  it  was  if  I  am  asked. — In 
croeB-examination  by  Mr.  Poland,  the  witness  said,  it  had  been  his  desire  that 
Loie  should  return  to  America  in  order  that  he  might  there  continue  inquiries 
bearing  on  the  case. 

The  case  was  then  adjourned  till  after  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  of  the 
claimant.  On  March  6  the  prisoner  was  again  brought  up.  When  Sir  Thomas 
Henry  had  taken  his  seat,  Luie*s  legal  adviser  said  that  he  applied  originally 
for  the  adjournment  of  the  case  in  order  that  the  late  defendant  in  the  trial  at 
bar  might  now  be  called  to  give  evidence  in  Luie's  favour,  and  be  boimd  over 
to  give  evidence.  Matters  had  since  occurred  which  had  rendered  that  un- 
neoeasary,  for  the  late  Claimant  could  be  produced  at  the  trial  if  required. 
Wr.  Poland  then  applied  for  the  prisoner's  committal  on  both  charges.  Sir 
Thomas  Henry  at  once  acceded  to  this  request,  and  Luie  was  removed  to 
Newgate. 

On  April  9,  Jean  Luie  was  brought  to  trial  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
before  Mr.  Justice  Brett,  on  the  charge  of  perjury  in  the  evidence  given  by  him 
m  the  Tichbome  trial,  and  also  for  bigamy.  Mr.  Warner  Sleigh  renewed  his 
Application  for  an  adjournment  until  next  session,  on  the  ground  of  there  not 
being  sufficient  time  for  counsel  to  master  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  learned 
judge,  however,  said  he  did  not  consider  the  application  to  be  a  bond  fide  one, 
md  therefore  declined  to  accede  to  it.  Thereupon  Mr.  Poland  opened  the 
»8e  for  the  prosecution,  and  the  Court  proceeded  to  take  evidence  against 
Luie,  who,  throughout  the  hearing,  was  undefended  by  counsel.  The  prisoner, 
thus  left  to  himself,  cross-examined  some  of  the  witnesses  with  considerable 
lexterity,  while  he  declared  his  perfect  ignorance  of  others  who  deposed  to  his 
identity.  Some  of  the  questions  to  Inspector  Clarke  appeared  to  convey  the 
snggestion  that  the  inspector  had  prompted  parts  of  the  confession  made  by 
Luie  to  him,  and  already  detailed  at  Bow  Street.  At  the  close  of  the  case  for 
;he  prosecution,  Mr.  Whalley,  M.P.,  volunteered  his  testimony  in  the  prisoner's 
mvour,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  the  '^  Osprey  '^  incident,  as  related  by  Luie, 
1788  true. 

The  Judge,  then  addressing  the  prisoner,  said : — Now,  tell  your  own  story. 
rhe  great  charge  against  you  is  that  you  swore  that  you  wore  on  board  the 
'Osprey,"  and  that  you  picked  up  the  boat.  It  is  said  that  that  is  untrue,  and 
if  course  if  it  were  untrue  you  knew  that  it  was  so.  They  (the  prosecution) 
lave  proved  that  it  was  untrue,  because  they  have  proved  that  you  were  in 
England  at  the  time.  That  is  the  first  great  charge  against  you.  The  next 
harge  is  that  you  gave  evidence  that  you  were  not  in  England  till  shortly 
lefore  the  trial,  whereas  they  have  proved  that  you  were  in  England  for  many 
ears  before.  Those  charges  are  what  you  have  to  answer  for  before  the  jury. 
Msoner : — ^Well,  my  lord,  during  my  cross-examination  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
iench,  I  objected  to  questions  of  Mr.  Hawkins  respecting  the  latest  period  of 
ly  life,  in  consequence  of  a  misfortune  that  I  was  really  led  into ;  but  the 
iOrd  Chief  Justice  ordered  me  to  answer  the  questions.  I  was  compelled  to 
o  so,  and  I  did  it  as  it  came  into  my  mind  at  the  time.  Numbers  of  witnesses 
ave  been  called  here  against  me  as  to  the  period  of  1853  and  1854,  one,  accor- 
ing  to  his  account,  being  himself  a  schoolfellow  of  mine.  How  is  it  possible 
)r  me  to  contradict  these  men  when  I  am  void  entirely  of  assistance,  either 
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legal  assistance,  or  assistapce  of  people  whom  I  should  have  been  able  to  bring 
forward  ?    If  I  had  time  I  should  prove  that  they  are  mistaken— entirely  mis- 
taken— in  the  identity.    It  requires  in  fact  a  wonderful  memory  for  anyone  to 
distinguish  one  man  from  another  after  a  period  of  over  twenty  years*  time,  and 
especially  when  you  have  a  man  only  just  come  into  court  to  discern  an  indi- 
vidual.   Had  I  been  able  to  be  defended,  and  produced  witnesses,  it  would 
certainly  have  substantiated  my  story  to  a  great  extent.    Of  course  in  the  later 
periods  of  1862  and  1867  misfortunes  have  fallen  to  my  lot    That  undoubtedly 
is  true,  but  respecting  the  time  of  1852, 1853,  and  1854  there  is  no  truth 
whatever  in  what  has  been  said.    I  don't  say  that  people  have  perjured  them- 
selves, because  if  they  had  perjured  themselves  a  vast  number  of  witnesses  who 
have  been  brought  against  Roger  Tichbome  must  be  as  bad  as  they  are  in  that 
respect.    But  I  say  I  have  been  the  sole  victim  of  prosecution,  &om  a  number 
of  people  amounting  to  nearly  300.    I  think  it  is  very  hard  indeed  that  I 
should  suffer  the  inconvenience  in  which  I  am  placed.    It  can  be  proved,  and 
will  in  time  come  out,  that  the  '^  Osprey  "  which  I  joined  at  New  Orleans  in 
1852,  and  was  with  her  up  to  the  end  of  1854,  is  a  fact  undoubtedly,  and  it 
will  be  found  to  be  true.    Time  will  tell  that,  and  it  should  have  been  proved 
satisfactorily  both  to  your  lordship  and  the  jury  if  I  had  had  that  ample  means 
given  me  which  I  now  stand  in  need  of.    Had  it  not  been  for  the  misfortune 
of  this  bigamy  affair  of  mine,  I  certainly  should  never  have  given  the  account 
which  I  have  given,  because  I  stood  in  the  position  that  whatever  turn  I  took, 
when  it  came  to  the  period  from  1855  to  1867,  whether  I  admitted  that  or 
made  any  false  statement  or  not,  it  would  have  fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  punished. 
I  am  very  sorry  that  this  has  taken  up  the  time  so  long,  keeping  your  lordship 
and  the  jury  for  such  a  length  of  time  through  the  calling  of  all  these  witnesses, 
since  I  am  not  in  a  position  now  to  bring  forward  evidence  in  support  of  my 
story.    Very  sorry,  indeed,  I  am,  but  I  trust  that  the  time  will  come  soon 
enough  to  prove  my  story  and  the  fact  of  the  ^'  Osprey  "  in  1854.    At  the  same 
time,  I  beg  his  lordship  to  be  as  lenient  in  his  punishment  tovrards  me  as 
possible,  bearing  in  mind  that  I  have  still  eighteen  or  nineteen  months  to  be 
under  servitude. 

On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Justice  Brett  proceeded  to  sum  up  the  case.  £Qs 
lordship  carefully  went  over  the  evidence  in  detail,  after  which  he  remarked  on 
the  prisoner's  statement  that  Mr.  Whalley  had  said  to  him  at  Brussels  that  a 
trial  was  going  on  in  England  which  made  him  ashamed  of  his  ooimtry.  Why 
Mr.  Whalley  should  be  ashamed  of  his  country  on  this  account  he  certainly 
could  not  see.  The  prisoner  also  represented  that  Mr.  Whalley  said  that  one 
difficulty  they  had  to  contend  against  was  that  they  could  not  find  any  men 
who  had  picked  up  a  shipwrecked  crew.  Sitting  on  that  bench,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  if  Mr.  Whalley,  either  from  folly  or  wickedness,  or 
both,  really  did  make  this  statement,  he  was  giving  an  incitement  to  perjury. 
His  lordship  then  referred  to  the  statements  of  the  prisoner  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Whalley  and  Mr.  Onslow,  and  his  representation  that  he  should  not  have  gone 
into  the  witness-box,  if  Mr.  Onslow  had  not  compelled  him  to  do  so.  He  did 
not  say  that  this  story  was  true,  but  all  he  could  say  was  that  if  it  was  true,  the 
prisoner  was  not  the  only  person  who  ought  to  be  put  on  his  trial,  as  a  con- 
spiracy evidently  existed  to  commit  a  serious  offence.  If  the  prisoner's  story 
was  true,  it  amounted  to  an  admission  that  he  was  guilty  of  perjury,  and  if  it 
was  not  true,  and  he  had  made  those  false  statements  against  other  parties, 
what  could  they  think  of  a  man  who  could  act  in  such  a  manner  ?    His  lord- 
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ship  said  he  had  now  arrived  at  what  was  a  painful  part  of  the  case^  and  one 
which  satiafied  him,  with  other  matters,  that  there  never  was  any  real  intention 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  called  the  prisoner's  friends,  to  defend  him.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr.  Whalley  had  ohtruded  himself  as  a  wit- 
ness for  the  prisoner.  He  was  asked  in  derision  hy  the  learned  counsel  for  the 
proeecation,  whether  he  was  not  a  magistrate  of  two  counties  and  also  a  harrister ; 
and  if  he  had  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of  even  the  elements  of  law,  he  must 
have  known  perfectly  well  that  he  could  not  give  any  evidence  that  would  he 
of  the  slightest  henefit  to  the  prisoner.  It  might  have  the  eflfect  of  showing 
sympathy — it  might  have  afforded  an  opportunity  for  giving  an  explanation 
upon  any  particular  matter ;  hut  he  must  have  known  that  he  could  not  say 
anything  that  was  likely  to  he  of  any  use  to  the  prisoner,  and  his  evidence  gave 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecuHon  a  right  to  reply.  If  any  evidence  of  importance 
could  have  heen  ohtained  in  America,  the  witnesses  might  have  heen  brought 
forward  ;  hut  nothing  of  the  sort  was  done,  and  a  child  could  see  through  the 
proceeding  that  was  attempted  to  he  carried  out. — The  jury  retired  at  twelve 
o'clock.  They  returned  into  court  in  about  ten  minutes,  and  found  the  prisoner 
«  Guilty." 

At  the  close  of  Jean  Luie's  trial,  Captain  Brown,  another  of  the  witnesses 
on  Orton's  trial,  was  put  into  the  box  to  take  his  trial.  The  allegations  of 
perjury  against  him  were  that  he  had  sworn  that  he  saw  Castro  or  Orton  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1854 ;  that  Castro  had  no  tattoo  marks ;  that  he  also  saw  the 
man,  Luie,  at  Rio  at  the  same  time  ;  and  that  he  was  present  when  Roger  Tich- 
bome  went  on  board  the  "Bella,"  with  Capt.  Gates  and  Capt.  Hoskins,  and 
another  captain  named  Burkett.  Capt.  T.  Gates  and  Capt.  Hoskins  were  ex- 
amined in  support  of  the  charge,  after  which  the  prisoner  was  called  upon  for 
his  defence.  He  simply  asserted  his  innocence,  stating  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion to  commit  wilful  perjury.  The  jury,  without  retiring  from  the  box,  found 
the  prisoner  guilty.  The  other  prisoner,  Jean  Luie,  was  then  brought  up,  and 
both  prisoners  were  placed  at  the  bar  to  receive  judgment.  Mr.  Justice  Brett 
said  that  both  prisoners  had  been  convicted  upon  evidence  as  clear  as  that  which 
led  to  the  conviction  of  Arthur  Grton,  of  the  offence  of  wilful  and  corrupt 
perjury,  and  it  was  an  ofience  of  the  most  serious  character.  Nothing  was 
more  essential  to  the  administration  of  justice  than  that  truthful  evidence 
should  be  given  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  those  who  were  guilty  of  giving 
perjured  testimony  committed  a  very  great  crime,  and  when  they  were  convicted 
of  it,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  court  to  pass  a  very  severe  sentence.  They  had 
deliberately  sworn  to  things  they  must  have  known  to  be  false ;  and  there  was 
no  doubt  that  they  hoped  by  the  false  testimony  they  gave,  to  place  the  man 
Orton  in  his  original  position,  and  enable  him  to  endeavour  to  plunder  the 
family  he  had  attacked.  It  was  in  the  favour  of  Luie,  that  although  he  was 
eyidently  a  brave  man,  he  had  at  last  been  compelled  to  shed  the  tears  of 
despair,  and  that  he  had  refrained  from  putting  the  wretched  man,  Arthur  Grton, 
into  the  witness-box.  He  then  sentenced  Luie  to  one  day^s  imprisonment  and 
seyen  years'  penal  servitude,  and  Brown  to  five  years'  penal  servitude. 
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III. 
THE   FREDERICK  LEGITIMACY  TRIAL. 

The  case  of  "  Frederick  v.  Her  Majesty's  Attorney-General,  and  Frederick/* 
was  tried  before  the  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  in  the  month  of 
December.  The  case  was  a  petition  under  the  Legitimacy  Declaration  Act,  in 
which  the  petitioner,  Capt  Charles  Edward  Frederick,  prayed  the  Court  to  de- 
clare that  his  paternal  grandfather,  Col.  Charles  Frederick,  was  lawfully  married 
to  Martha  Kigden,  on  or  about  March  20,  1773.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Q.C.,  and  Dr. 
Tristram  appeared  for  the  petitioner;  Mr.  Morgan  Howard,  Q.C.,  Mr.  A.  R 
Hardy,  and  *  Mr.  Gumbleton  for  the  Attorney-General ;  and  Mr.  Seijeant 
Parry,  Mr.  Inderwick,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Searle,  and  Mr.  Lindsay  for  the  respondent, 
Vice-Admiral  Charles  Frederick. 

It  was  admitted  that  beyond  the  declarations  of  the  parties  themselves,  no 
direct  proof  of  the  alleged  marriage  can  now  be  given.  The  proof  of  it  rests  on  a 
series  of  circumstances ;  and  the  nature  and  character  of  this  proof  will  be  best 
shown  by  tracing  in  outline  the  history  of  Col.  Frederick  and  his  reputed  wife 
from  1776,  when  Col.  Frederick  left  England  for  India,  until  1794,  when  Mrs, 
Frederick,  who  survived  him,  died. 

Col.  Frederick  sailed  for  Bombay  in  17G6,  leaving  his  wife,  with  her  two 
infant  daughters,  in  charge  of  her  brother,  Mr.  John  Rigden ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  Mrs.  Frederick  followed  her  husband  to  India,  and  lived  with  him 
there  till  his  death,  1701.  In  1779  a  junior  officer  was  promoted  over  Col. 
Frederick's  head  by  the  Government  of  Bombay.  He,  in  consequence,  resigned 
his  commission  in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  and  came  to  England  to 
lay  his  grievance  before  the  Court  of  Directors.  He  then  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  his  brother  Lenox's  wife,  who  was  generally  called  "  Nancy."  The 
warmest  friendship  sprang  up  between  them,  and  when,  shortly  afterwards, 
Col.  Frederick  went  to  the  Continent,  pending  an  arrangement  with  his 
creditors,  a  correspondence  commenced  between  him  and  his  sister-in-law, 
which  forms  nearly  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  proof  upon  which  the  pe- 
titioner relies  in  support  of  the  asserted  marriage.  In  a  letter  to  Nancy,  under 
date  "  Ostend,  Jan.  31, 1781,"  Col.  Frederick  wrote: — "I  do  not  conceive  the 
accounts  of  the  late  shocking  hurricane  ought,  by  any  means,  to  add  to  your  un- 
easiness .  .  .  The  word  *  wife '  brings  with  fresh  pleasure  to  my  mind  the  late 
and  only  satisfaction  I  am  capable  of  enjoying  amidst  my  present  misfortunes. 
I  mean  some  letters  I  have  just  received  from  my  wife."  The  letter  continues 
full  of  expressions  of  affection  for  his  wife  and  children.  Under  date  "  Ostend, 
February  28, 1781,"  he  wrote : — "  You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  complicated 
horrors  of  my  situation,  nor  do  I  wish  you  shoidd.  It  would  only  add  to  that 
weight  upon  your  mind  which  is  already  too  great,  for  I  am  sure  you  would 
pity  me.  What  I  suffer  peraonally,  though  much,  I  have  philosophy  to  bear  with 
patience,  but  I  feel  severely  for  a  wife,  the  most  amiable  of  her  sex,  and  for  four 
lovely  children."  And  under  date  April  11,  1781 : — "  You  have  perfectly  won 
my  heart  by  your  kind  manner  of  mentioning  my  wife ;  indeed,  her  behaviour 
and  attachment  to  me  have  been  such,  and  shown  in  so  indisputable  a  manner, 
and  through  such  trying  situations,  as  my  whole  life,  nay,  twenty  lives,  would 
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hardly  be  sufficient  to  repay.  The  greatest  and  most  unpardonable  folly  I  ever 
committed  in  my  life  was  not  making  her  known  to  my  family  before  I  went  to 
India.  Would  to  God  I  had  I  The  goodness  of  her  disposition  and  her  many 
amiable  qualities  would  soon  have  reconciled  everj'body  to  her,  I  am  sure,  and 
secured  their  approbation  of  my  choice.  When  my  father  was  at  the  Hague  I 
had  determined  on  it  with  myself,  and  began  a  conversation  with  him  about 
the  maintenance  of  my  children  with  that  intent ;  but  he  took  so  much  pains  to 
change  the  subject  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  bring  it  about.  I  have  never 
for^yen  myself  since  for  not  having  done  it.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  I  did 
inform  him  of  my  marriage  when  I  was  last  in  England,  but  there  being  no 
register,  and  the  certificate  being  left  in  India  to  entitle  her  to  the  Company's 
allowance  in  case  any  accident  happened  to  me,  I  could  not  immediately  prove 
it  legally,  upon  which  grounds  he  refused  to  acknowledge  her.  I  fear  he  was 
biassed  by  a  person  whom  I  thought  my  sincere  friend,  but  who,  since  my 
present  unhappy  situation,  has  proved  otherwise.  You  will  readily  guess  who 
I  mean.     The  subject  is  too  melancholy  to  dwell  any  longer  upon." 

On  Jan.  10, 1782,  he  wrote  to  his  sister-in-law  about  the  education  of  his 
two  daughters,  who  had  theretofore  been  under  the  charge  of  their  uncle,  Mr. 
John  Higden.  It  was  considered  that  their  uncle's  position  in  life  unfitted  him 
for  the  superintendence  of  their  training,  and  they  were  accordingly  removed 
from  his  roof  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Lenox  Frederick.  In  1782 
CoL  Frederick  had  his  commission  restored  to  him  by  the  Court  of  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  took  his  departure 
for  Bombay,  which  he  reached  in  1783.  On  his  arrival  he  resumed  the  corre- 
spondence with  his  sister-in-law,  and  mentioned  in  a  letter,  dated  Nov.  2,  1783, 
that  while  absent  in  England  his  letters  to  his  wife  had  miscarried,  and  that, 
having  heard  reports  injurious  to  his  character,  she  had  written  to  his  father  ou 
the  subject.  With  this  letter  he  enclosed  one  from  his  wife  to  Mrs.  Lenox 
Frederick  respecting  the  education  of  his  daughters,  beginning  **  My  dearest 
sister,"  and  ending  with  "  your  obliged  and  very  aftectionate  sister,  M.  Frederick. 
P.S.  My  husband  writes  to  you  by  this  opportunity. '* 

Correspondence  of  a  like  character  passed  between  Col.  Frederick  and  his 
wife,  and  his  brothers  Lenox  and  Edward,  down  to  his  death  at  Dharwar  in 
1781.  He  left  his  wife  and  children  wholly  unprovided  for,  but  Mrs.  Frederick 
applied  to  the  Government  of  Bombay,  and  claimed  the  usual  allowance  made 
to  a  colonel's  widow  out  of  Lord  dive's  Fund.  She  further  obtained,  on 
March  2, 1792,  an  additional  allowance  from  the  Contingent  Fund,  on  account 
of  her  eight  children,  and,  having  also  received  the  proceeds  of  a  subscription 
raised  in  Bombay  for  her  assistance,  she  left  India  with  her  family  in  1703  and 
returned  to  England.  The  allowances  made  by  the  Bombay  Goverament  were 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  Accordingly  Mrs.  Frederick 
sent  in  a  memorial  to  the  Board  in  December  1793.  The  sub-committee  to 
which  the  matter  was  referred  reported  "  that  she  was  deserving  of  the  pension 
of  a  colonel's  widow,  and  submitted  that  she  should  be  admitted  thereto,  she 
having  produced  the  necessary  certificates  to  entitle  her  to  receive  that  pen- 
sion. They  also  submitted  that,  having  eight  children  wholly  unprovided  for, 
she  should  have  a  further  allowance  of  100/.  a  year  from  the  Contingent  Mili- 
tary Fund,  the  pension  and  allowance  to  begin  from  February  28,  1703,  the 
date  up  to  which  she  received  the  last  half-year's  pension  at  Jk)mbay."  On 
the  29th  of  the  same  month  the  Court  of  Directors  confirmed  the  report  of 
their  sub-committee,  and  Mrs.  Frederick  continued  in  receipt  of  the  pension 
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down  to  her  death,  which  occurred  at  Bath  on  August  23, 1794.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  tombstone  which   marks   her   grave  is  in  part  obliterated,  but 

this  passage  is  still  legible  : — "  In  Memory  of  Martha ,  relict  of  Charles 

Frederick,  colonel  of  His  Majesty's  Bombay  Army,  who  departed  this  life 
August,  1704 ." 

Her  children  having  been  left  in  very  poor  circumstances,  their  uncle,  John 
Bigden,  memorialised  the  East  India  Board  in  their  behalf,  and  an  allowance 
of  20/.  a  year  was  granted  out  of  the  Contingent  Fund  to  each  of  the  five 
younger  children  of  the  deceased.  Several  letters  also  passed  between  John 
Kigden  and  Lenox  and  Edward  Frederick,  the  brothers  of  the  colonel,  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  providing  for  the  family.  One  of  them,  bearing  date  170i), 
ran  thus: — ^'1  have  been  reading  the  new  imposition  tax  on  income.  If  I 
understand  it  right  (1  hope  in  God  1  do  not),  1  am  sure  no  person  can  have  a 
living  but  placemen  and  pensioners,  and  I  plainly  see  Mr.  Pitt  is  determined 
to  ruin  all  those  that  do  not  think  and  act  as  he  wishes.  I  must  break  and  my 
family  go  into  the  workhouse  in  less  than  three  years,  you  are  in  a  situation 
to  survive  a  little  longer.''  The  letter  contained  a  reference  to  certain  accounts 
relating  to  the  estate  of  his  sister,  and  on  the  back  of  it  there  was  this  endorse- 
ment in  his  handwriting : — *^  1  have  with  much  difficulty  foimd  the  marriage 
certificate,  which  I  also  "  (It  was  suggested  that  the  certificate  referred  to 
was  the  certificate  of  the  marriage  of  Col.  Charles  Frederick  and  Martha 
Kigden,  and  that  the  missing  words  in  the  endorsement — ^the  paper  is  torn — 
were  probably  *•  return  you.")  Somewhere  about  1800  a  controversy  arose 
between  John  Kigden  and  his  nephew  Charles  Frederick,  who  claimed  in  right 
of  his  mother  certain  property  of  which  his  uncle  was  in  possession.  John 
Kigden  disputed  the  claim,  and  this  was  the  first  time  a  doubt  of  the  marriage 
of  his  sister  with  Col.  Frederick  was  raised.  The  question,  however,  was  left 
undetermined. 

Capt.  Frederick,  the  petitioner,  was  first  called.  He  stated  that  Sir 
Kichard  Frederick,  the  late  bai'onet,  had  left  the  family  property  to  him,  and 
had  also  given  him  several  heir-looms,  and  he  produced  the  several  letters  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  and  also  two  family  Bibles.  One  of  the  Bibles 
belonged  to  his  grandfather,  and  in  it  were  entries  by  Col.  Frederick  of  the 
births  of  his  children,  and  also  one  of  his  marriage  with  Martha  Kigden,  the 
date  being  given  as  March  20,  1773.  The  second  Bible  belonged  to  his  father. 
General  Edward  Frederick,  who  copied  into  it  some  of  the  entries  found  in  the 
other  book.  The  petitioner  added  that  his  father  was  the  third  son  of  Col. 
Frederick ;  that  Charles,  the  eldest  son,  was  killed  in  the  Walcheren  Expe- 
dition, leaving  no  lawful  issue ;  and  that  Arnold,  the  second  son,  who  was 
unmarried,  was  blown  up  in  the  *'  Queen  Charlotte  "  at  Leghorn.  On  cross- 
examination  he  admitted  that  search  had  been  made  in  vain  for  any  official 
record  of  his  grandfather's  marriage,  or  fcr  any  licence  authorising  it.  Mr. 
Mason,  of  the  India  Office,  produced  the  records  of  the  East  India  Company,  in 
wh:ch  Col.  Frederick's  commissions  and  pensions  and  allowances  to  his  widow 
and  children  were  entered.  The  witness  stated  that  neither  in  the  deed  con- 
stituting the  Clive  Fund,  nor  in  the  regulations  of  the  East  India  Company, 
who  administered  it,  is  it  expreesly  stated  that  a  certificate  must  be  produced, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  from  the  many  cases  of  admission  to  pen- 
sions between  1770  and  1800  showing  the  production  of  the  certificate,  that  the 
practice  was  to  require  its  production  in  every  instance.  He  had,  however,  he 
said,  looked  into  hundreds  of  the  cases  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  the  Com- 
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paajy  and  in  nearly  every  case  the  marriage  certificate  was  produced  by  the 
applicant.  He  added  that  in  one  instance  the  Company  deferred,  for  four  years, 
granting  the  pension,  until  the  marriage  certificate  was  produced.  He,  in  con- 
sequence, inferred  that  the  practice  was  to  require  its  production.  Lord  Lisgar, 
whoee  fiither,  Sir  William  Young,  married  Lucy,  a  daughter  of  Col.  Frederick 
and  his  reputed  wife,  was  also  called  as  a  witness,  and  stated  that  his  mother 
was  always  treated  as  a  member  of  the  Frederick  family.  The  two  family 
Bibles  were  put  in  evidence,  but  the  Court,  on  the  objection  of  counsel  for  the 
respondent,  refused  to  receive  the  volume  of  the  "  Annual  Register,"  contain- 
ing the  record  or  announcement  of  the  birth  of  the  first  child  by  the  alleged 
marriage,  which  ran : — "  Aug.  16, 1774.— The  Lady  of  the  Hon.  Capt.  Frederick, 
son  of  Sir  Charles  Frederick,  of  a  daughter."  This  closed  the  evidence  ad- 
duced on  behalf  of  the  petitioner,  and  it  was  submitted  by  his  counsel  that  it 
clearly  established  the  marriage  by  repute. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Parry  then  proceeded  to  open  the  respondent's  case.  In 
doing  so  he  begged  the  jury  to  dismiss  all  prejudice  and  feelings  of  sympathy 
from  their  minds^  and  to  look  at  the  question  which  they  had  to  decide  as  one 
of  pure  fact  There  was  no  doubt  that  a  marriage  could  be  proved  by  reputa- 
tion, but  that  reputation,  he  submitted,  should  not  be  confined  to  one  place  or 
one  class  of  persons.  It  should  be,  as  it  were,  invulnerable,  with  no  counter 
reputation  running  against  it ;  but  it  would  be  shown  that  no  such  reputation 
had  existed  in  respect  of  the  marriage  which  was  now  disputed.  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  be  moved  by  the  correspondence  which  had  passed  between  the 
parties  and  been  produced  in  the  course  of  the  trial.  Ho  quite  admitted,  too, 
that  OoL  Frederick  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  reputed  wife ;  but  he  should, 
nevertheless,  contend  that  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  evidence  ad- 
duced by  the  petitioner  himself  was  this — that  Charles  Frederick  had  seduced 
Martha  Kigden  and  induced  her  to  live  with  him,  and  that  in  India  he  feared 
to  g^o  through  a  ceremony  of  marriage  with  her,  she  being  then  received  as  his 
reputed  wife,  lest,  by  so  doing,  he  should  proclaim  her  shame  and  the  illegiti- 
macy of  their  infant  daughters  in  England.  The  learned  Serjeant  then  briefly 
referred  to  the  character  of  the  evidence  which  he  should  submit  to  the  jury, 
and  mentioned,  among  other  things,  that  in  certain  deeds  to  which  members  of 
her  own  family  were  parties,  Martha  Rigden  was  described  as  a  spinster  at  the 
time  of  her  death. 

Evidence  was  next  given  in  support  of  the  respondent's  answer.  An  officer 
from  the  Probate  Court  produced  the  will  of  William  Rigden,  the  uncle  of 
Martha,  the  petitioner's  grandmother,  and  in  which  he  leaves  her  various  be- 
quests. These  bequests  he  leaves  "  to  the  use  of  my  niece,  Martha  Rigden, 
spinster,  for  her  life ;  and  after  her  death  to  her  children,  lawfully  begotten, 
and  in  default  of  such  issue,  to  John  Rigden,  her  brother,  his  heirs  or  assigns, 
and  after  his  death  to  his  children,  lawfully  begotten."  This  wiU  is  dated 
January  5,  1776,  and  there  is  a  codicil  to  it,  dated  November  22  in  the  same 
year,  in  which  the  testator  revoked  all  the  legacies  of  personalty  to  Martha, 
and  ordered  that  she  receive  in  place  thereof  1,000/.  on  her  personal  demand 
six  months  after  his  death.  Letters  of  administration  were  also  put  in  evi- 
dence granted  to  this  testator  to  the  estates  of  his  brother  Benjamin,  and  by 
which  he  was  appointed  guardian  of  his  brother's  children,  Martha  and  John 
Rigden  j  such  being  the  manner  and  terms  in  which  the  petitioner's  grand- 
mother was  treated  and  recognised  by  her  several  relations  three  years  after 
her  alleged  marriage  with  the  petitioner's  grandfather.  The  will  of  Sir  Charles 
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Frederick,  the  petitioner's  great  grandfkther,  was  next  put  in  eTidence,  in  order 
to  show  that  while  his  son,  the  petitioner's  grandfather,  was  referred  to  in 
various  parts  of  it,  no  mention  was  made  of  his  children,  and  no  reference 
whatever  was  made  to  tliem.  That  will  was  dated  November  20,  1784.  Mr. 
Serjeant  Parry  then  tendered  a  deed  uf  release,  dated  October  20, 1803,  be- 
tween Sir  John  Frederick,  Bart,  Edward  Boscawen  Frederick,  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Hill.  Mr.  Hawkins  objected  to  the  evidence,  as  the  persons  named 
in  the  deed  were  in  actual  contention  at  the  time  it  was  executed,  on  the  same 
point  as  that  involved  in  the  present  suit.  Sir  James  Hannen,  after  listening 
to  A  long  legal  argument  on  the  point,  rejected  the  evidence  and  other  evidence 
of  a  tiimilar  character.  Several  other  deeds  of  a  date  subsequent  to  1800  were 
tendered  to  prove  declarations  of  members  of  both  families,  but  thev  aUo  were 
held  inadmissible  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Frederick  Jcieeph  Prescott  was  then  called  as  a  witness.    He  stated 
that  he  was  the  grandson  of  Sir  Charles  Frederick,  and  that  he  came  to  London 
in  1814,  when  he  was  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  War  Office  by  Lord  Palmerston. 
He  resided  with  his  great-aunt,   Mrs.   Molyneux,  and  the  subject  of  Cul. 
Frederick's  marriage  was  a  frequent  t^pic  of  conversation  between  her  and 
Xanoy,  the  widow  of  Thomas  Lenox  Frederick.    The  witness  was  asked  to 
give  the  purport  of  tleso  couver^iations,  but  counsel  for  the  petitioner  objected ; 
and  the  Court  ruled  that  the  evidence  was  inadmissible,  on  the  principle  on 
which  the  deeds  were  rejected.     Mr.  George  Stephens  Frederick  was  called  to 
give  similar  testimony,  but  hU  evidence  also  was  rejected  as  inadmissible. 
The  depositions  of  Mi^s  Margaret  Rigden,  aged  eighty-five,  and  Miss  Martha 
Itigden,  aged  eighty-three,  whose  evidence  was  taken  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Pritcbard, 
the  Commistiioner  appointed  for  the  purpose,  at  their  residence,  near  Chepstow, 
were  then  read.    These  witnesses  stated  that  they  were  the  daughters  of  John 
Uigden,  that  they  had  heard  that  their  aunt  Martha  had  eloped  from  the  boose 
of  a  Mn>.  Shepherd  with  Col.  Frederick,  and  that  their  father  had  followed  her 
to  I^ndon  to  bring  her  hac^.     They  further  stated  that  in  a  box  of  papers 
which  belonged   to  their  fnther,  and  which  their  brother  William,  since  de- 
cea.<ed,  jrave  tliom  in  1870,  they  saw  a  letter  from  Col.  Frederick  in  answer  to 
one  from  their  father,  who,  it  \a  siigp'dted,  niuj«t  have  written  to  the  colonel 
when  in  India,  asking  him  to  marry  h\s  sister  Martha.     In  the  letter  in  ques* 
tion  Col.  Frederick  stated  that  Martha  was  c<3nMdered  one  of  the  nicest  women 
in  Bombay,  and  was  received  a.*^  hio  reputed  wife,  and  that  he  could  not  marry 
her,  as  by  so  doing  he  would  ca^tt  a  slur  upon  her  character.    Thej  fnrtber  de* 
posed  that  there  was  also  among  the  papers  what  purported  to  be  a  certificate 
of  a  marriage  at  Stalidfield,  which  they  .suppo:H,d  was  Stalisfield  near  Faver- 
shani.  1>etween  Col.  Frederick  and  their  aunt  Martha,  but  they  could  not  re* 
member  the  came  of  the  clergvman  by  whom  it  was  signed  nor  aaj  in  whose 
handwriting  it  wa^.     They  added,  however,  that  in  the  Kigden  family  the 
childrt-n  of  the  colonel  and  their  aunt  were  couMdered  illegitimate,  and  stated 
that  they  had  burnt  the  papers  by  diredi^.n  of  their  brother.     Mr.  Stephen 
Tucker,  **  lli>u;:e  Croix/  prHiiic»*d  fr»ni  the  Herald.**  (M!ii*e  the  pedigree  of  the 
Frederick  family,  enr»lltd  there  by  Sir  Ji»hn  rrcJerick.     In  the  liret  instance 
the  pedi^TiH.'  terminated  with  177l*.  but  it  wan  .*ubM*qiieut!y  brought  down  to 
17iK).     It  did  not  appt^ar  by  whom  the  additi**n  was  made,  but,  while  it  re- 
cord**d  the  birth  of  Charles  (the  colonel),  it  made  no  mention  of  his  marriagv'. 
Evidence  was  also  adduced  to  «how  that  no  rect»rd  of  the  marriage  could  be 
found  in  any  of  the  churches  at  Canterbury  or  Faversham,  nor  any  lic^^nce 
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ttathorifling  it^  and  it  appeared  upon  an  examination  of  the  register  of  Stalin- 
field,  produced  by  the  Kev.  J.  N.  Ylieland^  the  present  vicar  of  the  parish,  that 
onlj  one  marriage  was  solemnised  in  tlie  church  in  1773 — that  of  Matthew 
Fright  with  Mary  Kirhy. 

Mr.  George  Oipps,  of  Howlets,  near  Canterbury,  whose  grandfather  was 
executor  of  William  Rigden,  uncle  of  Martha,  produced  a  number  of  documents 
and  papers  which  belonged  to  the  testator.  Mr.  Gipps  stated  that  the  docu- 
mentB  in  question  had  been  found  on  Friday  last  with  a  mass  of  other  papers  in 
a  loft  or  lumber-room  in  his  house,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  and 
that  he  produced  them  for  the  use  of  both  parties  to  the  suit.  The  papers 
included  a  bundle  of  receipts,  beginning  with  November  1773,  and  ending  with 
May  1776,  given  by  Mrs.  Frederick  to  her  uncle,  William  Rigden,  for  sums  of 
money  paid  by  him  to  her,  and  all  are  signed  ''  Martha  Rigden.''  In  a  '^  busi- 
nese-book  "  and  two  day-books  of  William  Rigden's,  entries  of  those  payments 
to  his  Diece  are  to  be  found  ;  and  Mr.  Birch,  of  the  manuscript  department  of 
the  British  Museum,  stated  that  in  his  belief  the  signatures  to  the  receipts  were 
in  the  handwriting  of  Mai*tha  Rigden,  and  the  body  of  the  receipts  and  the 
entries  in  the  books,  in  the  handwriting  of  William  Rigden.  Three  receipts, 
dated  1776,  and  signed  *'  Martha  Fredericks,"  were  also  produced,  and  the  sig- 
natures proved  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Martha  Rigden.  The  books  con- 
tained entries  of  the  most  miscellaneous  kind,  one  being  a  payment  of  ''  2s.  iot 
8  lb9.  of  steak ; "  and  much  time  was  occupied  in  their  examination  and  the 
comparison  of  the  writing  in  the  different  papers  with  the  admitted  writing  of 
the  parties.  The  following  letter  from  William  Rigden  to  his  niece  Martha, 
was  also  among  the  papers  found  and  produced  by  Mr.  Gipps : — 

"  Canterbury,  July  1,  1776. 

"  Dear  Patty, — Your  husband,  as  you  stile  him  (though  members  of  your 
family,  as  well  as  myself,  think  you  are  not  married),  have  both  of  you  laid 
your  heads  together  to  wiredraw  me  by  flattering  me  with  having  a  soft,  tender 
heart  If  as  soft  as  oyle,  you  have  done  enough  to  make  it  as  hard  as  marrable. 
Consider  your  conduct  for  the  three  last  years  past.  You  know  the  solemn 
promises  you  are  under  with  Cosquin  (presumably  cousin).  You  left  all  your 
friends,  and  became  a  companion  to  one  of  the  greatest  rakes  in  tlie  kingdom — 
one  who  has  almost  ruined  his  father,  and  contracted  such  debts  as  he  is  forst 
to  fly  his  country  and  must  never  see  England  any  more.  By  him  you  have 
bad  two  children,  which  I  am  afraid  are  illegitimate.  All  this  has  been  done  in 
secret  to  me  till  a  month  ago.  You  are  now  by  your  brother's  talk  assisting  to  do 
as  your  reputed  husband  has  done — that  is,  to  rob  your  family  of  what  money  you 
can.  But,  Patty,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  I  will  not  raise  any  money  for 
you  to  undertake  such  an  entei-prise.  You  may  take  this  as  an  absolute  denyal 
that  I  will  not  raise  any  money.  You  may  sell  your  annuity,  and  do  what  you 
please  with  the  money.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  come  down,  for  if 
the  greatest  man  in  the  kingdom  solicit  fur  you  I  will  do  nothing.  As  you  are 
determined  to  go,  and  as  your  conduct  has  turned  for  these  three  last  years,  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  will  be  nothing. — From  your  affectionate  imcle, 

W.  R. 

P.S. — Don't  flatter  me  with  *  Esq.*  in  your  direction.  Empty  honour  I 
abominate.    A  spade,  a  bough,  and  a  pair  of  slings,  makes  me  a  coat  of  arms.'' 

A  small  slip  of  paper  found  with  the  letter  contained  this  memorandum,  also  in 
the  handwriting  of  William  Rigden: — "Rev.  Mr.  Duckworth,  son  of  Pre- 
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bendary  Duckworth,  of  Windsor,  gone  to  East  Indies ;  inarried  at  Starclifield 
(common  pronunciation  of  Stalisfield)  March,  1773.  The  man  that  gave  her 
away  dead.    Very  bad  account.*' 

The  HeT.  Vernon  Blake,  vicar  of  Stoke  Pogis,  Buckinghamshire,  was  called, 
and  produced  the  parish  register  from  1770  to  1778.  He  stated  that  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Duckworth  was  yicar  of  the  parish  from  1755  to  1790,  and  that  the  register 
contained  continuous  entries  by  him  within  those  dates,  but  that  no  trace  of  a 
marriage  between  Charles  Frederick  and  Martha  Bigden  could  be  found  in  it  at 
any  period  between  1770  and  1780.  The  register  also  contained  records  of  the 
baptisms  and  marriages  at  Button  Church,  within  the  parish  of  Stoke  Pogis, 
and  it  appeared  on  examination  that,  in  addition  to  other  irregularities,  many 
of  the  entries,  though  of  different  dates,  were  made  at  the  same  time.  The 
note  of  Sir  Richard  Frederick,  the  late  baronet,  in  which  he  described  the 
petitioner  simply  as  *^  Charles  Edward  Frederick,  eldest  son  of  the  late  General 
Edward  Frederick,"  was  likewise  put  in  and  read.    This  closed  tha  evidence. 

In  summing  up,  the  Judge  Ordinary  commenced  by  remarking  that  the  jury 
had  long  since  learnt  that  the  sole  question  which  they  had  to  determine  was 
whether  or  not  a  marriage  was  solemnised  between  Charles  Frederick  and 
Martha  lligden  at  some  time  before  the  year  1784,  the  date  of  the  birth  of 
their  son  Edward,  from  whom  the  petitioner  was  descended,  for  though  it  had 
been  necessary  to  allege  in  the  case  the  validity  of  all  the  other  marriages  that 
were  involved,  yet  no  doubt  had  been  cast  upon  any  other  link  in  the  chaiu  than 
that  relating  to  the  marriage  of  the  two  persons  whose  names  he  had  mentioned. 
There  existed  no  register  of  that  marriage.    If  there  were  a  register  of  it,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  the  case  in  favour  of  the  petitioner ;  but,  in  the  absence  of 
a  register,  it  was  open  to  him  to  establish,  if  he  could,  by  other  means,  that 
there  was  such  a  ceremony  as  he  alleged ;  and  that  evidence  might  consist  of 
the  declarations  of  the  parties  themselves  j  of  their  conduct,  by  which  they 
might  have  asserted  that  they  regarded  one  another  as  man  and  wife ;  and  of 
the  conduct  of  other  persons  treating  them  as  man  and  wife.    As  it  presented 
itself  to  him,  the  case  was  one  in  which  there  were  facts  of  great  weight  on  one 
side  and  on  the  other,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  jury  to  place  those  facts  in 
their  respective  scales,  and  after  mature  deliberation,  say  on  which  side  the 
balance  lay.     In  considering  that  question  it  should  be  taken  as  a  maxim  of 
law,  that  where  parties  had  lived  together  as  man  and  wife,  as  these  two  persons 
had  undoubtedly  lived,  there  was  a  presumption  of  matrimony.    That,  however, 
only  meant  that  all  reasonable  things  might  be  presumed  in  favour  of  the 
marriage,  and  it  was  for  them  to  say  whether,  making  such  presumptions,  the 
link  which  might  be  found  wanting  in  the  chain  of  evidence  was  not  the  result 
of  accident,  and  that,  if  all  the  facts  could  now  be  known,  that  link  would  be 
supplied.    lie  should  further  say  that  it  lay  upon  the  petitioner  to  establbh  his 
CA>'e  to  their  rea.sonable  satisfaction.    That  did  not  mean  that  it  should  be 
proved  to  a  demonstration  that  there  was  a  marriage,  but  that  he  should  lead 
tlieir  minds  to  the  conclusion,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt^.that  the  marriage 
which  he  alleged  between  his  grandfather  and  his  grandmother  had  really  been 
solemnised.     Briefly  tracing  the  history  of  the  Frederick  and  Bigden  families, 
and  their  respective  positions  at  the  period  of  the  alleged  marriage ;  and  dwelling 
on  the  improbability  that  Sir  Charles  Frederick,  who  was  specially  proud  of 
his  birth  and  the  connections  which  he  had  formed,  would  approve  Uie  mar- 
riage of  his  son  with  the  daughter  of  a  family  like  the  Bigdens,  who,  though 
respectable,  were  still  engaged  in  trade,  and  so  far  plebeian  in  his  eyes ;  or,  on 
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fke  other  hand,  that  William  Rigden  would  particularly  desire  the  union  of 
liu  niece  with  a  man  so  notoriously  embarrassed  as  Col.  Frederick,  his  lord- 
ship  pointed  out  that  there  was  every  reason  on  both  sides  why  the  marriage 
ahonld  in  the  first  instance  have  been  kept  secret,  and  then  proceeded  to  analyse 
the  evidence  adduced  in  the  case.     Differing  from  counsel  for  the  respondent, 
he  looked  upon  the  letter  of  William  Rigden  to  his  niece,  not  as  a  positive 
aaaeition  of  a  belief  that  there  had  been  no  marriage,  but  of  a  doubt  or  fear  that 
no  loch  event  had  occurred.    It  was  clear,  however,  that  his  niece  Martha  then 
•flsoxed  him  of  her  marriage,  and  not  only  asserted  it,  but  supplied  him  with 
the  means  to  some  extent  of  testing  the  truth  of  her  statement ;  that  was  shown 
bj  the  memorandum  which  was  found  among  his  papers,  for  the  information 
•8  to  the  facts  which  it  purported  to  record  could  only  have  reached  him  from 
his  niece.    But,  however  that  might  be,  it  was  clear  that  in  1776  both  parties, 
whether  truly  or  falsely,  asserted  the  fact  of  their  marriage,  and  took  up  their 
pofliticm  of  man  and  wife.    It  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that  their  sub- 
aequent  language  and  conduct  would  be  consistent  with  that  position,  and  no 
argument  could  consequently  be  drawn  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having 
addressed  one  another  as  they  did.     But  whether  legally  married  or  not,  they 
were  heart  and  soul  man  and  wife,  and  in  almost  every  country  but  this  their 
etatos  would  have  been  that  which  matrimony  gives.    This  also  was  to  be 
observed — that  the  statement  as  to  the  marriage  made  by  Martha  Rigden  to  her 
uncle  tallied  in  every  respect  with  the  statement  which,  years  afterwards,  Col. 
Frederick  mentioned  in  the  correspondence  with  his  sister-in-law  as  having  been 
made  by  him  to  his  father  at  the  Hague,  and  both  combined  went  to  show  that 
the  certificate,  which,  it  was  admitted,  was  in  existence  as  late  as  1870,  was 
not  an  afterthought,  and  that  it  had  been  left  with  his  wife  in  India  for  the 
purpose  alleged  by  him.    Reviewing  the  correspondence  produced  in  the  case,  the 
Judge-Ordinary  specially  directed  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  the  circumstance 
of  Mrs.  Frederick  having  twice  written  in  reference  to  her  husband  to  Sir 
Charles  Frederick,  his  father,  and  suggested  that  it  was  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  she  would  have  presumed  to  write  to  him  in  the  tone  in  which 
it  was  stated  she  had  done,  had  she  felt  that  her  position  was  that  of  a  mistress, 
and  not  that  of  a  wife.    Coming  down  to  the  period  of  Mrs.  Frederick's  return 
to  England  in  1793,  he  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  she  at  once  assumed 
her  position  in  the  Frederick  family  as  the  lawful  widow  of  Col.  Frederick,  and 
that  there  was  not  only  a  complete  recognition  of  her  in  that  character  in  the 
correspondence  which  then  passed  between  Lenox  and  Edward  Frederick,  but 
that  her  application  to  the  East  India  Company  was  made  with  the  full  know- 
ledge and  concurrence  of  the  members  of  both  families.    Their  conduct  after 
her  death  was  of  a  like  character ;  and  as  for  John  Rigden,  by  his  appeal  to  the 
East  India  Company  he  asserted  as  plainly  as  a  man  could,  that  they  were  the 
legitimate  children  of  his  sister.    The  failure  of  Charles  Frederick  to  prosecute 
the  claim  which  he  made  in  1800  was  a  fair  topic  for  comment  as  against  the 
petitioner ;  but  no  stress  could  be  laid  on  the  letter  in  which,  as  alleged  by  the 
aged  daughters  of  John  Rigden,  Col.  Frederick  had  refused  to  marry  his  sister. 
There  could  be  no  question  that  the  testimony  of  those  ladies  was  conceived  in 
the  spirit  of  truth ;  but  looking  to  their  advanced  age,  and  the  contradictions 
involved  in  their  evidence,  not  much  reliance  could  be  placed  on  their  recoUec* 
tion  of  the  contents  of  the  document.    If  the  version  of  it  given  by  the  eldest 
sister  was  correct — namely,  that  it  was  a  positive  refusal  by  Colonel  Frederick 
to  marry  her  aunt — it  should  be  found  that  he  had  not  only  been  guilty  of 
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forging  the  certificate  of  his  intended  marmge,  bat  of  tiie  folly  of  openly 
declaring  hie  guilt ;  and  that  John  Rigden,  with  this  dedaiation  of  the  true 
position  of  his  sister  in  his  possession,  had  made  a  false  claim  on  behalf  of  her 
children  to  the  East  India  Company.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  version  of  the 
paper  first  given,  though  afterwards  departed  from,  by  the  second  sister — 
namely,  that  Col.  Frederick  declined  to  go  through  the  second  ceremony  of 
marriage  with  his  wife  Martha — ^was  to  be  accepted  as  the  true  one,  there 
would  then  be,  so  far  from  an  acknowledgement  by  CoL  Frederick  that  he  had 
not  married  his  reputed  wife,  an  assertion  by  implication  that  he  had,  and 
John  Rigden  would  also  be  relieved  from  the  imputation  of  having  lent  himself 
to  a  fraud.  In  conclusion,  his  lordship  informed  the  jury  that  while  in  1773  no 
marriage  could  be  celebrated  without  banns  or  licence,  sunopcatea  were  in- 
trusted, for  general  convenience,  with  the  power  of  issuing  licences.  It  was 
most  unlikely,  he  said,  that  the  alleged  marriage  could  have  been  celebrated 
after  the  publication  of  banns ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  CoL  Frederick  had 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  go  to  a  surrogate — and  it  was  to  be  presumed  that 
there  were  some  in  Kent — and,  having  made  a  declaration  that  he  and  the  lady 
he  was  about  to  marry  had  resided  in  the  parish  of  Stalisfield  for  fifteen  days,  to 
obtain  a  licence  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  did  not  say  that  that  was  the  course 
which  had  been  pursued,  but  it  was  still  a  matter  which  was  open  for  their 
consideration. 

After  deliberating  for  about  twenty  minutes,  the  jury  found  as  their  verdict 
'*  that  CoL  Frederick  and  Martha  Rigden  were  lawfully  married,  as  alleged,  on 
or  about  March  20, 1773.''  They  also  foimd  in  &vour  of  the  petitioner  on  the 
other  formal  issues  of  the  case.  The  court  thereupon  pronounced  a  decree  in 
the  terms  of  the  prayer  contained  in  the  petition. 

Application  was  then  made  to  have  the  respondent  condemned  in  costs,  but 
the  matter  was  allowed  to  stand  over,  it  being  doubtful  whether,  under  the 
Legitimacy  Declaration  Act,  the  court  has  power  to  make  such  an  order. 


IV. 
THE  EXETER  REREDOS  CASE. 

BOTD  AND   OTHERS   V.  PHILLPOTTS. 

This  was  an  appeal  by  the  Denn  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral,  from  a  decision 
of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  ordering  the  removal  of  a  reredos,  with  the 
figures  thereon,  which  had  been  placed  in  the  choir,  and  directing  a  stone 
screen,  with  the  Ten  Commandments  thereon,  which  had  been  removed,  to  be 
replaced. 

The  case  was  brought  before  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  was  argned  on  three 
days  at  the  latter  end  of  July,  by  Dr.  Deane,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Walter  PhDHmore, 
for  the  appellants,  representing  the  Dean  and  Chapter ;  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Phill- 
potts  was  counsel  for  the  respondent,  Chancellor  PhiUpotts,  who  is  a  Preben- 
dary of  the  Cathedral. 

Two  questions  were  raised  before  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  on  his  viatation,  at 
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whidi  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Justice  Keating,  as  to  his  jurisdiction  to  hear  the 
petitkn  of  the  Chancellor  agamst  the  reredos,  and  whether  the  images  carved 
therain  were  illegal,  so  that  he  could  direct  its  removal.  The  Bishop  was 
tdnaed  by  his  learned  assessor  that  he  had  power  to  hear  the  comphunt ;  and, 
iiirtlier,  as  the  reredos  was  erected  before  a  feculty  or  licence  had  been  obtained, 
lie  oonld  direct  its  removal  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter ;  and  his  Lordship  also 
decided  that  the  images  carved  thereon,  consisting  of  a  representation  of  the 
Afloenaion  of  our  Lord,  the  Transfiguration  of  our  Lord,  and  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  could  not  lawfully  be  placed  in  the 
Cathedral  On  appeal  to  the  Dean  of  Arches  the  Chancellor  appeared  under 
protest,  and  the  Court  having  decided  that  it  had  jurisdiction  to  entertain  the 
appeal,  the  questions  raised  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  as  to  the  right  of  the 
Bishop  to  order  the  removal  of  the  reredos,  and  the  legality  of.  the  images 
thiveon,  were  fully  discussed. 

The  Dean  of  Arches  (Sir  Robert  Phillimore)  in  giving  his  judgment,  com- 
menced by  saying  that  the  case  was  one  of  considerable  importance.  It  had 
been  argued  with  much  ability  and  learning,  and  he  gladly  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  thanking  the  learned  counsel  on  both  sides  for  the  assistance  which 
their  industry  and  talent  had  rendered  to  the  Court.  After  adverting  to  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  case,  his  Lordship  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  Bishop, 
acting  alone,  had  not  the  power  to  order  the  removal  of  the  reredos  any  more 
than  he  had  the  power,  acting  alone,  to  prevent  the  Dean  and  Chapter  putting 
it  up.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  he  thought  the  parties  had  a  right  to  the  judg- 
ment of  .the  Court  upon  the  most  important  part  of  the  case — namely,  upon  the 
legality  of  the  structure  itself,  he  would  not  shrink  from  the  labour  and  respon- 
sibility of  giving  his  decision  on  that  point  also.  The  learned  Judge  went 
fully  into  the  matter.  It  was,  no  doubt,  legal  for  the  Bishop  to  hold  a  triennial 
or  special  visitation,  and  it  was  at  the  latter  that  the  Bishop  had  ordered  the 
removal  of  the  reredos.  After  mentioning  several  cases,  the  learned  Dean  ex- 
pressed himself  as  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  appeal  to  this  Court  was  properly 
brought.  The  Bishop  had  held,  with  the  advice  of  his  assessor,  that  the 
erection  of  a  reredos  without  a  faculty  was  illegal,  as  also  were  the  images 
thereon.  The  appellants,  as  he  understood  the  argument,  did  not  object  to  the 
right  of  the  Bishop  to  visit  the  Cathedral,  but  contended  that  his  power  was 
limited ;  and  after  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Dean  of  York,  and  the  Order 
in  Council  as  to  the  dibcese  of  Exeter,  it  was  clear  that  whatever  was  to  be 
done  in  such  a  matter  was  to  be  done  not  by  the  Bishop  acting  alone,  but  by 
the  proper  Court.  For  instance,  as  to  stealing  of  the  Communion  plate,  a 
Bishop  would  have  power  on  a  visitation  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  but  the 
punishment  for  such  an  offence  would  be  for  a  Criminal  Court.  He  had  asked, 
how  in  this  particular  case  the  order  of  the  Bishop  was  to  be  enforced  on  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  P  and  be  had  received  no  answer.  No  case  had  been  cited  to 
the  Court,  of  a  faculty  being  obtained  by  a  Dean  and  Chapter  for  the  erection  of 
a  reredos ;  and  before  Sir  K.  Phillimore  held  his  present  office  he  had  been 
chancellor  of  several  dioceses,  and  could  not  remember  a  single  instance  of  a 
faculty  for  a  reredos  in  a  cathedral.  In  Exeter  Cathedral  a  reredos  was  erected 
in  1823  without  a  faculty.  And  if  such  an  authority  was  necessary,  then  a 
citation  for  the  whole  diocese  of  London  would  be  required  for  the  fdterations 
and  improvements  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  According  to  Lord  Coke,  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  formed  a  council  to  a  Bishop.  After  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
question,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  absence  of  an  episcopal  faculty  did  not 
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make  the  erection  of  the  reredos  illegal ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  Bishop 
had  no  power  to  order  its  removal.  For  the  sake  of  argument  he  would  assume 
that  the  Bishop  had  the  power,  and  would  consider  whether  the  images  on  the 
reredos  made  it  illegal  Considering  the  historical  representations  on  the  reredos 
he  thought  that  they  were  edifying  to  the  beholder,  and  by  no  means  obnoxious ; 
but  if  they  were  prohibited  by  law  they  must  be  removed.  His  Lordship  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  several  objections  urged  by  Mr.  Phillpotts  to  the 
figures  on  the  reredos,  and  the  last  one  was  an  appeal  to  the  learned  Dean's 
judicial  discretion.  There  was  another  objection,  that  the  Ten  Commandments 
which  had  been  removed  were  to  be  placed  at  the  east  end ;  and  from  what 
had  been  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Keating  he  apprehended  that  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  would  replace  them,  and  intended  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  which 
had  been  made.  After  an  exhaustive  discussion  on  the  several  points,  and  after 
citing  numerous  authorities  on  images,  from  an  early  period,  he  alluded  to  the 
appeal  made  by  Mr.  Phillpotts  as  to  his  discretion ;  and  it  was  urged  that  to 
allow  the  images  to  remain  would  be  to  adopt  the  usages  of  Rome  said  now  to 
prevail,  and  on  that  ground  the  structure  was  an  appeal  to  return  to  such  uses, 
and  tended  to  superstition.  If  there  was  such  a  tendency  he  deeply  lamented 
it,  but  he  doubted  whether  the  tendency,  as  alleged,  was  to  be  counteracted  in 
the  manner  proposed :  he  thought  there  was  great  danger  in  unintentionally 
doing  the  work  of  Rome  by  denying  to  the  Church  of  England  the  innocent 
aid  which  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  within  due  limits^  ministered  to 
religion.  Referring  to  the  SOth  canon  it  was  stated  that  the  sign  of  the  Cross 
was  greatly  abused  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  the  abuse  of  a  thing,  did  not 
take  away  the  use  of  it  He  did  not  think  that  the  reredos  put  up  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  could  be  said,  to  borrow  the  words  of  the  90th  canon,  to 
**  endanger  the  Church  of  God,  nor  offend  the  minds  of  sober  men,"  any  more 
than  the  painting  on  the  boss  of  the  Crucifixion,  on  the  roof  of  the  Cathedral, 
directly  over  the  choir,  which  was  equally  obnoxious  to  almost  all  the  objections 
made  against  the  reredos,  though  its  removal  had  not  been  sought  The  prayer 
of  the  appellants  to  the  Court  was  that  they  might  be  dismissed  from  all 
further  observance  of  justice,  and  that  the  respondent  might  be  condenmed  in 
costs.  It  followed  from  what  he  had  said  that  he  must  grant  the  first  part  of 
the  prayer,  but  as  to  the  latter  he  hesitated.  After  referring  to  a  statement  as 
to  Lynton  Church,  where  a  faculty  had  been  refused  by  the  Chancellor,  his 
lordship  concluded :  '*  I  shall  be  glad  to  think  that  p0lu»  is  about  to  be  re- 
stored to  this  Cathedral,  and  that  the  golden  maxim  is  about  to  prevail in 

necessariis  tmitas,  in  dubOs  libertas,  in  omnibus  caritas.    1  hope  the  prayer  for 
costs  will  be  withdrawn." 

Dr.  Deane  was  understood  not  to  press  for  costs. 

Sir  R.  Phillimore  said,  he  must  order  the  sentence  of  the  Court  below  to 
be  reversed  on  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  as  also  on  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  the  reredos.  The  appellants  would  be  dismissed  from  all  further 
observance  of  justice,  and  no  order  would  be  made  for  costs. 

Notice  of  appeal  was  given  shortly  afterwards  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  the  case  vrill  accordingly  be  heard  in  the  spring  of 
1875. 
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V. 
MARTIN    V.  MACKONOCHIE. 

Thx  following  Ib  an  abstract  of  the  judgment  given  by  the  Dean  of  Arches^ 
(Sir  Bobert  Phillimore)  in  this  case  on  December  7.     The  learned  judge 
divided  the  charges  which  had  been  brought  against  the  defendant  by  per- 
mifldon  of  the  Bishop  of  London^  by  Mr.  John  Martin,  into  three  classes.    One, 
including  those  which  were  as  yet  imdecided  by  a  court  of  law :  a  second^  those 
in  reference  to  which  a  decision  had  already  been  given  by  the  Court  of  Arches; 
and  a  third  consisting  of  those  offences  which  had  been  already  decided  by  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.     In  the  first  of  this  class  was  in<* 
eluded  the  charge  against  the  defendant  of  using  lighted  candles  ceremoniously, 
or  at  all  events  illegally.    It  had  been  contended  by  the  defence  that  the 
candles  were  not  symbolical  of  anything,  and  were,  therefore,  no  cause  of 
offence.    His  Honour,  however,  said  that  the  use  of  the  candles  in  the  manner 
described  must  either  be  ceremonious  or  unnecessary,  and  he  must,  therefore^ 
decree  that  the  articles  referring  to  that  act  were  substantiated.    In  regard  to 
the  elevation  of  the  paten  and  bread,  and  of  the  cup  and  wine,  the  learned 
judge  mentioned  that  it  was  contended  by  the  prosecution  that  they  had  been 
raised  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  was  sanctioned  by  the  laws  ecclesiastical| 
but  the  evidence  given  with  regard  to  this  was  confiictiDg.    Mr.  Todd,lwho  was 
called  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  said  that  the  elevation  of  the  elements  took 
place  to  such  a  degree  that  he  considered  it  would  fall  under  the  decision  of 
the  Privy  Council  which  was  given  in  the  case  of  Hibbert  v.  Purchas.    Mr. 
Layman,  however,  who  was  called  by  the  defence,  and  who  was  in  a  much 
better  position  to  form  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  offence  than  the  previous 
witness,  had  stated  plainly  that  the  act  was  not  performed  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  be  illegal.    It  must  also  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Proct-or,  another 
witness  who  was  called  by  the  prosecution,  had  not  been  asked  for  any  evidence 
by  the  learned  counsel  which  would  substantiate  the  performance  of  the  act  in 
the  manner  described  in  the  articles.     His  Honour,  therefore,  considered  that 
the  offence  so  charged  had  not  been  proved.  In  reference  to  the. offence  contained 
in  the  second  division,  his  Honour  said  the  defendant  had  been  charged  with 
bearing  lighted  candles,  a  crucifix,  and  banners  containing  among  other  things 
representations  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  also  with  changing  his  vestments  in 
the  church.    These  acts  had  been  already  forbidden  by  the  Court  in  the  case  of 
Elphinstone  v,  Purchas,  and  were  proved  by  the  evidence.     He  therefore  pro- 
nounced the  article  proved.    The  charge  of  singing  the  */  Agnus  Dei,"  or  the 
hynm  "  0  Lamb  of  God,"  immediately  after  the  prayer  of  consecration,  had 
been  contended  to  have  been  founded  on  bad  ground,  as  it  was  only  sung  as  an 
ordinary  hymn,  and  was  composed  of  the  words  of  the  hymn  which  was  sung 
after  the  Communion  had  been  received  by  the  people.    He,  however,  had  re- 
ferred to  the  Prayer-book,  and  considering  that  the  alleged  offence  had  been 
proved,  and  that  it  had  already  been  condemned  in  the  case  of  Elphinstone  v. 
Purchas,  he  must  decree  that  the  article  was  proved.    The  further  ceremonies 
of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  kissing  the  Prayer-book,  the  learned 
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judge  had  also  decided  as  illegal  in  the  case  of  Elphinstone  v.  PuichaS|  but 
then  it  had  been  contended  by  the  defendant  that  the  form  of  the  cross  had 
been  performed  by  him  in  a  different  way  to  that  which  was  condemned  by  the 
learned  judge^  and  was  also  performed  as  a  matter  of  priyate  devotion^  and  not 
as  a  public  ceremony.    His  Honour^  however,  drew  a  line  between  the  per- 
formance of  private  devotions  and  public  ministrations,  stating  that  while  any 
order  respecting  the  former  would  be  beset  with  difficulties,  yet  that  the  latter 
could  eadly  admit  of  a  general  rule  in  reference  to  them.    He  considered  the 
legal  offence  in  the  article  so  far  as  it  referred  to  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
proved;  and  therefore  condemnatory.    The  several  offences  charged  against  the 
law  of  using  wafer  bread,  of  wearing  diverse  vestments,  and  of  the  officiating 
minister  saying  the  prayer  of  consecration  while  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
people,  had  been  already  decided  by  him  as  to  their  illegality,  and  he  now  pro- 
nounced them  proved  and  that  the  articles  were  substantiated.    The  learned 
judge,  in  treating  of  the  defendant  personally,  stated  that  the  matters  charged 
related  to  no  moral  or  doctrinal  offence,  but  rather  to  an  excess  of  ritual.    Mr. 
Mackonochie  appeared  not  to  have  been  already  the  subject  of  a  personal  ad- 
monition from  a  court,  or  from  his  diocesan,  but,  nevertheless,  he  must  direct 
that  Mr.  Mackonochie  must  obey  the  law,  he  must  recognise  some  authority 
superior  to  his  own,  and  he  could  not  make  the  law  for  himself,  or  select  what 
portions  of  the  law  he  would  obey  or  what  he  would  disobey.    Upon  the 
whole,  the  learned  judge  considered  that  he  must  pass  a  sentence  of  suspension 
of  office  for  six  weeks,  and  condemn  Mr.  Mackonochie  in  all  the  costs  of  the 
suit,  except  those  incident  to  the  charge  of  undue  elevation,  which  his  Honour 
considered  was  not  proved.    He  considered  it  was  also  his  duty  to  admonish 
Mr.  Mackonochie  to  desist  from  the  practices  contained  in  the  articles  proved, 
and  to  warn  him  that  contumacious  disobedience  to  the  sentence  might  entail 
upon  him,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  law,  one  of  far  greater  severity.    The 
sentence  would  take  effect  from  Sunday  next. 

Mr.  Brooks,  the  proctor  for  Mr.  Mackonochie,  lodged  a  notice  of  appeal 
with  the  registrar  of  the  Arches  Court  against  the  judgment  of  Sir  R.  Philli- 
more.  The  effect  of  the  notice  was  to  suspend  the  order  of  suspension  until 
the  case  should  be  determined  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council. 
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DESPATCHES  FROM  THE  GOLD  COAST  DURINa 

THE  ASHANTEE  WAR. 


No.  I. 

To  THH    SbCBVTABT  OF  THE  AbMIBALTT. 

"  Active,'*  at  Cape  Coast, 

Bee,  26,  1873. 

JSiB, I  have  the  honour  to  request 

jon  ynVL  inform  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty  that  I  received,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  22nd  inst.,  a  letter  from 
Sir  (Garnet  Wolseley,  informing  me  that 
a  Mr.  Hughes  (a  native),  in  charge  of 
some  levies  of  the  Commendah  tribe,  had 
had  a  brush  with  the  Chamah  people  and 
some  Ashantees  about  the  lower  part  of 
the  Prah;  and  that  although  he  had 
caused  them  to  retreat,  he  was  unable  to 
follow  up  his  advantage,  being  without 
the  means  of  transporting  his  men  across 
the  river  into  the  enem/s  country ;  and 
requesting  me,  therefore,  to  detach  a 
man-of-war  to  convey  ten  canoes  and 
fifty  natives  to  Mr.  Hughes's  support. 

I  at  once  despatched  the  "  Encounter" 
and  "  Merlin"  on  this  service.  The  latter 
vessel  first  went  to  Secondee  to  pick  up 
any  information  which  might  bo  obtain- 
able, and  afterwards  joined  the  "En- 
counter" off  the  mouth  of  the  Kiver  Prah. 
Next  morning  (23rd),  having  embarked 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  his  staff,  I  got 
under  way  in  the  "  Active,"  and  visited 
the  place  myself.  Having  taken  the 
steam  pinnace  across  the  bar,  at  its  en- 
trance, carrying  eight  feet  all  the  way, 
I  took  the  General  up  the  river  for  a 
shozt  distance  in  order  to  reconnoitre. 


We  found  mangrove  swamps  and  very 
thick  bush  on  both  banks,  and  there  ap- 
peared to  be  plenty  of  water  for  some 
distance. 

Seeing  no  signs  of  any  enemy,  we  re- 
turned on  board  at  5.30  p.m.,  and  steamed 
back  to  this  anchorage. 

I  left  the  "Encounter"  behind  to 
render  any  assistance  Mr.  Hughes  might 
require,  and  I  enclose  a  copy  of  Captain 
Bradshaw's  report  of  proceeaings  after  I 
left  him,  which  he  forwarded  to  me  on 
his  return  here  next  day. 

At  10.30  p.m.  the  arrival  of  the 
"Merlin"  brought  me  news  that  those 
Commendah  people,  having  been  pat 
across  the  Prah  as  they  wished,  had  sud- 
denly discovered  that  the  enemy  num- 
bered 6,000  against  their  600,  and, 
consequently,  the  river  being  in  their 
rear,  they  stood  a  great  chance  of  being 
altogether  annihilated,  unless  speedily 
conveyed  back  into  their  own  country. 

I  at  once  ordered  the  "Encounter" 
and  "  Merlin  "  to  return  to  the  assistance 
of  these  people,  and  a  copy  of  the  report 
I  received  from  Captain  Bradshaw  on  his 
return  here  this  afternoon,  is  enclosed  for 
their  Lordships'  information. 

I  have  conveyed  to  Captain  Bradshaw 
my  approval  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  carried  out  this  service. 

I  have,  &c., 

W.  N.  Hbwbtt. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty. 
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No.  2. 

To  Commodore  Hewbtt. 

H,M.8,  **  Encounter,**  at  Cape  Coast  Castle, 

Dec.  24,  1873. 

Sib, — I  have  the  honour  to  report  that 
at  8  a.m.  to  day  I  entered  the  River  Prah 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  in- 
Btructions  you  gave  me  with  referenoe  to 
supporting  the  Commendah  people  in 
their  contemplated  attack  on  the  Chamah 
and  other  hostile  tribes  settled  near  to 
them. 

The  two  cutters  of  Her  Majesty's  ship 
under  my  command  and  the  cutter  of  the 
"Merlin"  having  been  manned  and 
armed,  they  were  taken  in  tow  by  the 
steam  pinnaces  of  the  "Encounter  and 
*'  Active  "  (the  latter  having  been  left  be- 
hind with  me  for  this  purpose),  and  with 
them  I  went  on  board  the  "Merlin," 
anchored  off  the  entrance  of  the  river; 
but,  not  seeing  anything  of  Sergeant 
Hughes  or  his  men,  I  sent  a  message 
directing  him  to  come  to  me  at  once. .  I 
afterwards  landed  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Prah,  and  at  8.30  a  body  of  300  men 
arrived. 

These  I  immediately  sent,  with  the?r 
Brms  and  food,  across  to  the  other  side, 
in  batches  of  twenty,  employing  my  cut- 
ters^uUed  by  Kroomen,  on  this  service. 
Very  few  arrived  after  this  first  de- 
tachment until  ten  o'clock,  when  Sergeant 
Hughes,  with  another  300,  completed  our 
total  number  of  635  fighting  men,  all  of 
whom  were  landed  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  by  10.30  a.m.,  and  at  11  o'clock 
they  marched  on  Chamah. 

I  then  sent  the  cutters  and  one  steam 
pinnace  on  board  the  **  Merlin  "  for  their 
dinners,  and  in  the  other  pinnace  I  pro- 
ceeded to  reconnoitre  the  Prah. 

I  ascended  it  a  distance  of  four  and  a 
half  miles,  when,  observing  nothing  of 
importance  excepting  a  small  village  in 
ruins  (it  having  been  burnt  down  on  some 
previous  occasion),  and  the  navigation  be- 
coming somewhat  dangerous,  I  returned 
to  the  entrance  and  steamed  across  the 
bar,  on  which  we  touched  lightly,  owing 
to  it  being  low  water. 

By  this  time  the  town  of  Chamah  was 
in  a  blaze,  Sergeant  Hughes  having  fired 
it.  I  steamed  along  the  beach  to  the 
west  of  Chamah,  and  observed  Hughes's 
men  engaging  the  enemy  in  skirmishing 
order. 

Shortly  afterwards  I  returned  on  board 
the  "  Encounter,"  when  a  sharp  skirmish 
was  noticed  to  take  place,  resulting  m 
the  flight  of  the  Chamah  people. 

The  Commendah  men  then  quietly 
returned    to    their    town;    and,   having 


nothing  further  to  detain  me,  I  weighed 
anchor  at  three  o'clock  this  afternoon, 
and  have  the  honour  to  report  my  arrival 
here  at  5.50  p.m. 

I  directed  the  "  Merlin  "  to  join  your 
Broad  Pendant  to-morrow  morning. 

I  have,  &c., 
BiCHARD  Bradshaw,  Captain. 

Commodore  .W.  N.  Hewett,  V.C, 
Senior  Officer. 


No.  8. 

To  GoxMODOBB  Hbwbtt. 

EM.B,  "Encounter*  Cape  Coast  Castle, 

Dee.  26,  1873. 

Sib, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
you  that  I  proceeded  from  the  anchorage 
at  2.15  a.m.  on  the  25th  inst.,  steaming 
slowly,  and  arrived  at  Chamah  at  7  a.m. 
the  same  morning.  I  sent  a  canoe  on 
shore  to  desire  Sergeant  Hughes  to  come 
on  board  immediately. 

2.  Sergeant  Hughes  came  on  board 
at  10.30  a.m.,  bringing  with  him  the 
Principal  Chief  of  the  Commendah  tribe. 
He  acquainted  me  that  the  Wassau  tribe 
having  failed  to  form  a  junction  with 
him,  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  cope 
single-handed  with  the  Chamahs ;  besides 
which  he  could  get  no  food,  and  his  am- 
munition was  running  short 

3.  He  had  burnt  and  destroyed  every- 
thing at  Chamah,  had  taken  fifty  canoes, 
and  he  thought  it  better  to  recross  the 
Prah  and  make  his  way  to  Tooguah, 
where  he  was  ordered  to  be  by  the  28th 
inst.  I  therefore  directed  him  to  get  his 
men  together  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
march  them  to  the  spit  at  the  Prah 
Biver,  carrying  their  colours  in  the  rear, 
in  order  that  I  might  cover  them,  sup- 

rsing  the  enemy  should  follow  them  up. 
ordered  Lientensmt  Day  to  take  the 
"Merlin"  to  her  old  position  off  the 
Prah. 

4.  During  this  time  we  saw  sharp 
skirmishing  going  on,  the  Chamahs  at- 
tacking from  the  bush  close  to  the  town. 
They  were,  however,  driven  ofl^  Sergeant 
Hughes'  party  losing  two  men  killed  aiid 
three  wounded,  one  of  the  latter  having 
his  right  thumb  blown  off  by  the  burst- 
ing of  his  gun. 

5.  At  1.45  p.m.  they  began  to  march. 
I  then  sent  one  cutter,  towed  by  steam 
pinnace,  which,  with  the  cutter  of  the 
"Merlin,"  went  into  the  Prah  to  take 
them  across.  By  4.30  p.m.  they  were  all 
again  on  the  eastern  shore,  when  our 
boats  returned  to  the  ship. 

6.  Mr.  Essoin,  the  interpreter,  who 
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had  been  on  shore,  told  me  he  heard  that 
the  Tillage  of  Alboaddi  was  full  of 
CSluuiiahs,  who  had  gone  there,  taking 
with  thmn  all  their  goods,  on  seeing  the 
aieii-of'war  anchor  in  the  hay.  I,  ac- 
eordingly,  at  4.30  this  morning,  took  my 
pinnace  and  entter,  with  the  *'  Merlin's 
entter  in  tow,  with  the  steam  pinnace, 
and  proceeded  to  Alboaddi  Point,  arriving 
hut  after  daybreak.  Commenced  shell- 
ing the  village  with  pinnace's  gan,  the 
eatters  throwing  in  rockets.  The  prac- 
tiee  was  excellent,  nearly  every  shell 
bursting  in  the  village ;  one  went  through 
the  roof  of  a  hut,  and,  bursting  inside, 
blow  the  wall  completely  down.  The 
rockets  were  thrown  in  with  great  pre- 
cision, and  the  village  was  in  flames  be- 
Ibre  7  a.m.  As  soon  as  it  was  well  on 
fire  I  ceased  firing,  remaining  off  the 
point,  throwing  an  occasional  soell  in  to 
prevent  the  enemy  coming  back  to  try 
and  extinguish  the  fire.  B^  8  a.m.  the 
whole  village  was  in  a  blaze,  and  at  8.30 
it  was  a  mass  of  smouldering  ruins— not 
one  house  remained  standing.  I  then, 
with  the  boats,  returned  to  the  ship. 

7.  The  officers  in  charge  of  the  boats 
were — **  Encounter's  "  pinnace,  Lieutenant 
Evans ;  "  Encounter's  "  cutter.  Lieutenant 
Loveridge ;  "  Merlin's  "  cutter.  Lieutenant 
Day. 

8.  Mr.  Essein  accompanied  the  boats, 
and  was  of  much  use  in  piloting  us  while 
it  was  dark,  as  the  point  is  very  rocky ; 
in  fact,  his  services  altogether  have  been 
T6IT  valuable  since  he  embarked  in  the 
"Merlin,"  and  he  has  always  shown  a 
cheerfnl  willingness  in  procuring  or  im- 
parting information. 

9.  Having  now  substantially  harassed 
our  enemy  the  Chamahs,  and  as  the  Com- 
mendah  people  were  again  in  their  own 
country,  there  was  no  reason  for  my  re- 
maining longer,  especially  as  my  Kroomeo, 
attached  to  the  Naval  Brigade,  are  to  land 
this  afternoon.  I  consequently  ordered 
the  "  Merlin  "  to  accompany  me  and  pro- 
ceed to  CSape  Coast  Castle,  and  I  now  beg 
to  report  my  arrival  here  at  1.20  p.m. 

10.  I  also  beg  to  enclose  herewith  the 
necessary  returns. 

I  have,  &c., 
B.  Bradshaw,  Captain. 

Commodore  Hewett,  V.C., 
H JUS.  "  Active." 


No.  4. 

To  THB  SsCBBTiBT  OF  StATE  FOB  WaR. 

Head  Quarters,  Amoaful,  Feb,  1. 

Sib, — According  to  the  intention  ex- 
pressed in  my  despatch  of  the  30th  ult., 


I  yesterday  attacked  the  enemy  to  the 
south  of  this  town,  and  drove  them  with 
heavy  loss  from  the  position  they  had 
selected  to  fight  upon,  and  where  I  now 
find  that  the  King  of  Ashantee  had  been 
for  some  time  collecting  his  army. 

My  whole  force,  divided  into  four 
columns,  as  per  margin,  advanced  along 
the  main  road,  preceded  by  the  scouts, 
until  the  enemy  were  met  at  the  village 
of  Egginassie,  which  was  carried  by  a 
rush  of  the  scouts  at  about  8  a.m.  The 
front  column  then  extended  into  the  thick 
bush  on  each  side  of  the  road,  which  was 
cut  and  widened  by  labourers  under  the 
Royal  Engineers,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
advance  of  the  guns. 

As  the  leading  column  advanced 
northward  the  left  column,  according  to 
orders  prenously  issued,  cut  a  path 
diagonally  to  the  left  front,  with  a  view 
of  protecting  the  left  flank  of  the  front 
column ;  and  as  it  moved  along  this  path, 
the  right  column  closing  up,  cut  a  path 
diagonally  to  the  right,  to  protect  the 
right  flank,  while  the  rear  column  ex- 
tended, so  as  to  gain  touch  of  the  right 
and  left  columns  which  were  designed  to 
follow  the  flanks  of  the  front  column,  and, 
should  it  be  outflanked,  to  face  east  and 
west  outwards.  My  intention  was  to 
fight  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  so 
oppose  the  invariable  flanking  tactics  of 
the  enemy,  which  their  superior  numbers 
would  probably  allow  them  to  carry  out 
against  any  line  which  I  could  form. 

The  front  column,  under  Sir  A.  Alison, 
found  the  enemy  in  great  force  beyond  a 
swampy  stream  to  the  north  of  Egginassie 
(see  sketch),  and  suffered  heavily  in 
dislodging  them.  They  were  driven  out 
by  the  steady  advance  of  the  Infantry, 
aided  by  the  fire  of  Bait's  guns.  The 
large  numbers  of  dead  Ashantees  at  this 
part  of  the  field,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
42nd  Highlanders  here  wounded,  showed 
the  stubborn  resistance  made  by  the 
enemy.  The  42nd  Highlanders  finally 
advanced  and  captured  the  town  of 
Amoaful  about  noon,  after  being  more 
than  four  hours  in  action. 

Meanwhile  the  left  column,  advancing 
under  a  heavy  fire,  by  which  Captain 
Buckle,  RE.,  was  killed  while  urging  on 
his  labourers,  occupied  the  crest  of  a  hill, 
where  the  clearing  was  made,  and  the 
enemy  driven  away  from  this  portion  Of 
their  camp  by  an  advance  of  the  Naval 
Brigade  and  Russell's  Regiment.  Colonel 
M*Leod  having  cleared  his  front  and 
having  lost  touch  of  the  left  of  the  front 
columU;  now  cut  his  way  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  and  came  into  the  main 
road  in  rear  of  the  Highlanders,  about 
the  same  hour  that  the  advance  occupied 
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Amoafiil.  I  protected  his  left  rear  by  a 
detachment  of  the  Rifie  Brigade ;  our  left 
flank  was  now  apparently  clear  of  the 
enemy. 

On  the  right  Lientenant-Golonel  Wood 
was  met  by  a  fire  which  prevented  the 
advance  of  his  column  for  more  than  a 
very  short  distance  into  the  bush ;  conse- 
quently, when  the  front  column  took 
Amoaful,  it  would  have  become  detached 
from  the  right  column,  but  that  commu- 
nication was  kept  up  along  the  main  road 
by  two  companies  of  the  42nd,  the  H^- 
Quarters  and  Detachment  23id,  and  a 
company  of  the  Bifle  Brigade.  Long  after 
Amoaful  was  taken  the  Ashantees  kept 
up  a  heavy  fire  on  the  right  of  the  main 
road,  and  these  troops  lay  down  and  re- 
plied to  it,  repelling  the  enemy,  but  not 
without  loss. 

Up  to  1.30  p.m.  the  enemy  kept  up  a 
very  heavy  fire  on  Lieutenant-Ck>lonel 
Wood's  column,  whose  right  was  extended 
into  the  bush,  east  of  the  village  of  £g- 
ginassie.  But  they  made  no  progress, 
and  soon  after  half-past  one  an  advance 
of  the  Kossoos  and  Bonny  men  of  Wood's 
Begiment  drove  them  away,  clearing  the 
flank  of  the  Naval  Brigade,  and  enabling 
them  to  complete  the  discomfiture  of  the 
enemy  on  this  flank.  By  1.45  p.m.  firing 
had  ceased. 

At  this  time  heavy  firing  was  heard 
in  the  rear,  and  I  learnt  ^at  another 
body  of   the  enemy   had  attacked  my 
entrenched    post   at  Quarman.    I    sent 
back  part  of  the  Rifle  Brigade ;  but  the 
attack  was  continued  till  nightfall,  though 
of  course  repulsed.    Shortly  before  dark 
a  large  convoy  of  baggage,  which  had 
been  parked  at  Insarfu  during  the  action, 
and  was  now  ordered  on,  was  fired  upon, 
though  accompanied  by  a  large  escort. 
A  number  of  carriers  threw  down  their 
loads  and  ran  away,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  great  exertions  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Colley,  whom  I  have  placed  in 
charge  of  my  line  of  communications, 
and  who  recovered  much  of  the  baggage 
during  the  night,  more    serious  conse- 
quences might  have  ensued  than  the  loss 
of  a  few  loads  which  occurred.    On  learn- 
ing of  this  affiiir  I  took  immediate  steps 
for  clearing  my  line  of  communications, 
and  brought  in  large  convoys  this  morn- 
ing, in  perfect  safety,  to  Amoaful.    The 
officers  commanding  the  columns  as  above 
named    performed    their    difficult  tasks 
most    excellontly,    and   were    efficiently 
aided  by  their  sta£    Lieutenant-Colonel 
Evelyn  Wood,  V.C.,  was  wounded  while 
at  the  head  of  his  troops. 

Kothing  could  have  exceeded  the  ad- 


mirable conduct  of  the  42nd  Highlanders, 
on  whom  fell  the  hardest  share  of  the 
work.    As  Colonel  IfLeod  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  left  column,  this  regiment 
was  led  by  Major  Macpherson,  who  was 
twice  wounded.    The  two  wings  of  the 
Naval  Brigade,  under  command  of  Cap- 
tain Ghrubbe,  R.N.  (severely  wounded), 
and    Commander   Luxmore,  R.N. ;    the 
Head-Quarters  and  Detachment  of  the 
2nd  Battalion  28rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mostyn;   the 
2nd  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Warren;    Wood's    Regi- 
ment, under  Captain  Furse  (42nd  High- 
landers);    Russell's    Regiment,    under 
Major  Russell  (18th  Hussars),  and  the 
scouts  under   Lieutenant   Lord  Gifford 
(24th  Regiment),  all   behaved  steadily 
and  coollj  under  the  trying  conditions  <^ 
a  flght  in  dense  bush.    Sir  A.  Alison 
has  brought  the  valuable  sertices  of  Cap- 
tain Rait  and  his  Artillery  specially  to 
my  notice ;  and  Migor  Home,  command- 
ing Royal  Engineers,  led  the  advanced 
working  party  of  the  front  column,  being 
slightly  wounded  in  so  doing. 

Commodore  Hewett,  Y.C.,  R.N.,  was 
present  with  me  during  the  action,  and 
placed  his  services  at  my  disposal.  I 
received  every  possible  assistance  from 
him,  and  from  the  following  officers  of 
my  staff: — Colonel  Qreaves,  Chief  of  the 
Staff;  Major  Baker,  18th  Begiment, 
Assistant-Acljutant-Gleneral ;  Captain  H 
Brackenbury,  R.A.,  Assistant  Military 
Secretary;  Captain  Buller,  60th  Rifles, 
D.A.Q.M.G.;  Lieutenant  Rolfe,  RN., 
Naval  A.D.C. ;  Lieutenant  the  Honour- 
able H.  Wood,  10th  Hussurs,  AJD.C; 
lieutenant  Maurice,  RA.,  Private  Secre- 
tary. 

The  arrangements  for  the  wounded 
by  Surgeon-Major  MEinnon,  C.B.,  Prin- 
cipal Medical  Officer,  were  excellent,  and 
I  regret  that  the  enclosed  return  of 
casualtiM  shows  that  his  duties  were  not 
light 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  numbers 
of  an  enemy  in  thick  bush,  still  mors 
difficult  to  estimate  their  loss,  but  the 
Ashantees  opposed  to  us  must  have  num- 
bered many  uiousands ;  and,  as  we  have 
buried  about  150  corpses  beside  the 
main  road  only,  and  as  the  enemy  ran 
great  risks  to  carry  off  their  dead,  their 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  must  have 
been  very  heavy. 

I  intend  to-day  to  attack  Beoquah, 
which  the  scouts  report  occupied  by  the 
enemy. 

I  have,  &;c, 
G.  J.  WoLSiLiT,  Major-General. 
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No  5. 


To  VBM  Sbcbbtabt  of  Statb  fob  the 
Colonies. 

Bdod  Quarters  Camp^  AgimarMit 
Feb,  2. 

Mt  LoKD|— Tour  Loidship  is  aware 
tbat  on  the  23id  ult  I  receiyed  from  the 
King  of  Ashantee  a  letter  couched  in 
termB  of  unconditional  surrender.  The 
King  bad,  irith  great  art  and  caro,  suc- 
ceeded in  impressing  upon  the  white  pri- 
•oneoni,  whom  he  at  the  same  time  restored 
to  liberty,  a  conyiction  of  his  entire  ina- 
bility to  fight  again,  and  of  his  entire 
determination  not  to  do  so. 

I  should  trouble  your  Lordship  unne- 
eessazily  if  I  detailed  all  the  minute  cir- 
enmstancee  which  were  contrived  for  the 
deception  of  these  gentlemen.  I  was  re- 
Bolyed  not,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
concede  time,  which  might  be  used  for 
hostile  prepiiration  against  us,  until  I 
had  substantial  guarantees  of  the  fidelity 
of  the  King  in  my  hands. 

Bat,  taking  into  consideration  the  re- 
storation of  the  white  prisoners  and  the 
eridence  supplied  by  them,  I  made  up 
my  mind  that,  while  it  was  obviously 
neoeoBary  not  in  any  way  to  place  my- 
self in  the  King's  power,  I  should  not  be 
justified  in  pressing  him  too  closely,  or 
in  assuming  an  intention  of  treachery  on 
his  part.  I  felt,  therefore,  that  the  news 
was  of  so  much  importance  that  your 
Lordship  would  wish  to  receive  it  by  the 
most  rapid  means  possible,  and,  as  you 
are  aware,  I  arranged  with  Commodore 
Hewett  for  the  despatch  of  the  *'  Sarma- 
tian,"  in  order  to  communicate  this  intel- 
ligence. At  the  same  time,  as  it  hap- 
pened that  a  few  days  were  required  for 
the  accumulation  of  stores,  I  was  able, 
without  risking  any  delay  in  the  general 
progress  of  operations,  to  make  an  effort 
to  conciliate  the  King  b^  promising  to 
more  slowly  during  that  time. 

I  must  frankly  confess,  my  Lord,  that 
In  so  &r  as  I  haye  allowed  myself  for  an 
instant  to  suppose  that  an  Ashantee  mo- 
narch's most  solemn  promise  had  the 
smallest  yalue,  I  was  hopelessly  in  error. 
I  haye  had  ample  reason  to  congratulate 
myself  that  I  cud  not  allow  my  military 
moyements  to  be  affected  by  anything  of 
the  kind. 

The  whole  negotiation  was  one  trea- 
cherons  plot  on  the  part  of  the  King,  in- 
tended to  giye  him  time  to  collect  his 
army,  and  to  lure  us  to  the  destruction 
which  he  still  firmly  believed  he  was  able 
to  infiict  upon  us. 

He  had  ingeniously  contrived  to  dis- 
miss the  captiyes  before  the  army  had 


fairly  arrived  at  its  destination,  and  he 
hoped  to  conyince  me  by  the  distinct  eyi- 
dence  which  they  were  able  to  supply, 
that  no  military  ,force  whatever  lay  be- 
tween me  and  Coomassie.  But  while  he 
was  assuring  the  captiyes  that,  even  if  I 
entered  Coomassie  and  stood  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, he  would  not  resist  me,  he  was 
preparing  a  place  for  his  army  from  which 
he  hoped  to  surprise  me  on  the  march. 
For  this  purpose  he  was  gathering  his 
army  from  all  sides  upon  a  position  of 
considerable  military  strength  near  Amoa- 
ful,  a  village  some  eighteen  miles  from 
Coomassie. 

Fortunately  my  intelligence  depart- 
ment, aided  by  the  information  obtained 
from  Mr.  Dawson's  boy,  sent  down  with 
enyoys,  and  the  significant  hint  supplied 
by  Mr.  Dawson  himself,  furnish^  me 
with  information  as  to  the  gathering  of 
the  army  soon  after  it  took  place.  I  there- 
fore, as  stated  in  my  letter  accompany- 
ing the  despatch  of  Jan.  26,  moved  to 
attack  Amoaful,  and  after  a  most  severe 
contest,  during  which  the  resistance  of  the 
Ashantees,  thanks  largely  to  the  impene- 
trable character  of  the  bush,  was  of  a 
kind  altogether  more  serious  than  I  could 
have  believed  possible,  I  drove  them 
from  all  their  positions,  and  inflicted  on 
them  a  complete  defeat  with  very  serious 
loss. 

The  King's  plan,  however,  must  have 
been  long  and  most  carefully  prepared, 
for  at  the  same  time  that  the  opposition 
to  our  advance  became  pronounced,  a 
persistent  series  of  guerilla  attacks  was 
directed  upon  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  our  line  of  communications.  This  is  still 
continued,  though  the  strength  of  our 
posts  and  the  arrangements  which  I  have 
been  able  to  make  for  the  general  secu- 
rity of  our  line  have  so  reduced  the  efibct 
as  to  render  this  merely  inconvenient. 

On  Feb.  1  I  directed  a  force  under 
the  orders  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  to 
attack  and  destroy  Baqua,  a  town  of  con* 
siderable  size,  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Amoa- 
ful. This  was  indispensable  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  advance,  as  we  find  that 
unless  we  either  hold  or  destroy  a  village 
which  we  have  once  attacked,  the  Ashan- 
tees believe  that  we  have  been  unable  to 
hold  it,  and  return  to  threaten  our  move- 
ments. 

The  complete  success  of  this  operation 
enabled  me  to-day  to  follow  with  all  my 
available  force  in  rear  of  the  retreating 
army. 

A  slight  and  very  timid  resistance  has 
been  opposed  to  the  advancing  troofMi. 
The  enemy,  though  at  some  points  in 
considerable  numbers,  has  everywhere 
fled  before  us. 
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to-moRow  again  advance,  and  un- 
less the  resistanee  is  more  considerable 
than  any  present  indications  lead  me  to 
expect,  I  fully  hope  before  nightfall  to 
enter  Coomassie. — ^I  haye,  &c., 

Q.   J.   WOLSKLBT, 

Msyor-General  and  Administrator, 
Gold  Coast. 


No.  6. 

To  THB   SbC&BTAIIT  OF  SXATB  FOB  WaB. 

Coomassie,  Feb,  5. 

Sib, — According  to  the  intention  ex- 
pressed in  my  despatch  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  addressing  to  you  on  the  1st 
inst.,  I  on  that  day  attacked  Becquah, 
about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  AmcMkful. 
The  operation  was  successfully  carried 
out  under  the  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Bart.,  G.B. 
The  forces  engiged  were  as  per  margin,* 
and  the  casualties  are  shown  in  the  en- 
closed statement. 

Ou  the  day  following  I  moved  forward 
to  Agemmum,  the  enemy  disputing  every 
mile  of  ground.  There  I  established  a 
fortified  post,  where  I  left  all  my  tents 
and  baggage. 

On  the  3rd  inst.  I  moved  forward  again, 
the  enemy  in  great  force  opposing  our 
advance  and  hanging  round  our  flanks. 
While  on  the  march  I  received  a  letter 
£rom  the  King,  begging  me  to  halt,  and 
saying  he  would  consent  to  my  terms.  I 
replied  that  ho  had  so  deceived  me  before 
that  I  could  not  trust  him,  but  to  prove 
how  anxious  I  was  for  peace,  I  would 
halt  for  the  niffht  on  the  Ordah  River, 
and  would  not  advance  beyond  it  with  all 
my  force  until  the  following  morning,  if 
he  would  send  to  me  at  once  his  mother 
and  brother  as  hostages. 

During  the  night  I  had  a  bridge  con- 
structed over  the  river,  and  gave  the 
enemy  nearly  two  hours  of  daylight  the 
following  morning  (4th)  before  I  crossed 
the  river. 

The  advance  guard,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  M'Leod,  42nd  Highlanders, 
was  brought  to  a  standstill  shortly  after 
the  advance  began,  and  a  general  action 
soon  developed  itself,  lasting  for  more 
than  six  hours.  The  enemy  did  not,  how- 
ever, fight  with  the  same  courage  as  at 

*  Royal  Naval  Brigade  ;  head  quarters 
and  detachment,  23d  Royal  Welsh  Fusi- 
liers ;  42nd  Highlanders ;  Russell's  Regi- 
ment; Rait's  Artillery — one  7'pounder 
gun  and  one  rocket  detachment;  Royal 
£ng.  Detachment. 


Amoaful,  for  although  their  resistance 
was  most  determined,  their  fire  was  wild, 
and  they  did  not  generally  attack  us  at 
such  close  quarters  as  m  the  former 
action. 

The  village  of  Ordahsu  having  been 
carried  by  the  Rifle  Brigade  at  nine 
o'clock,  I  massed  all  my  force  there, 
having  previously  passed  all  the  reserve 
ammunition,  field  hospitals,  and  supplies, 
through  the  troops,  who  held  the  road 
between  the  river  and  the  village,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile.  The  enemy  then 
attacked  the  village  with  large  numbers 
from  all  sides,  and  for  some  hours  we 
could  make  no  progress,  but  steadily  held 
our  ground.  The  42nd  Highlanders  being 
then  sent  to  the  front,  advanced  with 
pipes  playing,  and  carried  the  enemy's 
position  to  the  north  of  the  village  in 
most  gallant  style,  Capt.  Rait's  Artilleiy 
doing  most  effective  service  in  covering 
the  attack,  which  was  led  by  CoL  M'Leod. 

After  some  farther  fighting  on  the 
front  line,  a  panic  seems  to  have  seized 
the  enemy,  who  fled  along  the  road  to 
Coomassie  in  complete  rout.  Although 
the  columns  they  had  detailed  to  assault 
our  flanks  and  rear  continued  for  some 
time  afterwards  to  make  partial  attacks 
upon  the  village,  we  followed  close  upon 
the  enemy's  heels  into  Coomassie.  The 
town  was  still  occupied  by  large  numbers 
of  armed  men,  who  did  not  attempt  to 
resist.  The  King  had  fled  no  one  knew 
whither.  Our  troops  had  undergone  a 
most  fatiguing  day's  work,  no  water  fit 
for  drinking  having  been  obtained  during 
the  action  or  the  subsequent  advance,  and 
the  previous  night's  rest  having  been 
broken  by  a  tornado,  which  drenched  our 
bivouac.  It  was  nearly  six  o'clock  when 
the  troops  formed  up  in  the  main  street 
of  Coomassie,  and  gave  three  hearty  cheers 
for  the  Queen. 

Since  my  arrival  here  last  night  I 
have  sent  several  messengers  to  the  King, 
and  used  every  possible  efibrt  to  induce 
him  to  come  in  and  make  peace.  Should 
he  refuse  my  offers,  I  shall  destroy  his 
palace  and  his  capital,  and  march  with- 
out a  day's  delay  to  the  coast. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  halt  in  Coo- 
massie, the  goal  of  our  military  enter- 
prise, to  bring  before  you  the  names  of 
those  officers  who  have  rendered  signal 
serrice  in  the  operations  so  &r  included. 

It  has  seldom  been  a  general's  good 
fortune  to  be  assisted  by  a  staff  so  tho* 
roughly  efficient  in  all  its  branches  as 
has  been  that  body  of  carefully  selected 
officers  forming  the  staff  of  this  expedi- 
tion. 

To  my  personal  staff  I  am  deeply  in- 
debted for  tlie  manner  in  /which  thej 
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haTe  parfbrmed  their  duties.  Captain  H. 
BncBBnbmy,  my  assistant  military  secre- 
tazj,  a  lugfaly  educated  officer,  has  shown 
miicii  practical  ability  in  the  field,  and 
only  reqiiires  opportunity  for  the  deye- 
lopment  of  great  military  talents. 

LieDtenant  DIaurice,  R.A.,  my  private 
aeerotaxy,  has  carried  on  my  correspon- 
denee  with  the  Colonial  Office,  and  I  have 
iHong^t  his  name  to  the  notice  of  the 
Seentazy  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Both 
Obpt.  Braekenbuiy  and  Lieut  Maurice 
haTe  been  with  me  from  the  first,  and 
haTe  woriced  indefatigably. 

Of  Colonel  McNeill,  who  was  my  chief 
of  the  staff  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
I  have  already  given  my  opinion  in  a 
pserious  despatch.  His  severe  wound, 
received  in  our  first  fight,  deprived  me 
of  his  valuable  services.  His  soldierlike 
qualities,  his  powers  of  mind  and  body, 
render  him  an  invaluable  assistant  to 
any  general  commanding  a  force.  From 
the  &te  of  his  being  wounded  in  October 
until  Dec.  17,  the  duties  of  chief  of  the 
staff  were  ably  carried  out  to  my  entire 
satis&ction  by  Major  Baker,  the  assist- 
ant adjutant-general,  to  whose  untiring 
energy  I  owe  much  of  the  success  that 
has  attended  all  our  operations.  In  my 
opinion  he  possesses  every  quality  that 
if  valuable  in  a  staff  officer. 

Colonel  G^reaves  assumed  the  duties  of 
chief  of  the  staff  on  Dec.  17.  His  great 
Imowledge  of  the  army,  his  experience  as 
tk  staff  officer,  the  zeal  and  ability  he 
brings  to  bear  upon  his  work,  mark  him 
out  as  eminently  qualified  for  the  post  ho 
occupied.  He  has  rendered  me  the  most 
valuable  service. 

The  topographical*  work  was  well 
carried  out  under  Captain  Huyshe, 
D.A.QJi.(r.,  whose  death  at  Frahsu  on 
Dec.  19,  deprived  Her  Majesty  of  a  gal- 
lant soldier.  The  surveys  were  made  by 
him,  assisted  by  Captain  Buller,  60tli 
Bifles,  Lieutenant  A.  F.  Hart,  31st  Kegi- 
ment,  and  other  officers.  Lieutenant  Hart 
made  nearly  all  the  surveys  north  of  the 
RiTer  Prah. 

The  duties  of  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment were  most  efficiently  performed  by 
Captain  Buller,  D.A.Q.M.O.  He  is  an 
excellent  staff  officer,  and  I  am  much  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  information  of  the 
enemy's  doings  that  ho  supplied  me  with 
through  the  war.  The  extensive  know- 
ledge he  acquired  of  the  native  tribes, 
bou  in  Ashantee  and  in  the  territories 
allied  to  us,  was  invaluable  to  me  in  my 
dealings  with  the  kings  and  chiefs. 

The  medical  arrangements  for  the 
war  were  made  by  Deputy  Surgeon-Gene- 
ral Home,  y.C,  C.B.  I  have  in  a  pre- 
coma dflfpatch  zecorded  my  high  appre- 


ciation of  the  ability  and  energy  with 
which  he  carried  out  his  duty  up  to  the 
date  of  his  being  invalided,  and  of  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  he  prepared 
for  the  medical  requirements  of  the  troops 
in  the  advance  upon  Coomassie.  The  or- 
ganisation planned  by  him  was  well  car- 
ried out  by  Surgeon-Major  Mackinnon, 
O.B.,  who  joined  me  on  the  march  at 
Acrofoomu,  and  who  has  since  continued 
to  perform  the  duties  of  principal  medi- 
cal officer  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  Of 
the  medical  officers  employed  I  wish  spe- 
cially to  bring  to  your  notice  the  services 
of  Surgeons-Major  Woolfroys,  Mosse, 
Waters,  Jackson,  and  Turton,  and  Staff- 
Surgeon  Irwin,  K.N. ;  also  of  Surgeon 
G.  W.  M'Nalty,  who  has  had  charge  of 
the  head-quarter  staff  since  we  left  Cape 
Coast  Castle  on  our  march  to  Coomassie. 

The  Control  arrangements  have  been 
energetically  carried  out  by  Deputy-Con- 
troller Irvine,  C.M.G.,  with  his  usual 
zeid.  I  cannot  award  him  higher  praise 
than  by  saying  that  the  men  were  well 
fed,  and  their  wants  carefully  provided 
for  throughout  the  campaign.  The  trans- 
port, that  at  one  time  caused  me  serious 
anxiety,  was  effectually  organised  by 
Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  CoUey,  2nd 
Queen's  Eegimont.  He  was  assisted  by 
twenty-two  Special  Service  officers  and 
six  officers  of  the  Control  Department.  It 
was  a  happy  circumstance  that  placed  at 
my  disposal  the  services  of  an  officer  of 
such  well-known  ability  as  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  CoUey.  His  great  talent  for  or- 
ganisation soon  placed  the  transport  on 
a  satisfactory  footing.  To  him  I  con- 
fided sole  charge  of  the  line  of  communi- 
cations. In  a  war  like  this  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  transport  should  also  have 
charge  of  the  lino  of  communications.  It 
was,  therefore,  necessary  that  these  two 
(nost  important  duties  should  be  dis- 
charged by  a  combatant  officer. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  Control 
Dppartmont,  all  of  whom  have  worked 
with  much  energy,  I  would  wish  espe- 
cially to  mention  Commissary  O'Connor 
and  Deputy-Commissary  Ravenscrofb. 

Throughout  the  second  phase  of  the 
war  I  have  received  every  possible  assist- 
ance from  Commodore  Hewott,  V.C.,  com- 
manding the  squadron  on  the  African 
station,  who  accompanied  me  on  the 
march  to  Coomassie.  I  have  had  to  make 
incessant  calls  upon  him  for  naval  ser- 
vices, and  in  every  instance  my  requests 
have  been  complied  with.  He  lundly 
pbiced  at  my  disposal  a  naval  brigade, 
consisting  of  17  officers  and  265  selected 
men,  whoso  services  have  been  of  the 
greatest  value,  and  ^o  all  have  fought 
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tlirooghout  the  campaign  with  the  dath- 
ing  connge  for  which  Her  IC^es^s  sea- 
men and  Marinee  are  so  celebrated. 
When  my  transport  dilBcnlties  were  great- 
est, Commodore  Hewett  helped  me  most 
materially  by  supplying  Kroomen  to  act 
as  carriers,  and  he  allowed  no  regulations 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  exertions  to 
secure  the  ultimate  success  of  this  war, 
in  which  he  and  those  under  his  com- 
mand hare  played  a  prominent  pait. 

Captain  Rait  has  been  the  officer  com- 
manding the  Royal  Artillenr  throughout 
both  phajies  of  this  war.  He  organised 
a  Housea  battery  in  a  most  able  manner. 
The  officers,  English  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  gunners  attached  to  it,  worked 
indeiatigably.  In  all  the  actions  and 
skirmishes  the  ^un  and  rocket  fire  has 
been  most  eflfectiTe,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  of  the  ground  on  which  we 
fought.  I  consider  Captain  Rait  to  be 
one  of  the  best  soldiers  I  hare  erer  serred 
with. 

In  this  force,  where  eTeiy  white  man 
has  had  work,  and  where,  esprcially  pre- 
rious  to  the  arriral  of  the  English  troops, 
all  the  selected  officers  that  I  brought 
out  with  me  were  untiring  in  their  exer- 
tions, Mi^or  Home,  the  commanding 
Royal  Engineer,  has  had  his  f^l  share 
of  hard  work,  and  most  admirably  has 
he  performed  it.  Hutting  the  troops, 
constructing  fortified  posts,  making  a  road 
practicable  for  all  arms  up  to  within  a 
lew  hundred  yards  of  the  position  where 
the  enemy  fought  their  nrst  liattle  in 
their  own  territory,  bridging  the  Rirer 
Prah,  an  obetade  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, and  subeequently  the  River  Oniah 
also,  besides  a  large  number  of  smaller 
streams  and  rirers — the  Royal  Engineers, 
under  Maior  Home,  R.  E.,  hare  worked  with 
the  seal  ror  which  their  corps  has  always 
been  conspicuous,  and  I  cannot  sufficiently 
thank  him  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  carried  out  the  numerous  and  ar- 
duous dutiM  that  haTe  derolred  upon 
him. 

Brigadier-General  Sir  Archibald  Ali- 
son, Bart..  C.B.,  commanding  the  Euro- 
pean Brigade,  has  rendered  me  erery  pos- 
sible assistance,  and  has  carried  out  his 
orders  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  He  has 
brought  to  my  notice  the  valuable  assist- 
ance ho  baa  roceired  from  his  brigade- 
major.  Captain  Robinson,  RiHe  Brigade, 
and  his  aides-de-camp.  Captain  Russell^ 
12th  LAUcers.  and  Lieutenant  Fiugerald, 
Rifle  Brigade. 

Colonel  MLeod,  C.B..  42nd  High- 
landers, commanded  the  adranced  guard 
during  the  march  froni  the  Adansi  Hills  to 
Coomasssie,  conducting  his  operations 
with  cool  gallantry  in  tha  mcvt  ikillU 


manner.  The  forcing  of  all  positions 
occupied  by  the  enemy  in  our  m>nt  de- 
Tolred  upon  him,  and  I  consider  myself 
fortunate  in  baring  had  so  able  an  officer 
to  select  for  that  rerjr  trying  duty. 

Colonel  M'Leod  has  brought  specially 
to  my  notice  the  namM  of  his  acting  sta^ 
officers,  Captain  Farquharson,  V.C.  and 
Lieutenant  Wauchope,  both  of  the  42nd 
Highlanders,  the  latter  of  whom  was,  I 
regret  to  say,  twioe  wounded. 

The  officers  commanding  English  corps 
were  Cantain  Orubbe,  R.N. ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Mostyn,  2nd  battalion  23rd  Royal 
Welsh  Fusiliers;  M^or  Macpherson,  42n(l 
Highlanders;  and  subsequently,  when  that 
officer  was  wounded.  Major  Soott.  of  the 
same  regiment ;  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Warren,  2nd  battalion  Rifle  Brigade,  to 
all  of  whom  my  thanks  are  due. 

The  two  natiye  regiments  raised  on 
the  Coast  were  commanded  throughout 
the  war  by  Breret  Lieutenant-Colonel 
H.  £.  Wood,  V.C,  90th  Li|^t  Infantry, 
and  BreyH  M^or  B  C.  Russell,  13th 
Hussars.  Both  Uiese  officers  haye  upon 
many  occasions  been  placed  in  yery  diffi- 
cult positions,  rec^uinng  the  ezeirise  of 
high  military  qualities,  and  haye  inyari- 
aU^  carried  out  their  yery  arduous  and 
trying  duties  most  eflSciently.  I  take  the 
liberty  of  bringing  to  your  especial  no- 
tice, as  those  upon  whom  the  brunt  of 
this  war  has  fallen,  these  and  the  other 
combatant  officers  named  below  who  ori- 
ginally came  out  with  me,  or  followed  by 
the  first  mail  steamer. 

Personal  Staff — Captain  H.  Bracken- 
bury,  RA.,  assistant  military  secretary. 

(General  Suft— Colonel  McKeiU,  V.C, 
CM.G.,  colonel  on  the  staiC  seyerely 
wounded.  M^r  T.  D.  Baker.  18th 
Royal  Irish,  assistaat-adjutant-geneml. 
Captain  R.  H.  Bullar,  60th  Rifles,  de- 
puty -  aasistant  -  quartermaster  -  general, 
wounded.  Major  R.  Home,  R.£,  com- 
manding Royal  Engineers,  wounded. 
Captain  A.  f.  Rait,  R.A.,  commanding 
Royal  Alt  iUery. 

Special  Serrice. — Breyet  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  H.  E.  Wood.  V.C,  WKh  L.I.. 
wounded.  Breyet  Major  B.  C  Russell. 
13th  Hussam.  Captain  O.  A.  Furte, 
42nd  HighUnders.  CapUin  A.  A.  God- 
win. 103rd  Royal  Bombay  Fusil  irrs, 
seyerely  wounded.  Captain  C.  J.  Brom- 
head.  24th  R«ciment  CapUin  R  Gor- 
don, 03rd  Highlanders  (inyalided). 
Lieateoant  A.  Saunders,  iLa.  Lieu- 
tenant R  O.  Richmond,  60th  Queen's 
Own.  Lieutenant  H.  F.  8.  Bolton.  IsC 
WJ.  Regiment.  Lieutenant  J.  F.  Mau- 
rice, RA.  Lieutenant  £.  R  P.  Wood- 
oata,  4th  King's  Own.  Lieutenant  E  F. 
Lofd  Qiflford,  24th  BagiaMOt,  wouadad. 
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LicDteoant  W.  T.  Dooner,  SUi  Sing's. 
limtUuDt  A.  F.  Halt,  Slat  lUgimeni, 
vonndad.  Idsateeaiit  J.  W.  Gravsa,  18th 
Boyal  IiMb.  Liauteiiaiit  M.  S.  Bell,  R.B. 
Uratanmot  Or.  F.  Mann,  B.E..  Also 
CkptMd  Qoidon,  84tli  Begiment,  who 
waa  on  tluB  eowt  Itefoie  mj  arrival. 

Of  ths  original  party  of  thirty,  four 
riBeaiB  DUned  in  tha  margin*  bars  b«en 
killad  in  adion,  three  have  died  from 
tiba  olIactB  of  eliniata,  and  BOTen  of  the 
famaiiider  have  been  wounded. 

I  btg  b)  bring  to  jonr  Bpecial  notice 
tlie  beam  of  thia  despaleb,  Lieutenant 
Hon.  H.  Wood,  lOtb  Hobsbts,  my  ude-de- 
eamp,  vho  has  Tendered  me  valuable 
aamcea    tbtonghont    the   campaign. — I 

G.  J.  WoLSXLST,  Major- O-eneral. 


No.  7. 


.,  Feb.  7. 


Sn, — On  the  6th  instant  I  had  the 
honom  to  oddresa  you  from  Coomatiaie, 
and  to  infbrm  yon  that  if  the  King  re- 
fosad  to  come  is  I  should  destroy  his 
e^Htal.    I  now  rtgret  to  have  to  report 
that  all  my  efforts  to  induce  him  to  come 
himwlf,  or  send  a  Prioce  of  the  Royal   ' 
Mood  to  treat  with  me,  fuled,  and  thnt    . 
the  King  only  continued  that  policy  of   i 
fola^iood    and    deception    which    have    I 
marked  all  his  dealings  with  me.     Mes-    i 
aengen  who  arrived  throughout  Feb.  5 
were  abusing  the  liberty  which  I  allowed   | 
tham  by  carrying  off  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion from  the  town,  and  on  the  eyening 
of  that  day  I  decided  upon  withdrawing 
'  'sstroying  Coomaseie, 
to  withdraw  immodialely 

^        ed  by  the  fact  that  tor- 

nadoM  appeared  to  have  set  in,  and  thnt 
the  pasaage  of  the  rivers  in  my  nu\r 
miriit  be  rendered  more  difficult  by 
delay- 

I  had  in  the  momiiig  sent  off  all  the 
woonded  who  were  unable  to  march 
nnder  escort  of  Wood's  and  Russell's 
regiment  and  a  company  of  the  RiHe 
Brigade,  and  I  now  issued  orders  fur 
an  odTimce,  on  the  morning  of  the  Stb, 
(tf  all  the  remaining  troops,  beyond  Coo- 

"  Killed  in  action,— Lieutenant  E. 
'Wilmot,  Eoynl  Artillery ;  Lieutenant 
Eyre,  90th  Light  Infantjy ;  Captain  Nicol, 
dants  AtilitJa;  Captain  Buckle,  Buyal 
Kngioeera.  Died  of  effects  of  ciimote,  — 
Lieutenant  Honorable  A.  Chartoris,  aide- 
de-camp  ;  CoptJiin  Huyshe,  deputy -n  Esiat- 
ant-qnartarmaster- general;  Lieuteoant 
K  B.  Towiuband,  leth  B«^ment. 
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aiaaaie,  the  dispoaidouB  being  such  that, 
^n  the  facing  about  of  the  column,  all 
would  be  in  order  for  the  homeward 
march.  Prize  agents  were  appointed, 
md  the  most  valuable  articles  left  in 
the  palace  packed  up.  the  King  having 
evidently  removed  or  concealed  bis  tren- 
)ure,  A  party  of  Boyal  Engineers  was 
sngaged   dtiring  the   night  mining   the 

Early  on  the  6th  our  homeward  more- 
meats  commenced,  headed  by  the  Kaval 
Brigade,  and  covered  by  a  rear-gnoid  of 
the  42nd  HighUndera.  which  did  Dot 
retire  till  the  town  had  been  set  on  Are 
in  every  quarter,  and  the  mines  in  the 
palace  fired,  A  tornado  had  raged  during 
the  proviouB  day  and  night,  hut  the  de- 
GtructioQ  of  the  town  by  fire  woe  com- 

In  the  despatch  which  I  addressed  to 
yon  on  Oct.  13  last,  asking  for  English 
troops  to  be  sent  out  to  enable  me  to 
accomplish  my  miseion,  I  stated  that 
that  missiion— to  ensure  a  ksting  peoco 
with  the  Ashant«e  kingdom — could  only 
bo  fulfilled  in  one  way — by  defeating  the 
AshanCee  army,  by  pursuing  it,  if  neces- 
sary, to  the  cjipital  of  the  Ashantee 
kingdom,  and  by  so  shoning  to  the  King 
and  all  those  chiefs  who  urged  him  on  to 
tliat   the    arm    of    Her   Majesty   is 


verful  t. 


puai! 


icrj  heart  of  tlieir  own  country. 
That  mission  I  conceive  I  hare  now 
fulfillod  by  the  aid  of  the  troops  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  confided  to 
me  for  its  aceomplishmeDt.  Yet  1  can 
truly  state  that  no  means  were  left  nn- 
triod  by  me  to  bring  about  a  peaceable 
solution  of  the  campaign,  Up  to  the 
last  hour  I  left  the  King's  palace  ua- 
touched,  in  hopes  that  ho  would  return. 
The  troops  refrained  with  the  most  ad- 
mirable self-control  from  spoliation  or 
plunder  ;  and  they  left  the  capital  of  this 
kingdom,  so  fumed  for  its  gold,  without 
carrying  away  ea  plunder  one  article  of 
value. 

All  Ibo  troops  have  now  reached  or 
passed  this  point.  The  return  march 
was  not  made  without  difficulty.  The 
strcima  and  rivers  had  become  so  swollen 
from  the  effect  of  the  tornadoes  of  the 
last  few  days,  that  the  shallow  swampii 
had  become  wuist  deep,  and  the  water  in 
the  Kiver  Ordah  had  yesterday  submerged 
the  bridge  constructed  on  the  night  of 
Feb.  3,  and  was  still  rising  when  the 
troops  passed  the  river.  But  the  convoys 
were  all  taken  over  in  sifety,  and  the 
men  of  the  Rifle  Brigade  and  42nd 
Regiment,  before  whose  arrival  the  bridge 
I  had  commenced  to  give  way,  Qudressed. 
I  pas«ed  Uieir  clothes  over  the  Juada  at 
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natiyes,  and  UiemselrM  foxdad  the  iUmiii, 
in  one  part  tollj  fire  feet  deep. 

I  eoall  oontinoe  ray  homewaid  mareh 
to-morrow  by  aa  rapid    stages  as   the 
nature  of  the  country  will  allow,  and 
with  erery  military  precaution. 
I  liare,  &c.,^ 
O.  J.  WoLSBunr,  Mijor-Oeneral. 


No.  8. 

Agemmum^  Feb,  7. 

Sib, — In  my  despatch  of  this  day's 
date  I  hare  giren  you  th»  latest  informa- 
tion  as  to  the  movements  of  the  column 
under  my  immediate  command. 

As  le^rds  the  three  other  columns 
hist  mentioned  in  my*  despatch  of  Jan. 
30, 1  hare  the  honour  to  inform  you  that 
I  hare  no  news  of  Captain  Glorer  since 
that  dste.  All  Captain  Butler*s  force  of 
Akims  deserted  him  without  warning  or 
reason,  and  he  has  returned  south  of  the 
Hirer  Prah ;  while  Captain  Moore  has 
arrired  in  this  camp,  stating  that  Cap> 
tain  Dalrymple  has  utterly  failed  to  in- 
duce any  men  to  cross  the  Ashantee  fron- 
tier, and  is  himself  on  the  rood  to  my 
head -quarters. 

I  hare,  &c., 
O.  J.  WoLSMLBT,  Major-General. 


Ko.  9. 

Camp,  Amoafiilt  Feh.  8. 

Sib,— I  hfttl  scan^ely  sent  oflf  my  de- 
spatches yefitenlay  when  Captain  Butler, 
half  pay,  60th  Regiment,  arrired  in  my 
camp,  end,  as  his  mission  to  the  Western 
Akims  is  now  completely  dosed,  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  bring  at  once  to  your  notice 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has 
conducted   a  moat   trying  and    difficult 

That  Captain  Butler  failed  in  his  eflbrt 
to  lead  a  force  of  Akims  to  Coomasie  is 
not  his  fault,  but  is  solely  due  to  the  in- 
eradicable cowardice  and  sloth  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  had  to  deaL  In  the 
race  of  great  difficulties  he  sucoredcd  in 
raising  a  force  of  Akims  and  leading 
them  across  the  Prah.  Although  they 
deserted  him  At  the  rery  time  when  a 
junction  with  me  was  within  their  reach, 
these  troops  did,  by  their  partial  adrance, 
effect  that  diversion  which  waa  the  ob- 
ject of  Captain  Butler's  labours— drawing 
off  from  opposition  to  the  column  under 
my  immedute  command  the  whole  fight- 
ing force  of  Kokofoo,  one  of  the  six  grsaft 
tributary  principalities  of  the  Aahaoite 
kingdom. 


The  high  ofMuion  of  Captain  BuUer, 
whieh  eauMd  me  to  gire  him  an  indepen- 
dent command,  ia  atrengthened  by  hia 
eonduct  in  thia  war ;  and  I  beg  to  recom- 
mend him  Mpedallr  to  your  notice  aa  an 
officer  of  great  ability,  of  remarkably 
rsady  reaourcea,  and  of  mtiring  powera 
of  action. 

Captain  Daliympla,  88th  Foot,  haa 
alao  worked  indefktigably  under  most  dis- 
heartening conditioDaL  He,  too,  has  been 
ranquished  by  the  vii  infrtim  of  the 
people  among  whom  his  task  lay.  But 
be,  like  Captain  Butler,  has  rendered  me 
real  aerrice,  for  the  Beoquah  fighting 
men  were  drawn  oS  to  meet  an  attnck 
from  the  Waaaaw  frontier,  which  Captain 
Dalrymple'a  morements  led  them  to  ex- 
pect. I  beg  to  recommeDd  Captain  Dal- 
rymple to  your  faronrable  notice. 

1  hare  to-day  receired  ftirther  de- 
spatches from  Captain  Olorer.  He  writes 
last  from  Odumaaaie,  on  the  28th  ult., 
being  then  one  mareh  adranced  from 
Obogo,  whence  he  dated  on  the  17th  ult., 
and  about  twenty  milea,  aceording  to  his 
estimate,  from  Jnabin  or  Coomassie. 
Copies  of  his  despatches  are  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  He 
had  with  him  all  hia  Houaaaa  and  Yom- 
baa,  and  700  Akima,  and  was  expecting 
immediate  reinforrementa  of  Aqnapima 
and  Croboea.  I  hara  aent  him  ordcra  to 
fall  back  behind  the  Rirer  Plrah,  and 
thongh  I  regret  that  he  ia  not  likely, 
owing  to  difficnltiea  of  communication,  to 
receire  theae  instractiona  for  aome  tima, 
he  should  meanwhile,  with  the  force  at 
his  command,  be  quite  able  to  hold  his 
own  Against  rery  superior  numbers  of  the 
enemy.  I  resenre  further  remariu  till 
Qsptain  Glorer's  miaaion  ia  eooclnded. 
I  hare,  kc^ 
G.  Wotsnjnr,  Ksjor-Gaoeral. 


No.  10. 

To  THB  SbCBBTABT  OF  StATB  FOB  THB 
CoLOKIBS. 

Camp,  Agiamum,  Fth.  7. 

Mt  Lobd.—I  hare  the  honour  to  re- 
port that^  immediately  after  the  despatch 
iron  this  stution  of  my  Isst  letter  on  the 
3rd  instant  I  forwarded  a  fiying  colamn, 
taking  with  me  fire  days'  prorisions,  and 
marched  upon  Coomaanie.  The  enemr's 
re»tslance  on  Feb.  3  waa  eonaiderabla, 
rery  largo  nnmbera  being  in  o«ir  fn»ot. 
I  halted  on  the  Kirer  Ordah. 

Dnrinff  the  course  of  the  day's  march 
I  reoatrea  fron  tha  Ki«g  a  letter,  of 
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'vbieh  I  •neloM  a  copy,  ^rith  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Dawson,  also  enclosed,  and  re- 
turned  at  once  the  enclosed  reply. 

On  Feb.  4  I  adyaneed  again  at  day- 
Imaak.  The  enemy  had  occupied  a  posi- 
tion of  oonsiderable  strength  near  the 
Tillage  of  Ordahsu.  This  they  hold 
•gBiDSt  us  from  about  seven  till  a  quarter 
to  two,  when  they  yielded;  and  on  my 
advaaoa  goard,  under  Colonel  McLeod, 
being  fmshed  on  against  them,  broke  and 
fled  in  all  directions,  leaving  behind 
■tzewed  along  the  road  the  chiefs'  um- 
brellan  and  chairs,  &c.,  and  tlio  food 
which' bad  been  carried  with  the  army. 

In  the  course  of  this  day's  march  I 
leceiTed  from.  Mr.  Dawson  two  letters,  of 
which  I  enclose  copies.  I  ordered  tlmt 
the  troops  should  be  pushed  on  at  once. 
No  opposition  was  offered  to  our  entry 
iufo  the  town.  We  occupied  the  town. 
Mr.  Dawson  was  met,  at  full  liberty, 
walking  in  the  streets. 

I  immediately  issued  stringent  orders 
for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  and 
the  safety  of  the  town.  But  night  fell 
almost  immediately  after  our  entry,  and 
in  the  darkness  it  was  impossible  to  pre- 
vent Borne  of  the  numerous  camp  followers 
from  pillaging.  The  Fantee  prisoners 
had  also  been  released,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability were  largely  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuit.  The  result  was  the  out- 
break of  many  fires.  Captain  Baker,  in- 
8pector-gener:il  of  the  police,  and  several 
officers  were  engaged  nearly  all  night  in 
the  suppression  of  the  pilhiging  and  in 
putting  out  the  fires.  One  policeman 
taken  in  the  act  was  hung. 

I  endeavoured,  immediately  on  my 
arriral,  to  communicate  with  the  King 
throngh  Mr.  Dawson,  and  through  every 
channel  that  appeared  to  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity. A  chief  having  come  into  Coo- 
mussie  who  was  said  tc  be  sent  by  the 
King,  I  saw  him  myself,  and  impressed 
upon  him  my  wish  to  H^Miro  the  town,  and 
my  desire  to  impose  on  the  King  no 
severer  conditions  than  those  he  had 
already  acceptetl. 

Moreover,  I  told  this  man,  that  now 
that  I  hatl  shown  the  power  of  Ent^land, 
I  was  ready,  if  the  King  would  make 
peace  at  once,  to  accept  a  small  indem- 
nity, and  not  to  exact  the  half  I  had 
previously  required  to  bo  paid  in  ready 
money. 

Other  messengers  were  obtained  who 
undertook  to  reiich  the  King.  To  these 
I  entrusted  the  letter  dated  Coomassie, 
Feb.  6,  1874. 

All  was,  however,  of  no  avail.  The 
men  whom  I  endeavoured  to  employ  as 
messengers,  and  who  came  avowedly  as 
envoys  of  the  King,  were  found  treache- 


rously removing  powder  and  gold-dust 
from  the  houses. 

The  whole  scheme  of  Ashantee  politics 
is  so  based  upon  treachery  that  the  King 
does  not  either  understiind  any  other 
form  of  negotiation,  or  believe  it  possible 
that  others  can  hjivo  honest  intentions. 
Under  these  circumstances,  my  lord,  it 
beaime  clear  that  a  treaty  would  be  as 
valueless  to  us  as  it  was  difl&cult  to  ob- 
tain. Nothing  remained  but  to  leave 
such  a  mark  of  our  power  to  punish  as 
should  deter  from  future  aggression  a 
nation  whom  treaties  do  not  bind. 

I  have  done  all  I  could  to  avoid  the 
necessity,  but  it  was  forced  upon  me.  I 
gave  orders  for  the  destruction  of  the 
paliwce  and  the  burning  of  the  city.  I 
had  at  one  time  also  contemplated  the 
destruction  of  the  Bantoma,  where  tlie 
sacred  ashes  of  former  kings  are  en- 
tombed, but  this  would  have  involved  a 
delay  of  some  hours.  Very  heavy  rain 
had  fallen.  I  feared  that  the  streams 
might  have  risen  in  my  rear  sufficiently 
to  Si  iiously  delay  my  march.  I  con- 
siilcied  it  better,  therefore,  not  to  risk 
further  the  health  of  the  troops,  the  wet 
weather  having  already  threatened  se- 
riously to  affeet  it. 

The  demolition  of  the  place  was  com- 
plete. From  all  that  I  can  gather  I  bt- 
lievo  that  the  result  will  be  such  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  prestige  and  military  power 
of  the  Ashantee  Monarch  as  may  result 
in  the  bresik-up  of  the  kingdom  altogether. 
This  I  biid  been  anxious  to  avoid,  because 
it  seems  impossible  to  foresee  what  Power 
am  take  this  nation's  place  among  the 
feeble  races  of  this  coast.  I  certainly 
believe  that  your  lordship  may  be  well 
convinced  that  no  more  utterly  atrocious 
Government  than  that  which  has  thus, 
perhaps,  fallen,  ever  existed  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Their  capitil  was  a  charnel- 
house  ;  their  religion  a  combination  of 
cruelty  and  treachery ;  their  policy  the 
naturail  outcome  of  their  religion.  I  can- 
not think  th«'it,  whatever  may  bo  the  final 
fate  of  the  people  of  this  country,  the 
absolute  annihilation  of  such  a  rule, 
should  it  occur,  would  l>e  a  subject  for 
unmixed  regret. 

In  any  case,  my  lord,  I  believe  that 
the  main  objVct  of  my  expedition  has 
been  perfectly  secured.  The  territories 
of  the  Gold  Coast  will  not  ngjiin  bo 
troubled  by  the  warlike  ambition  of  this 
restless  Power.  I  may  add  that  the  flag 
of  England  from  this  moment  will  bo 
received  throughout  "Western  Africa  with 
respectful  awe,  a  treatment  which  has 
been  of  late  years  by  no  means  its  in- 
variable fate  among  the  savage  tribes  of 
this  region. 
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The  troops  are  now  on  their  march 
homewards,  and  will  embark  for  England 
immediatelj  on  reaching  Cape  Coast. 

As  the  mission  cntmsted  'to  ma  has 
now,  I  may  saj,  been  liron^t  to  an 
end,  I  avail  myself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity for  bringing  to  yonr  lordship's 
most  favourable  notice  the  yalnable  ser- 
vices renderiHl  to  me  throoghoot  the  war 
bj  Lieutenant  Maarice,  R.A.,  mj  private 
secretary.  I  would  aim)  take  the  liberty 
of  mentioning;  the  name  of  Captain  I^n- 
yon,  2nd  We^t  India  Kegiment,  who  for 
some  time  ptrformcd  the  duties  of  coloniiil 
soerotAry,  and  whose  knowledge  of  colonial 
duties  and  rcpilations  were  of  great  ser- 
vice to  Die  Hince  my  arri^'al  in  this 
country. 

The  police  duties  in  connection  with 
the  recent  military  operations  have  been 
most  effectively  peiiformed  by  Captain 
Baker,  inipecUir-general  of  police.  He 
has  renderKi  the  force  under  my  command 
most  valtuiMe  servic(«,  and  his  seal  and 
energy  mark  him  out  an  peculiarly  suited 
for  the  po^t  he  occupifi". 

My  aidc-<lecamp.  Lii'Utonant  the  Hon. 
H.  L.  Wood,  10th  HiiKMartt,  who  is  the 
bearer  of  this  despatch.  I  have  the  honour 
to  recommend  to  your  lordship's  favour- 
able notice. 

I  have,  ice, 

G.  J.  Woi^KLEY, 

M;\jor-General  and  Administrator, 
Gold  Coant. 


J.  W.  Dawson,  yonr  messenger,  be;;s 
to  add  a  few  words  of  his. 

Your  Kxcellency  will  to  lint  en  your 
hnmble  servant's  entreat v  now  to  »tjiy  a 
few  days  where  your  l^xcellency  Liu 
reached  with  the  forces,  as  our  lives  are 
now  in  danger.  I  was  taken  from  iron 
to  write  this  letter,  and  instead  of  being 
together  we  are  placed  in  different  placet*. 
I  beg  to  say  that  they  feel  now  the 
f>trr>ng  battle  that  they  have  ha<l,  and  the 
King  now  sav  ha  will  withdraw  his  forces 
if  y^mr  Kxcellency  would  promiite  to  re- 
main whore  you  are  to  have  the  matter* 
properly  arranged.  No  doubt  we  will  all 
be  killed  if  your  Excellency  do  not  stay. 
I  send  now  my  cane-bearer  instead  of  my 
servant.  The  King  is  anxiooit  to  m<H*t 
your  demands,  but  he  finds  the  money 
too  heavy.  He  deairea  to  hint  ^-our  Kx- 
cellency with  his  beat  respect. 
We  beg,  Ac, 
(For  His  Majesty  Kofi  Kalkalee). 
Yaw  B^s^InnrB^TDlo■^ 

his  X  mark, 
KuKXA  BvsrinniMASUowiaA, 
his  X  mark. 
King's  Private  Counsellors. 

His  Kxcellency  Major-Oeneral 
Sir  O.  Woli^eley,  C.B., 
K.C.M.O.,  &c. 


No.  2. 


The  followiiijr  is  the  correipo in Ic nee 
whicti  t<K>k  place  liotwr<'n  ^\r  Garnet 
Wolseley  and  King  Koffee'i  mini*»terii 
and  Mr.  J.  Dawson  : — 

No.  I. 

Coomassif,  Feh.  4,  1874. 

Ml  <io<.'D  FkiaxD, — 1  l»eg  to  write 
thin  to  acquaint  your  Kxcellency  that  I 
am  willipg  to  nievt  your  Kxcellency *s  de- 
mands, but  only  your  Kxcellency's  very 
rapid  movement  puts  me  into  cfinfusidn. 
]i«^rding  the  hostages  and  the  money, 
if  vour  Kxotllcncv  would  uIImw  roe,  I 
beg  that  you  will  let  u«  tlo  it  in  the 
same  as  late  (toremor  Maclean  di*l ; 
because  rov  old  mother  and  bn>ther  are 
my  both  cjunselloris  antl  helpers  in  every 
way.  I  ackoowli-dpp  the  wrong  done  by 
Ammankwatea.  and  be  will  snrelv  lia 
puni«hed  by  making  to  pay  the  sum  your 
Kxcellency  i!eman<ls.  About  the  prison- 
en«:  ffirinir  th.at  ?»<  ne  may  l*  excited 
and  hurt  l.im^elf,  I  have  put  them  all  in 
iron.  nn>i  n>  ^<ir>n  ss  your  Kx«^lleDcy  slay 
to  givo  the  time  1  will  send  them  •XL 


Coomn$»ie,  Feb.  8,  1874. 

SiH.  AA*T  the  first  letter  dictatetl 
by  the  King,  hifl  chiefs  have  olao  beggr<l 
inr  to  Ih^  of  your  Kxc«>Ilencvtostopyi»iir 
forceM  vlure  you  have  rvAi^heil.  ami  lh.it 
they  will  lee  that  trm  deman<l  is  Mt- 
tendt-1  to  amtmbtv.  The  prisoners  will 
l>e  sent  directly  thi«  mesi^enger  returns 
iiith  }fiur  Kxi*eli«*ncy's  prumi*^  to  »tr.y 
them.  I  humbly  Ik^  yi>ur  Kxrelleney. 
on  my  knec%  to  let  the  fr.rces  Mop,  and 
everything  will  l»e  itettlrd.  I  fee  now 
they  hive  l»end  to  do  what  is  right,  and 
tni*t  your  Kxcellency  will  not  fight  tli«  m 
again,  om  they  intend  to  withdraw  the 
forc»'i». 

1  am,  in  haste,  y«»uni,  9ic., 

J«M.   I)AW!W»X. 

His  Kxcellencv  Major-Oeneral 
Sir  G  'W«.l*rlev,  C.B.. 
K.C  M.G,  &c.  ' 

P.S.— The  chiefn  dr«ire  me  to  ft»k 
your  Kxcelleney  t«»  i^top  the  t'*»ort.  if 
yonr  Kxcejl.  dct  ogrrc  to  »t.iy  and  s<  u  1 
my  cane-l«-arrr  to  tak^  t^ie  [ri»«in<rs 
direetly.  I  pray  your  Kxrvllency  to  tt/'p 
the  forces  from  fighting,  if  his  troops  c*o 
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not  bring  it  to  your  Excellency.  The 
Xing  says  now  that  he  will  do  your 
mahcfl. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

CoFi  BaAKi, 
his  X  mark. 

Linguist. 


No.  3. 
Ou  the  march,  Feb.  3,   1874. 

Kmo, — You  hare  deceived  me  so 
beftne  that  I  cannot  halt  until  the  hos- 
tagra  are  in  my  possession;  as  time 
nreMot  I  will  consent  to  accept  for  to- 
day your  mother  and  Princo  Mcnsab. 
Both  shall  be  well  treated  by  me. 

You  can  trust  my  word.  If  you  send 
them  to  mo  this  evening  I  will  halt  my 
army  this  side  of  the  Kiver  Ordah. 
Unless  you  send  them  at  once,  my  army 
will  march  upon  CoomasJi^ie. 

I  am,  King,  your  true  friend 
and  well-wisher, 

G.  J.  Wol-SELKY, 

Mnjor-Oeneral  and  Administrator, 
Gold  Coast. 
To  His  ^lajesty,  Koffeo  Kak'iilly, 
King  of  Asliantoe,  Coomafjsie. 


No.  4. 

Coomassic,  Fib,  4,  1874. 

Sib, — For  Heaven's  sake  I  pray  your 
Kzcellency  to  halt  the  forces  for  to-day 
and  to-morrow.    All  the  Ashantee  forces 


are  coming  back  home,  and  I  think  I  wil 
succeed  in  getting  wliat  I  have  written 
Captain  Butler.  If  your  Excellency  do 
not  halt,  and  do  not  hear  from  me  about 
twelve  to-morrow  noon,  tlien  all  is  over 
with  me. 

I  am,  &c., 

Jos.  Dawsox. 
His  Excellency  Major-General 

Sir  G.  Wolseley,  C.B., 

K.C.M.G.,  &c. 


No.  6. 

Cooynassie,  Feb,  4,  1874. 

KiXG, — You  have  deceived  me,  but  I 
have  kept  my  promise  to  you.  I  am  in 
Ccx)mas8ie,  and  my  only  wish  is  to  make 
a  lasting  peace  with  you.  I  have  shown 
you  the  power  of  England,  and  now  I 
will  be  merciful. 

As  you  do  not  wish  to  give  up  your 
mother  and  Prince  ]\[ensah,  send  me 
some  other  hostages  of  rank,  and  I  will 
make  peace  with  you  to-morrow  ou  the 
terms  originally  agreed  ujion.  If  either 
your  Majesty,  or  your  Koyal  mother,  or 
Prince  Mensah,  will  come  to  see  me  to- 
morrow morning  early,  I  will  treat  you 
with  all  the  honour  due  to  your  Royal 
dignity,  and  allow  you  to  return  in 
safety.  You  can  trust  my  word. 
I  have,  &c., 

G.  J.  Wolseley, 
Major-Genera  1  and  Administrator, 
(lold  Coast. 
To  His  Majesty  Koifoc  Kalcully, 
King  of  Ashantee,  Coomassie. 


II. 


THE  TREATY  BETWEEN  .ArAJOH-CiENEKAL  SIK  (iAKNET 

JOSEPH  wolsi:m:v,  k.c.m.g.,  civ,  acting  ox  liEiiALF  of 

HER  MAJESTY  VICTOKIA,  (iUl«:i:X  OF  (JKEAT  BlUTAIX  AXD 
IRELAND,  AND  SAlliEE  ENQUIE,  ACTING  ON  BEHALF  OF 
HIS  MAJESTY  KOFFEE  CALCALLI,  KING  OF  ASHANTEE:— 


Article  I. 

There  shall  be  hereafter  perpetual 
peace  between  the  Queen  of  Englaml  and 
her  allies  on  the  Coast  on  the  one  part, 
and  the  King  of  Ashantee  and  all  his 
people  on  the  other  part. 

Article  II. 

The  King  of  Ashantee  promises  to 
pay  the  sum  of  50,000  ounces  of  approved 
gold  as  indemnity  for  the  expenses  he 
hat     occasioned    to    her    Majesty    the 


Queen  of  England  by  the  late  war ;  and 
nn»U'rtakes  to  pay  1,000  ounces  of  gold 
forthwith,  and  the  remainder  by  such  in- 
stalments as  her  Majesty's  Government 
may  from  time  to  time  demand. 

Article  III. 

The  King  of  Ashantee,  on  the  part 
of  himself  and  his  successors,  re- 
nounces all  right  or  title  to  any  tribute 
or  homage  fn^m  the  Kings  of  Denkera, 
Assin.  Akim,  Ad.insi.  and  the  other  allies 

p-i 
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of  Her  Majesty  formerly  subject  to  the 
kingdom  of  Ashantee. 

Abticli  IV. 

The  King,  on  the  part  of  his  hein 
nntl  sacce«i»ors,  does  Ijoreby  further 
renounce  for  ercr  all  pretonsions  of 
supremacy  over  Klmina,  or  over  any  of 
till'  tribes  fonnerly  connected  with  the 
Dutch  Oovernmont,  and  to  any  tribate  or 
homage  from  fluch  tribes,  ns  well  as  to 
any  payment  or  acknowled^i^eot  of  any 
kind  by  the  British  Ciuverumenl  in  re- 
hpeet  of  Klniinn  or  any  other  of  the  British 
forts  and  poasessions  on  the  Coast. 

AjmcLB  V. 

The  King  will  at  once  withdraw  all 
his  troops  fmm  Appolonia  and  its 
vicinity,  and  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dixcove,  Socondce,  ami  the  adjoining 
ooaat  line. 

Asncui  VI. 

There  shall  l»e  free<lom  of  trade 
between  Ashantee  and  Her  Majesty's 
forts  on  the  Coa^t,  nII  persons  lieing  at 
liberty  to  carry  their  mcrchaodise  from 
the  Coast  to  Coonui.«»ie,  or  from  that  place 
tu  any  of  her  Majesty's  possessions  on 
the  Coast. 


AsTtCLi  VIL 

Tlie  King  of  Ashantee  guaranteea 
that  the  road  from  Coomassie  to  the 
River  Vnh  shall  always  bo  kept  opi>n 
and  free  from  bush  to  a  width  of  fifi«-cn 
feet. 

Akticlk  VIII. 

As  Her  Majesty's  subjects  anti  the 
people  of  Ashantee  are  henceforth  to  1o 
friends  for  ever,  the  King,  in  onler  to 
pptjve  the  sincerity  of  his  friend^hip  for 
Queen  Victoria,  promises  to  use  hi»  Ui^t 
eodeavourh  to  check  the  practice  of  human 
sacrifice,  with  a  view  to  hereafter  putting 
an  end  to  it  altogether,  as  the  practict*  i« 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  all  Chri.sti.tn 
nations. 

AsTtCLB  IX. 

One  copy  of  this  Treaty  shall  lie 
signed  by  the  King  of  Ashantee  and  i^ent 
to  the  Administnstor  of  her  Majt^ity's 
Government  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  witliin 
fourteen  days  from  this  date. 

Articlb  X. 

Tliis  Treaty  shall  be  known  as  the 
Treaty  of  Fommanah. 

Dated  at  Fommanah  this  13lh  day  o( 
February,  1874. 


III. 


PRINCIPAL  STIPrLATIOXS  IN  THE  TREATY  BETWEEN 
IIEU  M.UKSTY  AND  THE  EMPKKOU  OF  UIS-SIA  Pl)U  THK 
MARRIAGE  OF  THE  DIKE  OF  EDINBURGH  AND  THE  GRAND 
DUCHESS   MARIE   ALEXANDROWNA. 


Signed  at  St.  Pdershurg^  January  22,  1874,  and  ratlfieil 

January  29,  1874. 


o 


abticlx  hi. 

Her  Imperial  Highness  having  be- 
come, by  her  nmrrinire,  a  rrinci*»s  of 
England.  Nhall  n^t  l«  in  any  way  hindered 
in  the  full.  free,  an!  nnn-M  rained  exercise 
of  the  religious  profession  an  I  worship  of 
the  Orthodox  thiirvh  in  which  t^e  has 
lieen  brought  up.  Her  Imperial  Highncas 
shall  l-e  at  lil«erty  to  hive,  for  that  pur- 
p  k*e.  chap*  N  of  th»*  Ortho'lox  r.te  in  the- 
habitation!*  where  i*he  shall  reside,  and  in 
her  apartun  nts.  Nevirthele^s.  Her  Im- 
iH-rwil  IliijiiH'?'?*  hh.iil.  of  her  own  free 
will,  aoc- nijwiny  h.  r  au|^«.t  consent  to 
the  ohurx  hu»  antl  •  hapel*  sot  apart  for 
Divjiie  worship  ao.'orajm;  to  the  nXtm  and 
eeremonits  of  the  churcheteataUiabed  by 


law  in  England  an<l  Sfvtlantl  n>)>ectivt  ]y 
as  well  as  to  other  IVotestant  chnrrhf-s 
and  chap<*Is  at  all  times  when  it  shall  1<<« 
fitting  that  she  »hould  assi^xt  at  cervnionxti 
and  «»lber  public  acts  whioh  may  take 
place  therein. 

AuTtaJt  IV. 

If,  by  the  bb-s^inu:  of  He-Wen.  there 
be  a  child  or  children  l-»m  f'f  thi*  mar- 
riace,  the  j»ari-!«ri»  Ulon^rinff  to  diffrrrr.t 
commuiii«n'*.  her  Mij«ii*ythe  Qu«-rn  of 
the  Unittd  Kinffl^n  of  fireat  Ilriv«in 
and  Irehn  I.  ai.d  Hi*  Majeaty  the  Km- 
p«*r»r  €if  nil  tl»e  Kttsi»ia<i.  ngrpc  thnt 
such  child  or  ciiildnsn  shall  bo  Lcought 
up  as  a  PiUevtmt  or  ProtAstaoU,  vid 
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■hmll  1)6  educated,  maintained,  and  pro- 
Tidrd  for,  as  is  usual  with  respect  to  the 
Princes  and  Princesses  of  the  same  rank 
lielonging  to  the  Boyal  Family  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  so  as  to  exempt  her 
Imperial  Highness  from  all  the  charges 
of  such  maintenance  nud  education,  except 
•o  fiff  as  her  Imperinl  Highness  and  his 
Boyal  Highness,  during  their  joint  lives, 
or  her  Imperial  Highness  alone,  should 
■he  surrive  her  august  consort,  may  by  a 
Ine  and  Toluntary  arrangement  agree 
that  a  contribution  be  made  to  such 
charges  from  the  revenue  of  hor  Imperial 
Highnesp. 

Articlk  V. 

Ilis  Majesty  the  Emporr»r  of  all  the 
Kussias  assigns  to  her  ImptTiul  High- 
n(«s  a  marriage  portion  of  a  million  of 
roubles,  ns  fixed  for  Emperors'  daughters 
by  the  fundamental  laws  of  tho  Empire. 
This  capital  of  a  million  of  roubles  shall 
!«  considered  (subject  to  the  stipulations 
of  different  articles  of  this  contract)  as 
tho  property  of  her  Imperiail  Highness. 
It  shall  bo  deposited  with  the  Department 
of  Appanages,  remain  for  ever  in  Russia, 
and  shall  boar  interest  at  the  rate  of  fivo 
per  cent,  per  annum.  The  interest  during 
the  joint  lives  of  his  Royal  Highness  and 
her  Imperial  Hijxhness  shall  bo  paid  half- 
3'early  to  her  Imperial  Highn^pH,  wlio 
shiill  have  the  separate  and  exclusive  en- 
joyment of  it  acoonling  to  the  established 
usance  of  tho  Imperial  family,  and  she 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  it  by  -will 
in  favour  of  her  heirs  agn^cably  to  her 
free  will  and  as  she  may  think  proper, 
cmbject  to  the  various  arrangements  and, 
stipulations  relating  to  tho  said  capital 
contiined  in  the  following  Articles  of  the 
present  Trejity. 

Auticle  VI. 

As  a  nuirk  of  his  particular  affection, 
and  which  is  not  to  bo  considered  as  a 
precetlent  for  the  future,  his  Majesty  the 
l-Imperor  grants  to  her  ImptTJal  Ilighness 
during  her  life  an  annual  revenue  of 
seven tv-five  thousand  roubles,  to  bo 
charged  on  the  appanages.  This  revenue 
is  destined  for  the  separate  and  exclusive 
use  and  enjovment  of  her  Imperial  High- 
ne^^s,  who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  dls}>ose  of 
tl:c  same  according  to  her  own  fpe  will 
and  pleasure. 

Akticlk  VII. 

As  a  result  of  the  same  sontinionts. 
his  Majesty  tho  Emperor  as«icns  to  lier 
Imperial  Jhfighness  a  special  niarrini^e 
portion  of  one  million  of  roubles.  This 
capital  shall  bo  depositeil  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Emperor's  hoube- 


hold.  In  tho  same  manner  as  the  capital 
mentioned  in  Article  V.  it  shall  remain 
for  ever  in  Russia,  and  shall  bear  interest 
at  tho  rat'3  of  five  per  cent  per  annum. 
Tho  interest  shall  be  piid  half-yearly  to 
her  Imperial  Highness  during  her  life, 
for  her  separate  and  exclusive  use  and 
enjoyment.  She  shall  have  full  power  to 
dispose  of  it  by  will  in  favour  of  those 
persons  who  are  entitleil  by  law  to  suc- 
ceed to  her  moveable  estate  after  hor 
death.  In  default  of  and  subject  to  any 
sueh  disposition,  it  sh-ill  bo  dealt  with  as 
hereinafter  pro\nded. 

Article  VIII. 

Jlev  Imperial  ITifjhness  retains,  more- 
over, possession  of  her  private  capital. 
This  capital,  which,  on  the  22nd  (lOth) 
day  of  January  of  the  present  year 
(1871).  amou'ite-l,  witli  tlie  accumulated 
interest,  to  six  hnndrp<l  thousand  roubles, 
shall  be  plactil  at  the  entire  disposal  of 
her  Imperial  Hiijhness.  If,  either  during 
her  lifetime,  or  after  her  death,  her  Im- 
perial Highness  shall  not  have  disposed 
of  either  tho  whole  or  of  part  of  this 
capital,  it  shall  pass  to  her  children,  if 
she  has  any,  in  accordance  with  the  stipu- 
lations of  Article  XVI.  In  default  of 
children  born  of  this  marriage,  who  may 
bo  living,  or  uf  their  «lesi.'endants,  this 
capital  shall  be  disposed  of  in  f  ivour  of 
those  persons  who  are  entitled  by  law  to 
succeed  to  the  moveable  estate  of  her 
Imperial  Highness. 

Article  IX. 

Nothing  in  Articles  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  and 
VIII.  shall  exclude  or  be  deemed  contrary 
to  any  arrangement  which  their  Royal 
and  Imperial  Highnesses  may  mutually 
agree  to  for  any  contribution  towards  tho 
expenses  of  their  joint  establishment ;  tho 
idea  of  her  Imperial  Highness  sharing 
those  expenses  out  of  her  own  income 
being  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Article  XI. 

There  shall  bo  only  one  household  for 
their  Royal  and  Imperial  Hiphnesses. 
The  establishment  of  this  household 
shall  be  formed  accoi>ling  to  the  usage 
and  etiquette  of  tho  United  Kingdom  of 
(Ireat  Britain  and  Ireland.  Her  Imperial 
IlijrhMess  shall  bo  at  liberty  to  appoint, 
with  tho  appi*oval  of  her  Majesty,  the 
persons  who  shall  compose  her  personal 
( ^tabllshnient,  inclusive  (  f  her  cli;iplain8 
aiul  any  subordinate  officers  neees!-ary  for 
the  ex»'ri'ise  ff  her  reliLrion  :  and  to  dis- 
mi.-s  and  n'call  at  her  will  the  pers':ns  so 
attached  to  her  bervice.    The  salaries  of 
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all  such  penons  thall  be  paid  oat  of  her  | 
Imperial  HighneM's  separate  tvoperty 
and  iDCome.  It  is  ngreea  that  the  debts 
and  obli^tions  which  maj  be  incurrtMl 
bj  his  Royal  Highnens  and  her  Ixnperinl 
HighneM  rr!«poctiirely  shall  not  be  com- 
mon to  l>oth,  but  that  each  of  the  two 
consorts  shall  be  answerrible  separately 
for  the  debts  and  obligations  which  ho  or 
she  may  hare  separately  incurred,  with- 
out liberty  to  resort  to  the  other  of  them. 


or  to  his  or  her  property  or  rerenue,  for 
contribution  thereto:  And  that  hi»  Royal 
Highness,  and  his  representatireit  aft«r 
his  decease,  shall  be  indemnified  oat  of 
the  separate  property  and  income  of  her 
Imperial  Highn*  ss,  sgainst  any  d^'bts  cr 
obligntions  which  nmv  l»o  separately  in- 
curred bv  her  Imperial  IlighneM,  an«l  for 
which  his  Royal  Uighness  may  by  the 
law  of  Kugland  be  held  responsible  or 
liable. 


IV. 
THE   BENGAL   FAMINE. 


LnrmB    prom   ths   Dtkb  op  Arotll, 

SaCBXTART  op  StATB  fob  THB  COLOXIIB, 
TO   HIS    EXCKI.LENCY    TUK     RlOUT    Hoy. 

TUB  Govkuxor-Ubxkral  of  Ixdu  IX 
Council, 

India  Office,  London,  Jan.  23,  1874. 

Ufvinuf,  Xo.  2. 

Mt  Loan, —  1.  I  have  had  unJrr 
my  consideration  in  Council  your  Lord- 
ship's further  de»pat<-hes  (No.  A.  dated 
Noremljer  7,  1873 ;  No.  B,  dated  Novem- 
ber, 12,  1873;  No.  1  (\  dated  Novem^wr, 
21,  1873  ;  No.  534.  financial,  ^hlte^l  Da- 
cember  5,  1873 ;  No.  2  C,  tUted  Decem- 
ber 6,  1873;  No.  1.').  agricultural  and 
hortiouUnral.  Jate4l  Dec«'raber  12,  1873; 
No.  17.  ditto,  dated  iWemUr  10.  1873. 
on  the  failure  of  th«'  rropf*  in  Cfrlain  di.*- 
tricts  of  BcDirnl.  on  the  amount  of  distress 
likely  to  ari^e  in  oousix^uence.  an«l  on  the 
measures  you  hare  bt-m  takimr  to  ineit  it. 

2.  The  estimates  you  have  fomn-d 
of  the  extent  of  failure  have  btvn 
founded  on  very  careful  inquiry  by  the 
officers  \)e»i  acquainte«l  with  the  afTivtt^l 
district*,  on  ixj-rsonal  in^^^eotio.!  by  your 
Bxcellencv,  and  on  the  able  analr»<«  snd 
sumniarie«i  of  evidence  which  have  l<ren 
fUrni.Hhed  by  the  Lieutenant-Govt-rnor  of 
Brnpnl. 

3.  The  mttasure^  you  have  taken  for 
the  mitigation  of  anticipntetl  di»trr>»i» 
have  l»eeu  nol  Irss  carefully  concerted 
with  the  Mime  authorities,  after  a  minute 
com|wiri!**»n  of  the  cin:um»>tanoe«  with 
those  aiten»lin«  other  periods  of  scaivity, 
and  an  anxiou««  reference  to  the  special 
causes  «hich  hnve  led  to  former  failures 
in  avertJn;;  tht»  worst  calamities  of 
famine. 

4.  ^  ou  inform  m»>  in  the  drspatchos 
now  un«'tr  T>\Ay  thnt  you  are  Likinir 
(Hverv  prrMiitioi  wl.ich  ha»  sugge^teil 
itS'lf  to  voa  and   to  your  officers  after 
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this  reriew  of  the  position  of  afifkirw. 
and  that,  with  one  exception,  you  Imvf 
sanctione  1  every  measure  which  has  l><>«  n 
recommended  antl  hare  authori5«e«l  evrry 
demand  which  has  been  made  by  tiio 
Gevenjment  of  Bengid. 

5.  The  one  exceptional  measure 
which  Ton  liavo  declined  to  sanction  14 
that  01  prohihiting  the  export  of  too*! 
from  the  ports  of  Bengal. 

6.  In  my  despatch  of  I)Aeeml>er  1 .  I 
c^nveye*!  to  you  the  approval  of  hrr 
Majesty's  Government  of  your  resolution 
to  al»fitain  from  that  measure.  It  s«^m!i. 
indeed,  to  hare  one  recommendation  not 
unimportant— that  it  would  satisfy  a  con- 
^idt•^able  amount  of  native  opinion.  I 
am  far  frfmi  undervaluing  this  induce- 
ment, and  it  is  one  which  may  well  pre- 
vail in  many  cases  where  \rts  m'ri'»u«  con- 
hiderations  are  involved.  But.  aft^r  again 
weighing  carefiilly  the  whole  case  and 
the  f^rounils  on  which  you  earoe  to  your 
dtx*i»ion.  her  Maje»ty's  Government  desire 
to  intimate  their  entire  concurrence  with 
you  that  the  objections  to  this  roeasur** 
far  outweigh  any  recommendation  in  its 
favour. 

7.  These  objections  are  so  manv  an  1 
so  grave  that  nothing,  in  the  opinion  of 
her  Majesty's  Government,  could  justify 
having  recour»e  to  such  a  mcnsurv.  unlea» 
it  were  a  ce-rtainty  or  a  rvasonable  pn>- 
lability  that  exports  of  frtoil  will  »•• 
ezhattJ4  the  reftourves  of  India  as  to 
render  them  incapable  of  affording  the 
supplies  which  m.iy  l>e  requirrd  f'^r  the 
afi^ed  dl^tri4*ta. 

8.  Her  Majesty' fi  Government  rejoice 
to  believe  that  thers  is  everv  re.^s«>n  U*  l-e 
confident  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  stipplirs 
of  fooii  which  must  remain  available  in 
the  countrv.  In  manv  of  the  IVuvinct-s 
surrounding  the  affcvtcil  diMricts  therr 
ha«  been  no  failure  of  the  croi^a,  and  in 
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■ome  there  hAs  been  an  abundant  hairest. 
The  tame  observation  applies  generallj 
to  almoet  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  India, 
and  to  the  important  field  of  Burmah. 
Ubreoyer,  other  markets  are  accessible  to 
the  Goremment,  if  it  should  find  itself 
under  any  necessity  of  resorting  to  them. 
9.  Although,  therefore,  your   Excel- 
lency and   the    Lieutenant-Goyornor  of 
Bengal  haye  agreed  in  the  general  con- 
elusion  that  the  failure  of  the  raius  and 
the  consequent  amount  of  failure  in  the 
crops  haye  been  in  this  season  very  much 
the  same  as  in  the  season  of  186d-C6 
which  resulted   in    the    Orissa   famine, 
there  are  three    circumstances  aficcting 
the    present    case    which    establish    an 
important  difference.     The  first  of  these 
is  the  amount  of  careful  provision  and 
forecast  to  meet  all  probable  contingim- 
cies  which,  from  the  experience  gsiined  in 
the  Orissa  famine,  the  Government  has 
been  able  to  employ ;  the  second  is  the 
abundance  of  food  supplies  which  must 
exist  in  India ;  tlie  third  is  the  facility 
for  making  that  supply  available  which 
18  afforded  by  the  geogniphical  position 
of  the  districts  affected  in   1873-74  as 
compared  with  the   districts  affected  in 
1865>66. 

10.  One  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
suffering  in  Orissa  was  the  position  of 
the  Proyince — remote,  conn^aratively  in- 
acesaible,  out  of  the  way  of  all  the 
ordinary  channels  of  trade,  and  of  the 
ordinary  lines  of  communication. 

11.  Behar  and  the  other  districts 
now  sfiected  are,  on  the  cntrary,  among 
the  most  acc^ssible  districts  of  British 
India — traversed  by  all  the  ^reat  leading 
lines  of  communication,  of  river,  of  rail- 
way, and  of  road,  while  the  active  and 
timely  exertions  of  the  Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor have  been  for  some  time  specially 
directed  to  organising  a  detailed  system 
of  land  carriage. 

12.  Under  the  worst  circumstJincea 
of  scarcity  in  India  a  large  part  of  the 
people  have  always  been  able  to  supply 
themselves  with  food  at  the  enhanced 
prices  of  the  time.  It  is  only  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  population  who  are  in 
danger  of  suffering  distress,  and  for 
whom,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  by  special 
measures  to  provide. 

13.  You  nave  proceeded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  if  the  Government  were  to 
assume,  or  appear  to  assume,  the  duty  of 
providing  for  the  total  commissariat  of 
a  population  of  twenty-four  millions  of 
people,  it  would  imdertake  an  operation 
which  no  executive  machinery  could  ac- 
complish, and  which  could  only  end  in 
disastrous  failure.     You  have  therefore 


given  it  to  be  understood  that  you  would 
not  supersede  or  interfere  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  trader  in  grain  as  regards 
that  part  of  the  population  which  is  able 
to  purchase,  and  that  you  would  confine 
yourself  to  providing  work  and  wages  in 
food,  as  well  as  more  direct  relief  where 
such  may  bo  required,  for  that  other  por- 
tion of  the  people  who  are  too  poor  to 
purchase  at  the  enhanced  prices  likely  to 
prevail,  and  whose  wants,  therefore,  the 
ordinary  grain  trade  could  not  be  expected 
to  supply. 

14.    Her  Majesty's   Government   en- 
tirely approve  of  this  principle  of  policy. 
They   have    not  the  means   which  you 
possess  of  estimating  the  percentage  of 
the  population  for  whom,  in  accordance 
with  tliat  principle,  it  has  been  requisite 
for  you  to  purchase,  to  store,  and  to  dis- 
tribute an  adcfjuate  supply  of  food.     But 
her  Majesty's  Government  know  that  this 
estimate  has  been  made  bv  vou  after  in- 
quiries    more    systematic   and    complete 
tlian  liave  ever  been  made  before,  and 
they  phioe  entire  confidence  in  the  means 
you    have   taken,    in    conjunction    with 
the   Lifutenant-Cifoveruor   of  Bengal,  to 
measure  and  to  anticipate  the  necessities 
whicli  may  arise. 

1.).  In  the  exercise  of  this  confidence 
I  have  again  to  assure  your  Excellency  of 
tlie  support  of  her  Majesty's  Government 
in  any  measures  you  may  think  necessary 
for  the  saving  of  life  and  for  the  mitiga- 
tion of  distress.  You  wisely  commenced 
a  system  of  relief  works  at  a  very  early 
dale,  with  a  view  to  save  the  labouring 
population  from  even  the  beginnings  of 
distress,  and  from  the  debility  which 
would  render  their  labour  valueless. 
You  have  also  so  selected  and  so  distri- 
buted those  works  as  to  prevent  as  much 
as  possible  any  necessity  for  large  move- 
ment of  the  population.  In  the  extensive 
employment  of  labour  for  the  sake  of 
charity  there  is  generally  much  waste ; 
but  in  India  there  is  this  great  advantage, 
that  many  public  works,  both  large  an  1 
small,  of  tlie  greatest  pennanent  value, 
have  already  been  projected  and  sanc- 
tioned, and  have  been  made  the8u])ject  of 
careful  estimate.  The  more  immediate 
and  Kipid  execution  of  these  works,  while 
it  will  servo  the  immediate  purpose  of 
providing  food  as  wages  for  the  people 
who  are  in  want,  'will  also  bo  a  sure  and 
lasting  gain  to  the  resources  of  the 
country. 

I  have  tlio  honour  to  be,  my  I^oril, 
Your  Lorvlsliip's  most  obedient, 

humble  servant, 
Argyll. 
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V. 

PRINCIPAL  STIPULATIONS  IN  THE  TREATY  FOR  THE 
MUTUAL  EXTILVDITION  OF  FUGITIVE  CRIMINALS,  MADK 
BETWEEN  HER  MAJESTY  AND  THE  KINO  OF  THE  NETHER- 
LANDS. 

Pwhlisfied  in  fall  in  the  English  and  Dutch  Languages  i,i 
the  Lo)idon  Gazette  of  A  ugust  7,  1874. 


In  Aocordiince  with  the  Extradition 
Act  of  1 870,  the  provipion»  of  this  Treaty 
hare  the  force  of  law  in  England  from  the 
time  ordered  by  the  Queen   in   Council 
—that  i».   from   Aug.    17.   1874.     The 
list  of  crimes  for  which  extradition  will 
be  granted  differs  from  that  in  the  rche- 
dnle   to   that   Act,  an  Amendment   Act 
passed   in  1873  baring    authonsod   the 
addition  of  some  ofTences,  among  which 
is  peijury.      The  list  in    this   latest  of 
the  fittradition    Treaties  includes   mur- 
der and  the  attempt,  coining   or  utter- 
ing,  forger?,  emliezzlement,  or   larceny, 
comprehending  any  larceny   that  by  the 
Netherland  Penal  I^w  is  not  consiilered 
eentvudige  diefatal  (cW  timpif).     The  list 
also  conipriHes  the  ol>taining  of  money  or 
goods   by  faltte  prctenceii,   including   the 
crimes    designated    in    the     Netherland 
Penal  I^aw  at»  pi«ulation,  ali^trsction.  or 
misapplication   by    "bailies"   or   public 
accountants;   crimes  against  bankruptcy 
law  which  by  the  Netherland  Penal  I/aw 
are  considered  as  fraudulent  bankruptcy  ; 
perjury,  rape,  snd  arson  ;   and  pirticipa- 
tion  in  any  of  the  crimes  if  such  partici- 
pation is  punishable  by  the  laws  of  Uii\x 
countries.     In  no  case  will  either  of  the 
GoTemments  gire  up  its  own  subjects ; 
and  the  word    "subjects"  is  to  include 
domiciled  foreigners,  if  they  hare  taken 
the  precaution  of  marrying   a  citixvn  in 
their  adopted  country,  und  have  had  issue 
of  the    mnrriaife.     Another  clause   pro- 
Ti«K*»«  that  extrH'iilion  will  l»e  df ferrAi  if 
the  person  claimed  is  detained  for  debt. 
Political  oflfences  are  excluded,  and  appli- 
cations   nuuie    in  fact   with   a    riew    to 
punish  the  fugitive  for  political  oilfrnces 


will  be    refused.      Gooerally,   a   j>eriMin 
surrendered  may  not  lie  tri^  for  an  of- 
fence different  from  that  on  which  tlio 
demand    for    extradition    was  f(iande<l. 
until  after  he  has  had  a  month  in  which 
to  return.     The  demand  for  extradition 
will    be   made    diplomatically,   and   the 
preliminary   inrestigation   will   bo    held 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  of 
refuge— that   is  to  say,   in  the    Unitttl 
Kingiiom,    before  a   metropolitan   police 
magiHtmte.     A   fugitire   criminal    may. 
howerer,  l>e  apprehended  on  the  warrant 
of  a  Justice  before  diplomatic  demand, 
but   he   will  then  be  discharged   unless 
within  fourteen  days  the  formal  requisi- 
tion be  made  through  the  usual  channel. 
All  stolen  articles  and   other  proofs  of 
the  crime  s<«ixe«l  with  the  criminal  will  lie 
given  up  with  him,  andeach  country  will 
l>ear  expenses  incurrtd  within   iU  own 
limit*.   The  Treaty  includes  the  prorision 
rather  looeely  connected  with  iU  principal 
objects,  that  if  in  any  criminal  matter 
pending  in  one  otmntry  it  is  deeireil  to 
take  evidence  in  the  other,  such  evidence 
may  lie  taken  b^  the  judicial  authorities 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  on  that  sul>- 
ject   in  the  country  where  the    witness 
may  be.     The  Treaty  was  concluded  be- 
tween  Vice-Admiral  8ir  Edward  Harrif*. 
K.C.B..  our  Minister  at  the  Hague,  acting 
on  the  part  of   Her  Msje^y,  and  Hrrr 
J.  L  H.  A.  Baron  Gericke.   Netherland 
Minister  of   Foreign  AfTaim.  and  He«>r 
Gerrit  de  Vries,  NetherUnd  Minister  of 
Justice,  acting  on  the  part  of  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands.     It  may  l»e  terminateil 
by  either  party  at  six  month*'  notice. 
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VI. 


INTEENATIONAL  POSTAL  CONVENTION. 

Signed  at  Berne  on  October  9,  by  Delegates^  (tssenibled  in  Co^v- 
greaa  froTa  Gei^many^  Austria^  Hungary^  Belgium^  Denmark, 
Spain,  Great  BHtain,  Greece^  Italy,  Luocewhurg,  Norway, 
Sweden,  the  Netherlands^  PoHugal,  Roumania,  Servia, 
Russia,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  Egypt. 

The  Delegate  from  France  declined  to  sign  it,  the  French  Govern-- 
ment  not  feeling  itself  at  liberty  to  give  its  adhesion  to  the 
Union  until  it  had  been  approved  by  the  National  Assembly. 


The  BubstADCo  of  tho  Conrention  is  as 
f<dlow8.  The  countries  comprised  in  the 
treaty  will  form  a  single  postal  territory, 
and  letters  not  exceeding  15  grammes 
in  weigh''  will  be  forwarded  from  any 
part  of  it  to  another  for  25  c.  As  a 
tranaitiozial  measure,  however,  nnd  for 
fiscal  or  other  reasons,  any  country  may 
raise  the  rate  to  32  c.  or  reduce  it  to 
20  c  Letters  exceeding  that  weight  will 
be  chaige<l  proportionately,  and  if  not 
prepaid  the  rate  will  be  doubled.  In  case 
of  a  sea  transport  more  than  300  marine 
miles  of  1,852  metres  each,  an  extra 
rate  not  exceeding  half  the  ordinary  rate 
Biay  be  imposed.  Newspapers,  samples, 
and  printed  or  lithographed  matter  will 
be  charged  7  c.  per  50  grammes,  with  the 
option  for  each  country  of  temporarily 
raising  it  to  11  c.  or  lowering  it  to  5  c, 
and  with  a  like  provision  as  to  sea  trans- 
port. The  weight  of  every  sample  is 
limited  to  250  grammes,  and  that  of  every 
ether  package  to  1,000  grammes.  The 
charge  for  registration  is  not  to  exceed 
the  inland  rate  in  the  country  whence  tho 
letter  is  despatched ;  and  if  such  a  letter 
is  lost,  50  fr.  compensation  will  be  paid, 
unless  in  the  country  where  the  loss 
occurs  the  post-office  is  not  bound  to  give 
compensation.  Stamps  current  in  the 
country  where  a  letter  is  posted  are  in  all 
cases  to  be  used  in  payment  of  postage 
and  registration.  Newspapers  insuffici- 
ently stamped  will  not  be  forwarded, 
while  letters  will  be  charged  double, 
minus  the  amount  of  postage  already  paid. 
Letters  which  have  to  be  re-forwarded 


will  not  be  subject  to  an  extra  charge, 
unless  they  are  sent  from  one  country  to 
another,  in  which  case  the  latter  will  add 
its  internal  rate.  Official  correspondence 
on  postal  business  will  be  free,  but  in  no 
other  case  will  letters  bo  free  from  post- 
ago.  Tho  mails  are  to  be  forwarded 
by  the  quickest  moans  of  transit  avail- 
able for  postal  purposes  in  each  country. 
Two  francs  per  kilogramme  for  letters, 
and  25  cents  per  kilogramme  for  news- 
papers, &c.,  will  be  paid  to  the  State 
through  which  they  pass,  or  if  the  transit 
exceeds  570  metres,  this  rate  may  be 
doubled  ;  but  wherever  the  transit  is  now 
freoorsubjectto  a  lower  charge,  no  altera- 
tion will  bo  made.  The  Government 
which  arranges  for  the  transport  of 
letters  by  sea  for  more  than  300  marine 
miles  will  have  a  right  to  be  recouped, 
but  not  to  tho  extent  of  more  than  o\  fr. 
per  kilogramme  for  letters,  and  50  c.  for 
newspapers.  The  Indian  mails  and  the 
railway  mails  between  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  are  not  included  in  the 
treaty.  Letters  sent  beyond  tho  limits  of 
the  Union  will  bo  liable  to  whatever  ad- 
ditional rate  is  fixed  by  existing  conven- 
tions. Arrangements  for  post-office  orders 
will  be  made  hereafter.  A  central  office 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  and 
facilitating  settlements  will  bo  established 
at  Berne  at  the  expense  of  the  contracting 
Powers,  and  a  congress  will  be  held 
at  least  triennially,  the  first  to  be  held 
in  Paris  in  1877.  The  treaty  is  to  come 
into  operation  on  July  1,  1875,  nnd  is  to 
remain  in  force  for  three  years. 
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VII. 
THE  BRUSSELS  CONFERENCE. 


Despatches  from  Lord  Dkrby  to 
Sitt  Alfred  Horsford. 

No.  6. 

(EXTBACT.) 

25th  Jxdy. 

Hep  Majesty's  GoTernmont  hare  ac- 
cepted the  assurances  of  the  Russian  and 
other  GoTemments  that  the  Conference 
will  not  entertain  any  question  relating 
to  maritime  operations  or  naval  warfare ; 
and  they  are  glad  to  learn  from  these 
assurances  that  there  is  no  intention  of 
enlarging  the  scope  of  the  Conference,  so 
as  to  include  the  discussion  of  general 
principles  of  international  law.    At  the 
same  time,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  guard 
carefully  against  being  led,  in  the  course 
of  deliberations   on   other  matters,  into 
any  discussions  which  may,  however  re- 
motely,  affect  the   subject   of  maritime 
warfare  which  her  Majesty's  Government 
have  thus  agreed  with  other  Governments 
should  be  formally  excluded  ;  and  if  any 
papers  are  attempted  to  be  presented  to 
the  Conference,  or  any  statements  made 
which  refer  to  it,  you  will  protest  against 
such  papers  or  statements  being  received, 
and  apply  to  her  Majestv's  Government 
for  instructions.    You  will  also  al)Stain 
from  taking  part  in  any  discussion  upon 
any  points  which  may  be  brought  for- 
ward which  may  appear  to  you  to  extend 
to  general  principles  of  international  law 
not  already  universally  recognised   and 
accepted.    With  these  reservations,  her 
Majesty's  Government  have  no  hesitation 
in  authorising  you  to  assist,  to  the  best 
of  your  judgment,  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Conference,  with  a  view  to  any  pro- 
posals of  practical  utility  for  alle^nating 
the  horrors  of  war.    You  will  not  be  fur- 
nished with  any  plenipotentiary  powers, 
as  her  Majesty's  Government  regard  the 
Conference  as  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  deliberation,  ana  are  not  prepared  to 
give  their  assent  to  any  scheme  for  the 
regulation  of  military  operations  without 
first  examining   it   in  all   its  bearings. 
Hep  Majesty's   Government  accordingly 
reserve  to  themselves  full  liberty  of  action 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  \i-ill  deal 
with  any  proposals  which  may  be  made 
in  the  Conference. 

29/A  August 
Sir, — ^I  have  received  and  laid  before 
the  Queen  your  despatch  of  the  23rd  of 


August,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  draft  "  Pro- 
jet  de  Protocole  Final,"  which  it  is  pro- 
posed should  be  signed  by  all  the  dele- 
gates at  the  close  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Conference.     You  state  that  this  draf^ 
has  been  seen  by  many,  if  not  by  all,  of 
the  delegates,  and  that  notwithstanding 
the  great  divepgence  of  opinion   which 
still  exists  and  is  recopded  in  the  proto- 
cols on  some  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects brought  before  the  Conference,  they 
consider  the  paper  in  question  of  such  a 
chapactep  that   they  pepsonally   see   no 
objection  to  attaching  theip  signature  to 
it.     Hep  Majesty's  Govepnment  under- 
stand that  this^  Final  Protocol  is  merely 
intended  to  submit  to  the  Governments 
who  have  sent  delegates  to  the  Conference 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  which  have 
t^en  place,  and  the  result  of  the  exami- 
nation of  the  project  laid  before  the  Con- 
ference on   behalf   of  the   Emperor   of 
Kossia,  with  the  modifications  introductnl 
into  it,  and  the  comments,  reserviitions, 
and  separate  opinions  of  the  delegates. 
Among  these  reservations  is  the  declani- 
tion  made  by  you  at  an  eaply  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  that  youp  instpuctions 
did  not  allow  you  to  take  papt  in  discm<- 
sions  upon  contpovepted  {>oints  of  Inter- 
national Law.    Hep  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment entirely  approve  of  your  having 
made    this    reservation,    which    guards 
against  the  supposition  that  your  abstain- 
ing from  entering  into  the  discussion  is 
to  be  taken  as  signifying  your  concur- 
rence either  in  the  original  project  or  in 
the  modifications  introduced  into  it  on 
the  points  u^n  which  so  much  diver- 
gence of  opinion  has  shown  itself.    The 
draft  explains  that  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings is  submitted  to  the  Gk>vemments 
concerned  *'  comme  nne  enqndte  conscien- 
cieuse  de  nature  &  servir  de  base  &  un 
Change  d'id^  ult&rieures  entreeox.    H 
leur  appartiendpa  d'appr^er  ce  qui  dans 
ce  travail  pent  devenir  I'obj^  d'une  en- 
tente, et  ce  qui  n^cessiterait  un  plus  mfir 
examen."     Her   MfnestVs    Government 
have  not  yet  considered  the  ppcject  of 
the  Empepop  of  Russia  as   reviBed  by 
the  Confepence,  not  having  receired  any 
complete  copy  of  it  showing  the  modifi* 
cations  intpoduced.    They  have  abstained 
during  the  Confepence  from,  giving  you 
any  authopity  to  act  in  a  plenipotentiapy 
cap^ty,  or  to  express  any  opinion  upon 
them,  and  they  continue  to  reserve  their 
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judgment  apon  the  proceedings,  which 
thej  have  always  regarded  as  simply  de- 
libcontiye.  They  accept  the  explanation 
offered  in  the  draft  as  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish, beyond  the  risk  of  misunder- 
standing,  the  fMct  that,  in  signing  tlie 
final  protoco],  the  delegates  sign  in  tl.oir 
indiyidnal  capacity  as  merely  submitting 


the  record  of  the  proceedings,  and  not  as 
pledging  their  Governments  in  any  man- 
ner; and  they  authorise  you  to  sign  it 
accordingly.  A  copy  of  this  despatch 
will  be  communicated  hercailer  to  the 
several  Governments  by  whom  delegates 
have  been  sent  to  the  Conference. — I  am, 
&c.  (Signed)      Derby, 


VIII. 


THE  PUECHASE   SYSTEM. 

Royal  Wai'i'aat^  published  in  the  London  Gazette 

of  November  10. 


Victoria,  R ^\''ictoria,  by  the  Grace  of 

God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of 
the  Faith : — To  our  right  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  councillor,  James  Plaistcd,  Baron 
Penzance;  our  right  trusty  and  woll- 
beloved  councillor,  John  Somerset,  Baron 
Hampton,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Most  Honourjiblo  Order  of  the  Bath  ;  our 
right  trusty  and  well- beloved  councillor, 
Edward  Pleydell  Bouverie,  Esq. ;  our 
trusty  and  well-beloved  Edwin  Beaumont 
Johnson,  Esq.,  Companion  of  tli(^  Most 
Honourable  Order  of  the  Biith,  and  major- 
general  in  our  army ;  our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  Arthur  James  Herbert,  Esq., 
Companion  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order 
of  the  Bath,  and  major-general  in  our 
army;  our  truBty  and  well-beloved  Re- 
ginald Earle  Wolby,  Esq.,  Companion  of 
the  Most  Honourable  On^ler  of  the  Bath  ; 
our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Charles  John 
Foster,  Esq.,  major-general  in  our  army, 
greeting: 

Whereas  by  our  Royal  Warrant,  dated 
the  20th  day  of  July,  'in  the  thirty-fifth 
year  of  our  rpign,  wo  did  ciincel  and  de- 
termine all  regulations  made  by  us  or 
any  of  our  Royal  predecessors,  or  by  any 
officers  acting  under  our  authority,  regu- 
lating or  fixing  the  prices  at  which  any 
commissions  in  our  forces  might  be  pur- 
chased, sold,  or  exchanged,  or  in  any  way 
authorising  the  purchase,  or  sale,  or  ex- 
change for  money  of  any  such  commis- 
sions: 

And  whereas  such  regulations  being 
cancelled,  all  traffic  in  commisbions  be- 
came illegal,  and  any  officer  or  p(>.rson 
buying  or  selling  a  commission  became 
liable  to  penalty  under  the  Act  passed  in 
the  session  holden  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
years  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the 
Sixth,  chapter   16,  intituled    "  Against 


buying  and  selling  of  offices,"  and  the  Ac«: 
passed  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  therei^n 
of  King  George  the  Thinl,  chapter  126, 
intituled  "  An  Act  for  the  prevention  of 
the  sale  and  brokerage  of  offices  '* : 

And  whereas  by  the  Act  passed  in  the 
session  holden  in  the  thirty-fourth  and 
thirty-fifth  years  of  our  reign,  chapter  86, 
intituled  '•  An  Act  for  the  better  rcgtila- 
tion  of  the  Regular  and  Auxiliary  Ljiud 
Forces  of  the  Crown,"  rules  were  enacted 
for  compensating  officers  in  certain  cir- 
cumsUmces,  by  the  payment  to  them  of 
the  value  of  the  commissions  they  niighi, 
severally  hold  at  the  time  of  the  ces- 
sjilion  of  purchase  in  the  army  : 

And  whereas,  in  our  Royal  Warrant, 
dated  Oct.  30,  1871,  in  providing  for  cer- 
tiin  changes  then  necessary  in  respect  of 
first  appointments,  regimental  promotion, 
and  exchanges,  we  did  premise  that  such 
provision  was  pending  a  more  complete 
revision  of  that  section  of  our  warrant  of 
Dec.  27,  1870,  which  governed  the  pro- 
motion of  combatant  officers : 

And  whereas  cei-tain  officers  of  our 
army  did  memorialise  us,  alleging  certain 
grievances  which  they  stated  that  tliey 
sufficed  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of 
purchase : 

And  whereas  an  humble  address  was 
presented  to  us  by  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal  in  Parliament  assembled, 
praying  us  to  issue  our  Royal  Commission 
for  inquiry  into  the  allegations  of  the  said 
officers : 

And  whereas  by  our  Royal  Commis- 
sion, dated  Oct.  11,  1873,  we  did  appoint 
Sir  William  Mil  bourne  James,  James 
Phiisted,  Baron  Penamce,  and  Geoi^e 
Ward  Hunt,  to  be  our  commissioners  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  allegations 
contained  in  the  memorials  of  the  officers 
aforesaid : 
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And  whereas  the  eaid  commissioners, 
in  their  report  to  us,  dated  June  1,  1874, 
did  represent  that  the  question  of  com- 
pensation to  officers  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
sociated from  that  of  promotion,  but  that 
Ihe  general  question  of  the  means  proper 
to  maintain  the  flow  of  promotion  in  the 
army  for  tlie  future  was  not  before  them : 
And  whereas  an  assurance  was  given 
by  our  responsible  Minister  that,  not- 
withstanding the  abolition  of  purcha»e,  a 
reasonable  rapidity  of  promotion,  not 
differing  essentially  from  that  which  ob- 
tained before  such  abolition,  should  be 
maintained  for  the  future : 

And  whereas  it  is  desirable  to  make 
a  full  inquiry  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  best  means  of  ensuring  such  rapidity 
of  promotion,  and  making  adequate  provi- 
sion for  promotion  throughout  the  army : 
Now  know  ye  that  we,  reposing  great 
trust  and  confidence  in  your  zeal,  ability, 
and  discretion,  have  authorised  and  ap- 
pointed, and  by  these  presents  do  au- 
thorise and  appoint  you,  the  sjiid  James 
Plaisted,  Baron  Penzance,  John  Somerset^ 
Baron  Hampton,  Edward  Pleydell  Bou- 
verie,  E<lwin  Beaumont  Johnson,  Arthur 
James  Herbert,  Keginald  Karle  Welby, 
and  Charles  John  Foster,  or  any  three  or 
more  of  you,  to  be  our  commissioners  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  said 
matter : 

And  we  do  give  and  grant  to  you,  or 
to  any  three  or  more  of  you,  full  power 
and  authority  to  call  before  you  such 
persons  as  you  may  deem  necessary,  and 
to  obtain  information  from  them  upon  the 
subject  of  your  inquiry,  and  of  every 
matter  connected  therewith,  and  also  to 
call  for,  have  access  to,  and  examine  all 
such  official  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records,  as  may  appear  to  you,  or  to 
any  three  or  more  of  you,  likely  to  be  of 
use  in  affording  you  the  fullest  informa- 
tion: 


And  we  do  hereby  require  and  com- 
mand you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you, 
to  report  to  us  under  your  hands  and 
seals,  with  all  convenient  speed,  upon  the 
questions  which  by  thesepresents  we  do 
refer  to  you ;  namely : — What  rapidity  of 
promotion  should  be  considered  as  having 
obtained,  on  the  average,  in  the  sever.il 
arms  under  the  purchase  system ;  and  by 
what  means  such  rapidity  may  be  l)est 
secured  in  the  future  with  justice  to  the 
officers  of  all  ranks  in  those  corps  which 
were  under  the  purchase  system ;   and, 
further,  in  what  manner  adequate  pro- 
•  motion  of  officers  to  maintain  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  whole  army  in  all  its  com- 
batant branches  may  most  effectively  be 
maintained ;  and  in  what  way  the  rehi- 
tions  of  the  officers  of  our  British  forces 
to  officers  of  our  Indian  Staff  Corps  may 
be  so  adjust-ed  as  to  do  justice  to  each  : 

And  we  will  and  command,  and  by 
these  presents  ordain,  that  this  our  com- 
mission shall  continue  in  full  force  and 
virtue,  and  that  you,  our  said  commis- 
missioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you, 
may  from  time  to  time  proceed  in  the 
execution  thereof,  although  the  same  be 
not  continued  from  time  to  time  by  ad- 
journment: 

And  for  your  assistance  in  the  due 
execution  of  this  our  commission,  we  havo 
made  choice  of  our  trusty  and  well-be- 
loved Thomas  Digby  Pigott.  Esq.,  to  be 
secretary  to  this  commission,  and  to 
attend  you,  whose  services  and  assistance, 
as  well  as  the  services  and  assistance  of 
such  clerks  and  other  persons  as  may 
appear  to  you  to  be  necessary,  we  require 
you  to  use,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion 
may  require. 

Given  at  our  Court  at  Balmoral,  this 
7th  day  of  November,  1874,  in  the  38th 
year  of  our  reign. 

Gathornb  Hardt. 

By  Her  Majesty^s  command. 


IX. 

ABSTEACTS   OF  VARIOUS   REPORTS  PUBLISHED 

DURING  THE   YEAR. 


No.  1. 

The  Imperial  Cexstjs  of  1871. 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from 
the  General  Reports  on  the  Census,  pub- 
lished this  year  by  the  Registrar-General. 
The  population  of  England  and  Wales 
on  the   Census-day,  AprU  3,    1871,  was 


22,856,164.  The  females  outnumbered 
the  males  by  450,000,  even  though  among 
the  latter  was  reckoned  143,898  men  em- 
ployed  in  the  army,  navy,  and  merchant 
service,  and  absent  from  our  shores  on 
the  night  of  enumeration.  The  propor- 
tions of  this  aggregate  population,  classed 
under  different  ages,  show  a  very  trifling 
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relative  Tariation  from  the  results  ascer- 
tained by  former  censuses.  Of  "  babes 
and  aacklings  "  (under  one  year)  we  find 
there  were,  in  1871,  686,372;  of  "  in- 
fiiuta"  from  one  to  five  years,  2,394,442  ; 
of  children  from  five  to  ten  yciirs, 
2,714,932  ;  of  boys  (ten  to  fifteen  years), 
1,225,209 ;  and  of  girls  (ten  to  fi'fteeu), 
1,207,224  ;  of  youths  (fifteen  to  twenty 
years),  1,098,192;  and  of  maidens  (fiftoen 
to  twenty),  1,109,854  ;  of  younp:mcn  (from 
twenty  to  thirty),  1,888,020;  and  of 
young  women  between  the  same  ages, 
1,980,586 ;  of  men  of  middle  ago, 
2,547,084,  and  of  women  of  middle  age, 
2,724,505.  Of  males  41,  and  of  females 
114,  are  returned  as  over  100  years  of 
age,  though  there  is  a  lack  of  satisfactory 
eyidence  in  the  great  majority  of  such 
cases.  The  number  of  inhabited  liouses 
in  England  and  Wales  for  the  Census 
Year  was  4,259,117,  and  the  number  of 
families  5,049,016 ;  thus,  in  England, 
families  outnumber  houses  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  six  to  five.  In  Scotland, 
as  also  in  mo&t  'continental  countriei*, 
where  large  piles  of  buildings  are  sub- 
divided and  sublet  in  fiats  or  tenements, 
the  disproportion  is  much  greater.  More 
than  a  million  of  persons  living  in  £ng- 
Lind  and  Wales  were  bom  elsewhere, 
the  va.st  majority  of  these  being  adults; 
hut  as  800,000  of  these  were  born  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  islands  in  the 
British  Seas,  and  70,000  in  the  colonics 
or  in  India,  the  actual  foreign  immigra- 
tion is  reduced,  after  all,  to  rerv  motlest 
proportions.  No  more  than  139,44o  per- 
sons regi.'itered  by  the  Census  of  1871 
were  born  in  foreign  parts. 

The  gathering  of  men  together  in  cities 
and  towns  is  made  a  special  feature  of 
comment  in  the  census  of  1871.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  the  number,  as  well 
as  the  population  of  the  places  registered 
as  towns,  has  increased  enormously  since 
the  date  of  the  last  census.  In  1861 
there  were  781  '*  towns "  in  England  ; 
in  1871  there  were  938  ;  and  the  aggre- 
gate population  had  risen  from  loss  than 
eleven  millions  to  moro  than  fourteen 
millions.  Thus  Harrow-in-Furness  and 
Middles  borough,  which  were  potty  villages 
twenty  years  ago,  are  now  prosper  )us 
communities  of  18,000  aiul  40,000  in- 
habitantH  respectively. 

Another  division  of  the  report  fur- 
nishes interesting  stirisLics  rohiting  to 
the  occupations  of  the  population.  The 
"  Professional  Class" — which  includes  all 
the  public  services,  the  lairnod  profi'S- 
sions.  and  the  pursuit,  as  a  business,  of 
literature,  art,  and  science — is  computed 
to  comprise  680,000  persons.  The  "  Do- 
mestic Class,"  embnicing  all  persons  em- 


ployed, 80  far  as  they  are  employed  at 
all,  in  houses,  takes  in  all  wives,  mothers, 
and  mistresses  of  households,  all  hotel, 
inn,  and  lodginghouse  keepers,  and  all 
servants  ;  this  class  amounts  to  more  than 
five  millions.  The  "  Commercial  Class  " 
includes  those  who  deal  with  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  articles  of 
tnide,  and  as  might  be  anticipated,  the 
numbers  of  this  class  show  a  large  and 
steady  increase.  The  "  Agricultural 
Class,"  numbering  more  than  1,600,000, 
comes  next.  The  *'  Industrial  Class  "  is 
computed  to  absorb  5,137.000  persons, 
about  one-third  of  these  being  women. 
The  "  Indefinite  and  Non-productive 
Class  "  embraces  a  considerable  number 
of  "  general  labourers,  vagKints,  cri- 
minals," &c.,  as  well  as  168,000  persons 
of  rank  and  property  "  without  occupa- 
tion," and  7,500,000  children. 

These  figures  are  for  Engbind  and 
AValcs  alone,  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  combined  amounting 
to  31,000,000. 

Next  comes  the  enumeration  of  the 
rest  of  the  empire,  which  is  unfolded,  for 
the  first  time,  fully  and  in  a  concise  form 
in  this  volume. 

In  Europe,  the  formal  dominion  of 
England  is  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits;  it  includes  Heligoland  with  five 
square  miles  of  territory,  Gibraltar  with 
less  than  two,  aud  Malta  with  115 — the 
hist  two  being  military  stations,  with 
garrisons  amounting  to  some  14,000  men. 
The  population  of  Heligoland,  in  1871. 
was  1,913;  Gibraltar,  26,216;  and  of 
Malta,  149.081.  One  English  town  of 
the  second  onler  would  have  outnumbered 
the  sum  total  of  these  our  continental 
subjects. 

Crossing  the  Atlantic,  we  meet  in  the 
dominion  of  Canada  a  very  different  state 
of  actual  facts,  and  a  still  more  different 
j>rospect.  A  population  but  slightly  ex- 
cee<ling  that  of  Scotlanil,  inhabits  a 
country  ten  times  the  extent  of  Scotland, 
and  is  increasing  steadily,  but  not  rapidly, 
at  something  like  an  average  rate  of 
14  per  cent,  in  the  decade.  Of  the 
several  provinces  of  which  the  dominion  is 
made  up,  Ontiirio  (which  contiins  the 
purest  Anglo-Saxon  population)  had,  in 
1871,  1.620,851  inhabitants;  Quebec  had 
1,191,516;  New  lJruns\nck  had  285,594; 
Nova  Scotia  had  387,800.  Prince  Ed- 
ward  Ishiud,  which  only  joined  the  Con- 
federation a  few  months  a<>:o,  luid  94,021  ; 
and  Newfoundland,  which  has  not  yet 
form  dly  joined  it.  but  is  on  the  point  of 
doiuir  so,  numbers  146.000  inhabitants. 
Manitoba  (formerly  known  as  the  Red 
River  Settlement)  and  Britisli  Columbia 
have  not  yet  made  tlieir  retur:is,  aud  no 
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centns  has  hitherto  hMn  attempted  in  the 
rast  hot  moet  spanelj  peopled  territory 
ruled  down  to  a  recent  Uiite  bj  the  Hud- 
son*! Haj  Company.  The  B^'nnudas  are 
reckoned,  rather  loosely,  with  our  North 
American  possessions,  and  including  these, 
but  excluding  the  unenumerated  Pro- 
Yinces  of  the  North- West,  the  total 
population  of  this  section  of  our  dominion 
M  set  down  at  3,789,670,  inhabiting  an 
area  of  3.376,926  square  miles. 

The  West  India  Islands,  with  sn  area 
of  13, 109  square  miles,  have  a  population 
of  a  littlo  more  than  one  million.  The 
rate  of  inoroanc  is  hi|;hly  ftatislactory,  and 
there  iit  abundant  room  for  the  derelon- 
ment  of  the  human  race  in  this  t<plendid 
climate  and  genial  soil.  Jamaica,  for 
instance,  which  had  377,000  inhabitants 
in  1844.  and  441,0<>0  in  1861.  had  reached, 
in  1871,  the  aggregate  of  .506.154  ;  and  in 
the  laNt  ten  years  there  hmt  been  no  de- 
Tastatinp  epidemic.  In  ]^rl>a<loes.  the 
black  and  mixed  population  i<<  growing 
in  nunilM^r^.  while  tho  whites  arc  dwind- 
ling. PaDsing  frr>m  the  islan^Is  of  the 
Mexican  Gulf  to  the  Continent,  we  light 
first  upon  Honduras,  or  B<*lizo,  a  N)rt  <*f 
dependency  of  Jamaica,  with  a  population 
of  24.710,  of  whom  only  377  are  whitest. 
British  Quiana  is  in  orery  way  more  im- 
portant ;  it  reckons  193.491  inhabitants, 
excluding  the  "aborigines."  but  including 
48.976  **  immigrants  from  Asia,**  com- 
monlr  known  as  **  Coolies."  The  Falk- 
land  Islands,  with  803  inhabitants,  close 
the  list  of  our  American  po?»sc«««ions. 

In  the  African  continent  and  the  ad- 
jacent inlands  we  claim  to  l*  masters  <>( 
236.860  »iquart>  miles  «»f  territ'^ry,  pe<>pl»\i 
by  1.813.4.>0   inhabitantH.  of  which  the 
island  of  As^^cnsioa  has  27.  and  thnt  of 
St.    Helena    6.241.       Oii    the    mainlarxi. 
Siem  Leone,  with  38.936  inhabitaiit^  in 
1871.  »h'»ws  a  decre-iue  during  the  ten 
year* :  the  (iambia  S«'ttlemeiit.»'.   «n  tl>e    , 
ot!uT  hind,  with  1 1.100  inhabit  imIj*.  sh'  w 
an  in«*n":v.M*;  !ut  only  a  r*iT«j«*ctur.il  esti- 
mate c.iti  Ik*  f mu"*!  of  the  }»>pulati«>n  «f 
the  <  M.I.I  C*»jist,  whi«*l»  i-  c-ni puled  to  be 
about    40o,0tH.».      The    i»lan<l    of   Ivig«**. 
which    was   Cf«UMl    to   u«    in    1861.    hnn    ] 
62.021     inhabiLmts.    «.f    whom    9*    ar»' 
whitcj*.     In  S.uth  Afric.i,  our  thrtv  colo- 
nised or  p«irti.dly  C"l^»ni^«•'l  S^ttVmetjts 
— the    CajK*.    (iriqualand.    antl    N  ttiil  — 
Compri*<e    an    ana    <{    229. 5S2    S'lUare 
miles,  and  hax'o  an  tstimarr^i  p'lpnUtwin 
of  961..')U.>   iiih;»f'it.ints.     The  a  nth'. r»«  of 
the  IU«|"»rt  complain  tliat  the  statistic*  of 
these  colonics  ar»"  v«rv  inij»erfect. 

In  the  Inii  in   seas,  l^rf  iri-  we  rejich 
our  grvat  t-mpire  on    the  m.iinlan<!.  we 
hare  to  tak«»  H'-te  of  «u.in«»  im(^>rt.int  in-    , 
sular  pi^^Mions  ;  the  Mauritius,  with  its 


dependent  islets,  has  an  area  of  708  souare 
miles  closely  packed  with  a  thnring 
population  of  380,460  inhabitants,  the 
Indian  immigration  numbering  here  on 
the  census  day  153.703. 

Before  touching  on  the  rast  propor* 
tions  of  the  Indian  Empire,  properly  m 
called,  we  may  pass  out  of  the  geogra- 
phical order  to  our  Australasinn  Settle- 
ments.     Hero»  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
serere  judgment  passed  upon  Uie  statis- 
tical returns  from  the  South  African  Colo, 
nies.  the  authors  of  the  Keport  are  abl«* 
to  l>estow  unmixed  approral  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  tlie  won  of  enumeration   i<« 
done  by  the  Colonial  Kegislrar-General. 
We   begin  with  West  Australia,  whirh 
has  not  ret  l)een,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  wonl,  colonised,  and  which  has  only 
24,785  inhabitants  to  its  978,000  sqnarV 
miles  of  domain.     South  Australia  is  a 
Tt-ry  different    instance  of  colonisation  : 
with  an  area  of  760.000  square  miles,  it 
has  185.266  white  and  3,369  aboriginal 
inhabittnts.     But  this  measure  of  success 
is  far  »urpas.sed  by  Victoria,  which,  with 
an    area    of    88.000   square    miles,    hss 
731.528    inhabiunts    (melnding    17.935 
Chinese   and    1.300    aliorigines).      New 
South  W^les  *'  liHs,  on  its  323.437  square 
miles,  503.081  inhabitants.**  the  popula- 
tion in  1821  having  been  no  more  than 
29.000.      Queensland,    which    split    off 
quite  in  our  own  day  from  New  South 
Wales,    has    120.104    inhabitants,    four 
timen  as  many  as  it  had  only  ten  Tears 
ago.      Tasmania,    on    the   other    naiid, 
^how«  a  Tcry  h\ow  rate  of  pniff^mv,  its 
(•rtM^nt  p>fpulation  of  99.328  l^eing  only 
10  pt-r  ivnt   greater  than  that  rtfpsterfd 
in  IH'il.     Norfolk  Island  contains  a  tut al 
{vpul.ition  of  40]  souls.     New  /ealaml. 
"the    Kn^'laiid    of  the   southern    hemi- 
K|»here."  is  "one  of  the  youngest  lorn 
of  the  Coloni<>s  ami  one  of  the  most  pf«>- 
g^^**»^ive.'*     The  whit<»   population   Dum- 
\ht%h\.  in    1871.  2.*»'»  393.  while  the  abo- 
ri^finos  (al>.(xci>pt  n  c«»nple  of  thoosamls. 
establi^h*^!    in    tin*    Ni»rth   IMsod)  were 
i-Atim.itol   at    37. .'xM).     In  1851  the  im- 
miLTint  iiihabita!:t*'  were  only  26,000  in 
numlier. 

We  must  now  return  to  tlie  greatest 
antl  most  Kplrndid  dominion  (4  tlie  em- 
j»"'r»v  Imlia  i*  divid^l  into  12  Prorimt-s, 
two  nilt<«i  Iv  ••  <tovemor^,'*  three  bv 
l.i«-nt«n;o»t-<i«.v«n!or*.  ami  serru  br  Cliitf 
< 'ommi«»Mon«rs.  fh«- Viceroy  l»eing  supreme 
•  Tfr  all :  it  i^  diMril^ut'vl  f«jr  adminiHrji- 
live  puri«»M^  iito  .'#3  dirisioop,  231  rrrt- 
nue  aT.a  judici  d  districts,  and  1,114 
executive  »tibMiivi»)onii.  The  rillage  t<* 
the  "  rec<ynis««l  territorial  unit,"  and 
avomgis  in  area  s-mething  like  the  fourth 
part  of  an  F-ogl'sh  parish.    Ths  popula 
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tioo  of  the  English  Empire  in  India  is 
191,307,070,  distributed  over  an  area  of 
938,366   square    miles,   and    inhabiting 
487,061  villages.     In  Bengal  and  Behar 
we    have   a  population   of   56,000,000, 
which,  as  the  authors  of  the  Report  (with- 
out^ we  presume,  any  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent crisis)  remark,  "  producing  and  feed- 
ing on   the  simplest  diet,   has  greatly 
increased    under  our  pacific    rule,   and 
reminds  us  of  Ireland,  where  the  popu- 
lation, uninsured  under  a  Poor  Law  by 
the  landlords  against  death  by  sbirva- 
tion,  multiplied  up  to  its  utmost  limit  of 
8,000,000,  and  more,  between  1831  and 
the  famine  year."    The  Nortli-West  Pro- 
vinces   reckon    30.769,000   inhabitants ; 
Oude,  1 1 ,220,000 ;  the  Punjab,  1 7,596,000 ; 
the   Central  Provinces.  9,060.038  ;   and 
British  Burmah,  2,562,823.     The  Madras 
I'ref'idency  contains  31,000,000  ;  Bombay 
and  Sind  something  more  than  1 4,000,000. 
The  religious  distinctions  rt-tcorded  in 
the  Indian  Census  are  among  the  most 
intere>ting    statistical    facfs.      Unfortu 
nately,  the  returns  are  still   imperfect, 
Madras,  Bombay,  and  .Sind  being  as  yet 
unascertained.    Of  those  whose  creeds  are 
enumerated,  we  find  Christians,  107,800  ; 
Miihomedans,       35,963,000  ;       Hindus, 
97,351,000  ;      Buddhists      and      Jains, 
2,319.151  ;  and  "others,"  9,135.000. 

The  Island  of  Ceylon  showed  a  popu- 
lation of  2,405,287 ;  Singapore  had  97.000 
inhabitants;  Penang,  67,000;  Province 
Wellesley,  71,000;  and  Malacca,  so  re- 
cently raised  to  polemical  importance, 
77,000.  The  Island  of  Hongkong  and 
the  Peninsula  of  Kow-loon  have  an  ag- 
gregate population  of  120,000. 

We  nave  thus  completed  the  circuit 
of  the  Empire.  The  result  of  the  survey 
is  briefly  summed  up  in  the  Report,  arid 
the  figures,  concise  and  itw,  are  pregnant 
with  interest.  "  The  Empire  possesses 
7,769,449  Fquaro  miles  of  territor}- ;  the 
United  Kingdom.  121,608  square  miles; 
the  Colonies,  6,685,021 ;  India  and  Ceylon, 
962,820.  Tliere  are  38  persons  to  a  square 
mile  in  the  Empire,  260  in  the  I'nitcd 
Kingdom,  201  in  India,  and  1-41  in  the 
Colonics."  It  should  be  observed,  hr.w- 
ever,  that  in  some  parts  of  India  the 
density  of  the  population  more  than 
eqnals  that  of  England.  Tlie  Queen 
rules  over  234,762,503  souls  ;  her  people 
dwell  in  44,142,651  houses;  the  area  of 
the  lands  they  inhabit  is  not  less  than 
7,769,449  square  miles. 

No.  2. 

The  Post  Office. 

The  twertieth  annual  report  of  the 
Geaera}  Post  Ofifice  bears  the  signature 


of  Lord  John  Manners,  although,  as  it 
carries  the  history  of  that  department 
only  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  the  residts  which  it  records 
belong  to  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Monsell  (now  Lord  Emly),  and  of  his 
immediate  successor,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair. 
It  is  divided  into  ten  heads,  respectively 
devoted  .to — 1,  An  account  of  the  Inland 
Service  in  general,  in  respect  of  new 
offices,  fresh  deliveries  and  collections  of 
letters  ;  2,  letters,  stamps,  and  other  de- 
tails of  the  offices;  3,  the  Telegraphic 
Department ;  4,  the  Money  Order  Office ; 
5,  Post  Office  Savings'  Bank ;  6,  annuities 
and  life  assurances;  7,  licences  issued; 
8,  Foreign  and  Colonial  posts ;  9,  official 
staff;  10,  and  lastly,  an  abstract  of  re- 
venue and  expenditure.  Under  each  and 
all  of  these  heads  the  Report  shows  a 
steady  onward  progress. 

Under  the  first  of  these  heads  the 
Postmaster-General  is  able  to  report  the 
establishment  of  270  new  post-offices  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1873,  raising  the 
totil  to  12,500,  including  880  head  offices. 
The  road  letter-boxes,  too,  were  increased 
by  an  addition  of  700  fresh  ones,  making 
nearly  9,000  in  all.  This  increase  may 
be  estimated  at  its  real  worth  by  looking 
back  just  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  when 
there  were  only  4,600  receiving-houses. 
In  1864  there  were  a  little  over  15,000, 
and  now  there  are  21,500  receptacles  for 
our  correspondence,  more  than  1,600  of 
them  being  in  the  metropolis.  At  nearly 
660  places  free  deliveries  have  been  es- 
tablished for  the  first  time,  and  at  more 
than  900  others  the  deliveries  have  been 
increased  either  in  area  or  in  number. 
As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  calcula- 
tion, the  number  of  letters  which  passed 
through  the  post  in  1873  within  the 
United  Kingdom  was  about  907  millions, 
the  number  of  post-cards  about  72  mil- 
lions, of  book- packets  129  millions,  and 
of  newspapers  125  millions,  making  a 
total  of  1.233  millions  of  articles  posted. 
In  every  one  of  these  there  is  an  increase 
upon  the  previous  year  to  report,  except 
in  respect  of  post-cards,  which  show  a 
decrease  of  about  5  per  cent.  The  Post- 
master-(Jen  eral  reckons  the  aggregate  in- 
crease at  about  4  per  cent.,  after  allowing 
for  this  trifling  cin\wback ;  and  in  his 
appendix  ho  shows  by  statistical  tables 
that  whereas  in  1839 — the  last  year  of 
high-priced  postage — three  letters  were 
put  into  the  post  by  each  inhabitant  of 
this  land,  we  now  each  of  us  on  an 
average  post  29,  valentines,  of  course,  in- 
cluded. We  have  stated  that  the  post- 
cards are  the  only  element  which  show  a 
decrease;  but  we  do  the  Post  Office  a 
wrong,  for  we  have  to  report  a  decline 
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also  in  tho  **  MiMing  Ijetter  Depnit- 
ment,"  and  in  those  which  como  buck  to 
the  Dead- Letter  Office.  This  seems  the 
more  wonderful  when  we  read,  that  the 
number  of  letters  poste^i  lai»t  year  with- 
out any  addretss  was  18,700,  out  of  which 
nearly  500  containt^l  cash,  checks,  or  bills 
of  exchange,  to  the  aggregate  ralue  of 
more  than  13.000/.  >2tr«in(rc  that  huch 
careleMioeM  should  l»e  found  in  a  com- 
merciaV-  eouiitr}*.  It  is  not  so  htmnfre 
that  during  the  same  time  nearly  COO 
pohtHge-8tam{)s  of  rnrious  values  were 
found  \(nni?  in  diffiTfUt  letter-U^xen  In 
most  CHHif*.  thesv  hud  bot'n  «ietachtHl  fnmi 
lt-tti'4V  and  newspapers  to  which  they  h.id 
X-een  affixttl  by  blovonly  and  hetdliM* 
lijinds,  while  others  had  fallen  out  of 
letters  cont^iiuiiig  remittances  in  {K»t-i)2:e- 
stamps,  not  properly  fnstcnetl.  Of  the 
extra  wc»rk  done  fur  the  public  on  the 
14th  of  February,  Lord  John  Miinntn* 
writes  : — "A  lar^je  numl>er  of  valontint-s 
still  continue  to  In?  sent  e?er}'  year  throu*:h 
the  poi^t ;  and  5<.>nic  idea  of  the  magnitu  !e 
of  tho  extr.i  work  thereby  thrown  ii|>on 
the  department  may  l>e  gathereil  fn»in 
the  fact  that  on  the  eve  of  la*t  Valen- 
tine's Dav  no  fewer  than  306  extr;i  mail- 
bags,  each  3  ft.  lone  and  2  ft.  wide,  witc 
brought  into  ns^uisition  at  the  chief  ofhv.'e 
alone  for  the  conveyance  of  valentines 
posted  in  London  for  despatch  to  the 
different  {HirtM  of  the  kingilom.** 

The  uhole  of  the  staff,  machinery, 
and  plant  connected  with  the  Telegrajih 
Departnunt  of  tiie  Po«t  Office  has  Iteen 
removinl  from  the  old  building  in  Tel**- 
gr.iph  Strtri  to  the  new  building  on  the 
west  »iiie  of  St.  Martin*s-le-(ir.in.i ;  and 
the  tranhftT  is*  a  matter  of  fruch  hifctori.-;-.! 
impurtanoe  that,  althouj:h.  i*triotly  >jH*ak- 
inc.  it  Udongs  to  the  current  yt'tir,  l>ird 
John  Manner?*  has  fe^'^orde*!  it  in  hi*  r«'- 
I»orl  for  1873.  He  wrile^:— "Skju  al*t«r 
the  return  of  tl:e  new  year  the  r»-n:«.v.il 
was*  efff<'te*l.  So  uell  had  everj'thitsg 
Ken  arr.inL'td  l»4«forehand.  and  m>  zea- 
Iou.hIv  and  ;u*»-ur.:t'  ly  wi  r«^  the  nmnc**- 
mont.<«  carrii'd  «>nt.  tli  »t  no  iDterruptiou  i;f 
any  kind  cv»*urr-d.  :u.il.  JMlf. d.  tlje  clerks 
in  tlie  pr«)\incial  •.ffic«!f  wi-rr  ni>t  aw.ire<if 
ill*' t  l.a'!L'»*.  The  er»-at  !#  l»*;fr.ipl.i<*  l.u«.i- 
ne«'«»  uhi.  Ii  ui*  to  the  ITih  of  Jannarv 
h.id  I  erii  «••:».: in't*-* I  in  the  old  buil*!ir.^ 
w.»H  on  th.it  nijh».  »•«  'I.f.I.^k  »»tru,k  10. 
taken  r.t.  mh1.'..i?  t\»»  -1  ;j'ht.-*t  hc^it^tinn 
or  c*»nfu*i'»:i  in  th.  Nt  w  r«»t  Office, 
where  It  h.i»»  \»'vn  c.irr  r  1  on  errr  hince." 
Till*  lu-ini««H  oi  till'  t» !.  jfT'iphs,  how- 
c-viT.  th«»u«'h  ii"t  int«Tru}'t««il  ly  thi^ 
c):antr«  ''f  hi':td-\jnirtrp».  *uff«'r«d  on  two 
««:ea««ion*  tiiirin;;  the  \ear  thniiurh  cauM-« 
bcvoud  hum.m  t-ontrul ;  on«*«'  in  Febniarv 
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thiough  a  ht  ary  snowstorm,  which  broke 


many  of  tbe  wirea,  and  again  through  an 
MluallT  heavy  gale  iu   Decern  I  ivr.     The 
rostmasti'r-Cieneral  reoorts  that  the  re- 
venue ari^ing  from  telegram*  continues 
to  increase,  the  nnmU*r  of  such  conimu- 
nications,  exclusive   of  coromunicatioDS 
for  the  PreH>s  having  risen  17  percent. 
'    alKjre  the  previous  year,  while  the  interne 
I    from  wires  laiil  down  from  the  Pfi<»tOffi«'e 
I    to  private  houses  has  risen  from  38,000/. 

to  47,000/. 

,  "There    has    U'en   a  laige   iocreaae 

j    in    the   telegrams   for   Dewspapen ;    the 

:    number  of  wonU  n-ceived  for  transmi»- 

sion  having  rii*4*n  fr>m  i'  out  20  ti>  nearly 

38   millions.     That    is,   in   other  wonis, 

nearly  .'*0  per  cent.     This  nuniUr.  how- 

'    ever,  great  as  it  is,  gives  no  adttpuite 

I    idea  of  the  work  done,  because  m.tiiy  of 

.    the  moMciges   have  l*een    sent   to  more 

I    than  one  newspaper.     Thus,  in    n-atity. 

i    tho  actual   number  of  words  forwirde-l 

I    last    year  was  more  than  214  milli<n». 

On  one  ocv*aMon,  when  an  unusoal  nuni- 

i    l»er  of  events  of  interest  were  ri'i^irtrd 

i    from   various  parts  of  tlie  ojUDtr)*,  u{»- 

'    War  Is  of  3<K).000  words  of  news,  or  al>'>iit 

L'lO  columns  of  the   I'imr.i,  were  tmn*- 

mitte«l  fn>m  the  (Vntral  TeU-gmpS  Ot!i«'e 

in   lytn  !on  in  a  single  night.     The  in- 

creaM)    in    the    business  done  fnr   i.e«i»- 

papers    has    been    aci^omjianied    by    an 

increasoil  |<i>mentof  10.000/.** 

Two  hundrwl  ami  Uiirtv  additional 
money- onier  offices  have  been  opened  at 
home,  and  the  ^ytaem  has  been  very 
,  much  extende  1  abroad,  Smvma,  Val- 
{virai»o.  the  Mauritius,  Coquimlio,  ami 
the  whole  of  hlgvf't,  being  now  included 
in  it.H  hphi  re  of  operMtiuns.  The  inlasd 
or  !ers  sent  during  liu^t  year  ^how  ao  in- 
crea^e  of  aUmt  8  per  cent,  on  the  pre- 
vious twrlvrmonrb.  their  aggregate 
uni' unt  hitvin^r  l-een  in  exces*  of  2<j 
n.iiiiottK  The  dt-jwiAitHrs  in  the  Post 
otfi,*o  .Sivintrn'  litnkj*  have  iuc7t«svd  by 
al»..ut  12o.00<»,  and  th**  officin  themselvet 
)  y  tic'irly  2.'>0  In  the  liomloa  d  strMt 
fh  re  j«ri-  i;'»vr  .'i^.o.  1  he  to'nl  of  de(<isitt 
h.i-  ^!;•'Mn  .tn  iucr<aoe  of  alioot  2  mil- 
li<>n<>.  •>  >  that  at  the  en*!  of  the  Venr 
tli«re  wrri>  21  nii.lioni  f>tanling  to  th(P 
rrt^lit  of  thf  induMrxHi*  iMirtions  of  the 
o»njriMii:ify  Thf  •^ivingt  bank  •■yMem 
i*  I. tin;:  LTi  in.il!y  adoi'tt-il  in  our  1 '•»'!»- 
ii.t*  ar  •!  in  f  ri^rn  cc»untri«*«.  The  Ptr^t 
Ofho-  Annuities  and  L:fe  AssuraiKre*  are 
sl.Mj  Mecidily  on  the  increase. 

.\^  to  foH't^n  and  colonial  po«4a.  th** 
e^ta'-li-hnu-nt  i*  rrc»rile«l  «»f  a  line  of 
s«rvi*v  '•tKitrn  MeUioume  and  P<»int  «!e 
«fil!e.  l«!».-«'n  l»ri»batie  and  Sin(rm»«ir»-. 
.  r  li  T«»rr»i»  .'^'rAita.  lWw«<en  Sviiuf  t  «t  d 
*^an  Kran«'iM*«*,  c.iliinjk;  at  New  /«aLiol. 
the  Fiji  Inlands,  and  at   Uooolalu,  nu^h 
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and  all  aupeneding  former  contracts,  and 
also  a  new  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  i^gypt  for  the  conveyance  of  our 
Tndian  and  Australian  mails  through 
that  eoontzy,  thus  saving  both  time  and 


Meantime,  as  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment iDcreascs,  so  also  does  the  staff  of 
the*  <^ce,  the  total  of  its  employes  beinp; 
now  about  42,000,  comprising  12.500 
poetmasters,  9,000  clerks,  and  upwards 
of  20,000  sorters,  carriers,  and  messoii- 
gers.  Out  of  this  total,  nearly  9, 500  be- 
long to  the  London  district,  and  of  these 
6,000  are  attached  to  the  chief  oifice  in 
St.  Martin' s-Ie-6rand.  Our  readers  are 
already  aware  that  many  feniulo  clerks 
are  employed  in  the  telegraph  work  ; 
Lord  John  Manners,  however,  informs  us 
in  addition,  that  last  year,  in  pursuance 
of  the  arrangement  entered  into  a  few 
years  ago  for  the  adoption  of  female  em- 
ployment in  the  office,  a  new  class  of 
young  women  was  last  year  forme<l  to  act 
as  clerks  in  the  Return  Letter  Depart- 
ment, and  that  the  Controller  reports 
most  favourably  of  the  result. 

In  conclusion,  the  gross  revenue  of 
the  Post  Office  last  yejir  w>is  in  round 
number  no  less  than  5,348,000/.,  showing 
a  total  increase  on  the  previous  year  of 
130,000/.  in  the  receipts  for  both  post^ige 
and  money  orders.  The  expenditure, 
during  the  same  period,  was  3,793,000/. ; 
and  its  increase  upon  that  for  1872  was 
only  108,000/. 

3. 

Thr  Metropolitan  Polick. 

From  Colonel  Henderson's  annual 
report  for  the  year  1873  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  it  seems  that  on  the  last  day 
of  1873,  the  strength  of  the  MotropoliUin 
Police  was  9,883,  being  an  increase  of 
122  men  upon  the  strength  of  the  force 
at  the  Cfjrresponding  date  in  1872.  The 
duties  of  the  metropolis  proi)er  absorbed 
18  superintendents,  184  in^'peotors,  770 
ieigeants,  and  7,113  constables  ;  the 
loyal  dockyards  and  military  stations, 
629  men  and  officers,  and  the  establish- 
menta  at  which  policemen  are  employed 
at  the  cost  of  private  persons  or  depart- 
ments, 540.  The  class  of  recruits  seeking 
employment  in  the  force  during  the  year, 
it  seems,  was  above  the  average,  and  the 
number  was  sufficient  to  fill  the  vacancies. 
During  the  year  234  men  were  dismissed 
for  misconduct,  and  171  were  compelled 
to  resign ;  and  of  these  two  classes  we 
are  told  that  174  were  men  of  less  than 
one  year's  service — a  fact  which  surely 
proves  that  recruits  are  enlisted  without 
sufficient     scrutiny    of    antecedents    or 


capacity?  Judged  by  the  test  of  dis- 
missal or  forced  resignation,  the  conduct 
of  the  men  contrasts  favourably  with 
1872,  when  the  number  who  left  the  force 
in  these  two  classes  was  441,  against  405 
last  year.  The  number  of  yolimtary  re- 
signations also  shows  a  marked  decrease 
-from  383  in  1872,  to  216  in  1873. 
The  number  of  deaths  was  44»  and  the 
percentJigo  of  deaths  during  a  period  of 
five  years  shows  a  gratifying  decrease. 
In  the  five  years  endmg  December  31,  it 
was  -78,  wliilo  for  the  subsequent  five 
years  it  was  only  '48.  The  proportion  of 
old  constables  shows  a  steady  increase, 
and  Colonel  Henderson  remarks  that  it 
is  a  good  test  of  the  popularity  of  the 
service.  In  1873  there  wore  6,934  men 
whose  service  exceeded  five  years.  The 
number  placed  on  the  pension  list  during 
the  ywir  was  209  ;  and  the  London  rough 
may  be  credited  with  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  invaliding,  some  of  the  men  having 
been  pensioned  owing  to  injuries  received 
by  them  while  on  duty.  The  number  of 
persons  taken  into  custody  decreased 
fr.m  78,203  in  1872  to  73,807  in  1873. 
The  principal  items  in  the  decrease  are 
in  the  assaults,  both  common  assaults  and 
assaults  on  the  police,  which,  taken  to- 
gether witli  attempts  to  rescue  and  ob- 
stniction  of  the  police  in  the  performance 
of  their  duty,  decreased  from  11,924  in 
1872  to  9,639  in  1873.  There  was  also 
a  considerable  diminution  in  the  number 
of  suspicious  characters  and  vagrants 
who  came  under  the  cognisance  of  the 
police.  There  seems  to  be  a  continued 
diminution  in  the  number  of  crimes  of 
burglary  and  housebreaking,  of  robbery 
and  attempts  to  rob,  and  of  larceny  to 
the  value  of  5/.  in  dwellings.  The  num- 
ber of  crimes  of  burglary  and  house- 
breaking was  328,  the  smallest  number 
in  any  year  since  1865  ;  and  of  robbery 
and  attempts  to  rob  there  were  only  52 
offi^nces,  the  smallest  number  since  1864. 
On  the  otlier  hnnd,  the  number  of  known 
thieves  and  depredators,  receivers  of 
stolen  goods,  anil  saspectetl  persons  in 
the  rcconls  lias  increased  from  3,116  in 
1872  to  3,467  in  1873.  Of  these  703  are 
under  sixteen  years  of  ago.  This  increase 
appears  at  first  rather  alarming,  but  it  is 
explained  by  the  more  accurate  keeping 
of  the  records,  as  a  Thieves'  Register  is 
now  kept  at  each  police  station,  contain- 
ing the  names  and  antecedents  of  all 
criminal  and  suspected  persons  known  to 
reside  in  the  division ;  and  this  register 
is  open  for  the  information  of  those  con- 
cerned. Thero  are  87  houses  known  to 
be  kept  by  receivers  of  stolen  goods ;  219 
persons  were  taken  into  custody  for  this 
offence  during  the  year,  of  whom   147 
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were  commitUd  for  trial,  axnl  101  con- 
ricted  and  sentenced.  The  number  of 
•nmmoDflee  taken  oot  against  public,  beer, 
and  refreshment  houses  has  aecreased  in 
a  yenr  remarkable  manner,  the  arerage  of 
the  last  three  jears  having  been  414 
against  an  average  of  1,248  during  the 
preceding  three,  and  the  annual  number 
has  decreased  from  1,036  in  1870  to  294 
in  1878. 

One  important  duty  discliarged  by  the 
police  is  that  of  attending  to  persons  who 
meet  with  accidents  in  the  streets ;  and 
as  railway  directors  lose  no  opp<jrtunitj 
of  reminding  us.  with  too  much  truth, 
that  Loudon  htreets  are  far  morv  dangerous 
than  the  wontt- managed  line  of  railway, 
the  Metropolitan  Police  hare  no  sinecure 
in  discharging  this  duty.  During  1873 
we  find  that  1,805  persons  sufferiuff  from 
accidents  were  taken  to  the  hospitals,  and 
1.063  from  other  causes,  making  a  total 
of  2,868  cases.  Ihe  number  of  persons 
kille<i  in  the  streeU  muh  12o  in  1873. 
against  118  in  1872;  the  number  injured 
shows  a  slight  decrea^*  2,513  Against 
!;.677  in  1872.  Out  of  tho  125  deaths, 
82  were  caused  by  ligl>t  and  heavy  csrts. 
vans,  and  drays;  and  out  of  the  2,513 
injuries^  1,360  were  cuu>ed  by  the  same 
unlicensed  vehicles.  The  {>olice  att«>nde4l 
673  firea.  and  a  total  of  14,789  men  were 
employed ;  some  of  them,  as  at  the 
PantechnicoD,  for  several  contieoutive 
days.  Nor  are  l>i()eds  the  only  concern 
of  the  police,  for  they  apprehended 
10.156  dogs  wandering  in  the  stret-ts  and 
not  under  proper  ctmtrol,  Hn«i  M*nt  them 
to  the  Dogs*  Ilonie  at  llattt-r^ea.  i-xce]>t 
868  who  wrre  n-frtorcd  to  their  owners, 
and  28  "(iherwiM*  dis(>o(«eil  of.**  During 
the  last  three  yttm  ve  fiml  that  no  Ivt^a 
than  29,129  dogs  have  liern  thu^  "  taken 
up"  by  the  police  and  removed  from  the 
streets. 

Eight  new  police  htations  liave  been 
built  and  opened  during  the  year;  and 
the  constant  increase  of  hoUM-sand  |»t»pu- 
Intion  in  the  ^u^url*an  district.**  brinp* 
corresponding  demands  for  additional 
sUitions  and  police  assistance.  The  new 
streets  and  squan^  ofx'netl  and  phiced 
in  chiirgc  of  the  i.M>Uot*  during  the 
year  were  154  in  numltr,  ami  bltij|;«  ther 
covered  26  miles  and  800  v;irii$.  This  ih 
an  increase  on  the  Isai  year,  when  only 
20  miles  of  new  .*.lrec:ii  wire  «»peiied.  but 
it  is  still  much  l-oluw  the  avenge  of 
former  yeanu  The  number  of  new  houses 
built  during  the  ye.ir  was  7.687,  a  c«.>n- 
siderable  reduction  «7U  former  year>.  In 
1872, 1 1.179  new  houv".  wen  built.  The 
public  will  l>e  glad  to  hi  .ir  that  the  num- 
bar  of  fixed  pointa,  which  (says  the 
Baport)  ba\  e  become  so  much  apprsdatsd, 


has  been  increased  (rom  211  in  1872  to 
248  in  1873,  and  161  consUbliv  are 
placed  in  short  beats  near  hackney  cair- 
riagu  standings  to  maintain  order,  in- 
spect the  vehicles  and  horses,  and  render 
assintancu  when  required. 

The  registration  of  habittial  criminals 
has  been  continued  as  heretoibre,  but  tlie 
numbers  on  the  registry  hare  increaMMi 
so  rapidly  that  there  are  now  117,568 
names  on  the  register,  and  they  increaM) 
at  an  average  of  30,000  per  annum, 
very  few  inquiries  have  been  received 
from  any  but  the  Metropolitan  Poliee, 
and  the  identifications  have  been  very 
few.  Only  950  inouiries  have  been  tv- 
ceived  from  outside  the  Metro(H>liun 
Police  district  since  the  establishment  of 
the  registar  in  1869,  and  3,006  from  tbc 
Metrcmolitan  Police.  The  number  of 
identificationa  has  only  been  890,  out  cf 
3,957  inquiries,  and  as  regards  tho^e 
nuule  b^  the  Metroj^litan  Police,  a  large 
pro|M«rtion  could  be  indentified  without 
reference  to  the  register  at  all. 

No.  4. 

Ji*DicuL  Statistics. 

It  app-ars  fmm  the  Judicial  Statist  icw 
for  1873  that  in  the  lant  three  y<«rs 
crime  has  neither  iucrt-ased  nor  decreased 
absolutely,  but  that  relatively  to  popula- 
tion it  has  divresM>tl.  Taking,  however, 
a  wider  range  in  our  conijiarison,  we  find 
that  the  numU'r  of  indictable  olTence^ 
has  deiTeaMxl  12*9  rK.*r  cent,  comparrd 
with  1870,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
lh(J8.  has  uniforndy  deercusM  i»incr 
l»S«jr»,  eonii».ir(*d  with  which  year  crime, 
as  nu-avun-d  by  repiirted  indictable 
offruciy,  han  decre«Mtl  by  27'76  per 
cent.  In  rt>«ipei*t  to  oflTenctra  summarily 
dtalt  with,  we  fiml  that  the  number  of 
convictions  in  1873  was  456,705,  being 
an  iuore.'i»e  of  7  H  |ht  cent,  ou  the  pve- 
viouM  Year,  and  in  oflfences  of  this  ciase 
there  ha>,  Ko  doubt,  been  of  late  year* 
an  uniform  increoM*.  Hut  as  the<jA*oers 
thu>  de.'ilt  with  vary  much  in  their  cha- 
Ru'ter.  it  is  ne«.*essary  to  analyse  the  list 
a  little,  and  it  is  thus  seen  that  the 
whole  inrreas^  of  thih  year— vit,  30,185 
— can  hi-  more  than  ai'counted  fur  by  the 
increase  in  the  ca^e5l  of  drunkenur»». 
which  numUr  182.941  acaini»t  151,084 
in  1872.  The  gnat  army  of  triminaU 
who  makt'  their  living  by  pn-}ing  on  the 
public  is  retnmL'^1  at  75,.')31.  of  whom, 
luppily,  31.330  Wt-n*  in  eu^totly  at  the 
date  of  the  mum.  From  the  m^rd  of 
the  birthpLwc  uf  Xhum*  committed  to 
prison  it  may  t.»  inferred  that  no  lr>s 
than  ll.OlHl  of  the  above  are  Irish  im- 
migrant •!,   and   no  doubt   many   of  the 
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xemaiiider  bom  of  Irish  parents.  Of  the 
45,201  who  are  at  large,  6,307  are  under 
16  years  of  age. 

Jadging  by  the  proportion  of  crimi- 
nalfl  to  population,  the  Metropolis  stands 
higher  lor  morality  than  any  other  place, 
there  being  only  one  criminal  in  1,111 
people ;  t&e  commercial  ports,  which  come 
next,  cannot  come  near  this  standard, 
their  proportion  of  criminals  being  twice 
as  great,  the  manufacturing  towns  and 
the  pleasure  towns  do  not  differ  very 
materially,  and  none  except  the  seuts  of 
hazdware  manufacture  come  near  the 
agricultural  counties  and  towns  depend- 
ent on  them  in  respect  of  the  criminality 
of  the  population,  the  proportion  being 
highest  in  the  south  and  8outh>west  coun- 
ties, travellers  in  which  districts  may 
reckon  that  among  every  256  persons 
they  see  there  is  one  who  has  either  been 
in  prison  or  is  known  to  have  been  living 
disnonestly  within  the  year.  Reference 
to  the  returns  of  former  years  will  show 
that  the  decrease  in  the  criminal  popula- 
tion has  been  effected  in  the  great  towns, 
the  agricultural  counties  and  towns  not 
having  materially  improved.  The  Me- 
tropolitan district  comprises  somewhat 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales,  but  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  the  crime  in  the  country  is 
committed  in  it;  the  smaller  proportion 
of  known  criminals  in  it  must,  therefore, 
be  due  to  the  facilities  afforded  them  by 
so  large  and  dense  a  population  to  evade 
the  observation  of  the  police.  The  force 
of  police  wo  maintain  to  c(mlrol  the  cri- 
minal army  above  enumerated  numbers 
28,550,  of  whom  10,6G3  are  in  or  within 
15  miles  of  London. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  facts 
about  our  prison  population  is  the  record 
of  the  countries  which  rear  the  criminal 
stock.  The  natives  of  England  and 
Wales  do  not  furhish  criminals  in  due 
proportion  to  their  numbers  in  the  j)(H)U- 
lation,  for  whereas  th(jse  who  are  not 
natives  comprise  only  on«'-twenty-third  of 
our  population,  they  furnish  one-fifth  of 
our  cnminals.  Scotland  furnishes  2*3 
per  cent.,  but  Ireland  constitutes  no  less 
than  14*2  per  cent.,  and  the  Irish  female 
constitutes  no  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  of  tlie  female  prison  population  of 
England  and  Wales.  Uy  the  last  Census 
it  appears  that  out  of' 22,712,266  who 
fonned  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales,  there  were  566,540  of  Irish  birth, 
and  in  this  proportion  it  might  bo  ex- 
pected that  this  contingent,  would  furnisli 
between  3,000  and  4,000  to  our  prisons  ; 
but  instead  of  that  we  have  22,100  cri- 
minsls  of  Irish  birth  in  our  prisons  last 
year.      It  cannot  bo   doubted    that    as 


many  of  the  descendants  of  those  crimi- 
nals will  follow  the  same  pursuits,  so  the 
parents  of  many  of  the  English-bom  pri- 
soners were  themselves  of  Irish  birth, 
and  these  facts  are  worthy  of  deep  con- 
sideration from  many  points  of  view. 
From  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  proportion  of  crimi- 
nals furnished  by  Ireland  to  the  United 
Kingdom  is  excessive,  for  whereas  the 
population  of  England,  Wales,  and  Ire- 
land together  is  about  28,000,000,  of 
which  about  6,000,000,  or  21*4  per  cent, 
are  Irish,  the  offenders  who  pass  through 
the  prisons  in  these  countries  number 
about  176,000  in  a  year,  of  whom  50,000, 
or  28 '4  per  cent.,  are  Irish,  besides  those 
who  are  of  Irish  extraction. 

No.  5. 

Thk  Ixland  Kevknve. 

The  sixteenth  report  of  her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  on  the  Inland  Revenue, 
for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1873,  states 
that  the  total  of  the  Ke venue  for  the  past 
year  shows  an  increase  of  830,357^.  over 
that  for  1872  ;  an  increase,  say  the  Com- 
missioners, which,  as  rising  purely  from 
the  natural  growth  of  the  Revenue,  has 
never  b<'fore  been  recortled  in  the  annals 
of  their  department.  Tlio  items  which  go, 
according  to  the  "general  statement,"  to 
the  making  of  45,645.252/.,  the  grand 
total  for  the  year,  are  the  Excise,  Stamps, 
Taxes,  and  Income  Tax ;  and  whereas 
the  results  from  the  last  two,  as  compared 
with  the  returns  of  the  previous  year, 
show  a  respective  decrease  of  13,148/. 
and  1,924,305/.,  the  first  two  exceed  by 
2,518,386/.  and  258,484/.  respectively 
their  contributions  to  the  Revenue  of 
1872.  The  enormous  increase  of  the  Ex- 
cise is  derived  almost  entirely  from  spirits 
and  beer,  the  return  from  the  former 
being  1,474,947/.,  and  that  from  the 
latter  87''>,220/.  in  excess  of  what  they 
were  in  1872.  The  duly  on  race-horses 
show.s  a  falling  off"  to  the  amount  of 
801/.  A  most  notable  increase  is  to  1)0 
seen  in  the  quantity  of  British  spirits 
exported  in  the  last  year.  The  returns 
for  France,  indeed,  shew  a  considerable 
decrease,  but  this  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  increase  of  supplies  to 
Portugal  and  Australia.  The  total  quan- 
tity of  exports  is  upwards  of  250,000 
I  gallons  in  excess  of  those  which  left  this 
country  in  1872.  An  important  item 
under  this  head  is  the  illicit  distillation, 
and  the  Commissioners,  with  reason,  call 
special  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1873 
the  number  of  detections  diminished  in 
England  by  one-third,  and  that  though 
in  Sv'otland  there  is  an  increase  of  two, 
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yet  the  total  nuQiber  effected  in  that  part 
of  the  kiDgdom  does  not  exceed  ten,  wnile 
in  Ireland  the  redaction  is  yeiy  conside- 
rable.   This  latter  fact  is  mainly  duetto 
the  efforts  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabu- 
laiy,  whose  efficiency  and    success   are 
evidenced   by  a  quotation  from  the  re- 
port  of  their  Inspector-General,  Colonel 
Sir  John  Stewart  Wood,  C.B.    It  is  also 
worthy  of  note  that,  though  the  nimiber 
of  detections  is  considerably  lower  than 
in  any  previous  year,  there  is  a  material 
increase  in  the  amount  of  penalties  re- 
covered.    As  the  lowest  penalty  by  law 
allowed  is  6/.,  or  in  default  three  months* 
imprisonment,   this  fact  seems   to  bear 
witness  to  the  improvement  from  Inti- 
mate causes  in  the  circumstances  of  Uiat 
class  of  people  who  were  hitherto  wont 
to  look  for  a  subsistence  from  such  and 
similar  illicit  practices.    A  decrease  in 
the  Railway  duty  of  20,489/.  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  companies  have  re- 
fused to  pay  duty  on  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  third-class  fares  than  in  1872,  and 
it  is  pointed  out  by  the  Commissioners 
that  the  "  interminable  delays  **  by  which 
the  law  allows  the  companies  to  prevent 
the  settlement  of  legal  questions,  besides 
seriously  affecting  the  Revenue,  are  likely 
to  prove  some  day  still  more  prejudici^ 
to  the  shareholders.  Two  companies,  how- 
ever— the  South-Eastem  and  the  Metro- 
politan— have  acquiesced  in  the  view  of 
the  law  taken  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
are  paving  the  full  duty  by  them  de- 
manded.    The  net  decrease  of  13,141/.  in 
the  Land  Tax  and  House  Duty  is  made 
up  of  a  falling  off  in  the  House  Duty  of 
19,528/.,  and  in  arrears  of  Assessed  Taxes 
of  2,998/.,  and  the  total  set-off  against  an 
increase  of  9,378/.  from  the  I^nd  Tax 
will  give  the  required  result.    In  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Commissioners,  the  decrease 
in  the  former  of  these  two  duties  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  Metropolitan  Valuation 
Act.     It  has  been  found  impossible  to 
maintain  the  assessment  made  in  the  re- 
valuation of  1871,  and  the  result  is  now 
seen  of  the  successful  appeals  which  have 
been  made  since  that  year  by  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  householders  against 
the  new  charges.    With  regard  to  the  last 
item  we  shall  notice  in  the  Report — the 
Income  Tax — the  remarks  of  the  Com- 
missioners are  not  without  their  value. 
Last  year,  that   is,  in  1872,  they  attri- 
buted the  agitation  which  then  prevailed 
against  this  tax  to  the  increase  in  the 
rate  of  duty,  and  to  the  activity  of  their 
surveyors.    Now  the  duty  has  been  re- 
duced, and  the  activity,  though  as  great 
as  ever,  has  been  tempered  with  caution 
and  moderation.     Consequently,   though 
the  tax  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  ma- 


terially increased  in  popularity,  the  Com- 
missioners have  had  to  encounter  *'  none 
of  those  specific  demands  for  injury  and 
redress,  examples  of  which  were  furnished 
by  Exeter,  Bathy  &c"  As  may  be  ex- 
pected, the  catalogue  of  frauds  practised 
on  the  Revenue  through  this  tax  is  a 
long  one,  and  it  now  appears  that  a 
new  one  has  been  added  to  the  list.  Id 
1843  the  tax  was  remitted  on  all  divi- 
dends of  foreign  loans  where  the  holders 
of  such  securities  weie  bond  jide  foreigners 
residing  abroad.  Itis  now,  however,  known 
that  this  remission,  at  the  time  of  great 
service  to  the  money  market,  has  had  a 
serious  effect  on  the  Revenue.  Coupons 
are  purchased  from  British  subjects  resi- 
dent in  this  country,  discounted,  and  sent 
abroad  to  foreign  agents,  who  return  them 
as  the  property  of  foreign  residents.  It 
can  well  be  understood  how  such  and 
similar  frauds,  if  successfully  practised, 
must  tend  to  decrease  our  revenue ;  and 
it  is  therefore  satisfactory  to  know  that 
the  Commissioners  consider  that  they 
have  succeeded  in  "framing  regulations 
which,  while  as  little  as  possible  inter- 
fering with  the  operations  of  trade,  will, 
they  hope,  not  only  prevent  fraud  in  fu- 
ture, but  add  very  largely  to  the  Revenue 
derived  from  Income  Tax." 

No.  6. 
Patents  fob  iNVsinioics. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1873  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Patents  for  Inventions 
bears  the  signatures  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the 
Attorney-General,  and  the  Solicitor- 
Creneral. 

The  number  of  applications  for  let- 
ters-patent recorded  during  the  year  was 
4,294;  the  number  of  patents  passed 
thereon  was  2,974;  the  number  of  spe- 
cifications filed  in  pursuance  thereof  was 
2,906 ;  the  number  of  applications  lapsed 
or  forfeited  (the  applicants  having  neg- 
lected to  proceed  for  their  patents 
within  the  six  months  of  protection)  was 
1,320 ;  and  the  number  of  patents  void 
(the  patentees  having  neglected  to  file 
specifications  in  pursuance  thereof) 
was  68. 

British  patents  are  granted  for  four- 
teen years ;  but,  under  the  Patent  Law 
Amendment  Act,  they  are  subject  to  the 
condition  that  they  shall  be  void  at  the 
expiration  of  three  years  and  of  soven 
years  respectively,  unless  there  shall  be 
paid  an  extra  stamp  duty  of  60/.  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  and  a  still  further 
duty  of  lOi)/.  at  the  termination  of  the 
seventh  year.  During  the  fourteen  years 
between  1852,  when  the  Act  was  passed, 
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and  1866,  29,807  patents  were  granted. 
The  additional  progressive  stamp  duty  of 
50{.  VHB  paid  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year  on  8,372  of  that  number,  and 
21,437  became  void.  The  additional 
praffreesiTe  stamp  duty  of  100/.  was 
paid  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  on 
2,891  of  the  8,372  remaining  in  force  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  5,481  be- 
came Toid.  The  Commissioners  state 
that  of  every  3,000  applications  for  pro- 
rieional  protection  1,950  reach  the  patent, 
and  660  pay  the  additional  stamp  duty 
required  at  the  expiration  of  the  third 
year — 1,450  patents,  or  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole*,  tlioreby  becoming 
void.  Probably  not  more  than  100  of 
the  remaining  550  will  pay  the  addi- 
tional stamp  duty  required  at  the  end  of 
the  seventh  year.  Therefore  the  Com- 
missioners strongly  advocate  the  reten- 
tion of  these  heavy  duties  as  an  efficient 
means  of  sifting  useless  and  speculative 
patents  from  those  which  are  really 
Talnable.  The  total  cost  of  a  patent 
for  the  fourteen  years  is  165/. 

The  inventive  genius  of  the  country 
gives  signs  of  no  diminution,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  number  of  applications 
steadily  increases.  The  Patent  Office 
far  more  than  piy«  its  own  cxpcn  es, 
and  since  18>)2  has  amassed  the  sub- 
stantial aggregate  surplus  of  1,108,204/. 
The  balance-sheet  for  1873  shows  an 
income  of  144,761/.,  and  a  not  surplus 
(after  paying  revenue  duties)  of  68,404/. 

All  the  provisional,  complete,  and 
final  specifications  filed  in  the  office  upon 


patents  granted  since   1852  have  been 
printed  and  published,  with  lithographed 
outline  copies  of  the  drawings  accom- 
panying them ;  and  the  specifications  of 
patents  under  the  old  law,  dating  from 
1711  to  1852,  have  also  been  printed, 
and  are  sold    to  the  public  at    prices 
which  merely  cover  the  cost  of  printing 
and  paper.    Indices  are  also  published 
annually  and  weekly,  and  give  the  names 
of  inventors  and  the   subject -matter  of 
their    specifications.     Complete   sets   of 
the   publications  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Patents — each  set  including  upwards 
of  3,150  volumes,  and  costing  for  print- 
ing and  paper  above  3,000/. — have  been 
presented  to  the  authorities  of  the  most 
important  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
on   condition   that  the   works   shall  be 
daily  accessible  to  the  puljlic,  for  refe- 
rence or  copying,  free  of  cliarge.     Similar 
gifts  have  also  been  sent  to  the  public 
offices,   some  of    the    learned   societies, 
iJritish  Colonies,  and  foreign  States,  and 
portions  of  the  publications  have  been 
widely  disseminated  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

A  free  libwry  and  reading-room  are 
open  to  the  public  daily  in  the  office  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Patents  in  Chan- 
cery Lane,  and  in  addition  the  printed 
specificiit  ions,  indices,  and  other  publica- 
tions of  the  Commissioners,  the  library 
includes  a  collection  of  the  leading 
British  and  foreign  scientific  journals 
and  text-books  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  art  and  science. 
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PROMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


Jan,  1.  Hon.  Edward  Granville  George 
Howard ;  Baron  Lanerton  of  Lanerton, 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland. 

Bight  Hon.  Sir  James  MoncreiffI 
Bait. ;  Baron  MoncreifF,  of  Tulliobole,  in 
the  oountj  of  Kinross. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Duke  Colaridgo, 
Knight,  Chief  Justice  of  Her  Majesty's 
Coort  of  Common  Pleas ;  Baron  Cole- 
ridge, of  Ottery  Saint  Mary,  in  the 
county  of  Devon. 

Right  Hon.  William  Monsell ;  Baron 
Emly,  of  Tervoe,  in  the  county  of  Lime- 
rick. 

James  I^ne,  Esq. ;  Judge  of  Her 
Majesty's  Chief  Con.sular  Court  for  Egypt. 

Frederick  Arpa,  Esq. ;  Law  Secretary 
to  Her  Majesty's  Chief  Consular  Court 
for  I^jypt,  and  Vice-Consul  in  the  Otto- 
man Dominions. 

TVilliam  John,  Lord  Monson  ;  Trea- 
surer of  Her  Majesty's  Household. 

Henry  l^^lward,  Earl  of  Ilchest<5r ; 
Captain  of  Her  Majesty's  Honourable 
Corps  of  Gentlemen-at-Arms. 

—  14.  James  Boutein,  Esq. ;  one  of 
the  Grooms  of  the  Privy  Chamber  in 
Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 

William  Gillespie  Dickson,  Esq., 
adrocate ;  Sheriff  of  the  Shire  or  Sheriff- 
dom of  I^nark. 

—  17.  The  Most  Noble  Francis 
Charles  Hastings,  Duke  of  Bedford 
CnstOB  Rotulorum  of  the  Isle  of  Ely 
and  Charles  Watson  Towuley,  Esq. 
Lieatenant  and  Custos  Kotulorum  of  the 
oonntj  of  Cambridge. 

—  24.  Julian  Pauncefote,  Esq. ;  Chief 
Jnatlce  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Leeward  Islands  :  John  Rawlins  Semper, 
Esq. ;  first  Puisne  Judge  :  and  Sholto 
Thomas  Pemberton,  Esq. ;  second  Puisne 
Judge    of   the  Sapreme  Court    of   the 

"  Islands. 
Richard  Paul  Amphlett,  Serjeant-at- 


Law ;  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  and  Knight. 

—  28.  Thomas  Sidgreaves,  Esq.,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Straits  Settlements ; 
Knight. 

—  30.  John  Henry  de  Villiers,  Esq. ; 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supremo  Court  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

—  31.  Julian  Pauncefote.  Esq.,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Leeward  Islands  ;  Knight. 

Feb.  2.  Right  Hon.  William  John, 
Lord  Monson,  and  Sir  Samuel  Martin, 
Knight ;  Privy  Councillors. 

—  7.  William  Alexander  George 
Young,  Esq. ;  Government  Secretary  and 
Secretary  to  the  Court  of  Policy  and 
Combined  Court  of  the  Colony  of  British 
Guiana. 

—  9.  John  Alexander  Shortt,  Esq.  ; 
Consul  in  the  Island  of  Corsica. 

Henry  Byng,  Esq. ;  Colonial  Secretary 
to  the  Island  of  Tobago. 

—  19.  Most  Hon.  Hugh  Lupus,  Mar- 
quis of  Westminster,  K.G. ;  Duke  of 
Westminster. 

Right  Hon.  George  Young;  one  of 
the  Lords  of  Session,  and  one  of  the  Lords 
of  Justiciary  in  Scotland. 

—  20.  John  Kirk,  Esq.  ;  Director  and 
Principal  Clerk  of  Her  Majesty's  Chan- 
cery in  Scotland. 

—  21.John  Wilson  Marshall,Esq.,M.A., 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  Inspector 
of  Schools  in  Scotland. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Odo  William  Russell 
(Her  Majesty'sAmbassador  tothe  Emperor 
of  Germany) ;  K.O.B. 

William  Tayleur  Thomson,  Esq.  ; 
John  Milton,  Esq. ;  Col.  Frederick  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  R.A. ;  Reginald  Earlo 
Welby,  Esq. ;  Lieut.-Col.  George  Edward 
Hillier ;  Henry  Howard,  Esq.  ;  and  Ed- 
ward Hertslet,  Esq. ;  C.B.  ;  Charles 
Reed,  Esq,  M.P. ;  and  Charles  Alexander 
Wood,  Esq. ;  Knights. 
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Feb.  26.  William  Brampton  Gordon, 
Esq. ;  C.B. 

CoL  Henry  Hopkinaon,  Bengal  Staflf 
Ck>rps ;  tU.S.I. 

—  26.  Humphrey  Ewing  Crura  Ewing, 
of  Stpathleven ;  Lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Dumbarton. 

—  27.  Lieut  -  Col.  Horatio  Page 
Vance ;  Gentleman-at-Arms. 

—  28.  Right  Hon.  John  Robert, 
Viscount  Sydney,  G.C.B. ;  Earl  Sidney 
of  Scadbury. 

Right  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell ;  Vis- 
count Cardwell  of  EUerbeck. 

Right  Hon.  Chichester  Fortescue ; 
Baron  Carlingford  of  Carlingford. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Francis  Fre- 
mantle,  Bart. ;  Baron  Cottesloe  of  Swan- 
bourne  and  of  Hardwicke. 

Right  Hon.  Edmund  Hammond ; 
Baron  Hammond  of  Kirkella. 

March  2.  Sir  Charles  Edward  Tre- 
velyan,  K.C.B. ;  Harry  Stephen  Thomp- 
son, of   Kirby  Hall,  in   the  county  of 
York,  Esq. ;  Mathew  Wilson,  of  Eshton 
Hall,    in    the    county    of   York,  Esq. ; 
Charles  Foster,  of  Lysways,  in  the  county 
of  Stafford,  Esq. ;  Thomas  Eraser  Grove, 
of  Feme  House,  in  the  county  of  Wilts, 
Esq. ;  George  Burrows,  M.D.,  President 
of   the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London,  and  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Physi- 
cians in  Ordinary ;  Thomas  McClure,  of 
Belmont  and  of  Dnndbla,  in  the  county 
of  Down,  Esq. ;  John  Heathcoat  Heath- 
coat- Amory,  of  Knightshayes  Court,  in 
the    county    of   Devon,    Esq. ;    Richard 
Green-Price,  of   Norton   Manor,   in   the 
county   of   Radnor,   Esq. ;   and  William 
Miller,  of  Manderston,  in  the  county  of 
Berwick,  Esq. ;  Baronets. 

James  Watson,  Esq.,  Lord  Provost  of 
Glasgow ;  Knight. 

—  4.  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Somerset 
Pakington,  G.C  B. ;  Baron  Hampton  of 
Hampton  Lovett  and  of  Westwood,  in  the 
coimty  of  Worcester. 

Peter  Henry  Edlin,  Esq.,  Q.C. ;  As- 
sistant Judge  of  the  Court  of  the  Sessions 
of  the  Peace  in  and  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex. 

Major  Robert  Miller  Mundy;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  Colony  of  British 
Honduras. 

—  9.  Sir  Heniy  Barkly,  KC.B. ; 
and  Sir  John- Peter  Grant,  K.C.B. ; 
K.G.C.M.G. 

Most  Hon.  Marquis  of  Normanby; 
Sir  Alfred  Stephen  Knight,  C.B.  ;  Sir 
James  M'CuUoch,  Knight;  John  O'Sha- 
nassy,  Esq.,  C.M.G. ;  and  John  Scott, 
Esq. ;  K.C.M.G. 

George  Berkeley,  Esq. ;  Major  Robert 
Miller  Mundy;  William  Wellington 
Cairns,    Esq.  ;    Henry    Turner    Irving, 


Esq. ;    and    William    Hepburn    Bennie, 
Esq. ;  C.M.G. 

Ven.  John  Sutton  Utterton,  M.A., 
Archdeacon  of  Surrey  ;  Bishop  Suffragan 
of  the  See  of  Guildford. 

—  14.  Sir  William  Grey,  K.G.S.I.  : 
Captain  General  and  Governor-in-Cbief 
of  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 

James  Robert  Longden,  Esq.,  C.M.G. ; 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Colony  of  British  Guiana. 

William  Wellington  Cairns,  Esq., 
C.M.G. ;  Governor  and  Commander- iu- 
Chief  of  the  Island  of  Trinidad. 

Francis  Snowden,  Esq. ;  Puisne  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Colony  of 
Hong  Kong. 

George  Phillippo,  Esq. ;  Senior  Puisne 
Judge :  and  Theodore  Thomas  Ford,  Esq. ; 
Junior  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Straits  Settlements. 

George  Hurley  Bame,  Esq. ;  Attorney- 
General  for  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 

—  16.  Right  Hon.  John  Wilson 
Patten  ;  Baron  Winmarleigh,  of  Winmar- 
leigh,  in  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster. 

—  17.  John  Smale,  Esq.,  Chief 
Justice  of  Hong  Kong ;  Knight. 

—  28.  Henry  Thomas,  Baron  Ravens- 
worth;  Baron  Eslington,  of  Eslington 
Park,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
and  Earl  of  Ravensworth,  of  Ravens- 
worth  Castle,  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Durham. 

—  31.  Major-General  Sir  Garnet 
Joseph  Wolseley,  K.C.M,G.,  C.B. ;  Capt. 
John  Edmund  Commerell,  R.N.,  C.B., 
V.O.;  Capt  William  Nathan  Wrighte 
Hewett,  R.N.,  V.C. ;  CoL  Sir  Archi- 
bald Alison,  Bart,  C.B. ;  Col.  John 
Chetham  MTjeod,  C.B.,  42nd  Regiment ; 
and  Deputy  Surg.-Gen.  Anthony  Dickson 
Home,  O.B.,  V.C. ;  K.C.B. 

Capt.  Walter  James  Hunt  Grubbe, 
R.N. ;  Capt.  the  Hon.  Edmund  Robert 
Fremantle,  R.N. ;  Col.  John  Carstairs 
M'Neill,  V.C,  C.M.G.  ;  Col.  George 
Richards  Greaves;  CoL  Francis  Wor- 
gan  Festing,  R.M.A. ;  Capt.  Percy  Pitt 
Luxmoore,  R.N.  ;  CoL  Henry  Evelyn 
Wood,  V.C.  ;  .  CoL  George  Pomeroy 
CoUey  ;  Lieut-Col.  the  Hon.  Savage 
Mostyn ;  Lieut.-CoL  James  Maxwell ; 
Lieut.-Col.  George  Daniel  Webber ; 
Lieut-Col.  Arthur  Frederick  Warren  ; 
Lieut  -  Col.  Baker  Creed  Russell  ; 
Lieut.-Col.  Duncan  Macpherson  ;  Lieut^- 
Col.  Francis  Gimningham  Scott ;  Lieut- 
Col.  Robert  Home,  RE.  ;  Lieut - 
Col.  Thomas  Durand  Baker;  Major 
Redvers  Heniy  Buller  ;  Major  Arthur 
John  Rait,  R.A. ;  Major  William  Francis 
Butler  ;  Deputy-Controller  Matthew  Bell 
Irvine,  C.M.G. ;  Staff-Surg.  Ahmuty 
Irwin,      R.N.  :      Surg. -Major     Thomas 
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Haedongall  Bleckley.  M.D.  ;  Staff- 
Sarg.  Henry  Fegan,  M.D.,  R.N. ;  Surg.- 
Major  Robert  William  Jackson ;  and 
8fiig.-Major  Charles  Benjamin  Mosse ; 
C.B. 

Major-Gen.  Sir  Garnet  Joseph  Wolse- 
ley,  K.C.B..  KC.M.G. ;  K.G.C.M.G. 

May  1.  Henry  WiUiam  Peek,  of 
Rousdon,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  Esq.  ; 
Philip  Rose,  of  Rayners,  in  the  county  of 
Buckingham,  Esq. ;  George  Elliott,  of 
Penshaw,  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Durham,  Esq.  ;  John  Kelk,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  Esq. ;  Baronets. 

—  8.  Right  Hon.  John,  Baron 
Kesteven  ;  Gustos  Rotulorum  of  the  Soke 
of  Peterborough. 

Commander  John  Hawley  Glover, 
R.N. ;  K.G.CM.G. 

Col.  Francis  Worgan  Festing,  R.M.A., 

C.B. ;  k:.c.m.g. 

Col.  Robert  William  Harley,  C.B.  ; 
Capt.  the  Hon.  Edmund  Robert  Fre- 
mantle,  R.N.,  C.B.  ;  Roger  Tuckfield 
Goldsworthy,  Esq. ;  Surg.-  Major  Samuel 
Kowe ;  Capt.  Reginald  William  Sartorius  ; 
Lieut.  John  Henry  Barnard  ;  Major  Wil- 
liam Augustus  Tryden  Helden  ;  Deputy- 
Commissaiy  Henry  Frederick  Blis.«iett; 
Vice-Admiral  Charles  George  Edward 
P&tey ;  and  James  Amdell  Youl,  of  the 
Colony  of  Tasmania,  Esq. ;  C.M.G. 

Right  Hon.  Francis  Robert,  Earl  of 
Rosslyn;  H.M.  High  Commissioner  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

Major-Gen.  the  Hon.  Saint  George 
Gerald  Foley,  C.B. ;  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  Island  of  Guernsey. 

—  12.  Edward  Maxwell  Kenny, 
£sq.,  M.A. ;  John  Gerald  Fitzmaurico, 
Ssq.,  B.A.  ;  and  Thomas  Anderson 
Stewart,  Esq.,  M.A.  ;  Inspectors  of 
Schools. 

Joseph  William  Bazalgette,  Esq.,  C.B.; 
Knight. 

—  16.  Lieut.-Col.  James  Macnaghten 
Hogg;  K.C.B. 

—  23.  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Arthur  William  Patrick  Albert,  K.G., 
KT.,  KP.;  Earl  of  Sussex  and  Duke  of 
Connanght  and  of  Strathearn. 

Edwin  Corbett,  Esq. ;  Minister  Resi- 
dent to  the  Swiss  Confederation. 

Sidney  Locock,  Esq.  ;  Minister  Resi- 
dent and  Consul-General  to  the  Republics 
of  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  and  Salvador. 

—  28.  Robert  Hawthorn  Collins, 
Esq.;  C.B. 

CoL  Stephen  John  Hill,  C.B.;  Col. 
William  Francis  Drummond  Jen-ois, 
R.£.»  C.B. ;  Penrose  Goodchild  Julyan, 
Esq.,  C.B.;  K.C.M.G. 

Lieut.-Col.  Henry  Fitzharding  Berke- 


ley Maxse ;  Giovanni  Battista  Trapani, 
Esq.,  LL.D. ;  Gordon  Gairdner,  Esq. ; 
Sir  George  Barrow,  Bart. ;  Virgile  Naz, 
Esq. ;  Saul  Samuel,  Esq. ;  C.M.G. 

30.  Robert  Henry  Davis,  Esq.,  C.S.I.; 
Col.  Richard  John  Meade,  C.S.L ;  Col. 
Lewis  Pelly,  C.S.L  ;  K.C.S.L 

The  Hon.  Ashley  Eden  ;  Rajah  Roo- 
manath  Tagore;  Vernon  Hugh  Schalch, 
Ej=q.;  C.S.I. 

Jxine  4.  Henry  Ludlow,  Esq.,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law ;  Attorney-General  for  the 
Island  of  Trinidad. 

Alexander  Turing,  Esq. ;  Consul  for 
the  Provinces  of  South  Holland  and 
Zealand. 

—  22.  Henry  Connor,  Esq.,  LL.B.  ; 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Colony  of  Natal. 

July  4.  Rev.  Francis  Pigou,  M.A. ; 
Rev.  James  Moorhouse  ;  Chaplains  in 
Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 

Rev.  George  Granville  Bradley,  M.A.; 
Rev.  William  Henry  Bliss,  M.A.  ;  hono- 
rary Chaplains. 

—  7.  William  H.  Brewer,  Esq.,  M.A.; 
Inspector  of  Schools. 

John  Rico  Crowe,  Esq.,  C.B.  ;  and 
John  Green,  Esq.,  C.B. ;  Knights. 

—  16.  John  Millar,  Esq.  ;  Lord  of 
Session  in  Scotland. 

—  18.  Hon.  and  Rev.  Grantham 
Munston  Yorke,  M.A.;  Dean  of  Worcester. 

—  20.  Richard  Francis  Morgan,  Esq.; 
Knight. 

—  21.  William  Watson,  Esq.;  Soli- 
citor-General for  Scotland. 

—  24.  Henry  Ernest  Bulwer,  Esq., 
C.M.G. ;  Donald  Maclean,  Esq.,  C.M.G. ; 
K.C.M.G. 

Col.  Edward  Wolstenholme  Ward, 
R.E.;  C.M.G. 

—  27.  Thomas  Douglas  Forsyth, 
Esq.,  C.B. ;  Extra  K.C.S.L 

—  31.  Capt.  George  Cumine  Strahan, 
R.A. ;  Governor  and  Commander  in- 
Chief  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colon  v. 

Charles  Cameron  Lees,  Esq. ;  Ad- 
ministrator of  tlie  Government  of  the 
Settlement  of  Lagos. 

August  1.  Right  Hon.  Andrew  Lusk, 
of  Colney  Park,  in  the  county  of  Hert- 
ford, Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  London  ; 
Baronet. 

Hugh  Robert  Hughes,  of  Kinmel,  in 
the  county  of  Denbigh,  Esq. ;  Lieutenant 
and  Gustos  Rotulorum  of  the  county  of 
Flint. 

—  4.  Lieut.»Col.  Thomas  Edward  Gor- 
don, Bengal  Staff  Corps ;  C.S.I. 

—  5.  Right  Hon.  Claude,  Earl  of 
Strathmore  and  Kinghom ;  Lieutenant 
of  the  County  of  Forfar. 

—  6.  Isaac  Saunders  Leadham,  Esq., 
M.A. ;   and  Edmund  Mackenzie  Sneyd- 
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Kynnersley,  Esq.,  M.A. ;  Inspectors  of 
Schools. 

Mutu  Coomara  Swamy,  Esq.;  Charles 
Whetham,  Esq. ;  and  John  Henry  John- 
son, Esq. ;  Knights. 

August  10.  Charles  James  Blasius 
Williams,  M.D. ;  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Physicians  Extraordinary. 

—  25.  Edward  Frederick  Smyth 
Pigott,  Esq.,  M.A. ;  Examiner  of  Stage 
Plays. 

—  27.  Henry Longle^,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-Law ;  the  third  Chanty  Commissioner 
for  England  and  Wales. 

September  25.  Edward  Smallwood, 
Esq. ;  Consul  at  Venice. 

—  28.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James 
Fergusson,  Bart.;  Edward  Deas  Thomson, 
Esq.,  C.B. ;  John  Sealy,  Esq.,  C.M.G. ; 
K.C.M.G. 

October  3.  The  Hon.  and  Eev.  Orlando 
Watkin  Weld  Forester,  M.A. ;  Chancellor 
and  Canon  Residentiary  of  York  Ca- 
thedral. 

—  7.  William  Warren  Streoten,  Esq., 
Queen's  Advocate  for  Sierra  Leone. 

—  8.  Rev.  Frederick  Watkins,  B.D. ; 
Archdeacon  of  York. 

—  14.  Spenser  St.  John,  Esq.;  ]\Iinis- 
ter  Resident  and  Consnl-General  to  the 
Republic  of  Peru. 

—  17.  Capt.  Samuel  Barrett  Miles ; 
Consul  at  Muscat. 

—  28.  Robert  Stuart,  Esq. ;  Minister 
Resident  and  Consul-General  to  the  Re- 
public of  Hayti. 

—  29.  John  Marshall,  Esq.,  Advocate ; 
Lord  of  Session  in  Scotland. 

—  31.  George  Dundas,  Esq. ;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  Island  of  St. 
Vincent. 

William  Frederick  Haynes  Smith, 
Esq.;  Attorney-General  for  the  Colony  of 
British  Guiana. 

Nicholas  Atkinson,  Esq.  ;  Solicitor- 
General  for  the  Colony  of  British  Guiana. 

November  7.  Charles  Cameron  liCes, 
Esq. ;  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Gold 
Coast  Colony. 

—  9.  George  Edward  Stanley,  Esq. ; 
Consul-General  for  the  Russian  ports  in 
the  Black  Sea. 

Alexander  GoUan,  Esq. ;  Consul  at 
Grey  Town. 

Josias  Pemis,  Esq. ;  Consul  in  the 
Island  of  Sardinia. 

—  14.  Major-Gen.  Sir  Arthur  Purves 
Phayre,  K. C.S.I. ,  C.B. ;  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Island  of 
Mauritius. 

—  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Nor- 
manby,  K.C.M.G. ;  Governor  and  Com- 


mander-in-Chief of  the  Colony  of  New 
Zealand. 

William  Wellington  Cairns,  Esq., 
C.M.G. ;  Governor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Colony  of  Queensland. 

George  Berkeley,  Esq.,  C.M.G. ;  Go- 
vernor and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Leewaid  Islands. 

William  Cleaver  Francis  Robinson, 
Esq.,  C.M.G. ;  Governor  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Colony  of  Western 
Australia. 

—  16.  George  Walpole  Leake,  Esq. ; 
one  of  Her  Migesty's  Counsel  for  the 
Colony  of  Western  Australia. 

—  Malcolm  Janson  Brown,  Esq. ;  Col- 
lector of  Customs  and  Treasurer  for  the 
Gold  Coast  Colony. 

—  17.  Hugh  Mallet,  Esq.;  Consul  in 
the  State  of  Panama. 

—  25.  Sir  William  Muir,  K.C.S.L ; 
Ordinary  Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Governor-General  of  India. 

26.  Lord  Lytton;  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
King  of  Portugal. 

—  30.  Charles  Alfred  Cookson,  Esq.; 
Consul  at  Alexandria  and  Judge  of  Chief 
Consular  Court  for  Egypt. 

December  3.  Leopold  Cust,  Esq. ;  one 
of  the  Ghentlemen  Ushers  of  the  Privy 
Chamber. 

—  William  Ernest  Browning,  Esq.; 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Leeward  Islands. 

—  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  K.C.M.G. ; 
Governor  of  Fiji. 

—  12.  John  Holker,E8q.,M.P.,Q,C., 
Solicitor-General;  and  Ludlow  Ci>tter, 
Esq. ;  Knights. 

—  Walter  Scott,  Esq. ;  Member  of 
LegislaUve  Council,  Straits  Settlements. 

—  14-  Surgeon-Major  Samuel  Rowe, 
C.M.G. ;  Member  of  Legislative  Council, 
GK)ld  Coast  Colony. 

—  15.  Richard  P.  A.  Swettenham, 
Esq. ;  Inspector  of  Schools. 

—  16.  Col.  FitzRoy  Molyneux  Henry 
Somerset,  R.E. ;  Member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Bermudas  or  Somers  Islands. 

—  17.  James  Bengali  Martin,  Esq.; 
one  of  Her  Mfgest/s  Counsel  for  the 
Leeward  Islands. 

—  25.  Minor-General  Evelyn  Henry 
Frederick  Pocklington ;  Director-General 
of  Military  Education. 

—  28.  John  I^Auvergne  Dumaresq, 
Esq. ;  Colonial  Secretary  for  the  Gold 
Coast  Colony. 

—  29.  Munguldass  Nathooboy,  of 
Bombay,  Esq.,  C.S.I. ;  Knight. 
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LIST  OF  MINISTRY  APPOINTED  FEBRUARY,  1874. 


Colonial  Secretary,  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
Secretary  for  War,  Mr,  Gathome  Hardy. 
Home  Department,  Mr.  R.  A.  Cross. 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Ward 

Hunt. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Stafford 

Northcote. 
Postmaster- General,  Lord  John  Manners. 


Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Premier), 

Mr.  Bisraefi. 
Ijord  Chancellor,  Lord  Cairns. 
Idfrd  President  of  the  Council,  Buke  of 

Bichmond. 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  Earl  of  Malme«bury. 
Foreign  Secretary,  Earl  of  Derby. 
Secretary  for  India,  Marquis  of  Salis- 

buiy. 


The  above  compose  the  Cabinet. 


President  of  the  Board  oj    Trade,  Sir 

Charles  Adderley. 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 

Mr.  Sdater-Booth. 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  Lord  Henry 

Lennox. 
Vice-President  of  the  Council,  Lord  Sandon. 
Mtomey- General,    Sir    John    Karslake; 

afterwards  Sir  Richard  Bnggallay. 
Solieitor- General,  Sir  Richard  Baggallay; 

afterwards  Sir  John  Holker. 
Under  Home   Secretary,  Sir  H.  Selwyn- 

Ibbetson. 
Under-Secretary  for  Foreig^i  Affairs,  Hon. 

Robert  Bourkc. 
Under-Secretary  for  India,  Lord  George 

Hamilton. 
Under-Secretary  for  Colonies,  Mr.  J.  Low- 

ther. 
Secretary  of  Local   Government  Board, 

Mr.  d.  S.  Read. 
ChaneeUor  of  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Colonel 

Taylor.  • 


Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  Hon.  Alger- 
non Egerton. 

Judge- Advocate  and  Paymaster- General, 
Mr.  Cave. 

Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Sir  Massoy 
Lopes. 

Secretaries  to  the  Treasury,  Mr.  AV.  H. 
Smith,  Mr.  Hart  Dyke. 

Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Duke  of 
Abercom. 

Attorney- General  for  Ireland,  Dr.  Ball. 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Sir  M.  Hicks- 
Beach. 

The  Lord- Advocate  of  Scotlatid,  Mr.Gordon. 

Mistress  of  the  Robes,  Duchess  of  Wel- 
lington. 

Lord  Chamberlain,  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford. 

Master  of  the  Horse,  Earl  of  Bradford. 

Lord  Steward,  Earl  Beauchamp. 

Captain  of  the  Gentlemen  at  Arms,  Mar- 
quis of  Exeter. 


SHERIFFS  FOR   1874. 


ENGLAND. 


B1DVOBD8HIBB. — Salusbnry  Gillies  Payne,  Blunham  (claiming  to  be  Sir  Salusbnry 

Gillies  Payne,  Bart.). 
Bbrxshibe. — William  How  Dunn,  Standen  Manor,  Hungerford. 
BucxufGHAMSHiBK. — LawTCuce  Robert  Hall,  Foscott  Manor. 
Cambbidoeshirb  and  Huntinodonshirk. — James  Montagu,  Elm,  Isle  of  Ely,  and 

Melton-on-the  Hill,  Don  caster. 
Chsshisb. — Sir  Edward  William  Watkin,  Rose  Hill. 
CuMBKBLAiTD.-  John  Lindow,  Eh  en  Hall. 
Dbbbtshibb. — Godfrey  Franceys  Moynell,  Meynell  Langley. 
Dbtonshibb. — John  Walrond  Walrond,  Bradfield. 
D0B8STSHIBB. — John  William  Towneeud  Fyler,  Heffleton. 
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Durham.— John  Fogg  FHIiot.  Elret  Hill,  Dorfaam. 
KssKX. — Thomas  George  Graham  White,  Wetherrfeld. 
Gloucbstkrsuibm. — Thomas  Sebastian  Bazley,  Hatherop  Castle,  Fnirford. 
Hebkfobdshirk. — Lieutenant-Colonel   Thomas   Powell   Symonds,   Pengcthlejr,   near 

Ross. 
IIkbtfordshibb. — Sir  John  Gage  Saunders  Sebright,  Beechwood,  Markyate  Street,  Bart. 
Kkxt. — Charles  Stewart  Hardy,  Chilham  Castle,  Chilham,  Canterbury. 
Lkicvstkhshirk. — Edward  Warner,  Qaomdon  Hall. 
I^xcoLXSHiBB — Bennet  Rothes  Langton,  Langton. 
MoNMOTTTHSHiSR. — Crawshsy  Bailey,  Maindiff  Court,  Abergarenny. 
Norfolk. — Robert  Fellowes,  Shotte^ham. 
NoRTHJLMPToxsHiRK.— John  Albert  Craven,  Wliilton. 
NoRTHiniBRRLAXO. — Shftlcfoss  Fitrherbert  Widdrington,  Xewton  Hall. 
NomxaHAMSBiRB. — Robert  Kelham,  Bleasby. 
OxFORDSHiRR. — Arthur,  Viscount  Valentia.  Bletchingdon  Park. 
RcTLAifD — Thomas  John  Stafford  Hotchkin,  South  Luffenham. 
SuROPSHiRK — Richard  Thomas  Lloyd,  Aston  Hall,  Oswestry. 
SoMRR^KTSHiRK. — George  Fownes  Luttrell,  Dunster  Castle.  Dnnster. 
County  op  Southamfton.— Sir  William   Wellesley  Knighton,   Bleodworth   Lodge, 

Homdean. 
Staffordshirr. — Sir  Tonman  Mosley,  Rolleston  Hall,  Bart. 
Suffolk. — Thomas  Barbot  Beale,  Brettenham  Park. 
ScRRST. — John  Coysgame  Sim,  Combe  Wood,  Kingston -on  •Thames. 
Sussex. — George  Meek,  Brantridge,  Cackfield. 
Warwickshirr. — Kdward  Allesley   Boughton   Ward    Bonghton   Leigh,   Brownsovcr 

Hall,  near  Rugby. 
Wbstmorkland. — Sir  Henry  James  Tufton,  Appleby  Castle. 
Wiltshire. — Edward  Chaddock  Loirndes,  Castl**  Coombe,  Chippenham. 
WoRCBSTERSHiRK— Joseph  Joues.  Abberley  Hall,  Stoarport. 
YoRKSBUUL — The  Hon.  Arthur  Duncombe,  Kilnwick  Perry. 


WALES. 

NORTH   AND   SOUTH. 

Anolbsrt. —  Robert  Roberts,  Plas  Llechylched. 

Brrcunsuirk. — William  de  Winton,  Maeitderwen. 

Cardioanshirr.— David  Thomas,  Llanfair.  Llandyssil. 

C*ARMARTHKXSHiRR. — Darid  Pugh,  Manorabon,  LUndiloCawr. 

Carnartonshirr. — Benjamin  Ttiomas  PHlis.  Rhyllech. 

Dknbiohshirr. — John  Carstairs  Jone^,  Gelligynan. 

Flintshire. — William  Keates,  Greenfield. 

Olaxoroanshirr.— John  Whit  lock  Nichol  Came,  St.  Donatt's  Castle,  near  Covbridge. 

Mkrionrthshirk.  —William  Kdward  Oakeley.  Tanrbwlch. 

3IoNTaoMRRY!«HiRK. — Thomas  Openshaw  L/jniax,  Bodfach. 

PmBROKBSHiRK. — James  Bowen  Summers,  Milton. 

Radnorshire.  -Richard  William  Brinks,  Ridgeboume,  Kington,  HerefonUhire. 


Cornwall. — John  ChriMoph^r  Ban>n  Lethbridge,  Trcgeare. 
LiNCASHiRK.— Richard  Smethurst,  Ell«>rlieck,  near  Chorley. 
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UNIVERSITY  DEGREES. 

OXFORD. 


TBnnTT  Term,  1878.* 


In  LUmii  Humanioribus. 
ChAassB  I. 


J.  (a),  Uniyeniity. 
¥aKbm,  W.  H.  (5),  BallioL 
Ptanimer,  C.  (e).  Corpus. 
Boaeoe,  H.  W.  E.,  Corpus. 
Smitli,  A.  L.,  Balliol. 
Wti^  T.  H.,  Trinity. 


Classis  II. 

Clidmoiideley,  F.  G-.,  Ch.  Ch. 
GMdodL,  F.  H.,  Lincoln. 
Dnmnnond,  J.  R.,  New. 
Bgin,  Earl  of,  Balliol. 
Qnj,  W.,  Exeter, 
linton,  W.  R.,  Corous. 
Bidmiond,  W.  J.,  Unatt. 
Street,  A.  R.,  Oriel. 


CuLBSia  III. 

Blackwood,  A.  R.,  Balliol. 
Coll,  J.  B.,  Balliol. 
FjBM-Clinton,  A.  N.,  Ch.  Ch. 
IGlee,  C.  O.,  Trinity. 
Smitli,  O.  W.,  Exeter. 
Wbitefbord,  B.,  New. 


C1.A88I8  IV. 

Bofwdin^F.  T.,  St.  John's. 
Euxer.W.,  Balliol. 
Sweet,  H.,  Balliol. 
WUkiiuon,  Gh.,  Worcester. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-sijt 
others  passed. 


Examinerf, 

H.  Fumeaux. 
T.  Fowler. 
H.  L.  Thompson. 
A.  Robinson. 


In  Scientis  Mathematioia  et  Phj^Hcu. 

ClASSIS  I. 

Elliott,  E.  B.,  Magdalen. 
Judson,  J.  R,  Ch.  Ch. 
Lomax,  C.  H.,  Corpus. 
Nash,  A.  M.,  Queen's. 
Pargiter,  F.  E.,  Exeter. 
Stocker,  W.  N.,  Ch.  Ch. 

Classis  II. 

None. 


Classis  III. 


Beaumont,  S.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Ransome,  C,  Merton. 


Classis  IV. 
Bryans,  E.  L.,  Queen's. 


Sixty-three  others  passed. 


Exarnin^, 

G.  S.  Ward. 
H.  J.  S.  Smith. 
W.  H.  Laverty. 


*  From  the  Calendar  for  1874. 

a.  Fellow  of  Trinity;  6,  Fellow  of  Balliol;  c,  Fellow  of  Corpus. 
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In  Sckntia  NaturolL 

CULBSIS  I. 


Bruce-CUrke,  W.,  Pembroke. 
Oallirer,  O^  Pembroke. 
Jnckflon,  W.  H.,  New. 
Kidd.  P.,  BaUiol. 
Southam,  F.  A.«  Trinity. 
Tauier,  H.  W.  LI.,  Jemt. 
Tindall,  R.,  Queen's. 


Clamm  II. 

Becker,  W.,  New. 
PhiUips,  W.  Hm  Jerai. 


CuLisis  m. 
IlakewilU  J.  R.,  Exeter. 


ClAMeiB  IV. 

None. 


Examimtrs. 

W.  H.  Corfioia. 

R.  H.  M.  Bonnquet 

A.  W.  Reinold. 

/»  HisUria  Modema, 

CL498IS   I. 

Gibeon,  O.,  Wortfe«U?r. 
Uarruon,  H.  K.  B.,  Oriel. 
Mortimer,  H.  B.,  New. 
Roberts,  A.  W.,  Lincoln. 
Wftkrham,  H.  O.  {a\  Cb.  Ch. 
WiMig,  O.  LI.  B.,  New. 

Clasiis  II. 

Bamett,  H..  Ch.  Ch. 
Fletcher,  K.  R.,  New. 
Hanlioffe,  M.  a  C.  F..  New. 
Hebb.  H.  A..  Queen's. 
Loch,  C.  S..  Balliol 
Lvall,  R  C.  Trinity. 
AloLerlv.  W.  A..  Ch.  Ch. 
Ornsby.  J.  A..  Lincoln. 
Scutt.  A.,  R\lliol. 
Waldy.  A.  <;.,  M-rton. 
Waters,  W.  G.,  Worcester. 

a,  FeUow  of  All  Sonlt. 


Im  Jurispmdentia. 

Classis  L 

Grigsby,  W.  E.,  Balliol. 
Holt-White,  R,,  Oriel. 
Urmson,  G.  H..  Ch.  Ch. 


Clasui  II. 

Forteaeue.  J.  B.,  Balliol. 
Plomb,  T.  8.,  Balliol. 
Wadmore,  J.  A.  W.,  Oriel. 


CLAsaia  IIL 

Erersley,  W.  P..  Qne«n's. 
Kennedy.  C.  W.,  Unirerrity. 
Kenrick,  £.,  New. 
Micholls,  S.  P.,  New. 
Ward,  E.  T..  University. 


Clams  IV. 

Erans,  W.,  Jenus. 
Sidgwick,  A..  Lincoln. 


Eiawumeri, 

M.  Bernard. 
J.  Bryce. 
A.  a  ChaT 


Cijkssu  I. 
AgUonby,  F.  K.  V..  QneenV 


Classu  II. 

Birkmyr^,  N.  Y.,  Corpuii. 
DyUll,  T.  S..  Brapenose. 
Sharpe,  H.  M..  Worcester. 
Shutileworth,  H.  C,  St.  Mary  Hall. 
»*5iiiith.  R  R  N.,  Trinitv, 
Williams.  (\  E.  R,  Braitenoee. 
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Glassis  III. 


JBddison,  O.,  Lincoln. 
Harwood,  H.,  IkLigdalen  Hall. 
Hodgson,  G.  A.,  University. 


Classis  IV. 

Bardwell,  T.  N.  F.,  Pembroke. 
Fellowes,  W.  Q.,  Merton. 
HodsoD,  T.,  Lincoln. 
Orred,  J.  W.,  Merton. 
Sajrres,  E.  H.  C,  Exeter. 


Examiners. 

W.  Stubbs. 
C.  W.  Boase. 
M.  Creighton. 


Classis  III. 

Alexander,  E.  F.,  Braseuose. 
Bury,  E.  A.,  University. 
Carter,  W.  M.,  Pembroke. 
Cross,  T.  U.,  Exeter. 
Curling,  E.,  Brasenose. 
Edwards,  E.  W.,  Ch.  Ch. 
EUrodt,  F.  W.,  Unatt. 
Hamilton,  G.,  University. 
Leach,  K.,  Corpus. 
Nichols,  S.  E.,  Magdalen. 
Springett,  W.  D.,  Queen's. 
Watkins,  0.  D.,  Merton. 


Classis  IV. 

Brown,  C,  Wadham. 
Hyndman,  F.  A.,  New  Inn  Hall. 
Jackson,  W.,  Worcester. 
Leonard,  A.  A.,  Oriel. 
Maxwell-Lyte,  J.,  Magdalen. 
Mountain,  J.,  Queen's. 
Spencer,  W.,  Merton. 
Walker,  0.  R.,  St.  John's. 


E^xaminers. 

J.  B.  Modey. 
E.  H.  Plumptre. 
H.  Deane. 


Term  Mich.,   1873. 


In  Literis  Humaniorihus. 

Classis  I. 

Baring,  F.  H.,  Corpus. 
Bradley,  A.  C,  Balliol. 
Brown,  G.  B.,  Oriel. 
Batler,  A.  J.,  Trinity. 
Cam,  W.  H.,  New. 
Holmes,  E.  G.  A.,  St.  John's. 
Leach,  A.  F.,  New. 
Paget,  F.  (fl),  Ch.  Ch. 
Schloss,  D.  F.,  Corpus. 
Scott^  G.  R.,  New. 
Williams,  J.,  Lincoln. 


Classls  II. 

Benson,  K.  H.,  Balliol. 
Bond,  F.,  Lincoln. 
Brown,  J.  MacM.,  BallioL 
Cook,  A.  K.,  New. 
Dunn,  J.  C,  New. 
Edwards,  A.  C,  Lincoln. 
Elgood,  E.  J.,  Exeter. 
Eastcourt,  E.  W.,  BaUiol. 
Fowler,  K.  M.,  Pembroke. 


In  Scientis  Mathematieii  et  Physicis, 

Classis  I. 

Croft,  W.  B.,  Pembroke. 
Da  vies,  T.  D.,  Jesus. 
Edwards,  W.,  Queen's. 
Jones,  R.  A.,  Corpus. 


Classis  II. 

Archibald,  E.  D.,  St.  John's. 
Campbell,  E.  J.,  Exeter. 
Pigot,  J.  C,  Lincoln. 


a.  Senior  Student  of  Christ  Church. 
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Grey,  H.  G.,  Wadhani. 
Hawes,  F.  W.,  Edmund  Hall. 
Hensley,  E.  J.,  Exeter. 
Hope.  H.  J.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Little.  J.  B.,  Oh.  Ch. 
Lucas,  V.  W.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Mackarness.  C.  C,  Exeter. 
Maddison,  F.  B.,  Brasenose. 
Moberly,  W.  0.,  Balliol. 
Newman,  G.  W.,  Pembroke. 
.Skinner,  J.  H.,  Balliol. 
Vaux,  G.  B.,  Corpus. 
Way.  J.  P.,  Brasenose. 

Classis  III. 

Bastow,  T.  C.  v.,  Trinity. 
Bean,  E.,  Trinity. 
Burke,  H.  L.,  Lincoln. 
Deane,  F.  H.,  St.  John's. 
Elam,  H.  D.,  St.  John's. 
Elliott,  F.  E.  H.,  Balliol. 
Green,  F.  T.,  New. 
Gunion.  R.  II.,  Lincoln. 
Knowling,  R.  J.,  Balliol. 
Maude,  J.,  Merton.- 
Moore.  E.  H.,  Queen's. 
O'Brien,  F.  A.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Ottaway,  C.  J.,  Brasenose. 
Ottley,  II.  B.,  St.  John's. 
Parkins,  W.  T.,  Balliol. 
Pearson,  F.  J.  N.,  Balliol. 
Poole,  A.  W.,  Worcester. 
Prichard,  J.  E.,  Wadham. 
Quekett,  A.  E.,  Brasenose. 
Simonds,  A.,  Queen's. 
Smith,  H.  R.  C,  Magdalen. 
Spooner,  G.  H.,  Pembroke. 
Tuckwell,  C.  W.,  Queen's. 
AVjklpolp,  A.  S.,  Worcester. 
Wedderburn,  H.  G.,  Balliol. 

Classis  IV. 

Bro.lribb,  A.  A.,  Exeter. 
Darley,  B.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Haden,  F.  S.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Massey,  R.,  Alb.  Hall. 
Overy,  IT.,  Queen's. 
Thomas.  J.  S.,  University. 


Classis  III. 


Poole,  S.,  Exeter. 
Wood,  S.,  Exeter. 


Eighty-four  others  pisfed. 


Tlramincrf. 

W.  W.  Capes. 
H.  L.  Thompson.. 
J.  R.  Thursfield. 
A.  Robinson. 


In  Scientia  Naturali, 

Classis  I. 

Burn,  S.  S.,  Corpus. 
Davies.  J.  H.,  Corpus. 


Classis  IV. 
Smith,  E.,  Queen's. 


Sixty- two  others  passed. 

Examiners. 

G.  S.  Ward. 
H.  J.  S.  Smith. 
W.  H.  Laverty. 


In  Jurisprudentia, 
Clabsis  I. 
Sebastian,  L.  B.,  Exeter. 


F>^  I 


'i. 
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Hill,  Al.  du  6.,  Magdalen. 
BiTM,  W.  C,  Corpus. 
SdKifield,  R.  H.  A.,  Lincoln. 
Udall»  T.  B.,  Queen's. 
Wright,  a.  A.,  Unatt. 

Classis  II. 
None. 


Classis  III. 
None. 


Classis  IV. 
None. 


Examiners. 

W.  H.  Corfield. 

A.  W.  Reinold. 

M.  Foster. 

In  Historia  Moderna, 

Classis  I. 

Boodle,  R.  W.,  Magdalen. 
Carlyon,  H.  B.,  Corpus. 
Goohdge,  W.  A.  B.,  Exeter. 

IHggl«»  J'  B'j  Wadham. 
Jerrard,  A.  W.,  Ch.  Ch. 

Classis  II. 

Begbie,  A.  J.,  Trinity. 
Forman,  A.  F.  E.,  Trinity. 
Hannen,  J.  C,  Trinity. 
Hill,  C.  B.  H.,  New. 
Philips,  W.  M.,  Merton. 
Eobinson,  W.  P.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Woodd,  L.  H.  0.,  Magdalen. 


Classis  III. 

Bellot^  C.  F.,  Unatt. 
Charrington,  A.  F.,  University. 
Eastwick,  R  W.  E.,  Merton. 
Forman,  J.  R.,  Oriel. 
Gladstone,  J.  R.,  Ch.  Ch. 


Classis  IL 

Dangars,  J.  W.  L.,  St.  Alban  s  Hall. 

Drummond,  J.  R.,  New. 

Fraser,  H..  Oriel*. 

Goodwin,  T.  A.,  Balliol. 

Minet,  W.,  University. 

Packe,  A.  E.,  Ch.  Ch. 

Roberts,  A.  W.,  Lincoln. 

Classis  HI. 

Andrews,  "W.  S.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Butler,  S.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Corbett,  W.  A.,  Pembroke. 
Parrott,  J.  A.,  Brasenose. 
Reynolds,  B.,  Wadham. 
Sayer,  J.,  Ch,  Ch. 

Classis  IV. 

Atkinson,  H.  P.,  Magdalen  Hall. 
Brown,  J.  A.,  "Worcester. 
Hodge,  R.  F.,  Worcester. 
Smith,  G.  E.,  Exeter. 

Exarpiners. 

M.  Bernard. 

J.  Bryce. 

T.  E.  Holland. 

In  Sacra  TheolotfUk, 

Classes  I. 

Bullock,  J.,  Pembroke. 
AVoods,  F.  H.,  Jesus. 


Classis  II. 

Boulter,  S.,  Keblo. 
Cockin,  J.  T.  B.,  Quoon's. 
Darlingt/)n,  J.,  Braponoso. 
Davies,  S.  E.,  Worcester. 
Haigh,  W.  E.,  Exeter. 
Hewlett,  A.  M.,  Queen's. 
Isaac,  G.  M.,  Pembroke. 
Wilkinson,  J.  F.,  Wadham. 

Classis  III. 

Adams,  J.  N.,  Queen's. 
Bartlett,  F.  A.,  Pembroke. 
Bevan,  0.  B.,  Exeter. 
Butler,  H.  J.,  Brasenose. 
De  Wolf,  R.  B..  Wadham. 


R 
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Griffith,  H.  W.,  Queen'i. 
Holcroftt  G.»  Trini^. 
Lanej,  H.  L.,  Oriel. 
LoDgmiiO,  C.  J.,  UniTeiMty. 
Mason,  A.  S.  A.,  Trinity. 
Hilner,  O.,  Ch.  Cb. 
BobiiiBOD,  G.  W.,  Queen't. 
Trehearne,  G.  H.,  St.  John's. 
Tugwdl,  A.  B.,  Oh.  Ch. 
Wanie,  H.  M.,  Pembroke. 

CuLsni  IV. 

Blackburne.  F.  W.,  Merton. 
Foley.  E.  F.  W..  Wadham. 
Heathcote.  J.  C.,  Oriel 
Hanhall,  E.  H..  Oriel 
NicbolsoD,  A.  W.,  Magdalen. 
Foley,  T.  W.,  Merton. 
Porter,  H.  B.,  Exeter. 
Bowbotham,  J.  F.,  Balliol. 


Eiamimerg, 

E.  A.  Freeman. 
AV.  Stulibt. 
C.  W.  Boare. 


Gamier,  R  SL,  UniTority. 
Hooper,  G.  F.,  Brasenose. 
Johnson.  A.  B.,  Woroeater. 
Bundle,  T.  &.,  Queen's. 
Walsh,  A.  0.,  Queen's. 


CULSSIS  IV. 

Altham,  A.  8..  Ch.  Ch. 
Bren,  R.,  Worcester. 
Errington,  H.,  Pembroke. 
Hamilton,  C.  C,  Unirersity. 
liomns,  (ht  Magdalen  Hall. 
Monck,  E.  F.  B.,  Pembroke. 
Tucker.  J.  M..  St.  Alban's  Hall 
Tylee.  T.  G..  Trinity. 
Vine.  M.  G..  Magdalen  Hall 
Wood.  R.  G.,  Eseter. 


J.  B.  Moaley. 
E.  H.  Plumptre. 
H.  Deanc. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

MATHEMATICAL  TRIPOS.  1874.« 


MODIBATORA. 

Joseph  Wolfttenholme.  M.A..  Christ's  Chuivh. 
Alexander  Fnt*man,  M.A.,  St.  John's. 

EXAMIXKk*. 

William  I>aridM>n  Niven.  M..\..  Trinity.. 
George  Pine.  M.A..  Queens'. 


ADDITIONAL   PXAMINKB. 

Sir  William  Thumpson.  LL.D..  St.  Peter'ii. 


WHAXGLKKfi.t 


Ds.  Calliplironafi,  Caius. 

Ball  (1),  Trinity. 

Harris,  Clare. 

Craik,  Hmmanml 
/Dickson.  Peter's. 
\8tuArt  (2).  Emmanuel 

Clarke.  St.  John's. 


(Butcher  «.  Trinity. 
Cox  $,  Trinity. 
Hlioi,  John  s. 
Niren,  Queen's. 
(Barnard,  John's. 
Iddon.  f^nej. 
Lightfoot^  Trinity  Hall 
Pearson,  Christ's. 


•  From  the  Calendar  for  1874. 

t  In  all  rases  of  equality  the  names  are  braeketed.     «  denot*^  that  the  person 
in  tl;c  flrbt  cla*>*>  of  the  Classical  Tripoa ;  0  in  the  second  ;  y  in  the  third. 
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{Boee,  Christ's. 
Marshall,  Caius. 
Swanwick,  Trinity, 
f  Gilbert,  Christ's. 
G'wyther,  Jesus. 
Bejnolds,  John's. 
Shackle,  Catherine's. 

{Buxton,  Trinitj. 
Yeatman  iS,  Trinity. 
Simmons,  Magdalen, 
f  Grant  a,  King^s. 
\Willlams,  Queen's. 
Allcock,  Emmanuel. 
^  Minton,  Sidney. 
i  Galloway,  Jesus. 
}  Gleed,  Peter's. 

{Madden,  Clare. 
Sanderson,  Trinity. 


Black,  Peter's. 

Hammond,  Queen's, 
j  Eaden,  Trinity 
I  Steel,  Pembroke. 

Johnson,  Trinity. 
/Hargreaves,  Trinity. 
1^  Smith,  Magdalen. 

Fyffe,  Queen's. 

Hawkins,  Corpus. 

{Bonham-Carter,  Trinity. 
Bum,  John's. 
Simons,  Catherine's. 
J  Brown,  Caius. 
}  Newton,  Trinity  Hall 
Laying,  Sidney. 
Stubbs.  John's. 


SENIOR    OPTIMES. 


Ds.  Bilderbeck,  Catherine's. 
Colenso,  F.  L.,  John's. 
Gell,  Caius. 
Beckett,  John's. 

(Crick,  Pembroke. 
Middlewood,  John's. 
Smith,  Trinity. 
Strickland,  Caius. 
r  Bates,  Corpus. 
<  Darwin,  H.,  Trinity. 
l,De  Renzi,  Trinity. 


1 


fDibdin,  John's. 

Rigg,  Pembroke. 

Skrimshire,  MagJaicn 
r  Jones,  Queen's. 
\  Peter,  John's. 
/Minnitt.  Trinity. 
\^  Pyne,  Emmanuel. 
(  Gaches,  Sidney. 
<.  Ilickson,  Caius. 
[  Taylor,  Trinity. 

Torr,  Trinity. 

Dyson,  Emmanuel 


JUNIOR   OPTIMES. 


{Caparn,  Corpus. 
Hall  i3,  Catherine's. 
IBonsey,  John's. 
Dewberry,  Corpus. 
Goodwin,  Caius. 
Roberts,  Pembroke 
Waller,  John's. 

{Baxter,  Trinity. 
Taylor,  King's. 
Cooksey,  Sidney. 
rCoUin,  Trinity. 
<  Francis,  Jesus. 
L Smith,  Clare. 

fBentall,  Jesus. 
Blackmore,  Christ's. 
Davies,  Pembroke. 
Eastman,  Clare. 


(Carter,  Trinity. 
Cunningham,  Clare. 
Fry,  Emmanuel. 
Johnstone.  Sidney. 
/Beck,  Trinity  Hall. 
\  Scott,  Trinity, 
r  Davenport,  Clare. 
1^  Uolcroft,  John's. 
Brodie,  John's. 
Hemsworth,  Caius. 
J  Lowe,  John's. 
I  Rogers,  Corpus. 
Sim.  Trinity  Hall. 
Ouchterlony,  Trinity  Hall. 
Brown,  Queen's. 
Sawyer,  H.,  John's. 
Sharrock,  John's. 


CLASSICAL    TRIPOS,    1874. 


EXAMINERS. 

John  Maxwell  Image,  M.A.,  Trinity. 
Frederick  Apthorp  Paley,  M.A. 
John  Edwin  Sandys,  M.A.,  St.  John's. 
Charles  Edward  Graves.  ^M.A..  St.  John's. 
AVilliam  Mandell  Gunsoii,  3I.A.,  Christ's, 
llandley  Carr  Glyn  Moule,  3I.A.,  Trinity. 


S2 
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Df.  riiMf,  Trinity. 
\Rawliiii,  Kmffs, 

Fraeae,  John's. 
^Orpen,  Chriit*s. 

RendAU,  Trinity. 

BimmleT,  Jraoi. 
.  Hiclu,  TrinitjT. 

Bntcher,  Trinity. 

l^ornr.  King's. 

aark.  Trimty  HalL 

Moter,  John*s. 


Oibnon,  Trinity. 

Lloytl,  Peter^s. 

Qmj,  A.,  Jaros. 
r  DjBon,  Cains. 
<  SMina,  Emmannel. 
(^ Wilson,  King's. 

Williams,  John's. 

West.  Pembroke. 

Grant,  King's. 

Wix,  King's. 


nOOMD  CLASS. 


Ds.  Bianchi,  Pet«i^s. 
Leach,  Christ's. 
Wanviek,  Clare. 
Cos,  Trinity. 
Logan,  John's. 
Mtmlton,  Christ's. 
Weir,  Trinity. 
Preston,  Trinity. 
Hoare,  Trini^. 

{Ooldney,  Trinity  Hall. 
Grasett,  John's. 
Le^,  Clare. 
Merirale,  John's. 
JoUiiTe,  Trinity. 


Tillard,  Clare. 
Pyne,  Pembndw. 

{Bourne,  Sidney. 
Hoghsa,  Downing. 
Morrison,  John's. 
Patterson,  Catherine's. 

{Tp^  Trinity, 
riooton,  Cains. 
Snell.  Trinity. 
I  Allen,  Trinity. 
I  Kirehholler,  Pembct>ke. 
Hall.  Catherine's. 
Yeatman,  Trinity. 


Ds.  Prior,  Cains. 
Rnst,  Trinity. 

{Cheshire,  Catherine's. 
May,  E.  H.,  Trinity. 
{Lushington,  Jesus. 
Willcox,  Johns. 
Todd,  Trinity, 
r  Creak,  Trinity. 
\  Petty,  Corpus. 


Goolden,  Trinity. 
Boddr,  Emmannel. 

{French,  Emmannel. 
Harkness,  EmmanneL 
Bellhouse.  Trinity. 
Gwillim.  John's. 
Hue,  Trinity. 
Sunfoid,  Trinity. 


THEOLOGICAL  TRIP(«,  1874. 

■XAXixens. 

n.  F.  Westcott,  D.D.,  R«^n!i  Professor  of  Dirinity. 
C.  A.  Swains'jn,  D.D.,  Norrisian  ProfsMor  of  Dirinity. 
J.  J.  Stewart  Perowne,  D.D.,  Trinity. 
John  E.  It.  Mayor,  M.A..  Professor  of  Latin. 
Handley  C.  <i.  Moule,  3LA.,  Trinity. 
H.  M.  Gwatkin.  M.A.,  St  John's. 


nnsT  CLASS. 


!>.'.  ]tioker»teth  {a\  Pembroke. 
Luacombe  (A),  Clsre. 


Smith.  Pembroke. 


SKOXD  CLASS. 


i>t  Dumnt.  Trinity. 
Hi^t,  Trinity. 
Gufinvr,  John'*. 


Hutrhinson,  Cains. 
Pvnnefather.  Trinity. 
KobiuMn.  Trinitr. 


(c)  ScholeAehl  [ciM,  ETina*  priae;  (A)  Uefatvw  prist. 
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THIBD  CLASS. 


Da.  Gaming,  Trinity. 
Fitzpatrick,  Trinity. 
Hamer,  John's. 
Hebert,  Corpus. 
Higgs,  John  s. 
LoDgwortb,  John's. 


Feto,  Jesus. 
FhilUps,  Trinity. 
Saulez,  Trinity. 
Starbuck,  Trinity. 
Stokes,  Trinity. 


MORAL   SCIENCES    TRIFOS,    1873. 


BXAIOKBRS. 


Thomas  Woodhouse  Levin,  M.A.,  Catherine's. 
John  Eickards  Mozley,  M.A.,  King's. 
Josiah  Brown  Fearson,  M.A.,  John's. 
Fercy  Gardner,  M.A'.,  Christ's. 


Ds.  Lyttelton,  A.  T.,  Trinity. 
Cunynghame,  John's. 


FIRST  CLASS. 


{Ambridge,  F.  J.,  John's. 
Wills,  John's. 


Db.  Agnew,  John's. 


SECOND  CLASS. 


{Baines,  John's. 
Cooper,  C.  J.,  John's. 


I>8.  Bashford,  Trinity. 
Quilter,  Trinity. 


THIRD   CLASS. 


Brereton. 


NATURAL    SCIENCES   TRIFOS,    1873. 

EXAMINERS. 

Frederick  S.  Barff,  M.A.,  Christ's. 

J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  M.A.,  Trinity. 

M.  Foster,  M.A.,  Trinity. 

H.  F.  Gurney,  M.A.,  Clare. 

J.  Wale  Hicks,  M.A.,  Sidney. 

J.  Morris. 

F.  H.  Fye-Smith,  M.D. 


Ds.  Martin,  Christ's. 
Balfour,  Trinity. 


FIRST   CLASS. 


f  Bettany  JCaius. 
<  Hartog,  Trinity. 
I  Sollas,  John's. 
Koch,  John's. 


SECOND   CIASS. 


Ds.  f  Balderston,  Caius. 
I  Davies,  John's. 
J  Jukes-Browne,  John's. 
I  Ogilvie,  Trinity. 
(  Salomons,  Caius. 


rCoe,  Sidney. 
I  Fletcher,  Feter's. 
J  Myers,  Trinity. 

Symons,  Trinity. 

Vinter,  Caius. 
^  Yonge,  Trinity  Hall. 


Ds.  Hawker,  Trinity. 


THIRD   CLAS«, 

I  Lighton,  Trinity 
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LAW    TRIPOS,    1873. 


EXAMINERS. 


E.  C.  Clark,  3»LA.,  Trinity. 
W.  LI.  Birkbeck,  M.A.,  Downing. 
J.  T.  Abdy,  LL.D.,  Trinity  Hall. 
B.  E.  Hammond,  M.A.,  Trinity. 


Ds.  Grej-,  Trinity. 
Bayard,  John'?. 


FIRST   CLASS. 


Pochin,  Sidney. 
Maitland,  Trinity. 


SECOND   CLASS. 


Ds.  Ward,  Trinity  Hall, 
f  Boyd,  John's. 
<  Lawson,  Pembroke. 
(^  Richardson,  Downing. 

Izard,  Trinity  Hall. 

Riley,  Trinity. 

Anderson,  Christ's. 

Cooke,  Trinity  Hall. 


I 


MacLeod,  Trinity. 
Percival,  John's. 
Le  Hunte,  Trinity. . 
Moore,  R.  G.,  Trinity. 
Banks,  A.  R.,  John's. 
Gilmour,  Trinity  Hall. 
Napier,  Hon.  M.  F.,  Trinity. 
M}lton,  John's. 


TUIBD  CLASS. 


Ds.  Avory,  Corpus. 
Candy,  Caius. 
r  Chalmers,  Caius. 
<  Cochrane,  Jonn's. 
I,  Potts,  Sidney. 


Tindal,  King's. 
Stubbs,  Corpus. 
Evans,  Trinity. 


INDEX. 


The  figures  between  [  ]  refer  to  Part  I. 


Abebcork,  The  Duke  of,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  41. 
Ajskbhexs,   Exhibition   of    Funqi   at, 

96. 
Abtssikiax  Cross,  The  Grand,  presented 
to  H.K.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  85. 

Academy,  Exhibition  of  Paintings  at 
the  kotal,  364. 

Accidents. — Fall  of  a  crowded  room  at 
Buiy,  11 ;  to  Dean  Hook,  14 ;  at  the 
Windsor    Steeplechases,   26 ;     at    the 
Alexandra  Palace,  40 ;  to  an  Oxford 
Professor,   45 ;    two   ladies   burnt    to 
death,  47 ;  on  Whit  Monday,  55  ;  mo- 
ther and  baby  shot,  61 ;  at  the  East 
London  Railway  Works,  65  ;  fall  of  a 
building  at  Islington,  66  ;  fall  of  the 
"  Flying  Man,"  67 ;  capsizing  of  boats 
at    Margate   and   Dawlish,  73  ;  fatal 
bathing  at  Whitby,  87 ;  fatal  fall  on 
Snowdon,  ib.;  fatal  fall  on  the  ^Ips, 
88;  fatal  fall  in  a  church,  109;  fatal 
foil  down  a  lift  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
123 ;  twelve-oared  cutter  run  down  on 
the  Clyde,  117.     Vide  Railway  Acci- 
dents. 

Aebonaxttics,  Military  experiments  in, 
77 ;  balloon  adventure,  88 ;  fastest  bal- 
loon trip  on  record,  97 ;  scientific  ex- 
periments at  Crystal  Palace,  115. 

Africa. — Suppression  of  slavery  on  Gold 
Coast.,  [137] ;  death  of  Livingstone, 
[138]. 

Aoricultubal  Labourebs  Strikk,  30  ; 
emigration  of  locked-out,  40 ;  wfilking 
tour  of,  64  ;  break  up  of  band  at  Hali- 
fax, [121]  ;  cost  to  the  union,  [t^.] 

AiB  Machinr,  The  New,  for  ventilating 
the  House  of  Commons,  57. 

Aldebsrot,  Military  manoeuvres  at.  63  ; 
sham  fight,  71 ;    murder  of   Captain 


Bird  at,  94;  trial  and  condemnation 
of  Private  Smith  for  murder  at,  109. 
"  Alexandkr  the  Great,"  by  Aubrey  de 

Vere,  [3591. 
Alexandra  Palace,  Fatal  accident  at, 
40. 

Alfonso,  Prince,    proclaimed  King  of 
Spain,  [275]. 

Allan,  Mr.  Jai^es,  Obituary  notice,  164. 

Alsace-Lorraine — Debate  in  Reichstag 
on,  [217]. 

Altar  Cards  used  in  the  Church,  [1]. 

American  Base-Ball  Platbbs,  80. 

America.     Vide  United  States. 

Anneslky,  Earl,  Obituary  notice,  160. 

Annexation  of  Fiji  Islands,  [129]. 

Anstie,  Dr.  F.  K,  Obituary  notice,  164. 

Ants,  Plague  of,  in  London,  86. 

Arabella  Goddard  Shipwrecked,  95. 

Arbuthnot,  Mb.  William,  Obituary 
notice,  176. 

Arctic  Expedition,  Government  scheme 
for,  [140];  return  of  Austrian  Ex- 
plorers, [247]. 

Aroentink  Republic,  [309]. 

Arkansas. — Disturbances  between  blacks 
and  whites,  [301 ). 

Armlkss  Woman,  Marriage  of  an,  100. 

Armstrong,  Major-Gbnbral  John,  Obi- 
tuary notice,  154. 

Army  EIstimates,  The,  [33]. 

Arnim,  Count,  Arrest  of,  [237] ;  sum- 
mary of  the  case,  [ib."] ;  tnal  and  sen- 
tence, [2«S9l ;  appeal  of  Public  Prose- 
cutor and  the  Count,  [241]. 

Arnott,  Dr.  Neill,  Obituary  notice, 
145. 

Art,  Eetrospect  of,  [364]. 

Artillery  Volunteers  at  ShoeburY' 
NESS,  Distribution  of  prizes  to,  81. 

Ascot  Meeting,  The,  60. 
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AsHAKTKR  Mkdals  distribnted,  50,  123  ; 
silver  medals  grantod,  59. 

AsuAimn  War,  [20] ;  Sir  Garnet  WoUe- 
ley's  instructions  to  the  troops,  |21]; 
details  of  the  Expedition,  [22] ;  Lord 
Gifford*s  advance,  [23] ;  futile  negoti- 
ations, [25] ;  Battles  of  Amoaful  and 
Ordnhsu,  [27]  ;  £ill  of  Coomassie,  [29] ; 
return  of  the  troops,  [30] ;  cost  of  the 
war,  [31]  ;  return  of  the  troops  from, 
28 ;  King  Coffee's  umbrella,  ib. :  re- 
view of  troops  by  the  Queen,  32  ;  State 
banquet  to  Sir  Oamet  Wolseley  and 
the  officers  of  force,  33 ;  landing  of 
Captains  Glover  and  Sartorias,  34 ; 
inspection  of  Naval  Brigade,  44  ;  dis- 
tribution of  medals,  50 ;  silver  medala 
granted,  59  ;  Victoria  Cross  conferred, 
109,  122. 

''AsBANTKB  Was,  Najuuttve  of  thb," 
by  Captain  Brackenbury,  [84]. 

ASSAYTLT  ON  THJi  DtKK  OW  CaMBRIDOE,  1. 

AsTLBT  Dkkp  Pit,  Colliery  explosion 
at,  37. 

'*  A  Sum  MSB  m  Spaik,"  by  Mrs.  Ramsay, 
[347]. 

Atlas  Iron  Works,  Bolti>n,  Fatal 
boiler  explosion  at  the,  2. 

Austin,  Mr.  Cilarub,  Q.C.,  Obituary 
notice,  177. 

Austria. — History  of  the  year,  [243] ; 
Church  legislation,  [245] ;  resignation 
of  Baron  Kuhn,  the  Minister  of  War, 
[246]  ;  Emperor^s  visit  to  St.  Peters- 
burg  and  Bohemia,  [t^-l ;  return  of  the 
Polar  Expedition,  [247] ;  Autumn  Ses- 
sion of  the  Reich^rath,  [250]  ;  Minis- 
terial crisis  in  Hungary,  [251]:  for- 
mation of  new  Cabinet,  [ih!\ ;  financial 
debate  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament, 
[255]. 

Atlksburt,  Grand  National  Hunt, 
Meeting  at,  20. 


Baird,  Major  W.  A.,  Obituary  not  ice,  146. 

Ball,  Mr.  Samukl,  Obituary  notice,  146. 

Balloon -A  DVExruRK,  88  ;  trips  from 
Crystal  Palace,  97 ;  scientific  ascent  of 
Capt.  Bumaby  and  Lord  Manners,  1 15. 

Banqukt  at  the  Maxsiox  Hocss  to 
Sir  Garnet  WoUeley  and  the  oflker^  of 
the  Abhantee  force,  33  ;  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Mini»t«*r9,  74. 

Barg4»kd  Statio.h,  Disastrous  railway 
accident  at,  81. 

Bahxktonk  Junctidn.  Fatal  railway  ac- 
cident at,  3. 

Baas- Ball  PiaTRR5,  .American.  80. 

••Basilwx."  Cruise  of  the.  125. 

Baiaink.  }->cai'k  or  Marshal,  from  Isle 
•  •t  >i.  Marguerite,  [181]. 


Bratson,  SuRontN-GRNKRAL  G.  8..  Obi- 
tuary notice,  154. 

Brauchamp,  Sir  Thomas,  Bart.,  Obi- 
tuary notice,  168. 

Bbcxktt,  Sir  Edmund,  Obituary  notice, 
151. 

Brke,  Dr.  Cha.s..  Obituary  notice,  158. 

Belgium  —  Elections,  [285]  ;  Interna- 
tional Society  Congreas  [286]. 

Bell,  Mb.  Henry  Glassford,  Obituary 
notice,  136. 

Brllkw,  Mr.  J.  C.  M.,  Obituary  tioticv, 
155. 

Bkngal  Faminr,  discussion  in  the  Houses 
of  Pariiament  on,  [14];  Bill  authoris- 
ing loan,  [19]  ;  measures  of  relief, 
ri221  ;  Lonl  Northbrook's  policy, 
[l23j ;  meetings  at  the  Mansion  HouHe, 
18,  37,  62;  winding  up  bxkI  presenta- 
tion to  secretary,  114;  tatters  and 
documents  relating  to,  280. 

Brnhoijir,  Lord,  Obituary  notice,  164. 

Benson,  Sir  John,  Obituary  notice,  1 68. 

Bent,  Major  John,  Obituary  notice. 
137. 

Brrmondset,  Great  fir«  and  destruction 
of  property  in.  58. 

Bbssemkr  Saloon  Strambr,  Laanch  of 
the,  98. 

Bmrr,  Ma.  W.  H.  W.,  Obituary  notice, 
160. 

BmxR,  Ret.  Gbobob  Edward,  Obituary, 
notice,  137 

BicTCLE  Trip  prom  London  to  Bath,  99. 

BioNALL  Hill  Collixht  Exflosion. 
129. 

BiNNKT,  Ret.  Dr.,  Obituary  iioiiee,  141. 

Bird,  Lieut.-Gkn.  L.  S.,  Obituary  notice, 
148. 

Bird,  Murder  of  Cavtadi,  at  Alder- 
shot,  94. 

**  Birds  of  Ardtophanm,**  TiansUtioo 
of,  by  ProfssMT  Kensady.  [860]. 

BiRMXNOHAM,  Royal  Visit  to,  1 12. 

Bismarck,  Princh,  Attemptsd  sMRMini 
tion  of,j223]. 

"  Black  Watch,**  Narrow  eteape  of  th% 
in  a  railway  accident,  51. 

Black,  Mr.  Adams,  Obitiiary  noCies, 
137. 

Blake,  Capt.,  Obituary  notice,  137. 

Blondxn  and  Madame  Ooddaho,  Ship- 
wrecked, 95. 

Boat  Accident  and  loas  of  life  on  the 
Clyde.  117. 

Bodkin,  Sir  William  Henht,  Obituary 
notice,  146. 

Boiler  Explosions — At  the  Atlas  Iron- 
works, Bolton.  2;  at  Hollers  Bank 
Cotton  Mills,  BUckbnm.  21. 

BoLiTLA.— Death  of  the  President,  31 1. 

Bombat  Light  Inpantrt.  Presentation 
of  colours  to.  84. 

BONAPARTIET      PlLORlMAOE     TO     (^HISKL- 

r.  [149]. 
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Aio)   Manuel  Junctiox,   Fatal 
zulway  accident  near,  11. 
*"  Bo0WKLL*8  Lira."    By  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 

r82d]. 

**  SofnnrELL."    Poem  by  Mr.  Swinburne, 

[867]. 
Bbaszl,  [308]. 

Bbxwstkb,    Kight  Hon.  W.,  Obituary 
.    notice,  158. 
Bbuqavdaob  in   Sicily  and  Southern 

Italy,  [2601. 
Bbxbtow,      Majob-0enbbal,     Obituary 

notice,  173. 
Bbitish  Association  Conorbss  at  Bel- 
fast, 88 ;  Annual  Meeting,  vide  Science, 

[«78] 
Bbixton  Station,  Bailway  accident  at, 

133. 
Bbooxs,  Mb.  Shirley,  Obituary  notice, 

142. 
Brown,  Captain,  Trial  at  the  Central 

Criminal  Court,  for  perjury,  201. 
Bbussoels    Conference,  The,  [282]  ;  de- 

Satches  from  Lord  Derby  to  Sir  Alfred 
orsford,  234. 

BuDOST,  The,  Introduced  by  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote,  [37] ;  passed  in  the 
House,  [39]. 

BuBDKTT-CouTTS. — Presentation  of  Free- 
dom of  the  City  of  Edinburgh  to 
Lady,  4. 

BuBT  Station,  Eailway  Collision  near,  1 3. 

••Btoonr  Days  in  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall."    By  Mrs.  Whitcombe,  [334]. 


Cabbbll,  Mr.  B.   B.,   Obituary  notice, 

177. 
Cabikbt. — Formation    of    Conservative, 

[10] ;  Idst  of  the  Ministers,  251. 
"  Calcutta,"  Burning  of  the,  132. 
Cambbidob  Unitbrsity,  commencement 

celebration,  60. 
Cambbidob  UNrvERsiTY  Degrees,  258. 
Cambbidob,  Duke  of,  Assault  by  a  re- 
tired officer  on,  1. 
Caxpanblla,  Sionor,  Autobiography  of, 

[825]. 
Campbell,  Bbab-Adhiral  F.  A.,   Obi- 

tnary  notice,  155. 
Campbell,  Colonel  Archibald,  Obituary 

notice,  173. 
Gakada  and  thb  United  States,  Pro- 

poeed    Reciprocity    Treaty    between, 

[189]. 
Capi%  Mb.  J.  M.,  Obituary  notice,  138. 
Cabust  Cruelties  and   Murder  of  a 

Gbbmak  Officer,  [269]. 
Cabkaby  Street,  Fire  and  loss  of  life  in, 

18. 
Cabtsb,  Admibal,  Obituary  notice,  142. 
'*  Castalia,"  Launch  of  the  twin -ship,  56. 


Census,    Abstract  from    the  Registrar- 

Gcneral's  Report,  236. 
Challis,    Alderman    Thos.,    Obituary 

notice,  160. 
Chatham,  Great  fire  at,  70. 
Chatterton,      General     Sir     Jambs 

Chaules,     Bart.,     Obituary    notice, 

138. 
Cheisea  Empanement,  Opening  of  the, 

47. 
Childe,  Mr.  Henry  L.,  Obituary  notice, 

168. 
Chili.— Affair  of  Captain  Hyde,  [310]. 
China  and  Japan,  [296]. 
Chobham,    Review   of    Troops  by   the 

Queen  at,  66. 
Cholmeley,  Sir  Montagu  John,  Bart., 

Obituary  notice,  1 38. 
Cholmley,  Sir  Georob,  Obituary  notice, 

177. 

Church  Congress  at  Brighton,  110. 

Church  Patronage  in  Scotland  Bill, 
introduced  in  the  Lords  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  [46];  opposed  by  Lord 
Selkirk,  [47] ;  Duke  of  Argyll's  speech 
in  favour  of,  [i6.1 ;  introduced  in  the 
Commons  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  [49]  ; 
Amendment  by  Mr.  Baxter,  [t6J  ;  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speech,  [t6.] ;  Mr.  Disraeli 
upon,  [52.] 

Christie,  Mr,  W.  D.,  Obituary  notice, 
158. 

Church  and  State  in  Germany,  [211]. 

Churton,  Archdeacon,  Obituary  notice, 
159. 

"  Chusan,"  wreck  of  the,  107. 

City  of  London  School,  Death  of  Mr. 
Clowes  and  Mr.  Wilton,  two  of  the 
Masters  of,  87. 

Clanricarde,  The  Marquis  of.  Obitu- 
ary notice,  148. 

Clyde,  Boat  accident  on  the,  117. 

CoALPrr  ON  Fire,  13. 

'•  CocKBURN,  Journal  of  Henry,"  [379.] 

Coggia's  Comet,  Discovery  of,  74 ;  vide 
Science,  [379.] 

CoLiJsioNS.     vide  railway  accidents. 

Collisions  in  the  Channel,  Fatal. — 
Steamer  "Milbank,"  76;  iron  ship 
"  Kingsbridge,"  104. 

Colliery  Explosions.  —  Dixon's  pit, 
Blantyre,  near  Hamilton,  21 ;  AsUey 
Deep  Pit,  near  Manchester,  37  ;  Wigan 
Six  Feet  Mine,  73 ;  Rawmarsh,  near 
Rotherham,  117 ;  Bignall  Hill  Colliery, 
North  Staffordshire,  129. 

CoLONSAY,  Lord,  Obituary  notice,  138. 

Columbia,  The  Federation  of,  [314]. 

Compliment  to  Ltteratubb  and  Abt, 
74. 

Comtk  db  Cuambord,  Manifesto  of, 
[165];  approaches  the  French  Frontier, 
[167]. 

Concha,  Death  of  Marshal,  [269]. 

CoNNAUOHT,  Duke  of.  Prince  Arthur*8 
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introduction  to  the  IIouM  of  Peers  as, 

[60]. 

"  CONQUEBOB       AWD       UlS      OlMPAXIOXS, 

Thk,"  by  Mr.  PUnch^,  [334]. 

GONSKBTATITK   CaBINKT,    HO]. 

Const AXTiyopLB,  Visit  of  Prince  of  MiUo 

of  Seiria  to,  [290]. 
*•  CoicsTnmoxAL  Histobt  or  EIxolaitd,'* 

by  Piofeflsor  Stubbs,  [331]. 
Cofnricnoxs    fx»b    Pkbjubt    of    Jean 

LuiE  AXD  Captain  Bbown,  37. 
"  CoosfAssiB    AND     Magdala,"    by    Mr. 

Stanley,  [3411. 
Cooma^sib,  Fall  of,   vide  Ashantae  War, 

[29]. 
"  CoBAi.  Rbkf^"  by  Mr.  Danrin.  [351  j. 
*' CobPATBiCK,"    Burning   of    the,    130; 

narrative  of  the  surrirors,  131. 
Cotton,  Libct-Gbn.  Sib  Stdnbt,  Obitu- 
ary notice,  1 42. 
Cotton  Mill,  Destruction  of  by  fire,  and 

loss  of  life.  108. 
Count  Von  Moltkb's  Spkbch  on  Abmt 

Bill,  [215]. 
CouTTs,  Lady  Bcbdktt  at  Edinburgh,  4. 
Cbbxation  at  Dbbj<dbn,  103. 
Cbublty  to  Animau*,  61. 
Cbuisb  op  thb  "  Basiusk,"  12o. 
CtBBiB,  Vicb-Adxibal,  Obituary  notice, 

152. 
CzAB  OF    RtssLA. — Visit   to    the  Queen, 

48  ;  to  the  Empress   Eugenie,  52  ;  to 

the  Crystal  Palace  and  City  of  London, 

53  ;  departure  from  Gravesend,  54. 


DALHorsiB,    Thk     Earl     <if,     Obitujiry 

notice.  159. 
Day  of  Intkbcbvion,  121. 
Dean  Hoob,  Accident  to  the  VemriMc, 

14 
Dbatu  fbom  tub  bttb  of  a  IUt.  2. 
Dk  Bkoolik    Ministby,    Resignation  of, 

[159]. 
Df.mon«tr\tion  in  Hydf.  Pare  in  farour 

of  anuM'ft}  for  Fenian  l*neoner»,  24. 
Dknman.  VicK-ADMiii.%1.,  Ol'ituary  notice. 

17.J 
Denmark.  (Ii.inge  <.f    Minihtrv,   [J85]; 

Kincr'g  visit  to  Iceland.  [iV]. 
I>KNM.\RK,  KiN»}  OF,   Visit  to  Ixith,  8'5 

l)BFAIiTTRB    0|     THK     KcSiSIAX      EmPF.K«»R, 

52. 
I>kumy  Stati  k.  unveiling  of,  69. 
IIkrmy,     I/'>Hn.      On       Fortign     Affairs. 

[431. 
*•  I)KVKi'»iwF'cr    OF    Crk%tion    «»n   thb 

Kawtu.     Tul,"     ly      Mr.      Lumi»«ien 

SfrAige,  [3.')0) 
Prv.iMMUT      KfMAlK      <>RnUN      .\  *YH  M. 

I'Mri'Liti*  I    -•oro     laid     I'V     Ihike    of 


Dbvonshibb,  Witchcpafl  in,  6. 

"DiABY  Kept  by  tub  Suaii  or  Pkr.-iv," 
[361]. 

**I)icEBN9,  Life  op  Chablbs**  By  Mr. 
Forster,  [32u]. 

DiLEE,  Lady. — Cremation  at  Dresden, 
103. 

DiSBABLi,  Mb.,  Address  to  his  constitaents 
and  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  addreas 
15] ;  controTersy  upon  the  **  Straits  of 
Malacca,**  [7]  ;  financial  schemes,  [9] ; 
speech  at  \ewport  Pagnell,  i5. ;  new 
Cabinet,  [10];  on  Household  Solfrnge, 
[61];  on  Public  Worship  ReguUtion, 
[87]. 

DiSTBIBlTION  OF  MhDAL«I  TO  A.9HANTRK 
SoLDIEBS,  50 

Dixon's-Pit,  Explosion  of  fire  dAmp  at, 
21. 

DoPRix,  Mb.  Sypnet,  Obituary  notice,  1 60. 

Doncasteb  Races,  The,  07. 

Double  Scvllbbs'  Race,  105. 

DuBouF,  M.  and  his  wife,  French  Aero- 
nauts, Rescue  of,  89. 

DoviR,  Review  of  VoluDteers  and  Trtjop** 
at,  36. 


••  Early  RrwuN  UurroBT,"  by  Mr. 
RaUton.  [332]. 

Ka^tbb  Monday  Rbtiew  of  Volunteers 
at  Wimbledon,  34  ;  of  Volunteers  and 
Troops  at  Pover,  36. 

Ecclesiastical  Jcdobshif,  OfRce  under- 
taken by  Lonl  Penxance,  [96]. 

Ecclesiastical  Judombnt  fob  Rittal- 
15TIC  Practices,  124. 

Ecuador,  [314]. 

Eden,  Gknkbal  John,  Obituary  notice, 
169. 

EiMNPrBOB,  Duke  of.  Mjuriage  to  Grand 
Duchess  Marie  Alexandrorna.  [19]; 
pullic  ciitry  into  I>indon,  [20]  ;  vuU 
ohniniclee,  8.  9,  22  ;  at  Lirerpo*»U  99  ; 
at  Dfvonport,  102  ;  principal  ftipuU- 
tionw  in  Treaty  between  Her  Majiwty 
and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  on  mar- 
riage of.  228. 

Edinburgh.  Diciikss  of,  Hirih  *»(  a 
Prince,  105;  christening  of  the  infant 
»on  of,  1 1 8. 

Eomont.  Tmf.  Earl  of.  Obituary  notlo*, 
161. 

EiirncDDFtin  «»f  Wales,  The  National  ai 
Bangor,  86. 

Elbchon  Riuts  at  Hanley,  Wolver- 
hampton. &c..  12. 

EixitTTT.  Sir  William  Henby.  Obiluirr 
n'»ti<v.  146. 

"  F.I  Li<»TT.  TiiF.  Life  axd  I.rrTEB*  ««r  Sni 

GfLnBRT.  FlR«T  E4RI   OF  MiNTO."  C^iltf  <! 

ly  the  Countess  of  Minto.  (3H«1. 
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Emviit,  Mb.  Chables  Edward,  Melan- 
cboiy  death  of,  by  drowning,  79. 

Exsomm  Schools  Act  Amendmbnt  Box, 
[58] ;  diTiBion  upon,  [54] ;  Gladstone's 
upon  [t6.] ;  second  reading  of, 

AreiiAiiD,  History  of  the  year,  [1]. 

''Shqlish  in  I&eland,  The,"  by  Mr. 
S'roiide,  [368]. 

EfsoM  BkcBfi,  56. 

ApotQ  FoBssT.  Inclosubbb,  Decision  by 
tlM  Master  of  Bolls,  116. 

'BiBC4rm  OF  M.  Rochbfort  fbom  New 
Galkdokia,  [181]  ;  of  Marshal  Bazaine 
ftom  the  Isle  of  St.  Marguerite,  [ib.]. 

**  £s8AT8 :  Scientific,  Political  and 
Sfeculativb,''  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, [356]. 

"  Essays  in  Modern  Military  Bio- 
OBAPHY,"  by  Colonel  Chesney,  [339]. 

Essex  Village  Burned,  46. 

Established  East  Church,  Aberdeen, 
Destruction  of,  by  fire,  103. 

Eton  and  Harrow  Cricket  Match, 
70. 

"Etbuscan  Researches,"  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor,  [338]. 

Etans,  Mb.  D.  Morier,  Obituary  notice, 
139. 

Excavations  in  search  of  Site  of  Old 
Tboy,  [839]. 

Ezbtee  Rbredos  Case,  Judgment  in  the, 
80  ;  vide  trial,  210. 

Explosion,  of  guncotton  at  Oare,  near 
Farersham,  1  ;  of  a  torpe<lo  at  Wool- 
wich, 9 ;  of  fire-damp  at  Dixon's  pit, 
Blantyre,  near  Hamilton,  21 ;  uf  fire- 

■  works  at  Northampton,  74 ;  of  gun- 
powder on  the  Regent's  Canal,  100; 
at  Hounslow  Gunpowder  Mills,  113. 


Factory  Bill,  Mr.  Mundella's,  [62]. 

Faibbaibn,  Sir  W.,  Obituary  notice, 
161. 

Falcx  Laws,  Incarcerations  and  eject- 
ments under  the,  in  Germany,  [229]. 

Fall  of  a  Tunnel  between  Merthyr 
AMD  Abernant  Stations,  2 ;  of  a 
crowded  room  during  an  election  meet- 
ing, 11  ;  of  a  building  at  Islington, 
66. 

"Fall  of  Prince  Florestan  of  Mo- 
naco," by  Himself,  [361]. 

Fancy  Ball  at  Marlborough  House, 
75. 

Faraday*s  Lectures  on  the  "Various 
Forces  of  Nature,"  [354]. 

Farbab*s  **Life  of  Christ,    [34 o]. 

Fatal  Collision  in  the  Channkl,  104. 

Fateusham,  Explosion  of  gun  cotton 
at,  1. 


Femalb  Orphan  Asylum,  Detonport, 
Laying  foundation  stone  of,  102. 

Fbnian  Prisoners,  Great  demonstration 
in  Hyde  Park  in  favour  of  amnesty 
for,  24. 

Fbbuoy,  Lord,  Obituary  notice,  165. 

Field  End  Farm,  Bebkhamfstbad,  De- 
stroyed by  lightning,  55. 

Field,  Mb.  Chables  F.,  Obituary  notice, 
165. 

Fiji  Islands,  Annexation  of,  [129]. 

Finance  Accounts — Public  income  and 
expenditure,  246. 

Fibes — in  Portsmouth  Dockyard,  5  ;  at 
Whitley  Abbey,  7  ;  at  Shomcliffe  Gamp 
Cavaliy  Stables,  10 ;  in  Great  Suffolk 
Street,  Southwark,  14  ;  at  the  Pan- 
technicon, 16 ;  in  Camaby  Street^  18 ; 
an  Eesex  Tillage  destroyed,  46  ;  in 
Bermondsey,  58 ;  at  Chatham,  70 ;  at 
Liverpool,  77 ;  at  Market  Harborough, 
85;  subterranean  at  Sheffield,  98; 
at  Kinnaird  Castle,  Forfarshire,  103 ; 
Errold  Park,  near  Dundee,  ib. ;  Aber- 
deen East  Church,  ih.  ;  cotton  mill  at 
Over,  in  Cheshire,  108  ;  Howick  Hall, 
Northumberland,  116  ;  Collins*  car- 
riage manufactory,  Oxford,  128. 

FiBEWoRK  Explosion  at  Northampton, 
74. 

Fisher,  Dr.  W.  W.,  Obituary  notice,  169. 

i  ITZWTLLIAM,  HoN.  GeORGE  WeNTWORTH, 

Obituary  notice,  146. 
"Flying  Man,"  Fatal  fall  of,  67. 
Foley,  John  Henry,  Funeral  of,  in  St. 

Paul's  Cathedral,  91 ;  obituary  notice, 

162. 

"  FONBLANQUE,  LlFE  AND  LABOURS  OF 

Albany,"  by  his  uncle,  [320]. 

Foreign  History,  [141]. 

Foreign  Office,  Fatal  accident  at,  123. 

Foreign  Relations,  Earl  Eussell*s  mo- 
tion on,  [41] ;  Lord  Derby's  reply, 
[42]. 

Forester,  Lord,  Obituary  notice,  169. 

Fobster*s  Life  of  Charles  Dickens, 
[320]. 

Fox,  Sir  Charles,  Obituary  notice,  155. 

France. — Debate  in  National  Assembly 
on  law  for  Nomination  of  Mayors, 
[141]  ;  the  Government  and  the  Cleri- 
cal party,  [143]  ;  Due  de  Broglie's 
circular,  [145]  ;  Bonapartist  jouraals, 
^146]  ;  M.  Ollivier  and  the  Academy, 
148] ;  Bonapartist  pilgrimage  to  Chisel- 
nirst,  [149]  ;  letter  of  M.  LucienBrun, 
[157]  ;  assault  on  M.  Gambetta,  [163] ; 
manifesto  from  tlie  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord,  [165] ;  death  of  M.M  De  Gou- 
lard and  Jules  Michelet,  [277] ; 
**  Crimes  of  IJmours,"  [ib,]  ;  the  Naun- 
dorff  *♦  Claimant,"  [178] ;  escape  of  M. 
Rochefort  and  M.  Bazaine,  [181] ;  tour 
of  Marshal  MacMahon,  [183]  ;  death 
of  M.  Guizot,  [184] ;  state  of  parties, 
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[186] ;  eleotionfi,  [187] ;  visit  of  Prince 
of  Wales  to,  [180]  ;  policy  in  relation 
to  Spanitth  affiiir8,  [101];  withdrawal 
of  the  "Or^noqne**  frigate  from  Cirita 
Vecchia,  [103]  ;  Comte  do  Chambord's 
letter,  [105]  ;  remarks  on  Amim  trial, 
r204]  ;  death  of  M.  Ledm-Rollin, 
[205]  ;  deputation  with  address  of 
thanks  to  the  Queen  of  England,  1 23. 

Faaxck,  Pbixck  Impkblu.  of,  coming  of 
age  and  demonstmtion  at  Chiselhurst, 
24;  speech  of,  [149]. 

Frauds  on  thk  Stock  ExcHAyoB,  1 24. 

FuKDKBiCK  Lboitimact  Tbial — Hi»tnry 
of  Col.  Fretlerick  and  his  reput«*d  wife, 
202 ;  summing  up  of  Judge  Ordi- 
nary,  208;  finding  of  the  jury.  210 

Fbkkmasons,  H.R.U.  Prince  of  Wales 
proclaimed  Grand  Master,  122. 

Fbknch,  Liett.-Gkxebai.  Hbicbt  John, 
Obituary  notice,  139. 

Froudb's,  Mb.,  Hiint>BY  of  **Thb  Exo- 
LisH  IX  Ibkland,"  [328]. 

FrmuLAL  OF  Db.  Litixgstoxb  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  42. 

Ftmous  Exhibition  in  Abbrdkxk,  96. 


Qales — In  Scotland,  7  ;  '^n  the  Irish 
coast,  15  ;  on  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
coasts,  33  ;  and  losa  of  life,  106  ;  on 
the  coast  and  Bay  of  Biscay.  110;  in 
the  Channel,  Jersey,  and  north-oast 
coast,  124. 

Gallant  Rbsctb  by  a  **  Wobckstkb" 
Cadet,  49. 

Gaujintby  of  a  Navai.  Ofticbb,  68. 

Gambktta,  M.,  publicly  assaulted  by  a 
Bonapartist,  [163];  speech  of  July 
31st,  [175]. 

GlNBBAL  ElbCTION,  [lO]. 

Gbbmamt. — Hiptory  of  the  year,  [207] ; 
elections  to  Reichstag,  [ib.];  Bismaxvk 
and  the  U]tnimoi\tanes,  [211]  ;  proae> 
cution  of  recusant  l*i8hops,  [212]  ; 
Count  Von  Moltkf's  speech  on  Army 
Bill,  [215]  :  debates  on  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, [217]  ;  the  Pprss  Bill,  [222)  ; 
attempted  assassination  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck. [223];  trial  and  condemnation 
of  Kullmann,  [225] :  ripDruus  eoclefe-ias- 
tical  prosecutions  under  the  Fnlck 
laws.  [i^>.] :  convtn-ion  to  Romanium 
of  Queen  l><)wa*xer  «»f  liavaria,  [229]  ; 
incarcenitions  ar»d  ejectraentw  Qndt*r 
the  Falck  l.iw»,  [i^.]  .  Hismarck's 
Spanish  jwilicy,  [230]  :  speech  of  the 
KmiK-ror  at  mettintr  "f  Parlianjent, 
[lAj  :  the  "UmUtunn"  Bill,  [iai]  ; 
.\U.u»e-I>orniine  l^»an  Bill,  [233]  ; 
ii[H^vh  of  thf  Chancell'  ron  withdrawal 
ot  ambassador  from   Vatican,   [236]  ; 


arrest  of  Count  .\mim,  [237] ;  his  re- 
lations with  Prince  Bismarck,  [fh.]  ; 
sentence  and  appeal,  [241] ;  momentary 
resignation  of  Bismarck,  [ib.] 

Gums,  Mb.  Josbph,  Obituary  notice.  165. 

Gilpin,  Mb.  Charles,  ObituAry  notice, 
165. 

Oladstoxe,  Mr. — AddreMto  the  electors 
of  Greenwich,  [2],  [8]  ;  resignation  of, 
[10]  ;  speech  on  Scotch  Church  Pat- 
ronage Bill,  [40]  ;  on  Endowed  Scho«»l8 
Act  Amendment  Bill,  [54]  ;  on  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Bill,  [78]  ;  "  six 
resolutions,**  Yso] ;  essay  on  Ritualism, 
[97];  pamphlet  on  the  Vatican  De- 
crees, [98] ;  interview  with  men  on 
strike  at  the  Aston-hall  Colliery,  [1 14]. 

Glasoow,  Social  Science  Congress  at, 
110. 

Qlyickb,  Sir  Stephen  R.,  Obituary  notice, 
156. 

Gold  Coast. — "Treaty  of  Fommanah," 
[1 36] ;  Lord  Camarron*s  achemo  ot 
GoTemment,  [ih.]  ;  suppression  of 
shivery,  [137]  ;  despatchea  and  treat  v. 
215. 

Goodwood  MRmxo,  The,  78. 

Grand  National  Hcnt,  Meeting  at 
Aylesbury,  20. 

"Grakmllb,  ArromooRAnor  or  Dr.  A. 
B.,"  by  his  daughter,  [325.] 

Grxbcb,  [294];  Olympian  ezeavations, 
[295]. 

'Gbkbcb,  Thb  History  of,"  by  Mr. 
George  W.  Cox.  [3381. 

"Orbtillb  SiRMoiRs.'^A  Journal  of 
the  Reigns  of  King  Georg«»  IV.  and 
King  William  IV.  By  the  late  Charles 
C.  F.  Greville.  [315]. 

Grry.  Colonkl  (r.  H.,  Obituary  notice, 

177. 
GrATRifALA.  — Affair      of      Vice-Consul 

Magee.  1311]. 
GrnoT,  M.  Francis  Gvillauiib — Death 

of.  [185] ;  will  and  confcasion  of  ^th, 

[186];  Obituary  notice,  166. 


Hackney,  Death  by  Lightning  at,  &5. 
Hall,  Coxmandrr  E.,  Obituary  notice, 

177. 
llALLriwK'RN.  Obskrvancb  OF,  at  Balmoral 

CasUe,  114. 
Handel  Fkstivai-.— The  Fifth  TrienniAl. 

63. 
Haniky,  Election  riots  at,  12. 
Habdinu,  Bimop.  Obitunry  notice,  1.S6. 
Habdman,   Mb.  Fbbd..   Obituary  n'-tice. 

174. 
HACuuLinr    JrNiTio.s,  lUilwar    ntxider.t 

at,  133. 
Ha  YUAN,  Db.,  and  Rugby  School.  29. 
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**lEbuLTB.  AND  Education,"  Canon 
Sngsleys  Lectures  and  Eisssays  on, 
[8671. 

Hioxfl^  KBY.  W.,  Obituary  notice,  139. 

Hxn  TzDBS,  in  the  Thames,  26 ;  Tidal 
WETO  in  the  Severn,  27 ;  with  great 
damage  on  the  banlis  of  the  Thames, 
41 ;  Tidal  wave  at  Tynemouth,  ib. 

"HniOBiGAL  Mbmoib  of  thb  3dTH 
BoTAL  Susssx  KsoncBNT  OF  Foot," 
[841]. 

"HlBlOST     OF    BOOKSBLLKRS,    THB     OlD 

AMD   THB    Nhw,'*    by    Mr.    Curwen, 

[827]. 
HduKMur  Statub  of  the  Pbincb  Con- 

aoan.  Ceremony  of  unveiling,  3. 
Hood  Ms.  Tom,  Obituary  notice;  174. 
"HoBJEB     Hbllbnicjb,'*     by     Professor 

Blaekie,  [361]. 
HoBSB  AND  Doo  Shows,  59. 
H08PITA1.  Saturday  in  the  Metropolis, 

105. 

HOUNSLOW     POWDBB    MiLLS,     ExplosioU 

at,  113. 

"Hours  in  a  Library,'*  by  W.  Leslie 
Stephen,  [358]. 

HousBHoiJ)  Suffraqb  to  Counties,  Mr. 
Trevelyan's  Motion  for,  [61]. 

HomcK  Hall,  Alarming  fire  at,  116. 

Hungary,  Ministerial  Crisis,  and  forma- 
tion of  New  Cabinet,  [251]. 

Hurricane  at  Mauritius,  32. 

HuYSHB,  Captain  George  Liohtfoot, 
Obituary  notice,  140. 

Htacinthe,  Father,  and  Old  Catholic 
MOTBICENT,  [289]. 

Hydrophobia  in  a  Flock  of  Sheep, 
39. 


Incoicb  Tax,  Mr.  Gladstone's  address  on 
the,  [3] ;  vide  Budget,  [38]. 

Indian  CouNaLs  Bill,  Discussion  upon 
[63]. 

.India. — Famine  vide  Bengal;  Kiots  at 
Bombay,  [126] ;  Supposed  capture  of 
Nana  Sahib,  [127]  ;  Internal  Policy— 
A%hanistan,  [ib.];  Mahratta  Chiefs, 
[128]  ;  Attempt  to  poison  Colonel 
Phayre  the  Resident,  [129]. 

Inland  Bnvbnue,  Keport  of  Commis- 
sioners on  the,  243. 

Imsfbction  of  thb  Natal  Brigade  by 
Hbb  Majesty,  44 

Imtbbnational  Conference  on  the 
Bulbs  of  War,  [44]. 

Intsbitational  Congress  of  Orien- 
talists, 96. 

Intbbnational  CoxmTEsiES,  123. 

Imtbbnational  Football  Match,  19. 

Ibtbbkational  Postal  Contention 
signed  at  Berne,  233. 

Intbb-Umivbrsii'y  Cricket  Match,  64. 


Ireland. — ^Election  riots  in,  12 ;  the 
Duke  of  Abercom's  formal  entiy  into 
Dublin  as  Lord-Lieutenant,  41. 

Irish  Fishbribs  Bill,  [60]. 

Irish  Hohb  Extlb,  DebiEite  upon,  [59]. 

« IsMADJL,"  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  [344]. 

Italy,  Histonr  of  the  Year,  [266]  ; 
Church  and  Education,  [256] ;  Financial 
Debates,  [257] ;  20th  AnniTersary  of 
King  Emmanuers  Accession,  [259]  ; 
Brigandage  in  Central  Italy,  &c.  [260] ; 
The  Camorra  and  MaiRa  secret  societies, 
[261].      . 


Jacob,  Dr.,  Arthur,  MD.,  Obituary 
notice,  169. 

Jardinb,  Sir  Wm.,  Bart.,  Obituary  notice, 
174. 

Jersey,  SeTere  Gtile  and  destruction  of 
property,  124. 

Jesse,  Mr.  John  H.,  Obituary  notice, 
159. 

Jewel  Bobbery  at  Paddington  Termi- 
nus, 126. 

John  Bunyan,  Statue  of,  58. 

*'JoHN  OF  Barneteld,  The  Life  and 
death  of,"  by  Mr.  Motley,  [332]. 

Johns,  Ret.  C.  A.  J.,  Obituary  notice, 
156. 

Jones,  Mr.  Owen,  Obituary  notice,  149. 

"Journal  of  Henry  Cockburn — Me- 
morials of  his  Time,"  [321]. 

Judicial  Statistics,  242. 

Judicature  Bill,  [46]. 

Jury,  Mrs.  Mina,  Tnal  of,  for  stealing, 
118. 


Kenbaly,  Dr. — Speech  on  Tichbome 
Trial,  181  ;  Reproof  from  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  190;  Excluded  from  Oxford 
Bar,  194  ;  Call  to  the  Bar  Tacated,  ex- 
pelled from  the  Bench,  195. 

Kesteten,  X^rd,  Obituary  notice,  178. 

KiERNAN,  Mr.,  Obituary  notice,  178. 

Kino  Coffee's  Umbrella,  28 

XiNGSLEY,  Canon,  Lectures  and  Essays  on 
"  Health  and  Education,"  [357]. 

KiNNAiRD  Castle,  Forfarshire,  destruc- 
tion of,  by  fire,  103 

KuHN,  Ilesignation  of  Baron,  [246]. 

KuLLMANN,  Trial  of,  for  attempted  assas- 
sination of  Prince  Bismarck,  [225]. 


Ladies'  Cricket  Match  in  Bucks,  83. 
Laird,  Mb.  J.,  M.P.,   Obituary  notice, 
170. 
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Laixt,  James,  Death  of,  by  DrowDing,  1. 
Laxkkstbr,  Dr.  Edwix,  Obituary  notice, 

170. 
**  La  Plata,"  Shipwreck  of  the  Steamer, 
119;  NarratiTo  of  one  of  the  SurriTors, 
120. 
•*  Last    Joubxals    op    Dattb     Lnrixo- 

SToxn,"  by  Horace  Wallis,  [364]. 
Launch  of  thi  **  Dbutscklaxd,"  96 ;  of 

twin-ship  "  Castalia,"  66. 
Law  iSciT,  A  curious,  32. 
*'  Lkickstkr     Squakk — its     Associations 
and  its  Worthies,"  bv  3Ir.  Tom  Tavlor, 
[368]. 
LiucKiiTKK  S<iu A kK.  Opening  of.  6.). 
Lbinstkk,  The  Duke  of,  Obitunn*  notice, 

170. 
LmTH,  Visit  of  the  King  of  Denmark  tf>, 

86. 
Le    Marchaxt,     Sir    Dkxis,    Obituary 

notice,  171. 
Leopold,   Princk,   Grant  of  a  suitable 

Provision  for,  [6.>]. 
LiCENSixu  Bill,  tlie  di!«cu5sion  upon,  [45]. 
"LiKKOF  Chrlst,"  by  Dr.  Farrar,  [346J. 
"  LiFK    OF     PRIXCK     roxs4>KT,*'  by     Mr. 

Tht-o^lore  Martin.  [3lo]. 
Lillywhitf;      Joh.v,     the     well-known 

Cricketer,  Death  of,  110. 
Lindsay,    Liwjt.-Gkxkral,     Thk    Hon. 

Sir  JkMKs,  Obituary  notice,  162. 
Lisbon,  Public  rejoicings  at,  [277]. 
"  Litkraky     Rkmajns      of     thk     latk 
Emantel     Dkutsch,   With    Memoir" 
[328]. 
LiTKRATi.- UK.,  Retrospect  of.  [315]. 
LivKRPtH)L. —  Di-stniction     of     Laniling- 
Stage  by  fire.  77  ;  Seamen's  Orphanage, 
opening  of.  \)\). 
LnriNGsToNK,  Du..  D»*ath  of,  11  ;  Arriv\l 
of  the  Remains  of,    39  ;     Futuml     in 
Westminster     Al»Uy,    42  ;     Obituiiry 
notice  of,  135. 
*' LocKTKRs  8<)L%«  Physics,"  [353]. 
Li).viK)x  Mission  Wekk,  1 4. 
LoNi>oN   St  HooL    Ik>ARD,  Work   of  the. 

9J. 
**  Lord     Em  KNiuiRoron's     Indian    Ad- 
ministration,"    I^'lters     relating    to, 
[320J. 
Lord  5Iat«>u's  Day  pH<K'H'isioN.  115. 
Loss  OF   Hku  Majestt's  Ship  '•  Niobe," 

oo. 
Lic.45.  Mh.  John.  Obituary  n«»tice,  149. 
LriE,     Jk.%n.   ttUii:f    Lundgren.    Trial    of, 

for  ptTJury.  195. 
*•  LYTTi»N,  The  S|«efchesof  Kdward.  I/jrvl." 
By  lis  S-n.  [3Jo]. 


Mackonocuie  Case,  Judgment  in.  213. 
MacMahon.  Mau-^hal. — lVt*idenli)iltoup. 
[ISuj,  l'rt«»i'lci»iiAl  mtssAgc.  [195]. 


Macphers<i2c,      Sir     Jahks,     Obituary 

notice,  152. 
Mad  Lucas,  thk  Hermit,  43. 
Maonk,    M.,    Proposition     of    t&x.ition 

Khemcfl,  [170] ;  KMignation  of,  [171  ]. 
Mahratta  Chiefs,    Disaffection   among, 

[1281. 
Manchkstbr,  Tragedy  at.  87. 
Manners,    Lord    O.,  Obituary    notice. 

166. 
Marchant,  Sir  Oaspard   Lb,  Obituary 

notice,  143. 
*'  March  to  CooMASstR,**  by  Mr.  Hentv, 

[343.] 
Margate,  Fatal  Ijo.*!  accident  at.  73. 
Markkt  HARiiouoron,  Alarming  confla- 
gration at,  85. 

MaRRIAOB  of  THR  DtKB  OF  EOINVTBOH,  8. 

Vide  Edinburgh,  Duke  of. 
Marsh-Caldwbll,  Mrs.  .\nnb.  Obituary 

notice,  171. 
Martin.     Sir     Jambs     Ranald.     (\B.. 

F.RC.8.,  Obituary  notice,  175. 
Martin  r.  Mackonikhik..  -Judgment   of 

the  Dean  of  Arrhes,  213. 
Macdlands,  Serious  railway  collision  at. 

91. 
Mafritifs,  Hurricane  at.  32. 
Maxwbll.  LiKrr.-CoLONBL  Jambs,  Obi- 
tuary notice,  150. 
Mayor  of  Exbtbr,  Presentation  of  chain 

and  l»adge  to  the,  106. 
Mkuivalk,     Mrs.     Hbrman.     Obituary* 

notice.  143. 
Mktropi>litan  Policb.  Colonel  Bender- 

f^osi't*  Report  of  the,  241. 
Mkxiok  [308.] 
M>.y>ky-Thomp8on.  Sir  H.  8..  Obituary 

notice.  152 
MiniKi.KT.   M.   Jcuw,  Obituary   notice. 

113. 
MiDL.%ND    Railway,    Rerolutioo    in    the 

Miitem  oi claMM's  on,  117. 
Military  Art.  76. 
MiLijTR.  Mr.  Thomas,  Obituary  notice. 

171. 
MivirrKR  or  Puhlic  iNSTRrcno.N,  Lortl 

Hampton's  motion  for,  [62]. 
Mi.mstrrial   Fish   Dxxnbk  at  Obbkn- 

WKH.  80. 

Mimstrv.  Lijjt  of  the.  251. 
Mi.sMox  Wkkk  in  London.  14. 
MiTtUKLU  Mr.  John.  01»itnary   notice, 

178. 
"  Mohammkd  and  Mohammkdanism.**  by 

R.  Hosworth  Smith,  [337]. 

Mo-VTROSE.       THK       Dl-BB      OF.     ObituaiT 

n<jiCice,  178. 
*•  M<K»N.  Thk;  Considered  as  a   Planet, 

a   World,   and  a  Sutellite,"  >»T  Janes 

Nasmvth      and      James       Carpenter, 

[354]! 
M«'RSON.  Mr.  Thos.,  Obituary  notice.  150. 
MocLTKiK.  Ukv.  John.  Obituarv   r.oiic-, 

160. 
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IS  WiLTtBiRE,  6 ;  at   Preston, 
tmdde  at  Plymouth,  99 ;  at 
bot,109. 


1TB  OF  THS  ASHAMTBB  WaB,'*  bj 

IndwDbnzy,  [34]. 
EscAPB  FBOH  Death  is  Little 
HTooD,  46. 

Zola    roToit,    [135] ;    Bishop 
>*•  interference  and  appeal  to 
d,  [ih,]  ;   trial  and  sentence  of 
iftogilialele,  [<V>.]. 
.  Amoucbly.     Debate  on  law  for 
iion  of  mayors,  [141] ;  proposed 
itional  biws,  [151]  ;  M.  Thiers 
Fortifications  Bill,  [154]  ;    re- 
wi  of  the  Dc  Bro^lie  Ministry, 
Sfnnicipnl  Bills,  [160] ;  speeches 
edru-RoUin  and  M.  Louis  Blanc, 
motion  for  a  Monarchy,  [164]  ; 
nt*s  message,  [168]:  report  of 
nmittee  of  Thirty,  [169];    re- 
iDS  of  M.  M«gne  and  M.  Four- 
0];  proposition  for  definite  pro- 
cm  of  the  Republic,  [171]  ;  de- 
the  bill.  [172 1 ;  motion  for  ad- 
»nt,  [173] ;  speech  of  M.  Gam- 
•h.']  ;  close  of  the^  nession,  [176]  ; 
note     explanations,     [193]; 
iession,     [194]  ;     Presidential 
,  [195]  ;  (febate  on  University 
jn,   [197]:    M.  do  Presseuses 
iVorship  Hill,  |203j. 
•F  "Claimant,"  Thk. — Trial  in 
[178]. 

MATKH,  TlIK,  [39]. 

ITDS,  Extradition  treaty  beween 
and,  232. 

KDfl.    Twenty-fifth  anniversary 
'h  accession,  [287]  ;  the  war  at 

[ii.]. 

n  Si'uiNo  Mkktino,  46  ;  Octo- 
:ing,  109. 

•flow  of  the,  [293], 
Excavations  at.      Vide  Science, 

[/MS  of  Her  Majesty's  ship,  on 

mc,  55. 

Jitt    Alkx.,     Obituary    notice, 

JK,    LoitD,   Indian    Policy  of, 

KBLAND  HouKK,  Demolition  of, 

•  Patricia  Kemball."  "A  Rose 
I,"    "Far   from   the  Madding 
[361]. 


Obituabt  of  Emixkmt  Persons,  135. 
O'Haha,   Lieut.-Col.,   Obitoary    notice, 

139 
Old  Tbot,  Excavations  in  search  of,  by 

Herr  SchliAmann,  [339]. 
Olutikb,  M.,  and  the  Academy  of  Paris, 

[148]. 

OFPOSmON  WITHOUT  AN  ACnYB  LeAOEB, 

[36]. 
"Obenoqitb,"    French    frigate    recalled 

from  Civita  Yecchis,  [198]. 
"  Origin  and  History  of  thb  First  or 

Grenadier  Guards,"  by  Sir  F.  W. 

Hamilton,  [341]. 
Ormerod,  Archdeacon,  Obituary  notice, 

179. 
Orton,  Arthur,  alias  Thomas  Castro, 

Trial  of,  181. 
OssoRY,    Bishop    of.    Obituary    notice, 

179. 
Outbreak   of  Convicts    at  Portland 

Prison,  36. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Intbr-Unitbr- 

siTY  Boat  Race,  30.. 
Oxford,  Destructive  Fire  at,  128 ;  fear- 
ful railway  accident  near,  1 38. 
Oxford    Professor,    Fatal  accident  to 

an,  45. 
Oxford  University  Degrees,  253. 


"  Palmbrston,  Life  of  Lord,"  by  the 
late  Lord  Dalling,  [319]. 

Pantechnicon,  Destruction  of  by  Fire, 
16. 

Parepa,  Madame  Bosa,  Obituary  notice, 
140. 

pARLLiMENT.  Dissolution,  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, [2] ;  general  election  of  mem- 
bers, [10] ;  opening  of  the  Houses  of, 

[11]. 
Patents   for  Inventions,  Annual  Ee- 

port  of  the  Commisioners  of,  244. 

Peculiar  Peopi.e,  Thb,  87. 

•'  Pkel,  Historical  sketch  of  Sir  Robert," 
by  the  late  Lord  Dalling,  [319]. 

Penzance,  Lord,  the  new  Ecclesiastical 
Judge,  [96]. 

"  Perceval,  Life  of  the  Right  Hon, 
Spencer,"  by  Spencer  Walpole,  [318]. 

Perry,  Sir  W.,  Obituary  notice,  162. 

Persia,  [296]. 

'*  Persia,  General  Sketch  of  thb  His- 
tory OF,"  by  Mr.  Clements  MarlrbftTn, 
[338]. 

Perthshire,  Destruction  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Braco  or  Ardoch  by  light- 
ning, 62. 

Peru.  Revolt  of  Piirola,  [311]. 

Phayre,  Colonel,  Attempted  poisoning 
of,  [129]. 

Phillips,  Professor,  fatal  accident  to, 
45  ;  obituary  notice,  150. 
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pHnxiPs,  Mr.  Watts,  Obituary  notice, 

179. 
Picture  Gaixkrirs  at  'Exhibition,  &c. 

Vuie  Art,  [370]. 

FiLORIMAOK   TO   PoXTlONT,  [112]. 
PlAQUK     of     AjtTS     IX    THK    SrBURBS    OF 
I>»NIKIX,  86. 

Plymouth. — Opening  of  OuiKlhall  hy  the 

Prince  of  Wiiles,  83  ;  opening  of  High 

School   for   Girln  at,   07 ;  murder  and 

suicide  at,  99  ;  opening  of  new  railway 

to,  104. 
Polar  Expiditiox,  Return  of  the  Aui»- 

trian,  [247] ;  import'int  discoreries  of 

land  by  Lieutenant8  Payer  and  Wey- 

precht,  [2481. 
PoLicK,  Colonel  Henderson's  report  of  the 

Metropolitan,  241. 
Polo  Match,  63 
Portland  Prisok,  Outbreak  of  conricta 

at,  36. 
Portsmouth  Dockyard,  derious  fire  in,  5. 
PoBTUGAL,  [277]. 
Post    Offick,    Annual    report    of     the 

General,  239.      * 
Prrscott,     Admiral,    Obituary    notice, 

175. 
Prrskxtatiox  of  Colours  to  tub  106tu 

Bombay  Light  IxKAjn-KY,  84. 
Prk.hskn8k's  Public  Worship  Hii.l.[  203]. 
*'Prixci    Coxsort,    Lifk    of,"  by    Mr. 

Theodore  Martin,  [315]. 
pRixcR     Coxsort,    Unveiling    Uolbom 

Statue  to  the.  3. 
Princk   Impkrial's    Spkech  at  Chiskl- 

hurst,  [149]. 
*•  Principles  of  S^ibxcb,"  by  Profess^^r 

Jevon,  1 355]. 
*' Princk  S«)Miwatty,*'  Run  down  in  the 

Thames  off  Gnivesend.  25. 
Proctor.    Mr.    Bkyan   Wallf.r  (Barry 

Cornwall),  ObiiUHry  notice,  172. 
Promotions  and  App*>intmfj«ts,  247. 

PrO««KCUT10N   of     THK    ClKICOY     IN    Gf.R- 
MANY.  [211]. 

Photkstant  Church  in  Komk..  Opening 
of.  107. 

PUMLIC     DoiUMENTS     AND    StaTK    PaPKKS. 

—  I)r5p:itches  fn>ni  the  (JmM  C«MU»t 
durini:  the  .V^lKintre  W.ir.  215  :  treaty 
between  Major-<i»nt  r.il  WoUeby  iin-l 
Siiibe»*  Encjuie  (jiotin;:  on  Khalf  of  Her 
Majesty  the  (h>eeii  and  Kiii^  Koffee 
Calciilli),  *J'27  .  principal  ftipuhvtions 
in  the  treaty  l>etwi«n  lUr  M:»Je^ty  ami 
I  hi-  KnijK'n»r  of  Hu«si.i  for  tlie  niarriape 
of  the  l>uke  of  t^iinbiirph  and  Grand 
l)uoht*K"«  AUx;indn»vna,  228;  letters 
relating;  to  Ikngul  Famine.  230 ;  prin- 
c'piil  BtipuIati'iiH  in  tht-  tn-aty  for  the 
mutual  extratlition  of  fujntire  criminals 
Utir«-<n  Hit  Majei^ty  and  the  King  of 
the  Netli.  rlandn.  232.  International 
Postal  t'oiiVr!ilin».  233;  the  Bru>M-ls  ' 
Conference.  231;  t!:ePurih.is    SyMmi,    , 


235 ;  abstracts  of  rarious  reports  pub- 
li.shed  during  the  year,  236. 

PUBUC   InCOMR  AXD    ExPRXDfrURK,  246. 

Public  Worship  Rboulation  Bill— In- 
troduced bv  the  Archbiahops,  [69]  ; 
second  reading,  [72];  speeches  and 
discuasion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  [ih.]  ; 
amendments,  [76];  the  "Six  Resolu- 
tions." [83];  resumed  deljaies.  [86]; 
speech  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  [87];  Mr. 
Glad»«tone'M  surrender,  [91):  »»eiH)nd 
reading,  [92]  ;  collision  with  the  lionlx. 
[93]:  bill  passed.  [961;  M.  de  Pres- 
sens^'s  Bill  in  FnMice.  [203]. 

Purchase  Ststhm.— Warrant  for  Com- 
mission on  Promotion  in  the  Army, 
236. 

PuBTON,  Barbarous  Murder  at,  7. 

Ptr,  Mr.  John,  Obituary  notice,  144. 


QuKSN. — Speech  at  Opening  of  Parlia- 
ment, [11]:  the  Address  on,  [13]; 
Speech  on  Prorogation  of  Parliaments 
[121];  Inspection  of  Naval  Brigatle, 
44 ;  Letter  to  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  en 
their  Jubilee  Meeting,  61  ;  Pruk^nta- 
tion  of  Victoria  Croas  by  the,  109, 
123;  at  the  festivities  on  Hallowe'en 
at  Biilmoral.  114;  reception  of  Depn- 
tatir.n  with  Address  of  Thanks  from 
the  French  Nation,  1 23  ;  preeeotation 
of  Ashantee  MfdaU,  ih. 


Rack.*— University  Boat.  30;  Newmarket 
Spring  Meeting,  46  :  Epeum,  66;  Ascot 
Mteting,  60;  Uo^idwcxil  Meeting,  78; 
lK»nc*.ister.  97  ;  <louble scullers,  lietween 
npn»»<*nt4itives  of  lyne  and  Thames, 
105  ;  Newmarket  October  Meeting, 
1 09. 

Railway  .\ccidkxts. — Near  Merthvr,  2; 
at  Harkftone  Junction,  3  ;  near  Bones* 
and  Manual  Junction,  1 1 ;  near  Bury 
Station,  13;  at  West  Drayton,  i^. ; 
near  St  ml  ford  Briilge  Station,  th.  ;  at 
Eu.*>ton,  near  Wigan,  18  ;  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Condover,  on  the  Shrewsbury 
and  Hereford  line,  46 ;  on  the  C^le> 
donian  Railway,  near  Perth,  48  ;  at  the 
Great  Western  Station.  Meithyr,  60  ; 
near  Bentley.  61  ;  Captain  Tyler's 
Repftrt  upon,  78 ;  at  Bargoed  Station, 
on  the  Rhymney  Railway,  81  ;  at 
Mnudlands,  near  Preston,  91  ;  at 
Thorpe,  near  Norwii-h,  93  :  at  Shipton, 
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-   mat  Ozfind,  128 ;  at  Sprii^  Btanch, 

nmat  fflguk,  188 ;  at  Hanghley  June- 

.    tkmtt  t(. ;  at  Brixton  Station,  ib, ;  report 

0(  ibr  the  month,  ib, 
BAxnm  Box,  Mr.  Stansfeld's,  [62]. 
RamcaBSH  Gollubt,  Fatal  Ezplosion 
.  fl«»117. 

"BaooixaonoKa  of  ▲  Tour  mads  nr 
flcon.aia)^''  by  Dorothy  Wordsworth, 
IMO]. 

[OKs  OF  Sm  Gbobob  L'Es- 
"  [8291. 

at  Byde,  Southsea,  and  Cowes, 
84 ;  Thames,  for  professionals,  85. 
Banmr^a  Canal,  Dreadftil  Ezplosion  of 

CKinpowder  on,  100. 
fiaamBAB-GmnBAL's  Bbfobt  on  Cbnbvs 

OF  1871,  286. 
BiiCBSBATH,  Vide  Austria. 

''BbONISGBNCBS  of  FoBTT-THBBB  TBAB8 

nr  India,"  by  Lient-General  Sir  Geo. 
Lawrence,  [329]. 
Bbmabxablb  Tbials,  181. 
BmNii^    Sib   John,    Obituary   notice, 

167. 
BmuDOS  nr  Ezbtbb  Cathbdbai^  40. 
BasiaNATioN  of  thb  Gladstonb  Minis- 
[10]. 

OF  Lithbatvbb,  Abt,  and 
[816]. 

OF    THB    AsHANTBB    TbOOFS    BT 

Qubbn,  82;  of  11,000  men  at 
CSiobham  Common,  67. 

BicaLABD,  Death  of  Rev.  B.,  through  a 
iUl  in  his  church,  109. 

BiFON,  LoBD,  a  convert  to  Koman  Catho- 
IkAsm,  [111] ;  resigns  Grand  Master- 
ship dT  JBngiish  Freemasons,  97. 

BrruAUBM,  'Ebsay  out,  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
[97]. 

BiTUAUSM  IN  THB  ChTBCH  OF  ENGLAND, 

[87] ;  address  to  the  two  Archbishops, 

BiTiNOTON,  Chablbs,  Aneodots  relative 
to,  [827]. 

BOGHBFOITGAULD    BiSACCIA,    DUC    DB    LA, 

Phipositions  for  monaichy  [1641 ;  re- 
■igiiation  of  post  as  Ambassador  to 
JStaj^and  [t6.];  visit  of  Prince  and 
Brinoeas  of  Wales  to  [190]. 

BouiK,  M.  Lbdbu,  Speech  from  the 
veteran  democrat  of  1848,  [161]  ;  death 
at  [286].  . 

BoMAN  Catholicism,  Conversion  of  Lord 
Bipon,  [111];  Queen  Dowager  of  Ba- 
varia, [229]. 

BoiKAN  Catholics,  Controversy  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Vatican  Decrees  by,  [104] ; 
pil^mage  to  Fontigny,  [112]  ;  prose- 
cution of  Bishops  in  Germany  under 
the  Falck  laws,  [212]. 

BoxB,  Opening  of  Jfirst  Protestant 
Church  m,  107. 

BoiOLLT,  LoBD,  Obituary  notice,  179. 

BoMNBV,  Babl  of.  Obituary  notice,  167. 


Bos,  LoBD  DB,  Obituary  notice,  140. 
BossMOBB,  LoBD,  Fatal  accident  to,  at 

Windsor  SteeplechaMa,  26. 
Boss,  GbnbbalSib  Thos.,  Obituary  notice, 

162. 
BoTHSGHiLD,  Babon  Mrbb  vm,  Obtta- 

ary  notice,  144. 
BowB,  Sib  Joshua,  C.B.,  Obituary  no* 

tice,  172. 
BoTAL  AoADBMT,  Aunual  dinner  of  the^ 

46 ;  exhibition  of,  tfide  Ait,  864. 
BoTAL  Chbistbnino  (MP  Infant  Son  ov 

THB    DUXB    AND     DuCHBSS    OF    EdUT* 
BUBOH,  118. 

BuoBT  School,  Dismissal  of  Dr.  HaymaB 
fiK>m  head-mastership  of,  80. 

Bulbs  of  Wab,  International  Confe- 
rence on  the,  [44]. 

BussiA.  Marriage  of  Princess  Alezan- 
drovna  to  Duke  of  Edinburgh  [278] ; 
Imperial  ukase  on  univenal  conscrip- 
tion for  the  army  [279];  Brussela 
conference  [281];  Siberian  exiles 
[284]. 

*  BussiAN  Folk  Talbs,'  By  Mr.  Balaton 
[336]. 


ScHBTXT,  John  Chbistian,  Obituary  no- 
tice, 141. 

Schombbbo,  Vicb-Admibal  C.  F.,  Obi- 
tuary notice,  167. 

School  Boabd,  The  work  of  the  London, 
92. 

SciBNCB,  Betrospect  of  [876]. 

Scibntific  Balloon  Ascbnt  fbok  thb 
Cbtstal  Palacb,  116. 

Scotch  Chubch  Patbonaob  Bill  [46]* 

Scotland,  severe  gale  in,  7. 

Scudamobb-Stanhofb,  Sib  E.  F.,  Obi- 
tuary notice,  146. 

Sbbbano,  Mabshal,  appointed  President 
of  the  Spanish  republic,  [266] ;  takes 
commana  of  republican  troops,  [278]  ; 
enters  BUbao,  [268}. 

Sbwbll,  Da.  W.,  Obituary  noUoe,  176. 

Sbtmoub,  Bbv.  Michabl  Hobabt,  Obi- 
tuary notice,  167. 

Shaftbsbubt  Pabx,  Openinff  of^  78. 

Shabbbs,  Eviction  cM^  in  the  New  Forest, 
127. 

Shbbiffs,  list  of,  England,  261 ;  Wales, 
262. 

Shifpino  Disastbbs — ^Wrecks  of  the 
barques  "Cardross"  and  "Abraham 
Lincoln,"  16  ;  "  Princess  Somiwatty " 
run  down  off  Gravesend,  26 ;  wreck  of 
"  Queen  Elizabeth,"  Calcatta  steamer, 
26  ;  Sunderland  brig  *'  Gasman,"  33 ;  a 
Bussian  ship  near  Scarba  Island,  84 ; 
Her  Migesty's  ship  "Niobe,"  66;  colli- 
sion in  the  channel  and  sinking  of  the 

«*  Hankow,"  76;   loss  of  the   "British 
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Admixsl,*  79;  eollitioii  in  the  ehuinal 
and  loM  of  the  **  Ktngtbridge,"  104  ; 
WTMk  of  the  "  CliQMUi '  off  the  west 
eoastof  ScotUnd,  107;  **Ki^ii,"  neur 
the  Hebrides,  f6. ;  steam-ship  **  Mary," 
in  the  Baj  of  Biscay,  ib, ;  foundering  of 
steam-ship  "  La  Plata"  in  the  Baj  of 
Biscay,  1 19  ;  borning  of  the  **  Cospa- 
trich,*^  130;  wreck  of  "Delftna,"  182; 
burning  of  the  **  Galcatta,"  ib, ;  loss  of 
the  "SSwpio-  and  "Amity,"  ib, ;  burn- 
ing of  the  **  Euxine,"  ib, 

Sbittow,  FrightfU  railway  aecident  at, 
120. 

Shomujhtmsbs,  Distribution  of  prises  to 
artillery  Tolunteers  at,  81. 

SBORifCLtFra  Caicp  Catalbt  Stablbs, 
Fire  at,  10. 

StAMSBB  TwDTO,  suddsu  death  of  the,  6. 

SiBSRiAN  Ezzun,  [284]. 

SiLTKB  Mbdals  QRAirraD,  59. 

"Sir  Amiab  Povurr's  LvmB-BooKs " 
[334]. 

SxjLDis,  Majob-Qbnbbal,  re..  Obituary 
notice,  172. 

Smith,  Dr.  Edwabd,  Obituary  notice,  175. 

SiOTH,  Gbh.  Sib  J.  M.  F.,  Obituary  no- 
tice, 176. 

Smith,  Sib  F.  P.,  Obituary  notice,  144. 

Smithfibld  Cattlb  Show,  124. 

Showbd-vp,  Passenger  trains  in  Scotland, 
183. 

Social  Scibiccb  Cokobbss  at  Qlasoow, 
110. 

Socunr  fob  thb  PasTBirnoif  or  Cbu- 
bltt  to  AiriifALs,  Jubilee  meeting,  61 ; 
letter  from  the  Queen,  ib. 

Soda  Watkb,  Poisoning  from,  90. 

"SOMB  LXADUfO  PrIKCIPLBS  OF  POLITI- 
CAL EcoNoxT,"  by  Mr.  Cairns,  [366]. 

*'  SoPHocLBs,"  transcript  of,  by  Mr.  Camp- 
beU  [362]. 

••South  by  Wbst;  ob,  Wihtbb  nc  thb 
BocKT  MouNTAiws,"  Edited  by  the 
Rer.  Canon  Kingsley,  [347]. 

SOUTHPORT      PaTILIOX       WiKTBB       QaB- 

DKNs  AKD  Aquartcm.  opeoiog  of,  97. 

SormwARK,  Alarming  fire  in  Great  Suf- 
folk Street.  14. 

Spain. — History  of  the  year,  [2631 ;  for- 
mation of  new  Ministry  uoder  Marshal 
Serrano,  [266] ;  disdolntion  of  Cortes, 
[266]  ;  Carlist  war  in  the  North,  [ih.]  ; 
siege  of  Bilbao,  [267] ;  battle  of  Somor- 
rostro,  [267]  ;  advance  of  Marshal  Ser- 
rCno,  [ib.] ;  relief  of  Bilbao.  [268] ;  Mi- 
nistenal  chancres,  [tb.] ;  battle  of  £s- 
tella  or  Pens  Muro.  [269]  ;  defeat  and 
death  of  Marshal  Concha  [ib.]  ;  Car- 
list  cnielties,  [ib.];  recognition  of  Re- 
public by  the  European  powers.  [271]  ; 
successes  of  the  Carlists,  [ib.];  Marshal 
Serrano  takes  the  command.  [273]  ; 
Alfonso,  son  of  Qoeen  Isabella,  pro- 
claimed king,  [276]. 


«*SfbAKBB'8  GoMMBMTABT*  on    TMB  Bl- 

BLB,  By  CaDOD  BawlinsoD,  [S511. 

Sfbabmam,  Sib  Albxajtdbb  Yomro, 
Babt.,  Obituary  notice,  176. 

Spottiswoodb,  Majob-Ghkbbal,  Obituary 
notice  147. 

Spbiko's  Bbaxcb,  Railway  aoeidsnt  at, 
183. 

STAFVOBD-JBBimraHAM,  HoM.  O.,  Obi- 
tuary notice,  174. 

St.  Auuui's,  Stonn  at,  77. 

Staklbt's  "Coomaisie  and  Magdala," 
[841]. 

Statvb  of  Pboicb  Cohbobt,  Unrailing 
of  the,  8 ;  John  Bunyan,  68 ;  Earl  of 
Derby,  69. 

Staumtox,  Mb.  Howabd,  Obituary  no- 
tice, 167. 

Stock  Eschabob  Fbacaj,  104 ;  f^nds 
on  the,  li4. 

Stobbs,  Sib  HsnT,  Obitoazy  notice, 
168. 

St.  Paul's  Catmbdbal,  Bsstormtioo  of, 
[376] ;  opening  of  plot  of  gnmiid  at 
west  front,  10;  inangural  serrios  of 
mission  week  at,  16. 

Stbatfobo  Bridob  Statumt,  Railway 
collision  near,  13. 

*'  Stbars  or  Malacca,"  [6]. 

Stbauss,  Db.  Datid  Fbibpbbich,  Obi- 
tuary notice,  146. 

Stricklavd,  Miss  Aokbb,  Obitoazy  noties, 
169. 

Stbibbs. — In  the  eoal  and  izan  tndt, 
[114];  agricultural,  in  the  Eastarn 
counties,  [116] ;  **  lock  out"  of  bbJoo 
labourers,  Tl  16] ;  march  throogfa  East- 
em  and  Midland  eounttss,  [119J;  of 
agricultural  labourers,  80 ;  oc  miBcn, 
in  South  Staflurdshirs.  80 ;  of  cutlsrs, 
and  settlement  by  arbitration  in  Shef- 
field, 40;  close  of  labooreni'  strike,  81. 

Sttabt  nB  Dbcibb,  Lobo,  Obituary 
tics,  141. 

ScBMABUTB   TuBXBL    BBIWBBB 

A2n>  Fbabcb,  81. 

SUBTBBBAHBAjr  FiBB  AT  ShBTFIBLD,  98. 

Sub  Caxal.  293. 

SuiciDB  OF  Mr.  EnwABD  A.  Folbt,  47. 

*'Suicmrb  IB  SPAiir,  A,"  by  Mrs.  Bam- 
say.  [347]. 

SiTMMKB  Max(Butrbs,  Thb.  77. 

SuMXBB,  Bishop.  Obituaxr  noties,  168. 

SuMBBB,  Mb.  Chablbi,  Obituary  Botios^ 
147. 

'*  SCTKRKATURAL  RbUOIOB,*  [862]. 

SwBnBX. — New  military  laws,  |284]. 
SwTmtRLAim.[287];  Congresses  at  Genera 

and   Berne,  [288] ;  Father  Hyaeinthe, 

[289]. 
"STMO!n>s*s    Skbtchbs    nr    Italy  amd 
[84«]. 
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[AMD  Tratkl,"  bj  Sir  Frede- 
Goldnnid,  [846]. 

Mb.  John  Chablis,  Master 
d  the  Oouzt  of  Eiehequer,  Obituary 

Botioe,157. 
"TnFauL  Lobbov  Bomb,"  by  Mr.  R.  H. 

Bosk,  [886]. 
"Tbkxloot  nr  trb  Emolish  Posts/' by 

tiM  Ser.  Stopibrd  Brooke,  [858]. 
XuBUi,  M.,  Speech  on  the  fortifications 

Tmaaam^  Terrible  railway  catastrophe  at, 

M. 
"Tkbbabimo  XT  Wat,"  by  Mr.  Robert 

Bale  Owen,  [826]. 

"  TSBOOOH  FaBTBB  LaITD  to  COOICASSIB," 

by  Mr.  Boyle,  [343]. 
"Thbovok  Russia,  fbom  St.  Pbibbs- 
BUBO  TO  THB  Cbdcba,''  by  Mrs.  Gnth- 
rie,  [848]. 

TkUBDBBSTOBX  IN  TSB  NoBTH  OF  EnQ- 

iiAND,  62  ;    in  Surrey,  London,  and 
North-Eastarn  districts,  70 ;  St.  Alban*s, 

77. 

TiCHBOBNB  Tbiai^ — Excitement  of  the 
mob,  4  ;  verdict  and  sentence,  20 ;  con- 
Tictions  for  perjury  of  witnesses,  36 ; 
Dr.  Kenealy  concludes  speech  for  de- 
ibnoe,  181 ;  Mr.  Hawkins's  address, 
183 ;  Mr.  Whalley  ordered  to  appear 
fe  contempt  of  Court,  184  ;  fined  and 
imprisonea,  1 85 ;  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Oockbum's  charge  to  the  jury,  186 ; 
Terdiet  and  sentence,  102 ;  conduct  of 
Dr.  Kenealy,  194;  trial  of  Luie  for 
peajnxy,  195 ;  trial  of  Captain  Brown 
isr  peijuiy,  201.  Vide  Remarkable 
Trials. 

Tkkbobnb,  American  narrative  of  the 
•od  of  Roger,  111. 

ToiAL  Wavb  in  THB  Sbvbbn,  27;  at 
Tynemouth,  41. 

TnraLBT  CoLUBBixs,  coal-pit  on  fire  at, 
18. 

•'TnA,"  Death  of  Giovanni  Battista  Fal- 
deio,  128. 

TcwBS,  Majob-Genbbal  Sib  Hknby,  Obi- 
tuary notice,  163. 

ToBFBDO  Explosion  at  Woolwich,  9. 

Tbadb  and  Laboub. — Settlement  of  dis- 
pate,  40. 

TiUDB  DisFUTRS.    Vide  Strikes. 

Tbaobdt  at  THB  East  End,  51 ;  at  Man- 
ehester,  87. 

Tbansit  of  Vxnus,  126.  Vide  Science, 
[881]. 

TUATT    FOB   THB   MxTTUAL  ExTBAOmON 

OF  FyoiTrvB  Cbiminals  bbtwben  hbb 

MaJMTY  and  THB  EiNG OFTHB  NbTHBB- 
LANDS,  232. 

TinrNBL,  Proposed  submarine,  between 
England  and  France,  81. 

TuBKBT,  Visit  of  Prince  of  Milan  of 
Servia  to  Constantinople,  [290] ;  inun- 
dation of  the  NUe,  [293]. 


TwBHDiB,  Mb.  WnxiAic,  Obitnaxy  notiee^ 

172. 
TwnTiBTON,    Hon.  Edwabd,  Obitnaxy 

notice,  178. 
Two  Laddb  Bitbnt  to  Dbate,  47. 


UNmiD  Statu  of  Akbbioa.— Financial 
difficulties,  [298]  ;  Presidential  veto, 
[299] ;  Noith  and  South,  [800] ;  <*  Civil 
War^'  in  Arkansas, [802] ;  Austin  riots, 
[t&.] ;  death  of  Mr.  Sumner,  [304]. 

UnivbbsiTibb.  —  Cambridge  CommencnH 
ment,  60 ;  Oxford  Enc»nia,  ib, 

UNrTBBSiTT  Boat  Racb,  30. 

UnivbbsittDbobbbs. — Oxford,  293;  Cam- 
bridge, 258. 

Univbbsitt  Education,  Debate  in  the 
French  National  Assembly  on,  [197]. 


«  Vabious  Fobcbs  of  Natubb,*'  Faraday's 

Lectures  on  the,  [354]. 
''Vatican    Dbcbbbs,"    Thb,    Pamphlet 

by  Mr.  Qladstone,  [98] ;  controversies 

among  Roman  Catholics  in  consequence, 

[104] ;  Voce  deUa  Veritk  UDon,  [111]. 
Ybobfabian  Socibfy,  Annual  soirie  of, 

105. 
Vbnub,  Transit  of,   126;  Vide  Science, 

381. 
VicTOBiA  Cboss,  conferred  by  the  Qu^n 

on  Major  Sartorius,  109;  on  Captain 

Mark  Lever  Bell,  122. 
VoLTiosuB,  Death  of,  19. 

VOLITNTEBB  RkVIBW  AT  WiMBLHDON,  84  ; 

at  Dover,  86;  Artillery  at  Shoebozy- 
ness,  81. 


Wales,  Pbincb  of,  Elected  to  the  Grand 
Mastership  of  Freemasons,  [111] ;  visit 
to  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Bisac- 
cia  at  Esclimont,  [190] ;  Due  d'Aumalo 
at  Chantilly,  [191] ;  at  Plymouth,  88; 
at  the  Regatta  of  R.Y.S.,  84 ;  Al^ssi* 
nian  Grand  Cross  sent  to  by  Sang 
John,  85 ;  visit  to  Birmingham,  112. 

Wales,  The  National  Eisteddfod  of,  86. 

Walking  a  Thousand  Milbs,  64. 

Wat,  Mb.  Albbbt,  Obituary  notice,  147. 

WxATHEB,  "  Old-fiishioned  Christmas," 
133. 

West  Dbatton,  Frightful  railway  col- 
lision at,  13. 

Wetbb,  M.  Van  db.  Obituary  notice,  158 

Whallkt,  Mb.,  M.P.k  fined  and  impri- 
soned for  contempt  of  Court,  185. 
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Wmat  m  Ritualum?"  Bnay  by  Mr. 

GUdstODe,  [97]. 
WiimsB4o'8  Fm  Tobfedo    £kfbei- 

Mum,  9. 
Whxtlbt  Abiist»  DestnietiTe  fin  at,  97. 
Wunsvx  MoMDAT,  Stonn  and  aoeidento 

on,  64-6. 

WiLSOK,  LuUTKICAllT-OBirBBJLLSui  AbCH- 

DALK,  Obitiiary  notice,  168. 
WiLTSHiBK,  Shockins  muider  in,  6. 
WiMBLBOoy,  Annnal  Bifle  Maeting  at, 

71. 
WiKSLow,  DtL  FoRBBt,  Obttoarj  notice, 
148. 

WlTCHCBAFT  IN   DbVONSEIBB,  S9. 

WooxxiATit,  Hit.  H.  A.,  Obituary  notice, 
161.J 


WooLwica,  Fatal  torpedo  accident  at,  9 ; 

reTiew  of  aitiUerj  on  the  conunoa,  64. 
WoLsiunr,  8u  QAuraT,  EateftauoMot 

to,  ZZ ;   preeentatioa  of    freedom  of 

City  and  sword  to,  107. 
WoBCMTBB  CATKiDnAL,  le-opeoing  of, 

WnacKa.     Vid§  Shipping  Disaetera. 
Wtatt,  Subobov-Majob,  Obitoary  notice, 
161. 


**  Ybab-Bookb  or  Edwabd  L    Edited  by 
Alfred  S.  Uorwood,"  [SSI]. 
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A  SELECTION  FROM  THE 


BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  DURING  1869.  1870.  X87X.  1872,  1873.  BY 

Messrs.    RIVINGTON, 


HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD;  TRINITY  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE; 

WATERLOO  PLACE,  LONDON. 


THE  HOLY  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  :  its  Divine  Ideal,  Ministry, 
and  Institutions.  A  short  Treatise.  With  a  Catechism  on  each  Chapter, 
forming  a  Course  of  Methodical  Instruction  on  the  subject.  By  Edward 
Meyrick  Goulburn,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich.     Crown  8vo.    6s,  td. 

**  Dr.  Goulburn  has  conffrred  a  grtai  boon 
OH  the  Church  0/  England  by  the  treatise 
before  us,  which  x'indtcates  her  claim  as  a 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  allegi- 
ance o/her  children,  settingforth  as  he  does, 
with  sinpilar precision  and  power,  the  grounds 
o/her  title-deeds,  and  the  Christian  character 
o/her  doctrine  and  discipline."— SrKHDKitD. 

"  His  present  booh  would  have  been  used  for 
an  educational  book  even  i/he  had  not  invited 
men  to  make  that  use  0/  it  by  appending  a 
catechism  to  each  particular  chapter,  and  thus 
founding  a  course  0/  methodical  itutruction 
upon  his  text.  We  have  not  yet  come  across 
any  better  book /or  giving  to  Dissenters  or  to 
such  inquirers  as  fwld/ast  tdHoly  Scripture. 
It  is,  we  need  scarcely  say,  steeped  in  Scrip- 
turalness,  and/ull  0/  bright  and  suggestive 
interpretationso/particulartexts.^ — English 
Churchman. 


"...  Must  prove  highly  uu/ul,  not 
only  to  young  persons,  but  to  the  very  large 
class,  both  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  nvio 
are  pain/ully  iputrant  0/  tuhat  the  Catholic 
Church  really  ts^  and  0/ the  Peculiar  and/ixed 
character  o/her  institutions." — RocK. 

"  The  catechetical  questions  and  answers 

at  the  end  o/each  chapter  will  be  useful  both 

/or  teachers  and  learners,  and  the  stde  notes 

at  the  head  of  the  paragraphs  are  very  handy. " 

—Church  Times. 

*'//  contains  a  great  deal  0/  instructive 
matter^  especially  in  the  catechisms — or,  as 
they  mtght  almost  be  called,  dialogues — and  is 
instinct  with  a  spirit  at  once  temperate  and 
uncompromising.  It  is  a  good  book  /or  all 
who  wish  to  understand,  neither  blindly  assert- 
ing it  nor  being  half  ashamed  of  it,  the  posi- 
tion o/a  loyal  member 0/ the  English  Church.'* 
— Guardian. 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  CHILDHOOD  :  a  Practical  and  Devotional 
Commentary  on  the  Single  Incident  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  Childhood  (St. 
Luke  ii.  41,  to  the  end) :  designed  as  a  Help  to  Meditation  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  for  Children  and  Young  Persons.  By  Edward  Meyrick 
Goulburn,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich.    Square  i6mo.     $s. 


**  The  commentaries  are  many  0/ them  xtery 
beauti/ul;  while  the  language  is  /orcible  yet 
so  simple  as  easily  to  be  understood  by  chil- 
dren.'*^—Cm:  kch  Herald. 

*•  No  parent  could  wish  for  a  better  book  to 
be  placed  in  the  hand  0/  his  boys,  /or  whotn 
the  volume  is  more  particularly  intended." — 
English  Churchman. 

*'  The  most  graphic  and  truest  acco$tnt  of 
our  Lord's  Childhood  to  be  /ound  out  0/  the 
range  0/ uninspired  writings." — Standard. 

"  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  teaching  is 


\k—vjci\ 


sound  and  good.  But  we  must  add  that  it  is 
often  of  exceeding  beauty,  while  the  quantity 
of  information  which  the  Dean  manages  to 
interweave  in  the  pieasantest  way  forms  a 
not  inconsiderable  item  in  the  value  of  the 
book."— hnKRARY  Churchman. 

"  It  is  a  most  choice  book,  very  much  to  be 
commended.  The  teaching  is  sober  and  scrip- 
tural, and  the  rich  stores  of  learning  which 
the  Dean  possesses  have  served  to  adorn,  with- 
out overloading,  the  plain  record  of  the  Word 
of  God." — Christian  Obssbvbk. 


iftcBBtB.  ^ibingtott'fi  fJublicatwitB 


VITA  BT  DOOTRINA  JBSU  CHRISTI ;  Or.  Meditations  on  the 
Life  of  our  Lord.  By  AvANClNl.  In  the  Original  Latin.  Adapted  to  the 
use  of  the  Church  of  England  by  a  Clergyman.     Imperial  32ma     2s.  6d, 


THE  PraST  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER  OF  EDWARD 

VI.,  and  the  Ordinal  of  1549,  together  with  the  Order  of  the  Communion, 
1548.  Reprinted  entire,  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Baskerville 
Walton,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merlon  College.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  the  Rev,  Peter  Goldsmith  Medd,  M.A.,  Senior  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  University  College,  Oxford.     Small  8vo.     dr. 

desirous  of  undeniandtHg  ike  principles  of 
those  who  orijpMated  the  reform  of  our/uhlic 
Services." — Church  Nkws. 

"  The  more  that  English  Churchmen  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  Refomud  Prayer 
Booh^  as  our  English  Divines  reformed  it, 
afiart  from  the  meddling  of forei^ers—x.t.. 
the  better  people  become  acquatnted  with 
•  Edward  VL's  first  book,'  the  better  both  for 
themselves^  ana  for  the  English  Church  at 
Itir^.  IVe  are  therefore  delighted  to  welcome 
this  handy  and  handsome  reprint,  with  tohich 
every  pains  has  been  taken  to  make  it  as 
accurate  as  possible.'"— Litkrarv  Church* 

MAN. 

"  Afr.  Walton  deserves  the  very  best  thanks 
of  Anglican  Churchmen,  for  putting  this 
tnost  important  volume  within  their  rvtMch  in 
so  convenient  tLud handsome  aform," — Cu  URCH 
Rkvibw. 


"A  volume  like  this  is  worth  two  of  Church 
History.  In  many  respects,  indeed,  it  is  the 
subject  of  history  itself  I  and  with  Mr.  MedcTs 
in  Iroduction  and  Mr.  iVa  ItotCs  editorial  %tfork 
we  may  be  said  to  have  both  subject  and  history 
tlureef  The  volutne  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  member  of  the  Church  of  England: 
we  may  say,  it  should  be  in  those  of  every 
student  of  Church  History." — Athbn^um. 

"  We  welcome  the  seasonable  appearance  of 
this  work,  which  indeed  supplies  a  long-felt 
want,  for  *  the  First  Book'  has  been  hitherto 
accessible  to  very  few.  .  .  .  It  is  especially 
important  at  the  present  time  that  the  princi' 
pies  of  the  first  Reformers  should  be  under- 
stood; and  no  one  can  look  through  this 
edition  without  gaining  some  definite  infor- 
mation on  thai  point.  We  commend  this  new 
eiiition  of  the  First  Prayer  Book,  vtith  its 
introduction  to  the  study  of  all   that   art 


THE  SOUL  IN  ITS  PROBATION  :  Sermons  preached  at  the  Church 
of  St  Alban-thc-Martyr,  Ilolborn,  on  the  Sundays  in  Lent,  1873.  By  the 
Rev.  F.  N.  OxENHAM,  M.A.     8vo.     5x. 

SAMARITANS,  AND  OTHER  SERMONS,  preached  in  the 
Church  of  S.  George-the-Martyr,  Middlesex.  By  the  Rev.  Gerard  Ludlow 
IIallett,  B.C.L.,  Senior  Curate,  Deputy  Minor  Canon  of  Westminster, 
Chaplain  to  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  Lecturer 
of  SS.  Bene't  and  Peter,  London.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     y. 

THE  HOUR  OF  PRAYER  ;  being  a  Manual  of  Devotion  for  the  Use  of 
Families  and  Schools.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Scudamore, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Ditchingham.     Crown  8 vo.     y.  6d. 


I 


WORDS  TO  TAKE  "WITH  US.  A  Manual  of  Daily  and  Occasional 
Prayers,  for  Private  and  Common  Use.  With  Plain  Instructions  and  Coun- 
sels on  Prayer.  By  W.  E.  Scudamore,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Ditchingham,  and 
formerly  Fellow  of  S.  John's  Collie,  Cambridge.  New  Edition.  Revised. 
Small  8vo.     2s.  6d. 


"  *  Words  to  Take  with  Us;  by  W.  E. 
Scudamore,  is  one  of  the  best  manuals  of  daily 
ami  occasional  prayers  we  harte  seen.  A  t  once 
orthodox  and  practical,  suj^ciently  personal, 
and  yet  not  perplex  in gly  minute  in  its  details, 
it  is  calculated  to  be  of  inestimable  value  in 
many  a  household.^*— John  Bull. 

"  We  are  again  pleased  to  see  an  old  friend 
on  the  editorial  table,  in  a  third  edition  of 
Mr.  Scudamore's  well-known  Manual  of 
Pr*xyers.     'The  special  proper  collects  for  each 


da  y  of  the  week,  as  well  as  those  for  ike  several 
seasons  of  the  Christian  year,  have  been  most 
judiciously  selected.  Tke  compiler  moreover, 
while  recognizing  the  full  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  has  mot 
feared  to  draw  largely  from  the  equally  inval- 
uable writings  of  ancient  CatholiciH'.  The 
preface  is  a  systematic  arrangement  o/instruc' 
tions  in  prayer  and  meditaiiom," — CuuROi 
RsviBW. 


iVtcBBtB.  %ibingtan'£i  {JublicattonB 


THE  STAR  OF  CHILDHOOD.  A  First  Book  of  Prayers  and 
Instruction  for  Children.  Compiled  by  a  Priest.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  T. 
Carter,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Clewer,  Berks.  With  Six  Illustrations^  reduced 
from  Engravings  by  Fra  Angelico.    Second  Edition.    Royal  i6mo.    2s.  6d, 


"  AU ikt  InstruciioHSf  all qf  the  HvntMSf  and 
most  of  tk*  Prayers  kert  art  exceUent.    And 
tvken  vft  use  the  cauiionary  expression  *  most  of 
the^  ^c.t  we  do  not  mean  to  im^h  that  all 
the  prayers  are  not  excellent  in  themselves, 
but  onlv  to  express  a  doubt  whether  in  some 
cases  they  may  not  be  a  little  too  elaborate /or 
children.    Of  course  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  when  you  use  a  booh  you  are  to  use  equally 
every  portion  of  it:  what  does  not  suit  one  may 
suit  a  score  o/others^  and  this  booh  is  clearly 
compiled  on  the  comprehensi  ve/nVrcij^Zr.    But 
to  give  a  veracious  verdict  on  the  booh  it  is 
needful  to  mention  this.     }Ve  need  hardly  say 
that  it  is  well  worth  buying^  and  of  a  tfery 
h^horderofmerit."—LiTBUAR\  Churchman. 
Messrs.  Rivin^ton  have  sent  us  a  manual 
of  prayers  for  children,  called  '  The  Star  of 
Childhood;  edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter^ 
a  very  full  collection^  including  instruction  as 
well  as  devotion,  and  a  judicious  selection  oj 
hymns.* — Chukch  Revibw. 

"  The  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  of  Cletver,  has 
put  forth  a  much  needed  and  excellent  book  of 
devotions  for  little  children^  called '  The  Star 
of  Childhood.'  IVe  thinh  it  fair  to  tell  our 
readers,  thai  in  it  they  will  find  that  for 
children  who  have  lost  a  near  relative  a  short 
commemorative  prayer  is  provided;  but  %ve 
most  earnestly  hope  that  even  by  those  who  are 
not  willing  to  accept  this  usage,  the  booh  will 
not  be  rejected,  for  it  is  a  most  valuable  one.'' 
—Monthly  Packet. 

"  One  amongst  the  books  before  us  deserves 
especial  notice,  entitled  *  The  Star  of  Child- 
hood: and  edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter:  it 
is  eminently  adapted  for  a  New  Year's  Gift. 
It  is  a  manual  of  prayer  for  children,  with 
hymns,  litanies,  and  instructions.  Some  of 
the  hymns  are  illustrative  of  our  Lords  life  ; 
and  to  these  are  added  reduced  copies  from  en- 
gravings of  Fra  Angelico:' — Penny  Post. 


«« 


'  Supposing  a  child  to  be  eaPoBle  ofusinf 
a  devotional  manual,  the  book  o^fore  usis,tm 
its  general  structure,  as  good  an  atten^t  to 
meet  the  want  as  could  have  been  put  forth. 
In  the  first  place  it  succeeds,  where  so  many 
like  efforts  jail,  in  the  matter  of  simplicity 
The  language  is  quite  within  the  com^xt  *i/a 
young  child;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  *uch  as  a 
young  child  can  be  made  to  understand;  for 
we  do  not  suppose  that  the  book  is  inUndedto 
be  put  directly  into  his  hands,  but  through  the 
hands  of  an  instructor.**— QHMtLCXL  Bells. 

**  To  the  same  hafkd  which  ^ve  us  ihe 
*  Treasury  of  Devotion  '  voe  are  indebted  for 
this  beautiful  little  manual  for  children.  Be- 
ginning with  prayers  suited  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  youngest,  it  contains  devotions, 
litanies,  hymns,  and  instructions,  carefully 
proportioned  to  the  gradually  increeuing  pow- 
ers of  a  child s  mind  from  the  earliest  years, 
until' confirmation.  This  little  book  cannot 
fail  to  influence  for  good  tke  impressible  kearis 
of  children,  and  we  hope  that  ere  long  it  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  those  who  are  blessed  with 
Catholic-minded  parents.  It  is  beautifully 
got  up,  and  is  rendered  more  attractive  by  tke 
capital  engravings  of  Fra  A  ngelicds  pictures 
ofsccTus  of  our  Lords  ckildkood.  Goa-parents 
could  scarcely  find  a  more  appropriate  gift  for 
their  God-children  than  this,  or  one  that  is 
more  Hhely  to  lead  them  to  a  knowledge  ^the 
truth."— Chvkch  Union  Gazbttb. 

"  '  The  Star  of  Childhood  is  a  first  book  oJ 
Prayers  and  instruction  for  children,  com- 
piled by  a  Priest,  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  T. 
T.  Carter,  rector  ofCUwer.  Hi*  a  very  care- 
ful compilation,  and  the  name  of  its  editor  is  a 
warrant  for  its  devotional  tone.  — Guardian. 

**  A  handsomely  got  up  and  attractive 
volutne,  with  several  good  illustrations  from 
Fra  Angelico' s  most  famous  paintings."— 
Union  Review. 


BY  THE  SAME  COMPILER  AND  EDITOR. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  DEVOTION:  A  Manual  of  Prayers  for  Gene- 
ral and  Daily  Use.  Seventh  Edition.  Imperial  32mo,  2s,  td. ;  limp  doth,  2s, 
Bound  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  y.  6d, 

THE  WAY  OF  LIFE :  A  Book  of  Prayers  and  Instruction  for  the  Young 
at  School,  ynih  a  Preparation  for  Confirmation.     Imperial  32mo,  is.  6d. 

THE   GUIDE   TO   HEAVEN  :   A  Book  of  Prayers  for  every  Want 
For  the  Working  Classes.     New  Edition.    Imperial  32mo,  I  J.  6df.  ;  limp 
cloth,  IS. 
The  Edition  tn  large  type  may  still  be  had.     Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. ;  limp  doth,  is. 

THE  PATH  OF  HOLINESS:  A  First  Book  of  Prayers,  with  the 
Service  of  the  Holy  Communion,  for  the  Young.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  i6mo,  is.  6d. ;  limp  cloth,  i.r. 


i&tBBX&.  |S.ibingtan*0  ^ublicsittans 


LECTURES  ON  THE  REUNION  OF  THE  CHURCHES. 
By  John  J.  Ign.  Von  Dollinger,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  the  University  of  Munich,  Provost  of  the  Chapel-Royal,  &c.  &c. 
Authorized  Translation,  with  Preface  by  Henry  Nutcombe  Oxenham, 
M.  A.,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.     Crown  8vo.     5^. 


«( 


Marked  by  all  the  authcr^s  well- 
Jten^rtm,  varied  learning,  breadth  of  view,  and 
outspoken  *PMt.  The  momentous  question 
tokich  the  Doctor  discusses  has  long  occupied 
ike  thoughts  of  some  o^  the  most  earnest  and 
enlightened  diiiines  tn  all  branches  of  the 
Christian  communion,  though  wide  apart  in 
other  Points  of  belief  and  practice.  On  the  in- 
finite importance  of  reunion  among  Christian 
Churches  in  their  endeax'our  to  evangelize  the 
yet  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  human  race — 
strangers  to  any  form  of  Christianity— the 
author  enlar^fs  with  poxoer  and  eloquence; 
and  this  topic  is  one  of  unusual'  attd  lasting 
interest,  though,  of  course,  only  one  among  a 


host  of  others  equally  important  and  equally 
well  discussed.*' — Standard. 

'*In  the  present  itate  of  thought  respecting 
the  union  of  the  Churches,  these  Lectures  will 
be  welcomed  by  very  many  persons  ofdiffert»:t 
schools  of  religious  thought.  They  are  not  the 
hasty  words  of  an  enthusiast,  but  the  calm, 
well-considered,  and  carefully  prepared  writ- 
ings of  one  whose  soul  is  Pnfounaly  moved  by 
hts  great  subject.  They  form  a  contributien 
to  the  literature  of  this  grave  question,  valu- 
able alike  for  its  breadth  of  historical  survey, 
its  fairness,  the  due  regard  paid  to  existiuf 
obstacles,  and  the  practical  character  of  its 
suggestions."— LoNDOU  Quarterly  Rbvibw. 


*'//  is  excessively  difficult  to  review  or 
criticise,  in  detail,  a  book  of  this  kind,  and 
yet  its  abounding  merits,  its  practicalness,  its 
searching  good  sense  and  thoroughness,  and 
its  frequent  beauty,  too,  make  us  ivish  to  do 
something  more  than  announce  its  publication. 
.  .  .  .  The  style  is  eminently  clear,  free 
from  redundance  and pn^iixity.—hiTE.KAKM 
Churciimak. 

"  Few  save  Religious  and  those  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  thetn  are,  in  all 
probability,    acquainted    with    the    French 


treatise  ofGuillori,  a  portion  of  which  is  n/nt; 
for  the  first  time  %ve  believe,  done  into  English, 
.  .  .  .  Hence  the  suitableness  of  such  a 
book  as  this  for  those  who,  in  the  midst  of  their 
families,  are  endeavouring  to  advance  in  the 
spiritual  life.  Hundreds  of  devou  t  souls 
living  in  the  tvorld  have  been  encouraged  and 
helped  by  such  books  as  Dr.  Neale's  '  Serrm'HS 
preached  in  a  Religious  House*  For  such  the 
present  ^vork  will  be  found  appropriate,  white 

Ives  it  will  be  inv 


for  Religious  thetnselves  it  wi 
— Church  Times. 


invaluable. " 


SPIRITUAL  GUIDANCE.  With  an  Intro<luction  by  the  Rev.  T.  T. 
Carter,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Clewer,  Berks,  and  Honorary  Canon  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  Oxford.     Crown  Svo.     df. 


**  They  are  full  of  plain  common  sense, 
which  is  generally  the  same  thing  as  the 
highest  wisdom,  and  (f  they  were  read,  pon- 
dered and  acted  on,  toould  do  incalculable 
Miod  to  both  priests  and  people." — Union 
Krvifw. 

^*  As  a  work  intended  for  general  use,  it 
will  be  found  to  contain  much  valuable  help. 


and  may  be  Profitably  studied  by  any  one  who 
is  desiring  to  make  progress  in  spiritual  life. 
,  .  .  Much  of  the  contents  of  this  little 
book  7vill  be  found  more  or  less  applicable  to 
all  persons  amid  the  ordinary  difficulties  and 
trials  of  life,  and  a  help  to  the  training  of  the 
mind  in  habits  of  self-discipline.** — CHt'K«.H 
Times. 


THE  SAYINGS  OF  THE  GREAT  FORTY  DAYS,  Between 

the  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  regarded  as  the  Outlines  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  In  Five  Discourses.  With  an  Examination  of  Dr.  Newman's  Theory 
of  Development.  By  George  Morerly,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     is,  6d, 

WARNINGS  OF  THE  HOLY  WEEK,  &C.    Being  a  Course  of 
Parochial  Lectures  for  the  Week  before  Easter  and  the  Easter  Festivals.     Bv 
the  Rev.  W.  Adams,  M.A.,  late  Vicar  of  St.  Peter's-in-the-East,  Oxford,     \ 
and  Fellow  of  Merton  College.     Seventh  Edition.     Small  Svo.     4r.  6d, 

SELF-RENUNCIATION.     From  the  French.      With  Introduction  by 
the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Clewer.     Cro^*Ti  Svo.     dr. 


MtzBt&.  ^ibington'fi  JubliratlottB 


SERMONS  ON  SPECIAL  OCCASIONS,  By  Daniel  Moore, 
M.  A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Ihe  Queen,  and  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Pad- 
dington;  Author  of  Hulsean  Lectures  on  "The  Age  and  the  Gospel,"  "Aids 
to  Prayer,"  &c.     Crown  8vo.    71.  6d, 


"  Rarefy  have  we  met  with  a  Better  vclumt 
0/  SertHOMS.  ,  .  .  Ortkodfix^  affectionate ^ 
and  earnest,  these  Sermons  exhibit  at  the  same 
time  much  research,  and  are  distinguished  by 
an  etegance  and  finish  0/  st^le  often  wanting 
in  these  days  of  rapid  writing  and  continnai 
Preaching.  — ^John  Bull. 

**  Sermons  like  those  of  Mr.  Moore  are 
hotoever,  still  of  cotn^rative  raritih-sermons 
in  which  we  meet  with  doctrine  which  cannot 
be  gainsaid  ;  with  a  kno7vledge  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  his  hearers,  which  nothing 
but  accurate  observation  and  long  experience 
can  secure,  and  a  peculiar  felicity  of  style 
which  many  will  envy,  but  to  which  it  is  tht 
lot  of  few  to  attain."— Christian  Obsbrvbr. 

'*  Ire  hatte  had  real  pleasure,  ho7vever,  in 
reading  these  serrnons.     Here  are  most  of  the 


elements  of  a  Preacher's  Power  and  usefulness  .* 
skilful  arrangement  of  the  subject,  euimirabU 
clearness  of  style,  earnestness,  both  of  thought 
and  language,  and  the  prime  qualification  of 
all,  *iM  doctrine,  uncorruptness.'—LottDon 
Quarterly  Revibw. 

"  IVe  do  not  wonder  at  Mr.  Maoris 
long  continued  popularity  with  so  many 
hearers;  there  is  so  muchpainstakinf^  and  so 
muck  genuine  desire  to  discharge  hu  duty  as 
a  preacher  visible  through  all  the  volume. 
Ivhat  ttte  miss  is  the  deeper  theology,  and  the 
spontaneous  fiow  of  teacning  as  from  a  spring 
which  cannot  help  flowing,  whtch  some  of  our 
preachers  happily  exhibit.  But  the  Sertnons 
may  be  recommettded,  or  we  would  not  notice 
/A/M."— Literary  Churchman. 


THE  THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OP 

ENGLAND  EXPLAINED  IN  A  SERIES  OF  LECTURES.  By  the 
Rev.  R.  W.  J  ELF,  D.D.,  late  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  some- 
time Principal  of  King's  College,  London.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  King, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  East,  Oxford,  and  formerly  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Merton  Collie,     8vo.     151. 


ECCLESIASTES  :  the  Authorized  Version,  with  a  running  Commentary 
and  Paraphrase.  By  the  Rev.  Thos.  Pelham  Dale,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St 
Vcdast  with  St.  Michael  City  of  London,  and  late  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge.     8vo.     *]s,  6d, 


THE  YOUNG  CHURCHMAN'S   COMPANION  TO  THE 

PRAYER  BOOK.  Part  I.  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  and  Litany. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Gedge,  M.A.,  Diocesan  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Surrey.     i8mo.     u.  ;  or  in  paper  Cover,  6</. 


BRIGHSTONE  SERMONS.    By  George  Moberly,  D.C.L.,  BUhop 
of  Salisbury.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     7/.  6</. 


A  BOOK  OP  FAMILY  PRAYER.    Compiled  by  Walter  Farquhar 
Hook,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.     Eighth  Edition.     i8mo.     2s. 


TWELVE  ADDRESSES  AT  HIS  VISITATION  OP  THE 

CATHEDRAL  AND  DIOCESE  OF  LINCOLN,  in  the  Year  MDCCCLXXIII. 
By  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.    Crown  8vo.    y,  (yd. 


££ltBBXs^.  |S.ibin9t0n'B  ^ubltrationa 


«« < 


THE  HIDDEN  LIFE  OP  THE  SOUL.  From  the  French.  By 
the  Author  of  "  A  Dominican  Artist/'  "  Life  of  Madame  Louise  de  France/' 
&c    Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     5s. 

Advent    or    Lent**  —  Lxtsbart    Chusch- 

MAN. 

"  From  the  French  of  yean  Nieohu  Grou^  m 
pious  Prieit,  whose  wor*s  teach  resignation  to 
the  Divine  wiiL  He  lotted,  we  are  tdd,  to 
inculcate  sim/licify,/reedcm/rom  all  affecta- 
tion and  unreality ^  the^tience  and  humility 
which  are  too  surely  grounded  m  sel/^hnow- 
ledce  to  be  surprised  at  a  fall,  htt  withal  so 
allted  to  confidence  in  God  as  to  mahe  re- 
covery easy  and  sure.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the 
volume  which  is  intended  to  furnish  advice  to 
those  who  would  cultivate  a  fuiet,  tneeh,  and 
childlike  spirit." — Public  Opinion. 


•  Th4  Hidden  J^i/e  of  the  Soui;  hy  the 
author  of  *  A  Dominican  Artist^  is  from  the 
writings  of  Father  Grou,  a  French  refuf^e 
priest  ofvj^t  who  died  at  Lulworth. ^  It  well 
deserves  the  character  given  it  of  beings  'ear- 
nest    and  sober,*  and  not  *  sensational."* — 

GUAKDIAN. 

"  There  is  a  wonderful  charm  about  these 
readings— so  calm,  so  true,  so  thoroughly 
Christian.  IVe  do  not  know  where  they  would 
come  amiss.  As  materials  for  a  consecutive 
series  of  meditations  for  the  faithful  at  a 
series  of  early  celebrations  they  would  be 
excellent,   or  for  private    reading    during 


A  DOMINICAN  ARTIST ;  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  P^re 
Besson,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic.  By  the  Author  of  "The  Life  of 
Madame  Louise  de  France/'  "S.  Francis  de  Sales/'  &c.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.    6x. 

*'  The  author  of  the  Life  of  Pire  Besson 
writes  with  a  grace  and  refinement  of  devo- 
twnal  feeling  peculiarly  suited  to  a  subject- 
matter  which  suffers  beyond  most  others  from 
any  eoarseneu  of  touch.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  *  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  a  holpf 
life*  more  exouisitely  illustrated  than  m 
Father  Besson  s  career,  both  before  and  after 
his  joining  the  Dominican  Order  under  the 
awpices  of  Lacordaire.  .  .  .  Certainly 
we  have  never  come  across  what  could  more 
strictly  be  termed  in  the  truest  sense  *  the  life 
of  a  beaut(ful  soul.*  The  author  has  done 
well  in  presenting  to  English  readers  this 
singularly  graceful  biography,  in  which  all 
who  can  appreciate  genuine  simplicity  and 
nobleness  of  Christian  character  will  find 
much  to  admire  and  little  or  nothing  to  con- 
i//«r». "^Saturday  Rsview. 

"  //  would  indeed  have  been  a  deplorable 
omission  had  so  exquisite  a  biography  been  by 
any  neglect  lost  to  English  readers^  and  had 
a  character  so  Perfect  m  its  simple  and  com- 
piste  devotion  been  withheldfrom  our  admira- 
tion. .  .  .  But  we  have  dwelt  too  long 
already  on  this  fascinating  booh,  and  must 
now  leave  it  to  our  readers^* — Litbrary 
Churchman. 

**  A  beautiful  tuid most  interesting  sketch  of 
the  late  Fh^e  Besson,  an  artist  v^o  forsook 
the  easel  for  the  altar.** — Church  Times. 


**  A  book  which  is  as  pleasant  for  reading  as 
it  is  profitable  for  meditation.**— XJhiou  Re- 

YIEW. 

"  Whatever  a  reader  may  think  of  Fire 
Besson's  profession  as  a  monk,  no  one  wi/l 
doubt  his  goodness;  no  one  can  fail  to  profit 
who  wUl^tienth  reeulhis  life,  as  here  written 
by  a  friend,  womo  sole  defect  is  in  being 
slightly  unctuous.**^ATHR}«MVH. 

^*  The  life  of  the  Rev.  Fire  Besson,  who 
gave  up  an  artisfs  career,  to  which  he  was 
devotedly  attached^  and  a  mother  wkose  affec 
tionfor  him  is  not  itiaptly  likened  to  that  of 
Monica  for  St.  A  ugustine,  umst  be  read  in  its 
entirety  to  be  rightly  appreciated.  And  the 
whole  tenour  of  the  book  u  too  devotional,  too 
full  of  expressions  of  the  most  touching  de- 
pendence on  Cod,  to  make  criticism  possible, 
even  if  it  was  ccUledfor,  wkich  it  is  not." — 
John  Bull. 

**  The  story  of  Fire  Besson* s  Kfe  is  one  of 
much  interest,  and  told  with  simplicity,  can- 
dour, and  good  feeling.** — Spkctator. 

**A  beautiful  boM,  describing  the  most 
saintly  and  very  individual  life  ^  one  of  the 
companions  of  Lacordaire,*'  —  Monthly 
Packet. 

"  We  strongly  recommend  it  toourreesders. 
It  is  a  charming  biography,  that  ufill  delig^d 
and  edify  both  old  and  young.*' — Wsstm cN- 
STBR  Gazettb. 


\\ 


THE  LIFE  OP  MADAME  LOUISE  DE  FRANCE,  daugliter  of 

Louis  XV.     Known  also  ns  the  Mother  T^r^e  de  St.  Augustine,     l^y  the 
Author  of  **  A  Dominican  Artist."    New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     dr. 

simple  incidents  of  her  pious  seclusion  is 
designed  to  edifjy  those  members  ej  the  Church 
of  England  m  whom  the  spirit  of  religious 
self-devotion  is  reviving.*' — Wbstminster 
Review. 

"  The  annals  of  a  cloistered  life,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  wouLl  not  probably  be 
considered  very  edifying  by  the  reading  public 
of  the  present  generation.  When,  however, 
such  a  history  presents  the  novel  spectacle  of  a 
royal  Princess  of  modem  times  voluntarily  re- 
nouncing her  high  position  and  the  splendours 
of  a  court  existence,  fer  the  purpose  of  en- 
during the  asceticism,  poverty  t  andaststerities 
of  a  severe  monastic  rule,  the  case  may  well  be 
different,*'— MottsiKG  Post. 


"On  the  15/A  of  July  1737,  Marie  Lecsin- 
ska,  the  wife  of  Louis  Xv.,  and  dau^ier  of 
the  dethroned  King  of  Poland,  which  Prussia 
helped  to  despoil  and  plunder,  gave  birth  to 
her  eighth  female  child,  Louise  Marie,  known 
also  as  the  Mother  Tirise  de  St.  Augustin. 
On  the  death  of  the  Queen,  the  princess,  who 
had  long  felt  a  vocation  for  a  religious  life, 
obtained  the  consent  of  her  royal  father  to 
withdraw  from  the  world.  The  Carmelite 
convent  of  St.  Denis  tivu  the  chosen  place  of 
retreat.  Here  the  novitiate  was  passed,  here 
the  final  vows  were  taken,  and  here,  on  the 
death  of  the  Mire  yulie,  Madame  Louise  be- 
gan and  terminated  her  experiences  as  prior- 
ess.     The    little  volume  which  records  the 
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HBNBI  PBRRBYVB.    By  A.  Gratry,  Prftre  de  rOratoire,  Profcsscur 
de  Morale  Evangelique  k  la  Sorbonne,  et  Membre  de  TAcaddmie  Fran9aise. 
Translated,  by  special  permission,  by  the  Author  of  "A  Dominican  Artist," 
'  Life  of  S.  Francis  de  Sales,"  &c.,  &c.     With  Portrait    Crown  8vo.    p.  6d, 

Ptrrtyve*  .  .  .  We  wtmld es^eeiaUy  rv- 
commendtke  hook  for  tkt  penaal  of  Eiq^ish 
Prieats,  wMo  may  loam  manvakoly  testonfrom 
the  devotod  t^rit  in  tokicktke  eubject  of  the 
memoir  gave  himtolf  up  to  the  dutiet  of  his 
sacred  office f  and  to  the  cultivatioH  o/iherraces 
tvithwhich  hewasemiowed.'*—CHVUCHTiMKS. 
"  //  is  easy  to  tee  that  Henri  Perreyve,  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Theology  at  the  Sorhoniu,  was 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  no  ordinary  type. 
With  comparatively  little  of  what  Protestants 
call  snperstition,  with  ^^reat  courage  atul  sin- 
cerity,  with  a  nature  singularly  guileless  and 
noble,  his  priestly  vocation,  eUthough  pursued, 
according  to  his  biographer^  with  unbridled 
Moalj  did  not  stifle  his  human  sympathies  and 
as/hrations.  He  could  not  believe  that  his 
faith  compelled  him  '  to  renounce  sense  and 
reason,*  or  that  a  Priest  was  not  free  to  speak, 
act,  and  think  like  other  men.  Indeed,  the 
A  bbi  Gratry  makes  a  kind  of  apology  for  his 
friencTs  free-speaking  in  this  respect,  and  eu' 
deavours  to  explain  tt.  Perreyve  was  the  be 
loved  disciple  of  Lacordaire,  whe  left  him  all 
his  manuscripts,  notes,  and  papers,  and  he 
himself  attained  the  position  of  a  great  pulpit 
omtor.^—FALL  Mall  Gazette. 


.  A  most  touching  and  Powerful 
piece  of  biography,  interspers^  with  profound 
rejections  on  personal  religion,  and  on  the 
piwpecis  of  Christianity.  .  .  .  For  priests 
this  book  u  a  treasure.  The  moral  ofU  is  the 
eibsolute  necessity  of  ' recollectedneu*  to  the 
higher,  a$ul  espectaUy  the  true  priestly  life* — 
Church  Review. 

"  The  works  of  the  translator  of  Henri 
Perreyve  form,  for  the  most  Part,  a  series  of 
saintly  biographies  which  have  obtained  a 
larger  share  of  popularity  than  is  generally 
accorded  to  books  of  this  description.  .  .  . 
The  description  of  his  last  days  will  probably 
be  read  with  greater  interest  than  any  otfier 
part  of  the  book;  presenting  as  it  does  an  ex- 
ample  of  fortitude  under  suffering,  and  resig- 
nation, when  cut  off  so  soon  after  entering  upon 
a  much-coveted  and  useful  career^  of  rare 
occurrence  in  this  age  of  self-assertion.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  essential  teaching  of  the  entire 
volume.  .  .  .  The  translator  of  the  Abbi 
Gratry s  work  has  done  weU  in  giving  English 
readers  an  opportunity  of  profiting  by  iti  les- 
sons.**—Mokning  Post. 

'*  Those  who  take  a  pleasure  in  reading  a 
beautiful  account  of  a  beautiful  character 
would  do  well  to  procure  the  Life  of  *  Henri 


THE  LAST  DATS  OP  PfeRB  GRATRY.  By  PfeRE  Adolphb 
Ferraud,  of  the  Oratory,  and  Professor  of  La  Sorbonne.  Translated  by 
special  permission.     Crown  8ro.    y,  6d, 

B.  FRANCIS  DB  SALES,   BISHOP  AND  PRINOB  OF 

GENEVA.  By  the  Author  of  "A  Dominican  Artist,"  "Life  of  Madame 
Louise  de  France,"  &c.,  &c.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

not  fail  to  please  those  readers  who  cam 
sympathize  with  all  forms  of  goodness  and 
devotion  to  nobU  purpose.** — Wbstminstsk 
Review. 

"  A  book  which  contains  the  record^  a  life 
as  sweet,  pure,  and  nobis,  as  any  man  by 
divine  help,  granted  to  devout  sincerity  of 
soul,  has  been  permitted  to  live  upon  earth. 
The  example  of  this  gentle  but  resolute  and 
energetic  spirit,  wholly  dedicated  to  the  high^ 
est  conceivable  good,  offering  itse{f,  with  all 
the  temporal  uses  ef  mental  existence,  to  the 
service  of  infinite  and  etemeU  beneficence,  is 
extremely  touching.  ...  .  It  is  a  book 
worthy^  of  acceptan^.**—TihXiy  Nbvts. 

"  It  is  not  a  translation  or  adaptation,  but  an 
originalwork,  and  a  very  charming ^ortreut  of 
one  of  the  most  winning  characters  tn  the  long 
gallery  of  Saints.  Ami  it  is  a  matter^  entire 
thankfulness  to  us  to  find  a  distinctively 
AngScan  writer  setting  forward  the  good 
Bishop* s  work  among  Protestants,  as  a  true 
missionary  task  to  reclaim  souls  from  deadly 
error,  and  bring  them  back  to  tko  truth.**^ 
Umion  Rkvisw. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  S.  FRANOIS  DB  SALES,  BISHOP  AND 

PRINCE  OF  GENEVA.  Translated  from  the  French  by  the  Author  of 
"The  Life  of  S.  Francis  de  Sales,"  "A  Dominican  Artist,"  &c.,  &c. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 


"It  is  written  with  the  delicacy,  freshness,* 
absence  of  all  affectation  which  characterised 
the  former  works  by  the  same  hand,  a$ul 
which  render  these  books  so  very  much 
morefleasant  reading  than  are  religious  bio- 
grapAies  in  generaL  The  character  of  S. 
Prancis  de  Sales,  Bishop  of  Geneva,  is  a 
charming  one;  a  more  simple.  Pure,  and 
pious  life  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive. 
His  unaffected  humilitit,  his  freeelom  from 
dogmatism  in  em  age  when  dogma  was  placed 
ahove  religion,  his  freedom  from  bigotry  in  em 
age  of  persecution,  were  alike  euimirable.** — 
Standakd. 

«*  The  author  of  'A  Dominican  Artist;  in 
writing  this  new  life  of  the  wise  and  loving 
Bishop  and  Prince  (f  Geneva,  has  aimed  less 
at  historical  or  ecclesiastical  investigation 
than  at  a  vivid  and  natural  representation  of 
the  inner  mind  and  life  of  the  subject  of  his 
biography,  as  it  can  be  traced  tn  his  own 
writings  and  in  those  nf  his  most  intimate 
and  affectionatefriends.  The  book  is  written 
with  the  grave  and  quiet  grace  which  charac- 
terises the  Productions  of  its  asUhor,  and  < 
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A  SBIiBCnON  FROM  THE  SPIRITUAL.  LETTERS  OP 

S.  FRANXIS  DE  SALES.  HISIIOF  AND  PRINXE  OF  GENEVA. 
Translated  by  the  Author  of  "Life  of  S.  FrancU  de  Sales,"  **  A  Uumiiiicin 
ArtUt/'  &c.  &c.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 


"It  is  a  e^lUeii^m  c/epittplarycfirretp^tuUmc* 
0frur*  intertst  nmd  excellence.  U  V/4  tA^ie  tt4tf 
J^ave  reeul  the  Li/e,  there  cammot  Am/  hax>e  heen 
a  strong  deiite  /o  know  more  of  so  beamtiM  a 
character  hs  S.  Francis  Je  Sales.  He  was  a 
model  of  Christian  saintliness  and  reUeious 
virtue /or  a  II  time,  and  one  rt^ry  thing  rrd  ti  ng 
to  wh^m,  so  great  w^ere  the  accom^ishments  of 
his  mind  as  n»ell  as  the  devotion  of  hit  heart, 
has  a  charm  which  delights,  instructs,  and 
<•/««/«.  "—Cm  KtM  Hrkai.ii. 

*'A  few  months  hitch  we  had  the  fleasnre 
of  welcoming  the  Lite  ofS  Francis  de  Sales. 
Her*  is  the  /rvmiied  sequel:— the  *  Select it*n 


from  his  Spiritual  Letters*  then  announced : 
— and  a  great  toon  it  will  he  to  many.  The 
Letters  are  aadretted  to  Peo^e  of  all  tt*rtt :  — 
to  men  and  to  women:  -to  laity  and  to 
ecclesiastics,  to  /m///  Hving  in  the  nvrtd, 
or  at  court,  and  to  the  inmates  of  Keligtous 
Houses.  A  nd  what  an  idea  it  gives  one  oj  the 
widely  ramifying  influence  oj  one  g0od  man 
and  of  the  untiring  diligence  of  a  man,  who  in 
sfite  of  all  his  external  duties,  could  Hnd  or 
make  the  time  for  alt  these  letters.  J)  V  hofe 
that  with  our  readers  it  may  he  totally  need- 
less to  urge  such  a  rWume  on  their  notiie." — 
LifKKAitr  Chi'K.hman. 


THE  REVIVAL  OP  PRIESTLY  LIFE  IN  THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTLKY  IN  FRANCE:  a  Sketch.  By  the  Author  of  **  A 
I>ominican  Artist,"  **  Life  of  S.  Francis  de  Sales,"  &c.,  &c.     Crown  8vo.     9/. 


"  A  hi*oh  the  authorship  of  which  will  com- 
mand the  res  feet  rf  all  who  can  honour  ster- 
ling worth.  \o  Christian,  to  whatever 
denomination  he  may  he  long,  can  read  with- 
out quick  sympathy  and  em.'ti>*m  these  touching 
sketches  of  the  early  Oratoriams  ami  the 
Lattirists,  rvhose  devotion  we  can  all  admire." 
Standarix 


"  Few  hooks  contain  more  vaJuahle  infor- 
mation th*tn  this  one,  giving  an  account  of  the 
renewal  of  spiritual  energy  in  the  hrrnch 
( 'lergy  in  the s ix teenth cen tnry  Thatrettval 
ttMj  one  of  the  strong  rt'tdemres  of  the  living 
PiKrer  inherent  in  the  Church,  tt'kuh  alwtijrs, 
when  rvil  seems  at  a  height,  hegins  to  right 
itself."^  Gl-akuian. 


CONSOLATIO  ;  «r,  Comfort  for  the  Afflictctl.  Edited  l>y  the  Rev.  C.  E. 
Kennaway.  With  a  Preface  by  Samuel  Wii.HEkFf>RCE,  I).  !>.,  I-ord 
Bishop  of  Winchcbter.     New  Edition.     Small  8vo.     3^.  61/. 

**  A    charming   collection  from    the    hest 
writers  of  passages  suitahle  in   seasons    of 


sickness  aruf  afflictions.''-  CMfircM   Kk\iew. 

"A  very  x-aluahle  collection  of  extracts 
from  writers  ofez-ery  schoi*l.  The  volume  is 
an  elegant  one."    Imikih  Timk*'. 

"A  very  useful  collection  of  devotional  ex- 
tracts  from  the  histories  of  j^t^  men  0/ very 
va ricus  schools  of  thought. * '-  J om  .s  Uf  li- 


"  W'e  are  hound  to  admire  the  extreme 
heauty  and  the  warm  drtotion  of  the  majority 
of  pauages  here  collected  to  smooth  tlu  soul 


that  sorrows,   even   though    Mnned  hy 
fr.'m  whom  we  digger  so  much  in  doctrine"— 

KiKK. 

".-I  work  which  we  feel  sure  wilt  find  a 
tir/t  ome  and  also  prove  a  soothing  guest  im 
the  thamher  of  many  an  imtu/i^."-  Kk.i.ijBP. 


PAROCHIAL    AND    PLAIN    SERMONS.     By  John  IIenky 

Newman,  B.R,  formerly  Vicar  of  St.  Mar>\  Oxford.  E«lited  by  the  Rev. 
\V.  J.  Cul'ELANP,  Rector  of  Famham,  Enmtx.  New  Eihtiun.  8  Vols. 
Sold  separately.     Crown  8vo.     5/.  each. 

SERMONS  BEARING  UPON  SUBJECTS  OP  THE  DAY. 

BvJmhn  Hknry  Nkwman,  B. I).  E«litctl  by  the  Rev.  \V.  J,  Cui>ei.am», 
Rector  of  Famhani,  E^m.*x.  With  an  Index  of  I>ateN  of  all  the  Sermons. 
New  t^lition.     Crown  Svo.     5/. 


PIPTBEN  SERMONS  PREACHED  BEFORE  THE  UNI- 

VER.sITV  OF  OXFORD,  m.iwF.r.N  a.i».  i^2b  \m»  1S43.  ByJ..H.N 
Henry  Nkwman,  B.D.,  sometime  Fellow  of  Or»cl  ColK-jjc,  C»x!.id. 
New  El  lit:*  in.     CfHwn  8\n.      5.'. 
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FAMILY    PRAYERS.    Compiled  from  various   Sources   (chiefly  ftom 
^    Bishop  Hamilton's  Manual),  and  arranged  on  theLitunpcal  Principle;     By 

Edward  M&YRicK  GouLBURN,  D.D.,   Dean  of  Norwich.    New  Edition. 

Large  type.     Crown  8vo.     3^.  6^.     Cheap  Edition,  i6mo.  ix. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CONFIRMATION,  Comprising— i.  A  General 
Account  of  the  Ordinance.  2.  The  Baptismal  Vow,  and  the  English  Order 
of  Confirmation,  with  Short  Notes,  Critical  and  Devotional.  3.  Meditations 
and  Prayers  on  Passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  connexion  with  the  Ordinance. 
With  a  Pastoral  Letter  instructing  Catechumens  how  to  prepare  themselves 
for  their  first  Communion.  By  Edward  Meyrick  Goulburn,  D.D.;  Dean 
of  Norwich.     Ninth  Edition.     Small  8vo.    is,  (yd. 


THE  BOOK  OF  CHURCH  LAW.  Being  an  exposition  of  the  L<^1 
Rights  and  Duties  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Church  of  England.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Revised  by  Walter  G.  F. 
Phillimorr,  B.C.L.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of 
Lincoln.     Crown  8vo.     7^.  6^. 


"  IVe  have  tested  this  work  on  various  fioinis 
of  a  crucial  character^  and  have  found  it  very 
accurate  andjull  in  its  in  formation.  It  ent- 
hadies  the  results  of  the  ntost  recent  acts  oj  the 
Legislature  on  the  cle'  ical profrssion  and  the 
rights  of  the  laity. ^^ — Standard. 

**  Alreatiy  in  our  leading  columns  we  have 
directed  attention  to  Messrs.  Blunt  and  Phil- 
iimore's  '  Uooko'  Church  Law,'  as  an  excellent 
tnanual  for  ordinary  use.  It  is  a  book  which 
sAcitid  stand  on  every  clergyman's  shelves 
ready  for  use  when  any  legal  matter  arises 
tdtout  which  its  possessor  is  in  doubt.  .  .  . 
It  is  to  be  hoped  th-it  the  authorities  at  our 
Theological  Colleges  sufficient ly  recognize  the 


value  of  a  little  legal  knowledge  on  the  Part  ot 
the  clergy  to  recommend  this  book  to.  thetr 
students.  It  would  sente  admirably  as  the 
text-book  for  a  set  of  lectures^  and  we  trust  we 
shall  h^ar  that  its  publication  has  done  some- 
thtrg  to  encourage  the  younger  clergy  to  maJke 
thetH.^€i7>es  masters  of  at  least  the  iteneral  out- 
lines of  Ecclesiastical  Law,  as  it  relates  to  tkg 
Church  of  England.^'— CnvftCH  Timfs. 

**  There  is  a  copious  index,  and  the  whole 
7tolume  forms  a  Handy-book  of  Church  Law 
do7vn  to  the  present  time^  which,  U" found  on 
the  librnry  shelves  of  most  of  the  clergy,  would 
often  save  them  from  much  unnecessary  trouble, 
vexation,  Mui expense.** — National  Church. 


THOUGHTS  ON  PERSONAL  RELIGION  ;  being  a  Treatise  on 
the  Christian  Life  in  its  Two  Chief  Elements,  Devotion  and  Practice.  By 
Edward  Meyrick  Goulburn,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich.  New  Edition. 
Small  8vo.     ds.  6d. 

An  Edition  for  Presentation,  Two  Volumes,  small  8vo.     lar,  6d. 
Also,  a  cheap  Edition.     Small  8vo.     3J.  6d. 

THE  PURSUIT  OP  HOLINESS:  a  Sequel  to  "Thoughts  on  Per- 
sonal Religion,"  intended  to  carry  the  Reader  somewhat  farther  onward  in 
the  Spiritual  Life.  By  Edward  Meyrick  Goulburn,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Nor- 
wich.    Fourth  Edition.     Small  8vo.     5^. 

Also,  a  cheap  Edition.     Small  8vo.     jx.  6d, 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOLY  EASTERN  CHURCH.    The 

Patriarchate  of  Antioch.  By  the  Rev.  John  Mason  Neale,  D.D.,  late 
"Warden  of  SackvilJQ  College,  East  Grinsled.  A  Posthumous  Fragment. 
Together  with  Memoirs  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Antioch,  by  Constantius.  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople ;  translated  from  the  Greek,  and  three  Appendices. 
Edited,  with  an  Intrwluction,  by  the  Rev.  George  Williams,  B.D.,  Vicar 
of  Ringwood,  late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.     8vo.     loj.  td. 
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VOIOBS  OP  OOMFOBT :  Original  and  Selected.  Edited  by  the  Rer. 
Thomas  Vincbict  Fosbbkt,  M.A.»  Hon.  Chaplain  to  the  late  Bishop  of 
Wincheiter,  and  fometime  Vicar  oTSt  Giles's  Reading.    Small  8va  Js,  6^ 

^tke  kai,  0f  Af  mamf  Smki  (^  mItcHmu       €wmr  /#  opwrr.**— MoBMtMG  Post. 


Chokcmmam. 

"  Mr.  Fmherf  Jbw  mumittetrd  U  mm  «Mmw 
wmmi  If  ikis  /Uicii9m$  eMKti0m  •/  kmmi/iti, 
/fw^^n,  mmd  kfmuu^  wliuk  mn  m  mrrmmgtd 
m»  imgtve  a  mmiiy  U  ikt  w4w£r  w^rk,  wkiie  iht 


«« 


Wt  thrwmffy  rwtwmmfmd  ikd$  tjfnOtnt 
mm/,  im  tkr  €trUimty  tkmt  •  «ww  mHt- 
^mrymidtmdtvHimmMiUtnwtryttUmm^if 
r.  €0tmpikd.*—Qmnmcm  Hwialo). 
"Omt  tf  tkfkmffini  mhmmm  ^  Ua  kimd, 
Tht  wMt  W0rk  MM«r  mtt  mmvfy  dUigrmi 
mmd  w$M  f0$f^lmtitm,  Smi  JtimIAm  m  Arit 
•ftmrmnt  pittf  mmd  mttr  jitilidhjgy.'*— Jowii 
Bvix. 

HYMNS  AND  POBM8  FOB  THB  8I0K  AND  8UPPBB- 

ING.  In  connexion  with  the  Service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  Selected 
from  Tarions  Anthors.  Edited  by  T.  V.  Fosbbkt,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St 
Gfles's,  Reading,  Editor  of  "  Voicct  of  Comfort*'*  Ac  New  Edition. 
Small  8to.    y,  &/. 


ANOiBNT  HYMNS.  From  the  Roman  Breriary.  For  Domestic  Use 
every  Morning  and  Evening  of  the  Week,  and  on  the  Holy  Days  of  the 
Church.  To  which  are  added.  Original  Hymns,  principally  of  Commemora- 
tion and  Thanksgiving  for  Christ's  Holy  Ordinances.  By  Richakd  Man t, 
D.D.,  sometime  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.  New  Edition.  Small 
8vo.    5/. 

"  Rtmip^ttry  wtddtd  U  w^nU  tkmi  brtmtka       kmmt  m»  knitmtUm  im  mwmrdimi  tk»pmbm  t»  ike 
ikg^wni  mmd  ike  twretnt  s^rit  mfCkrutimm       Utter,  tJke/rrmtfrmrr  mm  tvidemet  •ftkt  hufU- 

ttt  grrmu  if  tkmt  ffmrmimg  ^ftkt  dtmmut  mumd 
f0r  m»utlum§  hetttr  tkmm  Tmi*  mmd  Brmfy^ 
amdmUck  it  mmt  j»  rieAfysmffatd,"-  Cnvboi 

TlMBS. 

"  rki*  vmhmNe  mtmmmml  wiU  Se  ^ 
mtsistmmcr  to  mil  eomtpikrt  0/  Hymrn-i 
The   trmmtlmtiomt  mrw  grmtefml,  ckmr, 

/arcihle,  mmd  tkt  mifimmi  kjmmi  dnerm.  . 

ki^itnt  ^rmitt.  BiAop  Mmmt  kms  tmmgkt  tkt 
vtry  gptrit  «f  trme  ptmlmmdj,  kit  mtetrw /Umt 
mmticmify,  mmd  tktre  it  m  tume/mi  rimrtm  kit 
V€r»n  wkidk  nAttimiijt  adoMt  tkemtftr 
-Rock. 


Tkt  trmmtimtimt  firmm  tJke  0ld  Lmtim 
Hjmmmi  mrt  clmte  mmd/utJ^fmi  rtmdtrimgt.'*— 
Standabd. 

*«  At  m  Hymtm  writer  Bitkep  Mmmt  deterv 
mdfy  ecnMet  m/mmimemt  plmct  im  the  ettetmt 
^  CkmrAmtem,  mmd  we  demkt  met  tkmt  aM«x 
will  he  tke  rtmdert  wke  willweUemte  tkit  new 
editien  0/  kit  trmiulatiemt  mmd  erigimmi  cemt- 
JMi/MiM."— Encush  Chukchman. 

**A  new  editiem  0/ Bitke^  Mantt  *  Ancient 
Hjrmnt  AvM  <Ar  Retnmm  Brevimry*  ferwu  m 
kmmditmti  little  velmme,  mmd  it  is  interrttimf 
i»  emmpmrt  temte  e/tkete  trmntlmtient  witk  tht 
ft  ^onr  0wm  dmy.     H'kt'le 


'  gremi 
Beekt. 


YESTEBDAY,  TO-DAY.  AND  FOB  BVBB :  A  Poem  in  Twelve 
Books.     ByE.  II.  Bickerstrth.  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  liamp- 
stead.     Eighth  Kdiiion.     Small  8vo.    6/. 
An  Edition  for  Presentation,  elegantly  printed  with  Red  Rules.     4to.     loif.  6^. 

•*  A  xtry  magnificent  /rrtentmtien  editien. 
Tkit  blank  verse  ^m  in  /wr/tv  h&^kt  kmt 
mtmde  its  tvmw  in  tke  reliei^ms  werLl  cf  Kng- 
Imnd  and  America  wttkemt  mm:k  keif  /rpm 
tke  critics. "—Tim k^. 

"  Mr.  Bickerstetk  write*  like  a  man  wke 
enltivatet  at  once  reverence  and  earnestness  e>/ 

tk0mjckt.'--iMVA*DtAM. 

**  Tke  mfist  sim/le,  tke  rickest,  anJ  tke  most 
perfect  tacred  peem  wkick  recent  days  kave 
r/t/."— MuKNiKo  A:>ve«Tisr.«. 


"  A  poem  wertk  rtmdimf,  wertky  e/ mtten- 
tire  ttmdy;  full  cf  nehle  tkmmgktt,  femmtt/nl 
dietien,  mtsd  ktgk  itna^nmtiem." —St AnoAtiu. 

'*  In  tkese  l.-fkt  mtseellmmy  dkys  Ikere  u  a 
t^ritmmlrefrttkment  in  tke  spectacle  e/a  man 
girding  up  tke  leint  ef  kit  msnd  te  tke  task  .•/ 
preJncing  a  genuine  epic.  And  it  is  fme 
P0*try  Tke*e  ss  a  defimtenett,  m  cntpnets 
ahent  it,  wkick  in  tkese  meist,  rietry,  kaay 
days  is  ne  less  tnx-i(ermting  tkmm  saevel"-- 
CoiM»i-Bt»H  Daily  Kkviiv. 

THB  TWO  BROTHERS,  and  other  Poem*.  By  Edwari>  HrNkY 
BiCKER^TFiii,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  llampstcad,  and  Chaplain  to 
the  Hishop  of  Ripon,  Author  of  "  Yesterday,  To-day,  and  for  Ever."  Second 
Edition.     Small  8vo.    6/. 


ALLEGORIES  AND  TALES.    By  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Heygate,  M.  A., 
Rector  of  Erighstone.     Crown  8vo.     ^s. 


'*  It  is  nninently  orif^nal^  and  every  one  of 
its  sixty-three  short  allegories  is  a  story  that 
the  dullest  child  will  read  and  the  intelligent 
chad  will  understand  and  enjoy.  Grave 
iko^htt  hindly  raillery ^  biting  sarcasm^  grim 
Jkunumr^  sincere  indignation^  wise  counsel^  a 
br0eul  charity f  and  other  characteristics^  run 
through  the  allegories^  many  of  which  are 
highly  ^tical  tutd  good  models  of  that  style 
ofcompositiany — EDfNBURCH  Courant. 

Mr.  Heygat/s  volume  contains  about 
sixty  short  tales  or  allegories^  all  rife  with 
good  teachings  plainly  set  forth,  and  written 
in  a  very  engaging  and  attractive  style.  As 
a  present  for  children  this  booh  would  be  at 
once  acceptable  and  beneficial.  It  can  be 
highly  commended.*' — Church  Herald. 

"•  There  are  both  grace  and  precision  about 
these  *  Allegories  and  Tales,  •which  mahe 
tlunt  charming  to  read  either  for  young  or  for 


old.  The  stories  are  some  of  them  quaint, 
sotne  of  them  picturesque,  all  of  them  pleasant; 
and  the  moral  they  enclose  shines  out  soft  and 
clear  as  through  a  crystal.  This  is  a  book 
that  may  be  recommended  for  a  Present,  neit 
only  for  young  people,  but  for  those  of  larger 
growth." -Athksjevm. 

"  The  Rector  of  Brighstone  has  the  rift  of 
writing^  moral  and  spiritual  lessons  for  ike 
young  in  the  most  attractive  fashion.  Hit 
*  Allegories  aftd  Tales*  are  excellent  speci- 
mens of  stories,  with  a  moral,  in  which  the 
moral  is  not  obtrusive  and  yet  is  not  lost.** — 
English  Indbpbndbnt. 

**  A  book  of  very  great  beauty  a$td  power. 
Mr.  Heygate  is  a  thoughtful,  earnest  and  able 
writer,  on  whom  more  than  any  one  is  fallen 
in  a  striking  manner  the  mantle  of  tk*  great 
author  of*  Agathos.*"— John  Bull. 


THE  CHORISTER'S  GUIDE.  By  W.  A.  Barrett,  Mus.  Bac., 
Oxon,  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Author  of  **  Flowers  and  Festivals."  Square 
i6mo.     2s,  6d. 


" .  .  ,  One  of  the  most  useful  books  of 
instruction  for  choristers — and,  we  may  add, 
choral  singers  generally — that  has  ever  eman- 
ated from  the  musical  press.  .  .  ,  Mr. 
Barretfs  teaching  is  not  only  conveyed  to  his 
readers  with  the  consciousness  of  being  master 
of  his  subject,  but  he  employs  words  terse  and 
clear,  so  that  his  meaning  may  be  promptly 
caught  by  the  neophyte.    ,    .    ." — ATHENiEUM. 


"In  this  little  volume  we  have  a  manual 
long  called  for  by  the  requirements  of  churck 
music.  In  a  series  of  thirty-two  lessons  it 
gives,  with  an  admirable  conciseness,  and  an 
equally  observable  completeness,  all  tkat  is 
necessary  a  chorister  should  be  taught  out  of  a 
book,  and  a  great  deal  calculated  to  have  a 
value  as  bearing  indirectly  upon  his  actual 
practice  in  singing."— Musical  Standard. 


FLOWERS  AND  FESTIVALS ;  or,  Directions  for  the  Floral  Deco- 
ration  of  Churches.  By  W.  A.  Barrett,  Mus.  Bac,  Oxon.,  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  Author  of  "The  Chorister's  Guide."  With  Coloured  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.     Square  Crown  8vo.     5^. 


THE  PERMANENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY  considered  in  Eight 
Lectures  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  year  1872,  on  the 
Foundation  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Bampton,  M.A.  By  John  Richard 
Turner  Eaton,  B.  A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College,  Rector  of 
Lapworth,  Warwickshire.    8vo.     12s. 


**  He  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  work  a 
vast  and  varied  stock  of  reading ;  great  acute- 
ness  of  analysis;  great  fairness  and  composure 
of  judgment.  Altogether,  these  Lectures  are 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  Christian 
evidences."— GvARi>i  AS. 

*'  Tlte  general  style  of  the  Lectures  is  grave, 
logical,  and  weighty ;  and  the  author  every- 
where gives  his  readers  proof  of  a  highly  culti- 
vated mind,  firmness  and  clearness  oj  view, 
as    well  as    wide   and   varied  learning."— 

Standard.  ,  _         , 

"  Tlie  materials  are  well  arranged,  ami 
the  arguments  of  opponents  fairly  stated."- 
Church  Review. 


**//  indicates  extensive  reading  in  «M 
quarters  bearing  upon  the  great  controversies 
to  which  it  relates;  it  bears  throughout  tke 
marks  of  vigorous  and  independent  thought ;  it 
is  marked  by  a  spirit  of  the  most  candtdfair- 
ness;  it  is  clearly  and  forcibly  written,  and 
it  is  often  eloquent."— British  Quarterly 
Review. 

"  Solid  and  satisfactory  Lectures.  .  .  . 
The  lecturer  neverforgets  that  it  is  the  cause 
of  truth  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  he  has 
enhanced  the  substantial  rvalue  of  his  work  iy 
the  candid  and  impartial  spirit  in  which  he 
has  undertaken  and  completed  it." — Weekly 
Register. 


8TONB8  OF  THB  TBMPIiB;  OR  LESSONS  FBOM  THB 
FABRIC  AND  FURNITURE  OF  TH£  CHURCH*  By  Waltei 
Field,  M.  A. ,  F.  S.  A.,  Vicar  of  Godmenbam.  With  nmneroos  Ulnttntioos. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.    js,  6d, 


0m  tkf  tmhjwcU  if  Cmmrtk  mrckiltetmmi   mmd 
fmmitnr*    €mmm»t   d0   ktiUr    ikmn    tmumii 


emmit0i 
*St0m*$^tJkt  Ttm^:    Mr,  Field  tmtdntiw 
diacUiims  mmy  imteniiem  iff  tmMlmmtimg  tkt 
exuhng  rfgnlmr  hntMtuft,  mv/  mu  Am 


timt  0f  ike  — rmrtwr,  wkiek^  tmdmd^  u  rmtker 
chmpter  krirngt  ketme  te  iJke  mmd  it$   0mm 


Hemiiy  uiffml  m*  w*ti  as  fUmsmmi, 

emif  arw  nmmernu  mmd  $mmt  qf  tJUmt  wtry 

/rv#l>.  • — G«  Arw  ic 

*'  A  very  eJknrmimf  AmI,  fy  *^  ^«V*  WmUer 
FieU,  tmke  w>u  /er  ytmrt  S(KreUny  0/  mmt  #/ 


ikt  Umding  Ckurtk  Seeittin.  Mr.  Fieid  kmt 
m  Immmg  rn>ertnctj*r  tkg  htmmty  ^f  tkt  domus 
■HmriMoali*   Dei,  m*  the  eld  hm  JmIv  tmOtd 

ike  FmriMk  Ckurtk TkeremgUy 

mmmd  im  Ckurtk  fMimg^  Mr.  FUld  kmt 
tkmen  tke  medium  ef  a  uUe  te  emkedy  reml 
imeidemts  iilustmtire  ef  tke  vmriema  pertiems 
^ku  tmkiecL     Tkert  it  me  attem^  mt  eimherm' 


mieretiimg  emgrmpirngg.     .     •     •     Tke  w»rk 
wild  prw^eHy  cemiimmnd  m  kemrtj    rec^tiem 
/rem  CkmrcJumem.     Tke/eeimetet  are  eeemtiem 
ally  meet  vahmSle,  mmd  are  aimay$  periimemt, 
mmd  tke  text  ie  emre  te  ke  pepmlar  witk  ^ 
felkehr  Sunday  readimf.—SrAmOAmii. 

**  Mr.  Field's  cka/ters  em  knueet,  ekamcti 
aereeme,  ermeew,  emcamttie  iile$,  mmrmi^iut' 
lags,  /atrkes  and  pavemseette^  are  agrr*mHy 
writtem,  amd  pee^k  mmtk  a  imem/er  Rttmatum 
will  ma  damki  JSmd  tkem  adH^imi.  T'*e 
we  hare  eatd.  is  met  without 
fer  readtrs  wma  are  mmakle  ta 
nrnfatkise  with  tke  ekject  ^  tke  writer,  Tke 
Uiuetrmttema  ef  Ckurck-arekiteeture  amd 
Ckurtk  emautemts  are 
Paix  Maix  Gaibtts. 


▲  SHADOW  OF  DANTEL  Being  an  Eoay  towards  Studying  Himself, 
his  World,  and  his  Pilgrimage.  By  Maria  Frakcfsca  RosSKTi  I.  Second 
Edition.     With  Illustrations.     Crown  8\o.     10/.  fki. 


-  Tke  *Skadem  ^  DamU*  is  a  well-em^ 
teiwed  amd  imritimg  volume,  detipud  to  ro' 
tomtmeudtke  *  Diriua  L'omimedaa    to  Eu£Usk 
readers,  and  te  facititote  tke  study  amd  teem 
prekenueu  ej  its  cem touts  **—htH^HMvn. 

**  And  it  is  in  ttstlj  a  true  wmk  0/  art,  a 
wkole  Jiuely  tonteit^,  amd  tarriem  out  u/itk 
tustatufd  poH>or,—one  0/  these  rtpredmttoms 
aud  a»tumhr,ttiims  ef  grtat  norks,  im  wkitk 
tmere  serriU  O'Pyiug  diut^pears,  aud  mrktck 
art  only  ptusihU  tfi  a  tmiud  uikuk^  komtrer 
in/erior  te  its  en^imal,  is  yet  ^  tke  some 
order  aud  temArrnment,  ^ettk  am  unusual 
foeuUy  for  tokiug  tke  tmprttsions  ef  tkat 
Original  omd  rt/te*tinf  tkem  umtimimrd.  It 
ts  muek  te  say  efa  volume  tike  tkis.  But  tt  is 
mot  toe  mmk  te  uty,  frken.  after f^tunetkrougk 
it,  ttv  eon  SI  !tr  tke  tkorougk  kutnoiedre  ej  tke 
tuhject  ikotvn  iu  it,  tke  /kitirnt  sii//  untk 
wkiik  tke  imtrtditt  and  Ouxshng  armnge- 
memti  eJ  tke  /rvw*.  fuU  ef  u/kmt  we  tall  tke 
teuftttt  and  pmzxiet  ef  tke  comtempo*^ry 
pkiintofky.  ore  uMrnrttled  and  made  intel' 
ligihte  ,  tke  ttiHriHUHatiim  outt  ktgk  prtntif^te 
9Mtk  n-k'tk  Sf  /t*t frttt  o  /orer  #/  /Ar  frrot 
fvet  ii>t»net  htt  ejietkes;  tke  ktfk  and  m^le 
Ckr/tti, im  /tiitk  n-ktik  rrf/»>«</f  /#  kis  ;  amd, 
iastir,  tke  (itt  <•/  eteifumt  lOeock,  keen,  rnk, 
tOH*fe*t.ed.  ei^*et*f  e,  ifhuk  seems  te  ksi're 
pushed  inti*  tke  if*- iter  fr,tm  tke  l^'tng  stuiiy 
e/  tke  fre**te*t  mttttrr  in  kts  oum  tengue  ej  atl 
tke  inimitithU  k.irmnuiet  fi/  Umgutige  ^tke 
Unterett,    tke  deepest,    tke    umrtt    amr/ul."'- 

**  Tke  work  tmtreduces  ms  tiei  mserely  to  tke 


asdkor's  life  amd  tke  poUtiealmssdeetlesiaeHced 
eet^funetures  under  wktek  ke  tired,  kmi  to  tke 
outlines  sff  tke  Catkolttteed  systems  of  etktes^ 
astronomy,  aud  f^eograpky  wkuk  ke  inter" 
preted  in  tlassifytmg  kts  spirits  amd  assigning 
tkem  tketr  dweiltngs ;  su  also  te  tke  dr^t  ^ 
kis  Uadtng  a/iegories;  and  finalh,  to  toe 
general  conduet  ef  ku  poem — wkita  ts  atmpiy 
tliuitrnted  hy  t  ttattems  from  tke  most  literal 
verse  trnmlttttens.  U'e  ^ud  tke  velunse 
fumttked  Htitk  useful  diagrams  0/  tke  Pani' 
eseue  umtverse,  ef  Hell,  rurgatory,  amd  tke 
'  kote  0/  tke  Blessed;  aud  adorned  wttk  m 
ke^tuti/ui  cou^  ef  tke  hkenetses  ef  tke  foet^ 
and  witk  tymkeitt  yfgures  Ion  tke  hinding)  im 
wkick  tke  taste  amJesetutiom  ef  Mr.  li  G, 
Feasettt  will  ke  retegnued.  Tke  expmiti«m 
apseort  te  us  reraorlu*hly  well  arranged  and 
aige*ted ;  tke  autkor^M  aopretiatien  eff  Xante's 
religious  tern  tt  men  t»  ana  ^interns  u  peeuliarly 
kearty,  ami  ker  style  refresksmgly  indepemdemi 
amd  or-  gimnf—YAX  %.  M«i.l  (•'.riTTK. 

"  //  eear»  traces  tkrougkomt  ^  kaenng  heem 
due  te  a  patient,  lot'ing  and  appretutt.ie 
study  ef  tke  great  poet,  as  ke  is  esrki^ted,  ni»t 
merely  in  tke  '  I'^evtua  Cemmedia^'  kut  im  kis 
otkrr  n-ritimgt  Tke  remit  kas  keen  a  kt*»k 
fp4«  4  It  n^t  only  aelitktful  in  ittelt  t»  read, 
kut  IM  admir,thiy  oiitifttd a*  an  rnt*uragemteHt 
$e  tkose  itudentt  tfk**  n^»k  tm  e^tain  a  /retimi' 
ttarr  survey  »t  tke  land  he  fore  tkey  attempt  te 
tollom  Pante  tkroufk  kit  long  ami  or,tm*us 
Pilgrimage.  Of  all  poett  lUinte  ttottii  tmott 
im  need  ef  suck  atiittastte  ms  tkss  keek  e^ers^ 

— SATt'KUAV  kcVlkW. 


PARISH  MUSINGS;  OR,  DEVOTIONAL  POEMS.    By  John 

S.  B  M«»NNtLi^  i.L.I).,  Rural  Dean,  and  Rector  of  Si.  Nich€>ljis  CuiKIfurd. 
Fine  F^htion.  Small  8vo.  5/.  Cheap  Edition,  iSmo,  limp  duth,  li.  61/.; 
or  in  Cover,  Is. 
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THE  LIFE  OP  JUSTIFICATION.  A  Scries  of  Lectures  delivered 
in  Substance  at  All  Saints',  Margaret  Street,  in  Lent  1870.  By  the  Rev. 
George  Body,  B.A.,  Rector  of  Kirkby  Misperton.  Third  Edition, 
Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d, 
Coi^TENTS  : — Justification  the  Want  of  Humanity — Christ  our  Justification — 
Union  with  Christ  the  Condition  of  Justification — Conversion  and  Justifica- 
tion— The  Life  of  Justification — The  Progress  and  End  of  Justification. 


*•  Oh  th£  whole  we  have  rarely  met  with  a 
fMcre  clear^  intelligible  and  persuasive  state- 
tment  0/  the  truth  as  regards  the  important 
ionics  on  which  the  volume  treats.  Sermon 
1 1  in  particular,  will  strike  every  oue  bv  its 
eloquence  and  beauty,  but  we  scarcely  like  to 
specijy  it,  lest  in  praising  it  we  should  seem  to 
disparage  the  other  portions  0/  this  admirable 
little  Twryfr."— Church  1'imes. 

*•  These  discourses  show  that  their  author's 
Position  is  due  to  something  more  and  higher 
than  mere  fluency,  gesticulation,  and  flexi' 
•bility  0/ voice,  he  appears  as  having  drunk 
deeply  at  the  fountain  0/  .St.  Augustine,  and 
as  understanding  how  to  translate  the  bum- 
ing  words  oj  that  mighty  genius  into   th4 


current    language   of  to^ay.'^—Vmov    R»» 

VIEW. 

"  There  is  real  power  in  these  sermons  ^-^ 
Power,  real  power,  and  plenty  of  it.  .  .  , 
There  is  such  a  moral veraciousness  about  him, 
such  a  profound  and  over-mastering  belief  thai 
Christ  has  proved  a  bonA-fide  cure  for  unf 
holiness,  and  such  an  intensity  of  eagerness 
to  lead  others  to  seek  and  profit  bv  that  means 
of  attaining  the  true  sanctity  which  alone  can 
enter  Heaven — that  we  -wonder  not  at  ths 
crowds  which  hang  upon  his  preaching,  nor  at 
the  success  of  his  fervid  appeals  to  the  human 
conscience.  If  any  one  doubts  our  verdict^ 
let  him  buy  this  volume.  No  one  will  regret 
its  perusal"— Literary  Churchman. 


THE  LIFE  OF  TEMPTATION.  A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in 
Substance  at  St.  Peter's,  Eaton-square,  in  Lent,  1872 ;  also  at  All  Saints', 
Margaret  Street,  in  Lent,  1869.  By  the  Rev.  George  Body,  B.A., 
Rector  of  Kirkby  Misperton,  Yorkshire.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
4s.  6d. 
CoNTENis  : — The  Leading  into  Temptation — The  Rationale  of  Temptation — 
Why  we  are  Tempted — Safety  in  Temptation — With  Jesus  in  Temptation — 
The  End  of  Temptation. 


'*  Regeneration  and  conversion  seetn  here  to 
occupy  their  proper  places  in  the  Christian 
economy,  and  the  general  subject  of  tempta- 
tion is  worked  out  with  considerable  ability.** 
— Church  Times. 

•*  This  is  another  volume  ofsimple^  earnest. 


soul-stirring  words,  dealing  with  the  myt' 
teries  of  Christian  experience." — London 
Quarterly  Review. 

**  A   Collection  of  sermons,  pious,  earnest^ 
and  eloquent*'' — English  Churchman. 


THE  KNIGHT  OF  INTERCESSION,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Stone,  M.  A.,  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.    Second  Edition. 
Small  8vo.     6j. 


**  Mr.  stone  has  no7v  given  to  the  public  a 
collection  of  poems,  vtidely  different  in  form, 
•which  enable  us  to  measure  more  accurately 
his potvers,  not  merely  as  a  hymnist,  but  as  a 
poet;  and  though  ive  tvould  not  injure  a 
growine  reputation  by  overstating  his  merits, 
yet  »fv  can  safely  say  that  his  volume  contains 
much  genuine  poetry  which  will  be  read  with 
unqualifled  pleasure.  .  .  .  It  would  be 
ungrateful  of  us  to  put  down  this  volume 
vtithflut  expressing  the  great  pleasure  it  has 
afforded  us,  and  our  high  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  services  which  its  author  is  renderint^ 
to  the  Church.*"-  Church  Bells. 

"...  IVe  all  kno7v  him  so  well  as  the 
author  of  the  beautiful  processional  hymn  *  The 
Churches  One  Foundation,'  the  Lenten  hymn 
'  Weary  of  Earthy  and  other  fa^iourites,  that 
vie  tuere  fully  prepared  for  tne  pleasure  that 
awaited  us  in  perusing  this  volume. " — Ch  urch 
Opinion. 

"  The  extracts  we  have  thusgir'en,  differing 
as  they  do  alike  in  subject  arul  in  style, present 


fair  specimens  of  the  varied  interest  of  the 
volume,  and  of  the  poetic  powers  of  its  author. 
Most  of  our  readers,  we  think,  will  a^ree  with 
us  that  the  publication  is  ^veil-tinted,  ami  that 
it  has  much  in  it  that  is  both  Pleasant  and 
profitable  reading.*'— Chvrch  Herald. 

*•  In  the  '  Knight  of  Intercession*  and  other 
poems  we  have  the  outpourings  of  a  pure  and 
devotional  spirit,  in  tankage  of  unassuming 
arul  yet  gennine  poetry,  rising  at  times,  natur^ 
ally  and  without  effort,  to  a  quiet  but  real 
beauty.*'—ScoTSM\fi. 

'*  Mr.  Stone,  it  is  clear,  has  studied  all  the 
best  models,  and  has  been  infiuenced  by  them  ; 
but  he  maintains  through,  all  a  distinctly 
individual  note,  and giites  us  re  xl music.  .  .  . 
There  are  true  touches  in  the  Idylls,  and 
some  of  the  poems  on  pictures  are  remarkabty 
expressive  and  skilful,  though  nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  the  proper  working  out  of  such 
themes.  We  like  some  of  the  sonnets — sonu 
of  them  are  excrptionally  sweet  and  flnished." 
—  Nonconformist. 
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THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER :  A  Review  of  Public  Events  at  Home 
and  Abroad,  for  the  Year  1873.     8vo.     i8j. 

*J^  AlUhe  Volumes  of  the  New  Series  from  1863  to  1873  may  be  had, 

i&r.  each. 


"  Well  edited,  exceUent  type,  good  paper, 
and  in  all  respects  admirably  got  ttp.  Its  re- 
view 0/ affairs.  Home,  Colonial,  and  Foreign^ 
is  /air,  concise,  and  complete.'* — Mining 
Quarterly. 

"  Solidly  valuable,  as  tueUas  interesting.** 
— Standard. 

*' Comprehensive  aud  well  executed.** — 
Spectator. 

"  The  whole  work  being  well-written,  and 
compiled  with  care  and  judgment,  it  is  inter- 
esting reading  for  the  present  day,  will  be 
more  useful  as  a  work  oj  reference  in  future 
years,  and  will  be  most  valuable  of  all  to 
readers  of  another  generation.  Every  student 
iff  history  knows  the  worth,  for  the  tinu  that 


it  covers,  of  the  old  *  Annual  Register,'  and 
this  new  series  is  better  done  and  more  com- 
prehensive than  its  predecessor." — Examiner. 

"  This  volume  of  the  new  series  of  the 
*  Annual  Register*  seems  well  and  carefully 
compiled.  The  narrative  is  accurate,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  the  writers  have  striven  to  be 
impartial.** — ArHENiEUM. 

"  The  whole  of  the  compilation,  however,  is 
readable,  and  some  of  its  more  important  parts 
are  very  well  done.  Such  is,  among  other 
historical  portions,  the  account  of  the  situation 
in  France  before  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war. '  The  narrative  of  the  military  events  is 
clear,  comprehensive,  and  attractive.** — 
Nation  (New  York). 


PRAYERS  AND  MEDITATIONS  POP  THE  HOLY  COM- 
MUNION. With  a  Preface  by  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester and  Bristol.     With  rubrics  and  borders  in  red.     Royal  32010.     2s.  dd. 


**  Devout  beauty  is  the  special  character  of 
this  new  manual,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  favour- 
ite.  Rarely  has  it  happened  to  us  to  meet 
with  so  remarkable  a  combination  of  thorough 
practicalness  with  that  alnu)st poettc  warmth 
which  is  the  highest  fiower  qf  genuine  devo- 
tion. It  desentes  to  oe  placed  along  with  the 
fnanual  edited  by  Mr.  Keble  so  shortly  before 
his  decease,  not  as  superseding  it,  for  the  scope 
of  the  two  is  different,  but  to  be  taken  along 
with  it.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  and 
fulness  of  the  dntotions  before  communion  in 
Mr.  Keble's  book,  but  Vfe  think  that  in  some 
points  the  demotions  here  given  after  Holy 
Communion  are  ex'en  superior  to  it.  — Liter- 
ary Churchman. 

"  Bishop  Ellicoit  has  edited  a  book  of 
*  Prayers  and  Meditations  for  the  Holy 
Communion*  which,  among  Eucharistic  man- 
uals, has  its  own  special  characteristic.  The 
Bishop  recommends  it  to  the  newly  confirmed, 
to  the  tender-hearted  and  the  devout,  as 
having  been  'compiled  by  a  youthful  person, 
and  as  being  marked  by  a  peculiar  *  freshness.* 
Having  looked  through  tne  volume,  we  have 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  recommendations  of 
the  good  Bishop.  We  know  0/  no  ntore  suit- 
able manual  for  the  newly  confirmed,  and 


nothing  more  likely  to  engage  the  sympathies 
of  youthful  hearts.  There  is  a  union  of  the 
deepest  spirit  of  devotion,  a  rich  expression  of 
experimental  life,  with  a  due  recognition  of 
the  objects  of  faith,  such  as  is  not  always  to  be 
found,  but  which  characterises  this  manual  in 
an  eminent  degree.** — Church  Review. 

"  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester's  imprimatur  is 
attacked  to  *  /'rayers  and  Meditations  for  the 
Holy  Communion.'  intended  as  a  manual  for 
the  recently  confirmed,  nicely  printed,  and 
theologicalty  sound."— Chvrch  Times. 

**  Among  the  supply  of  Eucharistic  Manu- 
als, one  euserves  special  attention  and  com- 
tnendation.  ^  Prayers  and  Meditations'  merits 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester's  epithets  of  *  warm, 
devout,  and  fresh. '  And  it  is  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish Church  besides.*' — Guardian. 

*'  We  are  by  no  means  surprised  that 
Bishop  Ellicott  should  have  been  so  much 
struck  with  this  little  work,  on  accidentiilly 
seeing  it  in  manuscript,  as  to  urge  its  publica- 
tion, and  to  preface  it  with  his  commendation. 
The  devotion  which  it  breathes  is  truly  fervent, 
and  the  language  attractive,  and  as  proceed- 
ing from  a  youngperson  the  work  is  altogether 
not  a  little  striking." — Record. 


THE  PRAYER  BOOK  INTERLEAVED  ;  Witli  Historical  Illus- 
trations and  Explanatory  Notes  arranged  parallel  to  the  Text.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  M.  Campion,  D.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen's  College,  and  Rector 
of  St.  Botolph's,  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Beamont,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  Seventh 
Edition.     Small  8vo.     *js,  6d. 

EIGHT  LECTURES  ON  THE  MIRACLES.    Being  the  Bampton 

Lectures  for  1865.  By  J.  B.  MozLEY,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity, 
and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 
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OATBCHBSIS;  OR,  CHRISTIAN  INSTRUCTION  PRB- 

PARATORY  TO  CONFIRMATION  AND  FIRST  COMMUNION. 
By  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  St  Andrew's.  New  Edi- 
tion.    Small  8vo.     2s, 

A  THEORY  OF  HARMONY.  Founded  on  the  Tempered  Scale. 
With  Questions  and  Exercises  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  John  Stainer, 
Mus.  Doc,  M.A.,  Magd.  Coll.,  Oxon.,  Organist  to  St  Paul's  CathedraL 
Second  Edition.     Rojral  8vo.    ^s,  6d, 


"  //  is  tfu  first  work  of  its  class  that  lutds 
no  apol^y/or  its  introduction^  as  it  is  reallv 
tnucM  needed  especially  by  teaclurs^  who 
nouU/ail  without  the  aid  of  its  principles  to 
accotmt  for  many  of  the  effects  in  modem 
music f  used  in  direct  exposition  to  the  teaching 
of  the  schools.  It  is  difficulty  if  net  impossible, 
togive  a  more  elaborate  description  of  a  book 
destined  to  effect  an  entire  change  in  musical 
teaching  without  entering  into  details  that 
could  not  but  prove  uninteresting  to  the 
general  readers ^  while  to  the  muucian  and 
amateur,  the  possession  of  the  book  itself  is 
recommended  as  a  valuable  confirmation  of 
ideas  that  exist  to  a  large  extent  in  the  minds 
of  every  one  who  has  ever  thought  about 
music,  and  who  desires  to  see  established  a 
more  uniform  basis  of  study.  The  great  and 
leading  characteristic  of  the  work  is  its  logical 
reasoning  and  definitions,  a  character  not 
possessed  by  any  previous  book  on  the  subject, 
and  for  this  Dr.  Stainer's  theory  is  certain  to 
gain  ground,  and  be  the  means  of  opening  an 
eeuy  and  pleasant  path  in  a  rocul  hitherto  beset 


with  the  thorns  and  briars  of  porpUximg 
technicalities" — Morning  Post. 

**  Dr.  Stainer  is  a  learned  musiciaMfOmd 
his  book  sup^ies  a  manual  of  informatton  as 
well  as  a  rich  repository  of  mustcal  eruditiom 
in  the  form  of  classical  quotations  fivm  the 
great  masters."— Johh  Bull. 

*'  Dr.  Stainer,  in  his  thoughtful  look,  sees 
clearly  of  ama^amating  op^sing  systems  in 
order  to  found  a  theory  of  hat  many.  He  bases 
his  work  on  the  tempered  scale,  and  he  devel' 
opes  and  illustrates  his  theory  by  questions  emd 
exercises  for  the  use  of  students.  His  opening 
exposition  of  the  rudiments  of  music  is  clear: 
when  he  reaches  the  regions  of  harmony  he 
comes  on  debateable  ground." — Athbn^bvm. 

"  To  the  student  perplexed  and  chained 
down  by  the  multitudinous  rules  of  the  old 
theorists,  we  cannot  give  better  comfort  than 
to  advise  him  to  read  forthwith  Dr.  SteUnen^t 
ingenious  and  thoughtful  book.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly  well  got  up,  and  from  the  clearness 
of  the  tr^e  used,  very  easy  and  pUaseuU  to 
read." — Choir. 


MISCELLANEOUS   POEMS.    By  Henry  Francis  Lyte,   M.A. 
New  Edition.     Small  8vo.     ^s. 

BIBLE  READINGS  FOR  FAMILY  PRAYER.    By  the  Rcr.  W. 

H.  Ridley,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Hambleden.     Crown  8vo. 

Old  Testament — Genesis  and  Exodus.     2j. 

T^T      T-    .         *   i  St.  Luke  and  St.  John.     2j. 
New  Testament,  |  g^  j^^^^^^^  ^„j  Jg^   ^^^     ^ 

The  Four  Gospels,  in  one  volume,     jj.  6</. 

THE    HAPPINESS  OF  THE   BLESSED   CONSIDERED 

as  to  the  Particulars  of  their  State  :  their  Recognition  of  each  other  in  that 

State  :  and  its  Differences  of  Degrees.     To  which  are  added  Musings  on  the 

Church   and  her   Services.     By  Richard  Mant,    D.D.,   sometime.  Lord 

Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.     New  Edition.     Small  8vo.     31.  td. 

**  All  recognise  the  authority  of  the  com^ 
mand  to  set  the  affections  on  things  'oiove, 
and  such  works  as  the  one  now  before  us  will 
be  found  helpful  totvards  this  rood  end.  We 
are,  therefore,  sincerely  glad  that  Messrs. 
Rivington  have  brought  out  a  new  edition 
of  Bishop  Manfs  valuable   treatise." — Rb- 

CORD. 

"  This  beautiful  and  devotional  treatise, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  feeling 
a  more  deepened  interest  in  the  eternal  blessed- 
ness which  awaits  the  true  servants  of  our 
God,  concludes  very  appropriately  vtith  Mus- 
ings  on  the  Church  and  her  Services,*  which 
we  cordially  recommend  to  our  readersJ*'~- 
Rock. 


**  A  welcome  republication  of  a  treatise  once 
highly  valued,  and  which  can  never  lose  its 
value.  Many  of  our  readers  already  know 
the  fulness  and  discrimination  with  which  the 
author  treats  his  subject,  which  must  be  one 
0/  the  most  delightful  topics  of  meditation  to 
all  whose  heart  is  where  the  only  true  trea- 
sure is,  and  particularly  to  those  who  are 
entering  upon  the  evening  of  life." —Chv^ch 
Review. 

**  The  value  of  this  book  needs  not  to  be  re- 
ferred to,  its  standard  character  having  been 
fi>r  many  years  fast  established.     The  edition 
in  which  it  reappears  has  evidently  been  care- 
fully prepared,  and  will  be  the  means  of  mak- 
ing it  more  generally  known." — Bell's  Mes- 
senger. 
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LIFE  OF  S.  VINOBNT  DB  PAUL.  With  IntroducHon  by  the  Rev. 
R.  F.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Salisbury  and  Vicar  of  Rownhams, 
and  Cliaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.     Crown  8vo.     gs. 


*' A  most  readaile  volume,  illustrating 
plarts  and  arrangements,  which ^rom.  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  day  are  invested  tuith 
peculiar  interest." — English  Churchman. 

'*  All  will  be  pleased  at  reading  the  present 
admirably  written  narrative,  in  which  we  do 
not  know  whether  to  admire  more  the  can- 
dour and  earnestness  of  the  writer  or  his 
plain,  sensible,  and  agreeable  style." — Weekly 
Register. 

"  V^e  trust  that  this  deeply  interesting  and 
beautifully  vuritten  biography  •will  be  exten- 
Hvely  circulated  in  England.** — Church 
Herald. 

"  We  heartily  recommend  the  introduction 
to  the  study  o/ all  concerned  with  ordinations. " 
— Guardian. 

"  We  are  glad  that  S.   Vincent  de  Paul, 


one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  Produced  by 
the  Galilean  Church,  has  at  last  found  a 
competent  English  biographer.  The  volume 
be/ore  us  has  evidently  been  "written  tvith  con- 
scientious care  and  scrupulous  industry.  It  is 
based  on  the  best  authorities,  tuhich  have  been 
compared  with  praisetuorthy  diligence;  its 
style  is  clear,  elegant,  and  unambitious  ;  and 
it  shows  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  life  and 
character  of  the  man  whom  it  commemorates.** 
—Scottish  Guardian. 

'*  Mr.  Wilson  has  done  hi*  work  culmirably 
and  evidently  con  amore,  and  ke  completely 
proves  the  thesis  'with  which  he  starts,  viz., 
that  in  the  life  of  the  Saint  there  is  a  homeli- 
ness and  simplicity,  and  a  general  absence  of 
the  miraculous  or  the  more  ascetic  type  of 
saint liness.*' — John  Bull. 


HISTORY   OF  THE  CHURCH    UNDER   THE   ROMAN 

EMPIRE,  A.D.  30-476.     By  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Crake,  B.  A.,  Chaplain  of  All 
Saints'  School,  Bloxham.     Crown  8vo.     *}s.  6d, 

"  In  his  well-planned  and  carefully  written 
volume  of  $00  pages  Mr.  Crake  has  supplied  a 
well-ktiown  and  hn^-felt  want.  Relying  on 
all  the  highest  and  best  authorities  for  his 
main  facts  and  conclusions,  and  Tvisely  mak- 
ing use  of  all  modem  research,  Mr.  Crake  has 
spared  neither  time  nor  labour  to  make  his 
work  accurate,  trustworthy,  and  intelligent,** 
—Standard. 

"Really  interesting,  well  suited  to  the  needs 
of  those  for  whom  tt  was  prepared,  and  its 
Church  totu  is  unexceptionable." — Church 
Times. 

*'  As  a  volume  for  students  and  the  higher 
forms  of  our  public  schools  it  is  admirably 
adapted.*' — Church  Herald. 


**A  compendious  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  under  the  Roman  Empire  tvill  be 
flailed  withpieasure  by  all  readers  of  ecclesias- 
tical lore.  .  .  .  The  author  is  guite  free  from 
the  spirit  of  controversialism ;  wherever  he 
refers  to  a  prevalent  Practice  of  ancient  times 
he  gives  his  authority.  In  his  statement  of 
facts  or  opinions  he  is  always  accurate  and 
concise,  and  his  manual  is  doubtless  destined 
to  a  lengthened  period  of  popularity ." — Morn- 
ing Post. 

"  //  is  very  well  done.  It  gives  a  very  com- 
prehensive virtu  of  the  progress  of  events, 
ecclesiastical  and  political,  at  the  ^eat  centres 
of  civilisation  during  the  first  Jive  centuries 
of  Christianity.** — Daily  News. 


THE  ANNOTATED  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER ;  being 

an  Historical,  Ritual,  and  Theological  Commentary  on  the  Devotional  System 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.  A., 
F.S.A.,  Author  of  "The  History  of  the  Reformation,**  **  Directorium  Pas- 
torale," Editor  of  **The  Dictionary  of  Theology,"  &c  Sixth  edition,  re- 
vised.    Imperial  8vo.     36J.,  or  half- bound  in  morocco,  48J. 

OUR  MOTHER  CHURCH :  being  Simple  Talk  on  High  Topics.     By 
Anne  Mercier.     Crown  8vo.     71.  6^. 


**  We  have  never  seen  a  book  for  girls  of  its 
class  which  commends  itself  to  us  more 
particularly  than  'Our  Mother  Church*  by 
Mrs.  Jerome  Mercier.  The  author,  who  is 
the  ivite  of  an  earnest  parish  priest  of  the 
Anglican  school,  near  London,  calls  her  work 
*  simple  talk  on  great  subjects,'  and  calls  it  by 
a  name  thai  describes  it  almost  as  completely 
as  we  could  do  in  a  longer  notice  than  7ve  can 
spare  the  volume.  Here  are  the  headings 
of  the  chapters: — '  The  Primitive  Church,' 
*Primitiz>e  Places  atid  Modes  of  Worship^ 
'  The  Early  English  Church,'  '  7 he  Monastic 
Orders,'  '  The  friars,'  '  A  Review  of  Church 
History,'  '  The  Prayer  Book,'  (four  chapters), 
'Synil'olisM,*  'Church  A  rchitecture,"  Windows 
and  Pells,'  'Church  Music,'  'Church  Work.* 


No  one  can  fail  to  comprehend  the  beautifully 
simple,  devout,  and  appropriate  language  tn 
which  Mrs.  Mercier  embodies  what  she  has  to 
say ;  and  for  the  facts  with  which  the  deals 
she  has  taken  good  care  to  have  their  accuracy 
assured. " — St  A  ND  A  rd. 

"  The  plan  of  this  pleasant-looking  book  is 
excellent.  It  u  a  kind  of  Mrs.  Markkam  on 
the  Church  of  England,  written  especially  for 
girls,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  it 
oecome  a  favourite  in  schools.  .  .  ,  It  is 
really  a  conversational  hand-book  to  the 
English  Church's  history,  doctrine,  and  ritual, 
complied  by  a  very  diligent  reader  frotn  softte 
of  the  best  modem  Anglican  sources." — £mg- 
usH  Churchman. 
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THE  DIVINITY  OF  OUR  LORD  AND  SAVIOUR  JESUS 

CHRIST  ;  being  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1866.  By  Henry  Parry  Lid- 
don,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Ireland  Professor  of  Ex^esis 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.     Seventh  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     $s, 

SERMONS  PREACHED  BEFORE  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  OXFORD.  By  Hknry  Parry  Liddon,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Canon  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  Ireland  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Fifth 
Edition,  revised.     Crown  8vo.     $s, 

SOME  ELEMENTS  OF  RELIGION.  Lent  Lectures.  By  Henry 
Parry  Liddon,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Ireland  Professor 
of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  revised.  Crown 
8vo.     $s. 

HOUSEHOLD  THEOLOGY:  A  Handbook  of  Religious  Information 
respecting  the  Holy  Bible,  the  Prayer  Book,  the  Church,  the  Ministry,  Divine 
Worship,  the  Creeds,  &c.,  &c.  By  JOHN  Henry  Blunt,  M.A.  New 
Edition.     Small  8vo.     y.  6d. 

LIBER  PRECUM  PUBLICARUM  ECCLESI-ffl  ANGLI- 
CANJE.  A  GuLiELMo  Br[ght,  a.m.,  et  Petro  Goldsmith  Medd, 
A.M.,  Presbyteris,  Collegii  Universitatis  in  Acad.  Oxon.  Sociis,  Latine  red- 
ditus.     New  Edition,  with  all  the  Rubrics  in  red.     Small  8vo.     6s, 

THE  PSALMS.  Translated  from  the  Hebrew.  With  Notes,  chiefly 
Exegeiical.  By  William  Kay,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Great  Leghs;  late  Princi- 
pal of  Bisliop's  College,  Calcutta.     Second  Edition.     8vo.     12s.  6d, 


"Like  a  sound  Churchman^  he  reverences 
Scripture f  upholding  its  authority  against 
sceptics;  and  he  does  not  denounce  such  as 
differ  from  him  in  opinion  with  a  dogmatism 
unhappily  too  common  at  the  present  day. 
Hence^  readers  7vUl  be  disposed  to  consider  his 
conclusions  worthy  0/  attention;  or  perhaps 
to  adopt  thetn  ivitltout  inquiry.  It  is  super- 
fluous to  say  tJiat  the  translation  is  better 
and  more  accurate  on  the  ivhole  than  our 
received  one.  or  that  it  often  reprjduces 
the  sense  0/  the  original  happily.^' — Athen- 
aeum. 

**  Dr.  Kay  has  profound  reverence  for 
Divine  truth  ami  exhibits  considerable  read- 


ing, with  the  power  to  make  use  of  ii.*^ — 
British  Quarterly  Review. 

"  The  execution  of  the  work  is  cetreful  and 
scholarly."— Union  Review. 

"  To  mention  the  name  of  Dr.  Kay  is 
enough  to  secure  res/^ectfitl  attention  to  ku 
nrtv  translation  of  the  Psalms.  It  is  en- 
riched with  exegetical  notes  containing  a 
wealth  of  sound  Itxarning^  closely  occasionally. 
Perhaps  too  closely  comlensed.  Good  care  is 
taken  of  the  student  not  learned  in  Hebrew; 
we  hope  the  Doctor's  example  will  prevent  any 
abuse  of  this  consideration^  and  stimulate 
those  who  profit  by  it  to  follow  him  into  the  very 
text  of  the  ancient  Revelation  ** — John  Bul 


AID  TO  PRAYER;  OR,  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PRAC- 
TICE OK  DEVOTION.  With  Forms  of  Prayer  for  Private  Use.  By 
Daniel  Moore,  M.A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  Vicar  of 
Holy  Trinity,  Paddington,  Author  of  "Sermons  on  Special  Occasions," 
Hulsean  Lectures  on  **The  Age  and  the  Gospel,"  &c.  Second  ^Edition. 
Square  32mo.     2s.  6d, 


"  The  valuable  characteristic  of  this  itfork 
Vfillbe  recognised  by  every  serious ,  thoughtful 
Christian,  in  a  7vord,  by  all  who  perceive  and 
lament  the  ^rinving  tendency  to  prefer  the 
claims  of  exter  ai  serin'ce,  ecclesiastical  con- 
troitersy,  or  multiplied  activities:  to  the 
practice  of  private  devotion.  *  Aids  to 
Prayer '  offers  both  encouragement  and  help  to 
those  who  aspire  to  hitcher  attainments  in  the 
Divine  L  ife.     Ez>ery  page  bears  the  impress  of 


a  matured  judgment  ^  and  of  an  ex^rtmental 
acquiintance  iv'th  a  subject  confessedly  dif- 
ficult,  an  I  of  supreme  itn  '^orfance." — Record. 

' '  Eloquently,  ab  'v,  and  practically  written. " 
— English  Churchman. 

*'  •  Aids  to  Prater'  has  deservedly  reached 
a  secon  i  edition.  The  sermon  method  of  treat" 
ment  has  been  wisely  discontinued.*' — John 
Bull. 
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JSUBBtfk  |&ibingtoii'0  l^itbUaittoiu 


A  COMPANION  TO  THB  OLD  TBSTAM^NT.    Beinca  Plain 
Coonmenury  on  Scripture  Htstorj,  down  to  the  Birth  of  our  Lord.    Smiil 

Also  in  Two  PaiU  >— 
Put  I.— The  Creation  of  the  Worid  to  the  Reign  of  Saul. 
Part  11.— The  Reign  of  Sanl  to  the  Birth  of  our  Lord. 

Small  Sro,     ax.  each. 


"A  $mMi mdrndtmhU  C^m^mnipm  U  tk^  Old 
TnUatuntt  bting/mr  themMtcmuueytteotm' 
/JBriir  emmtmenimry  pm  Old  Tfttrntrntni  kist0wy 
wiik  wkick  w*  4unv  m#/.  Hert  mr*  c^mhimM 
trtktdmxf  mmd  kmrmimg,  mm  mMhctmi  mnd 
mi  ike  tmme  Htme  imUrfttmg  tmmwimfy  0/  the 
kmdinffmctt  ff  the  Mm€rtdtt0ry, 


it  tk»uU       mmt 


he  m  Uxtheeh  m  every  scheel,  mmd  it*  vmlme  diMemUiet,  hit  cemment*  hrie0y  mpem   the 

it  inumem»el9  enhmmeed  hy  the  cepimut  mmd  tefigimmMhemrimfe/thetextmla^^^QvhwaihM. 

ctm^ete imdex'—JoMn  Bull.  **  The hmrndkeekte/ne m it te/milmmdtmiit' 

**^Thit  wHi he/nmd m  very  vmituMe mid  tm  f^ctmyt  ^^mkii^iim^  iit  eewi^mtt,  mmd  teit 


Tetimtmemt  mmrrmtive,  pmt  tegetker  j»  mt 
expimim  the  cemme<ti»m  and  kemrimg  e/itt  e 
temtt,  mmdwrittem  im  m  verygmd  feme  ;  with 
m  jUnmi  chmpter  m  the  hittetyt/the  fewt  Ar- 
tm>eem  the  Old  mmd  New  Tettmm^emtt,  ItwiU 
te/nmd  very  nt^fuiftr  itt  pm^fmte.  tt 
mmt  imtfime  iUe^f  /#  wterely  chrmm^^ 
dijfemitiett  hut  ammtentt  hrieflympem 
teugimmt' 


Thit  wHI  he/nmd  m  very  vmimmhie  mid  te 
the  right  mmderttmmdimg  ^  the  BiNe.  it 
Mtmm  the  whele  Scri/ture  mmrrmttve  imte 
mmejrvwt  the  eremtiem  efemmwrnrdt,  the  muther 
tkmt  cemdensing  Pfideaux^  Shmck/erdt  mmd 
Xmttell,  mmd  im  the  miett  nveremtiml  mtmmmer 
krimgimg  to  hit  mid  the  tfritingt  o/t^H  mederm 
mtt$tetmtcrt  mmd  chremehgisti.  There  are  me 
iemgthy  cemtmtemttf  me  ntiemmry  the^riet, 
tktmg  tpecmleUite ;  4  "  '  '  ' 
imielligiSfy  ttmted. 


iUgih. 
id  h 


heeh  it  erne  thmt 


tktmg  tPecmteUive  ;  mil  is  pimim  matter  e/fmtt^ 
'    rlliriSfy  ttmted.      The   ' 

hmve    m    wide   cirmlatiem   amtemgtt 
teeuhert  mmdstmdemtt  e/mli  dememiimmtiemt. ' — 

BOOKSSLLEK. 
'*  it  m  very  cemifmct  tmmtmtmry  ^  the  Old 


/erth  the  hittmry  a/  the  eld  emvmmmt  with 
tmeh  cemtciemtiamt  mimmtemettt  that  it  tmmmat 
/mil  te  prove  m  gedtemd  te  cmmdidmiet  >r 
exmmtimmtiam  im  the  Rmdimtemtm  Religiamit 
mt  wellmt  im  the  eerretpamdimgteheeleJ  Cmm- 
hridge.  .  .  .  Threughemt  hit  werh  the 
writer  0/  thit  *  cempmmiem*  *  cemnmemtmry* 
er  *  hmmdkiah:  exhihttt  mt  the  smmte  timte  ex- 
temtrtyt  retemrch  imte  the  teit  iemrtet  e/im/er- 
wimtiem  mmd  em&ghtemmtemt  mt  te  the  tmcred 
hittery,  mmd  mm  imdtfemdemtt  thamgh  «»«- 
tiems,  judgmemt  im  hu  eheiee  hetweem  tern- 
Jlictimg  theories  mmdexfimmmiiemt."—  Encusm 
Chi.'Rchmam. 


PBOPHECIE8  AND  THE  PBOPHETIO  SPIRIT  IN  THE 

CHRISTIAN  ERA;  an  His^torical  Essay.  By  JoHN  J.  Ign.  Vo!<.  DoL- 
LINGER.  Translated,  with  Introduction^  Notes  and  Appendices,  by 
Alfred  Plummer,  M.A.,  Ma&ter  of  University  College,  Durham,  UUe 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.     8yo.     tor.  6^. 

FABLES  BESPECTING  THE  POPES  OF  THE  MIDDLB 

AGES.  A  Contribution  to  EcclcNia&tical  Hi>tory.  By  John  J.  ICN.  VoN* 
DoLLiNGER.  Translated,  witli  Introduction  and  Appendices,  by  Alprbd 
Plummer,  M.A,  Master  of  University  College,  Durham,  late  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.     8vo.     141. 

DIBECTOBIUM    PASTOBALE.      The  Principles  and   Practice  of 

Pastoral  Work  in  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  John  Henry  BLfNT, 
M.A.,  F.S..\..  Editor  of  "The  Annotatctl  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  &c 
&c.     Third  Edition,  revised.     Crown  8vo.     7/.  6*/. 


**This  is  the  third  editicn  t»f  m  vemrh  tvhuh 
hmt  hfcrmr  drxerrrdfy  /r/mar  as  the  test 
extant  txfcsttten  cj  tke  prtnei/^its  and  practu  * 
ef  the  faiWrai  tt\'rk  in  the  Ckurtk  ef  F.ng- 
mnd.  its  kimtM  am»i  sufgesttfiu  art  fated  en 
/racttCtil  exfertmie,  and  it  ts  Jmrtker  ft- 
evmimiended  fy  tke  majerity  0/  cur  Btshrfs  at 
the  iTdinatten  cf  friests  and  deatems." — 
Stanuakd. 

"its  /Tactical  usefulness  to  the  parochial 


ready  rrcrtxtd  at  tkeir  hands,  and  mc  faithful 


/  e* 


clergy  is  prevtJ  hy  tke  accrOtamce  it  hmt  ml' 

tds, 
farisk  prtettf  teke  $s  working  ia  real  earmest 
/ipr  tke  extension  ef  tftrituai  tmtrmctiov 
amtongit  all  classes  i>t  kti  /lock  will  rise  /romt 
tke  perusal  ej  its  paret  nttkout  hanng  oh- 
tamed  some  t-aluafie  kints  as  to  tke  l»est  mode 
fif  bringing  home  eur  Ckurck's  system  te  Ute 
hearts  eJ  hit  people."—  N  atiokal  Cmi'Iicn. 


L 


THE  SHEPHEBD  OF  HEBMAS.  Translated  into  English,  with  an 
Introduitif  n  and  Notes.  By  ChaRLLS  II.  IIooLE,  M.A.,  Senior  Student  oi 
Chitsl  Cliurcli,  Uxfitiil.     Small  Svo.     4/.  (mi. 


BEBMONS  ON  OBBTAIN  OF  THE  LES8  PBOMINBNT 

FACTS    AND    REFERENCES    IN    SACRED  STORY.    By  Henry 

Melvill,  B.D.,  late  Canon  of  St  Paul's,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinaiy  to  the 

Queen.     New  Edition.     Two  vols.     Crown  8vo.     5^.  each. 

ioc  wellkmcvm  io  rtquire  any  eommtHdoHoH 
frnn  tu,  Wt  kavt  here  all  the  j^cwer  oj 
rhetoric,  amd  the  grace  and  beauty  ofttyU,for 
which  tne  author  has  been  distinguished,  and 
which  have  contributed  to  render  htm  a 
model  to  preachers t  and  given  him  a  re^reseu' 
tative  position  in  the  history  of  the  Mnglish 
^IHt.— Weekly  Rkvirw. 

"Polished,  classical,  and  wtun&tg,  these 
sermons  bear  the  marns  of  literary  labour. 
A  study  of  them  will  aid  tne  modem  Rochet 
to  refine  and  polish  his  discourses,  and  to  add 
to  the  vigour  which  is  now  the  fashien  the 
graces  of  chastened  eloquence  and  winmni 
rhetoric." — English  Churchman. 


"  H^e  are  glad  to  see  this  new  edition  of  what 
we  have  always  considered  to  be  MehntTs  best 
sermons,  because  in  them  we  have  his  best 
thoughts.  .  .  .  Manyof  these  sermons  are 
the  strongest  arguments  yet  adduced  for  in- 
ternal evidence  of  the  veracity  of  the  Scriptu- 
ral narratives** — Standard. 

**  Many  who  admire  elegant  phraseology^ 
and  the  other  now  rarely  exhibited  consti- 
tuents of  pul^t  eloquence,  will  be  glad  to  have 
in  a  convement  shape  a  judicious  selection  of 
Canon  MetvilTs  sermons.  Mr.  MehfiU  weu 
one  of  the  few  really  successful  preachers  if  our 
dayr — Examiner. 

^*  The  sermons  of  the  lamented  Mehill  are 


SELECTION  FROM  THE  SERMONS  PREACHED  DUR- 
ING THE  LATTER  YEARS  OF  HIS  LIFE,  IN  THE  PARISH 
CHURCH  OF  BARNES,  AND  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  ST. 
PAUL'S.  By  Henry  Melvill,  B.D.,  late  Canon  of  St  Paul's,  and  Chap- 
lain in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.     Two  vols.    Crown  8vo.     $s,  each. 


*  *  Melvilts  clue f characteristic  was  humility, 
that  truest  tnarh  of  real  nobility  of  soul  and  of 
genuine  genius;  and  his  sole  actuating  prin- 
ciple in  Ufe  was  devotion  to  duty — duty  to  God 
and  duty  to  man,  and  never  were  the  two  more 
beautifully  blended  together  than  in  hint. 
'  Whtle  the  pure  truths  of  the  Gospel,*  observes 
kis  biographer  in  the  memoir  pr^xed  to  these 
sermons,  floroed  so  persuasively  from  his  lips, 
the  pure  spirit  of  Christianity  ever  reigned  w 
his  heart,  and  the  purest  charity  influenced 
his  every  thought  and  every  action*  .  .  .  The 
style  of  Canon  MelvilTs  sermons  is  rather 
Ciceronian  than  Demosthenic,  rather  splendid 
and  measured  than  impetuous  emd  fervid." — 
Standard. 


**  Two  other  volumes  of  the  late  Catum  Mel- 
vill* s  sermons  contain  forty  discourses  preached 
by  him  in  his  later  years,  and  they  are  pre- 
faced by  a  short  memoir  of  one  of  the  ^vorthiesi 
and  most  impressive  preachers  ^recent  times." 
— Examiner. 

**  These  outlines  contain  probably  the  last 
specimens  of  the  worhofa  great  ntaster  in  the 
art  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  In  the  sermons 
of  Henry  Melvill  there  are  a  certain  digni^ 
and  elevation  of  style  and  handling  which 
belong  rather  to  the  Pjnst  than  to  the  present, 
.  .  .  There  are  in  the  sermons  before  us 
all  MelvilVs  wonted  grace  of  diction,  strength 
of  reasoning,  and  aptness  qf  illustrationr — 
Weekly  Review. 


SERMONS.  By  Henry  Melvill,  B.D.,  late  Canon  of  St  Paul's,  and 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  New  Edition.  Two  vols.  Crown  Svo. 
5^.  each.     Sold  separately. 


"Messrs.  Rivington  have  Published  very 
opportunely,  at  a  time  when  Churchmen  arc 
thinking  with  satisfaction  of  the  new  blood 
infused  into  the  Chapter  of  St.  PauFi,  sermons 
by  Henry  Melvill.  who  in  his  day  was  as  cele- 
brated as  a  preacher  as  is  Canon  Liddon  now. 
The  sermons  are  not  only  couched  in  elegant 
language,  but  are  replete  with  matter  which 
the  younger  clergy  would  do  well  to  study." — 
John  Bull. 

"Henry  MelviWs  intellect  was  large,  his 
imagination  brilliant,  his  ardour  intense, 
and  his  style  strong,  fervid ^  and  picturesque. 
Often  he  seemed  to  glow  with  the  inspiration  of 
a  prophet." — ^American  Quarterly  Church 
Review. 

"//  would  be  easy  to  quote  Portions  of  ex- 
ceeding beauty  and  power.  It  was  not,  however, 
the  charm  of  style,  nor  wealth  of  words,  both 
which  Canon  Melvill  possessed  in  so  great 
abundance,  that  he  relied  on  to  win  souls;  but 
the  power  and  spirit  of  Him  who  said,  'I,  if  I 
be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  to  Me.  — 
Record. 

"Every  one  who  can  remember  the  days 
when  Canon  Melvill  was  the  preacher  of  the 
di^,  will  be  glad  to  see  these  four-and-twenty 
of  his  sermons  so  nicely  reproduced.    His  Ser- 


mons were  all  the  result  of  real  study  and 
genuine  reading,  with  far  more  theology  in 
them  than  those  of  many  who  make  much  moH 
profession  of  theology.  There  are  sermons 
here  which  we  can  personally  remember;  it 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  us  to  be  reminded  of 
them,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  them  brought 
before  the  present  generation.  We  hope  Uiat 
they  may  be  studied,  for  they  deserve  it  the* 
roughly.  — Literary  Churchman. 

"Few  preachers  have  had  more  admirers 
than  the  Rev.  Henry  Melvill,  and  the  new 
edition  of  his  Sermons,  in  two  volumes,  will 
doubtless  flnd  plenty  of  Purchasers.  The  Ser- 
mons abound  m  thought,  and  the  thoughts  are 
couched  in  English  which  is  at  once  elegant 
in  construction  and  easy  to  read."—Qw}JkCXL 
Times. 

"The  Sermons  of  Cation  Mehnll,  now  re- 
published in  two  handy  volumes,  need  only  to 
be  mentioned  to  be  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome. 
Sound  learning,  well-weighed  words,  calm  and 
keen  logic,  and  solemn  devoutness,  mark  the 
whole  series  of  masterly  discourses,  which  ene- 
brace  some  of  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  Churchy 
and  set  them  forth  in  clear  and  ScriptureU 
strength.'* — Standard. 
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MtBBtB.  pibtngton's  ^ublicattom 


A   DBVOnONAL  COMMBNTARY  ON   THE    OOSPBL 

NARRATIVE.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  B.D.,  furmerly  FcUomt  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.  A  New  «nd  uniform  Edition.  In  Eight  vuU. 
Crown  8vo.     $s.  each. 


TJiOUGHTSON  THE  STUDY  OF 
THE  HOC  Y  GOSPELS. 

Characteristic  DiflTerences  in  the  Four 

Gospels. 
Our  Lord's  Manifestations  of  Himself. 
The  Rule  of  Scriptural  Interpretation 

famislie<l  by  our  Lord. 
Analo.;ies  of  the  Gospel. 
Mention  of  AngcU  in  the  Gospels. 
Plaoesufourlx>rd'sAbodeand  Ministry. 
Our  Lord's  Mode  of  Dealing  with  His 

Apostles. 
Conclusion. 

A  HARMOI^Y  OF  THE  FOUR 
EVAi\rGELISTS. 

Our  Lord's  Nativity. 

Our  Lord's  Ministry — Second  Year. 

Our  lx>rd*s  Ministry — Third  Year. 

The  Holy  Week. 

Our  Lord's  Passion. 

Our  Lord's  Resurrection. 

OUR  LORiys  NATIVITY. 

The  Birth  at  Bethlehem. 
The  Baptism  in  Jordan. 
The  Firskt  Pasvover. 

OUR  LORDS  Af/mSTRY. 

SECO.ND  YEAR. 

The  Second  Pas'M>vcr. 
Christ  with  the  Iwclve. 
The  Twelve  sent  forth. 

**  There  is  net  m  better  cem0^mi»m  tp  he 
Jemmii  /er  the  seatem  tkam  the  he.Mmti/ml  *  />r- 
vetiemti  Cemmentary  en  the  Gnpel  Sarra- 
tioe,"hytkeKev,luu»€WiUUmt.  ,  .  ,  A 
rnh  mine  fer  dewetienMJ  nmd  theeUgtemi 
timtf  '—Guardian. 

**  Se  infinite  are  the deptheetnd »e  immmmter- 
mhle  the  ieanties  ef  Hcrt^mre^  mmd  mere  ^r- 
ticntnriy  ef  the  Getpeit,  that  there  u  seme 
diMcnlty  in  Hescribtn^  the  m  tnt/el'i  extelteneet 
e/WUiinmi  exqniuce  Cemmentmyt.  Dertv 
inf  Its  prefonnJ  n^^rrciati^n  of  Sin^tnre 
frem  the  w^ tings  ef  the  enrif  Fnthers.  tt  is 
emij  what  every  stu.ieHt  hnermt  mnst  hf  t^me 
te  sity  thtt  it  extr.Mcts  m  mhaie  ^ve,t/th  ef 
$memn/nc  frem  e>ick  sentence,  ench  n^ii^entty 
fmtnt  4tt/itif*n,   etuh  veerU   in    the    text.'*-' 

CHI'MfH   Kk%'IKW. 

"Stan.il  ti*>titinfeiy  eUene  in  enr  Enfiith 
iiterattrt :  there  tt,  tve  thenii sar,  ne  chitnte 
ef  Its  l^ing  iHt^rse.ie.{  hy  nny  better  bi*ek  ef 
its  himti .  nni  ttt  merits  nre  ef  the  very  highest 
enter  "  ~\Axm*Kny  Chi'kcnman. 

••  //  tr  ••/./  .V  tifi.  M't  te  select  m  mtre  nte- 
fmt  prr\rnt.  nt  a  stm.ttl  CMt,  th/tn  this  aeries 
Wfeult  be  tt*  It  r^nnf  mtn  en  hit  Hrtt  entertnf 
imte  H  *lr  Oriels,  mm  t  mtmr.  na  .ten*H,  te  U 
isvifi  tk^mtfh'es  1*^  ih*  re^m.*'iu:tti*m  e*  these 
msefm  X'.'immes  er  thtt  pnr  es»  There  it  an 
mbmn  f.tn.e  .*f  ie''m-*n  mtte'-ttti  ttt  be  d»etmm 
Jrem  amy  eme  ef  them  "  —Cm,.  «i"M   I'lMK*. 


OUR  LOR  as  MINISTRY, 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Teaching  in  (lalilee. 

Teacliing  at  Jerusalem. 

Last  Journey  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem. 

THE  HOLY  WEEK. 

The  Appro.ich  to  Jerusalem. 

The  Te.ichiiig  in  the  Tern  >!;. 

The  Disc'Hirs'.-  on  the  Mount  o  OliTes* 

The  Last  Supper. 

OUR  LORDtS  PASSION. 

The  Hour  of  Darkness. 
The  Agony. 
The  Apprehension. 
The  Condemnation. 
The  1  ).iy  of  Sorrows. 
The  Hall  of  Judgment 
The  Crucitixiun. 
The  Sepulture. 

OUR  LOfilXS  RESURRECTION. 
The  Day  of  Days. 
The  Grave  Visited. 
Christ  Appearing. 
The  Going  to  Kmmant. 
The  Fi>rty  Days. 
The  Apostles  Assembled. 
The  I^ikein  Galilee. 
The  Mountain  in  Galilee. 
The  Return  from  Galilee. 


*'  This  is,  in  the  trmst  sense  e^  ike 

*  Peviftienat  Commentary'  en  the  G»*pel  mmr- 
rative,  e/enSnf  ent  everyiwhere,  as  it  Jeei.  the 
s^n.'n  ilbemt'et  ntt/i  MesteJness  afthe  Diwine 
message:  hnt  it  u  sem*thinf  mere  thmm  thtt, 
tt  m*rts  itificmittet  mlm**st  hy  mntiiipntiem, 
and  thremt  the  ii(ht  ef  temrminf  eoer  semes  e>jf 
the  very  darhesi  puumges  tm  the  New  Test^ 
ment. "  -K'y<.K. 

'*  The  mnther  hfts  skil^lh  e^em^red  esnd 
blemdrd  the  na  rtatives  et  thedijferent  Ge%Mit, 
se  At  te  five  m  swm.tAtict/  view  ef  the  htttery: 
nmd  theufh  tkr  cammrntn^f  is  e tiled  'dei*- 
tiemtt,'  tt  IS  te  i  *.'ar/r  end  tnf  festive  in  ettter 
resets  i  he  site  ef  the  wjrh,  ex  ten  ting,  ms 
it  d*es,  ever  ei'ht  velnmes,  tmtr  deter  /ssr- 
chttert  mn  /  rea  iert ;  hn*  e  teh  vj»/mme  is  eem- 
ftete  in  ttteif.  ami  tmr  re  rem  men  /  ttmdentt  te 
t  \*te  a  I  smr  */e  *>f  thr  a mfher't  fnatity  Sense 
tk'mfs  they  m  ty  fmeit'»n ;  bmt  the  veimmes 
nre  reatly  e  he'p^mi  nnJ  valne^U  mdditien  te 
enr  t'i*ret  "  -KuKim^M. 

"  The  hi'ch  tn  i  sefemn  verit-'es  ef  the 
Snvenr's  snJFfr  n  's  mmd  death  «>v  treated 
with  fretl  rrvrremce  ant  abtitf  The 
th*r.9ttfh  drv^mtn'si  tvk'eh  fervtdes  the  bvh 
c^mm^m  tt  it  t>*  •«-  h'ft  There  is  mu.'k 
te  inttrtttt  an  i  h't*  the  bette7*er  m  the  Ckrtt- 
tian  it^e,  ne  mt'ter  /.»  mSit  tec t. en  ef  the 
Lhnrth  he  tisjty  At/m/.**— Watchman. 
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FEMALE  CHARACTERS  OP  HOLY  SCRIPTURE.  In  • 
Senes  of  StrmoDs.  Hy  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  B.D.,  formerly  Fellow ol 
Trinity  CoUege,  Oxford.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  5/. 

THE  CHARACTERS  OP  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  In  a  senes 
of  Sermons.  By  the  Rev  Isaac  Williams,  B.D.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  5*. 


Tkis  is  otu  p/tfufnu  volumes  o/fmblished 
ttrmoHs  that  we  have  been  ahU  to  read  with 
real  pleasure.  They  are  written  wtth  a 
christened  elegance  0/  language,  and  pervaded 
*y  a  spirit  0/  earnest  and  simple  piety  Mr. 
WtUiams  is  evitiently  what  would  be  called  a 
very  High  Churchman.  Occasionally  his 
peculiar  Church  views  are  apparent;  but 
bating  a  few  passages  here  and  there,  these 
sermons  will  be  read  with  pro/it  by  all  '  who 
pro/ess  and  call  themselves   Christians.*  "— 

CONTRMPORAKV   ReVIEW. 

This  is  a  new  edition  o/a  very  popular— 


II 


asuideservedfypopuktr    work  om  the  biograpl^ 

•/the  Old  Testament  history      The  chara^m 

are  ably  and  profitably  analvsed^  and  that  tf 

ike  hand  of  a  master  of  style  and  thought,    . 

.     .     The  prmciple  o/selecUon  has  been  ihmt 

of  prominence  I  and  partly,  too,  that  ofsignv- 

Jicatue  in  the  characters  so  ablv  dc&nedted. 

A    tnor*   masterly  analm    0/  Scripturml 

characters  we  never  read,  nor  any  which  mrw 

more  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  oj  the 

reader  with  feelings  of  love  for  what  isgeod^ 

and  abherrence/or  n^at  is  evil"— Roac 


THE  APOCALYPSE;  WITH  NOTES  AND  REFLEC- 
TIONS. By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams.  B.D.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     $s. 


"  This  tvork,  though  probably  less  read 
than  it  deserves  to  be,  has  ahvays  struck  us 
as  the  deepest  and  most    learned  oJ  ail  the 


series  of  commentaries  with  which  this  gifted 
author  has  enriched  the  Church."— Chvkch 
Times. 


APOSTOLICAL  SUCCESSION    IN  THE    CHURCH    OP 

-     ENGLAND.     By  the  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Haddan,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Barton- 
on-lhe-Heath,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.     8vo.     izr. 

in  question,  in  the  mtnds  of  Ckurck  People, 
.  .  .  IVe  hope  that  our  extracts  will  lead  our 
readers  to  study  Mr.  Haddan  for  tkeuuelvet,^ 
— LiTBKARv  Churchman. 

"  This  is  not  only  a  very  able  and  carefully 
written  treatise  upon  the  doctrine  ofApostoU* 
cal  Succession,  but  it  is  also  a  calm  yet  noble 
vindication  of  the  validity  of  the  Anglicats 
Orders  .*  it  well  sustains  the  brilliant  re^ta- 
lion  which  Mr.   Haddan  left  behind  htm  ett 


**  Mr.  Haddan* s  estimate  of  the  bearing  of 
his  subject,  and  of  its  special  importance  at 
the  present  juncture  is  characteristic,  and  will 
well  repay  attention.  .     ,     Mr.  Hadiian 

is  strictly  argi4mentatife  throughout.  He  ab- 
stains with  some  strictness  from  everything 
which  would  divert  either  his  rea/ler  or  him- 
self from  accurate  investigation  of  his  reason- 
ing. But  his  volume  is  thoroughly  well 
written,  clear  and  forcible  in  style,  and  fair 
in  tone.  It  cannot  but  rentier  valuable  semice 
in  placing  t/ie  claims  of  the  Church  in  their 
true  light  before  the  Englisk  public."— 
Guardian. 

**  Among   the    many  standard  theological 
works  drvoted  to  this  important  subject  Mr. 
Haddan*  s  will  hold  a  high  place." — Standard. 

**  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  volume  widely 
circulated  and  generally  read."— }ohn  Bull. 

**  A  weighty  and  ifalttable  treatise,  and  we 
hope  that  the  study  of  its  sound  and  rvell- 
reasoned pages  will  do  much  to  fix  the  impor- 
tance, and  t/ie  full  meanisig  of  the  doctrisie 


Oxford,  and  it  supplements  his  other  profound 
historical  researches  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 
This  book  will  remain  for  a  long  time  the 
classic  work  upon  English  Orders.**— Chvrch 
Rbvibw. 
"  A  very  temperate,  but  a  very  well  reasomed 

book.**-  WKSTMINSTBR  RbVIBW. 

"  Mr.  Haddan  ably  sustains  kis  reputation 
throughout  the  worM:  His  style  is  clear,  hit 
inferences  are  reasonable,  and  the  publication 
is  especially  well-timed  in  prospect  of  the 
coming  (Ecumenical  Council.** — Cambridgb 
Univbrsity  Gazsttb. 


A  MANUAL  FOR  THE  SICK;  with  other  Devotions.  By  LANCELOT 

Andrewks,  D.D.,  sometime  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Edited  with  a 

Preface  by  H.  P.  LiDDON,  M.  A.    Large  type.   With  Portrait.  Third  Edition. 
24m  o.     2s.  hd, 

HELP  AND  COMFORT  FOR  THE  SICK  FCOR.    By  the 

Autlior  of   "Sickness;    its  Trials  and   Blessings.*'     Kew  Edition.     Small 
8vo.     is. 


OURIOnS  MYTHS  OF  THB  MIDDLB  AGBS.  Bf&BABiiio- 
GouLO»  M.An  Author  oC  *'Pott-MediKv»l  Praidien,*'  A&  With  lUnitn- 
tiont.    New  Edition.    Conplete  fai  One  VoL    Cnnm  tftk    6t. 


**  Tktm  £9»tnt  winit /mmd U  i 
^Umg  U  smiitnmmst  clmati  ^rtmdtrt;  the 

Ml  TtUmmdCtUarip  wtmn*liiik$trmkwitk 
ikt  €km  fUhmmg  ^ DmMtmtt  trmdk^im  kU 
^tinftet  U  tkt  N^nt  imim,  U  mmaUt  mmtd 
ikmi  tktn  mrt  dkt^ftn    fc|.,  ikam  m  Mr 

IvSwi   TfaJio    wAkh  Sxwmmt  mm  mmtltr. 


wkiAktkmatimdkdwtBkth^Mm  m 


ATHBNiBUM. 

Ir  mm  MumSumm  mmnm 

im^MsitHm  mid 


rtr  mrtt  JritNmnt  tf  fW 

im  ii,{t  Mmnh  i»  Ar 

akmrnktm/m^itikt 

Armff ^mm Hmgmdfy m  metrndtvaf  i 

Wmmm  mt  mt99  jfvtutmiM  w9  ml     Tmt 
wwmttmiff  im  mm  pmtttmi  twnw  mmty  im 
ma  tmHmu  mmd  wtU 


ft  Mf."— Pall  Mall  Gasittb. 


V  Af  r. 


VAIr 


AiiUb 


LBTTBR8  FROM  BOMB  ON  THB  OOUNOm.  By  QuiRnnra. 
Repnnted  rrom  the  ** Allgemeine  Zcitni^"  A  IhoiiMd  Tfinfeirton ,  Crawa 
tvo.     I2«. 


THB  POPB  AND  THB  OOUNOHa.    Bf  jAiiut.    AathoriMd 
lAtion  from  the  Genouuu      Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    lu  6d, 

4Anr,iy«MnV«">^<«^JCM^  nw,  t-iSw*  •»  €m$ld  mH^  tm§9§hm  wiik  m 

''     >»^^  ^  Co  '■■•■  mmatitmiim,  ikt       mtfn  mmgmi/Ud  imUf  if  €»mint9,  ikt 
d^trStmi jmnHmuutjmcUd  ^  ^^mm^      mmat  be  r^frrrtdU  tkfymkiit^,  im 

\^PmfmiIn/mmUii9,    Tktn  it  ^rm^      gimgUtkttmd,*^^AiJLUMJLQuKfrm, 

itiemtt  tkmi  tmtmimt  mi  •^/m  Fwmmet,  im  HtOmmL mmd  im CttmtMmj 

mUp'ttm  ittt  wiikim  at  mmrrtm  m  cmm^mtt.  tt  ^ktrt  kmt mbrtmdf  m^ftmndm  mtmitiimdt ^f  dif 
ttmpitU  a  rtetrd  «/ ikt  trigim  mmd  grtmim  tf 
tkt  i^fiUUkiUtt  ikttrv,  mmd^  mU  dt/mcit  tf 
Ckmrck  kitttiy  ktmwmg  mptm  ii,  mmd  iikmt  ttt 
im  m  ftfim  tt  citmr  mmm  etmeitt  mt  it  pmi  tkt 
mtrmmttmi  wiikim  tkt  rtmek  tf  mmf  rtmdtr  ^f 
mmmmry  imitUiiitmee,  mkilt  tkt  aen^mitmt  me- 
€mrmtyt/tktttrtttr.mtmtUtetmttmmtn(fnrtnet 
it  ikt  ttifimmi  mmiktrititt/tr  tvtry  ttmttmttni 
HmUtttJtdit^mitd^mmktt  tkt  mmmtrrmfk  mt 
m  wktit  m  ptrfttt  aitmknnt  ^mmbtmkit  u^ftT' 
mmOtm  M  ikt  kitttncmi  tr  tkttkgifmi  rf»» 
dWi/.**— Satvboat  Rcvibw. 

ctmtrmdictitmt  t/tkt  PtMt,  mmdt/tktpttititm 
wkickt  ma  m  mtmtttr  tf  kiattry,  tkij  ktid  im 
tkt  emrlf  Ckmrck.  tkt  bttkfrttttda  it  dtterikt 
ikt  thrtt  grmt  ftrgerita  Ij  wkiek  tkt  Pm/mi 
elmtima  were  i^fkala—tkt  ftid^rimm  dtcnt£tia, 
ikt  dtmmtitm  tf  CtmstmmtiMt,  mmd  tkt  dterttwmt 
t/Grmiimn,  Tkt  Imat  tmbjtct  tmgki  tt  bt  cmrt' 
fuUy ituditd  by  mil  «nA#  wiak  tt  mmdtfttmmd 
tkt  friglU/ul  tyrmmmy  tf  m  etmt^iicmttd  ayattma 
^  iawaf  Jetmatd  mtt  /rr  tkt  /rpleetitm  tf  m 

tktm 


tms  mvt  tmt  mcmmtmmtmttt 
^kigkatmmdu^im  ikt  Mi 

Mf  mdtmiittdfy  tmUiitd  it  ^tmk  witk  ikt 
mmtktriiy  tkmi  mtmai  mttmek  U  tttmkMtktd  W' 
fmtmtitm  :  bmi  mtt  tmt  tf  iktma  kmt  kitktrtt 
frtdmetdmwtrk  mtttt  ikti^ tt  tttmit m  dm^ 

•        ^  •  ^M.  ^m.  >•  A     m 

Oemtitm  mttktktmdtfMamthet.  iiitmti 
m  pitet  ^  matrtfy  ftttmaiemi  wriHm^,  U  it  m 
trtmHtt  dtmKmg  watk  m  Imtgt  tmfytei  im  mm 


'witk/mibkmmd 

TATOK. 

"Jfmmttmrwia,  mt  dtmbi.  At  km^  wUk  Ht 
etmitctmrn  ma  tt  ikt  mm$mt  Mibl  kivkabtmtmtk 
tktmtmidejimmt^*fmamt.'  Wt  dt  mtt 
imtemd  it  t,^tr  mttf  ftrntfibmiitm  ifmmtdi  ikt 
timeidmtitm  iff  tkt  mayattty,  mmittt  iibt  m> 


tribmtitm  it  Mf  tkmi  ikt  tttk  btmra  imittmmt 
tvidtmtt  ff  btam^ tkt  mtrk ^ m  CmtktMt^matd 


Pttpla^  but  mt  imstrumtnta  ftrgrimdit^  i 
tt  aubtfctitm.  Tbtm,  mfttr  mm  Jkiattriemi  tut- 
Umt  t/ tkt  iemetMl  frtmtk  of  tkt  Pm^ptmtr 
am  tkt  twti/tk  mmd  tkirtttntk  ctntmrita,  tkt 
writtrt  amiar  mptm  tkt  ^<m.'imriy  tpiacafml 
mmd  altritmi  fmtttitm,  patmt^mf  ami  kt.p  -tmr- 
miltmiiy  avary  littlt  ckmm^f  wtrkad  ih  <mt 
dirtftian,  invmrimbly  ttrndtrng  to  tkttm  tka 
rmlt  tf  tkt  Ckmrck  imtt  tkt  ^tmer  ^/  Rmmat ; 
mmd  ktw  tka  grwwtk  tf  maw  imatttmtitmt,  b'kt 
tkt  maamatturardartmtui  tka  Imfutaititm^  grmda^ 
mUy  wttkdraw  tka  ctndmct  ^fmfmiwa  fwwm  tkt 


tkmi  tkart  mat  mtt  mammy  CmtktHea  im 
wkt etmJd kmvt writtam  ii,  Tmkrn^  iimitm 
mil,  it  ia  mt  txmggtrmtad prmita  tt  ammtatettriat 
it  ma  tkt  matat  dmmamgimg  maammit  tm  UOraf 
amtmimmitma  tkmi  kmt  mpfamttd  im  wit4a\'n 
ttmaa.  Ita  iamrmimg  ia  etpitmt  amdemm^ta, 
yat  at  mdmirmbly  mrrmaigtd  ikmi  it  immmrmb/y 
illmatrmtaa  mtktmi  trntrimying:  tkt  mrgmim^mi 
Tka  atyla  ia  aitmr  amdttampia,  maad  tkara  u  mt 
mttam/t  mt  rktttria.  tt  ia  m  piatt  ^f  ttti 
mmd  mamattriy  diaiactiam,  mii  ikt  mttat  ttrribU 
far  tkt  pauaitmiau  aaammaatr  im  wkatk  tka 
'  ctatkai 
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LIFE,  JOURNALS,  AND  LETTERS  OP  HENRY  ALFORD, 

D.D.,   late  Dean  of  Canterbury.      Edited  by  his  Widow.      Third  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.    9^. 


*'  TA*  Lift  of  Dean  Al/ord  will  have  afar 
more  general  interest  than  that  of  many  more 
cmuptewmt  theologians.  .  .  .  His  life  is 
written  by  his  widow^  and  we  need  scarcely 
say  that  it  loas  a  difficult  and  delicate  task 
fitr  a  wife  to  undertake.  On  the  whole ^  Mrs. 
Alfordhas  e^quitted  herself  admirably.  .  .  . 
Hts  lift  was  the  best  commentary  on  his 
character t  and  the  remarks  we  have  made  or 
quoted  as  we  have  gone  alonjf  leave  us  little 
more  to  add.  Those  who  desire  thoroughly  to 
eMreciate  a  valuable  life  and  a  beautiful 
character  we  refer  to  the  volume  itself.  — 
Times. 

**  It  was  a  beautiful  life  he  lived;  and 
iouchit^ly  beautiful  in  its  unadorned  sim- 
plicit^  u  the  record  giiten  to  us  in  this  volume 
by  hts  life-long  companion^  who  from  his 
early  boyhood  Tutd  shared  his  every  thought. 
.  .  .  The  real  value  of  the  numoir  is  that 
it  gives  us  so  attractive  a  portrait  of  its  sub- 
ject. Of  this  too  much  can  hardly  be  said. 
.  .  .  The  goodness,  the  ^iety,  the  calm 
thankfulness,  the  ready  submission,  the  charity 
breathing  in  every  line,  is  unmistakeabU. 
And  it  is  this  that  makes  the  book  so  attrac- 
live." — Guardian. 

"  H^e   have   here   the   simple   and  loving 
record  of  a  ha/Py,  industrious,  and  holy  life. 


,  .  .  To  have  known  and  valued  Henry 
Alford  will  long  be  a  source  of  heartfelt 
satisfaction  to  many  others,  besides  those 
immediate  friends  whose  nanus  are  Unked 
with  his  in  this  beautiful  and  touching  Life 
by  his  wwfow.**— Saturday  Rbvibw. 

"  Here  is  a  book  of  rare  interest,  the  edUimg 
of  which  bears  evidence  not  only  of  loving 
affection^  as  was  natural,  but  of  great  care; 
and  happily  so  many  of  Dean  AlfoteCs  letters 
are  given  that  one  has  a  real  insight  into  his 
own  feelings.**— }OHH  Bull. 

'*  No  elaborate  memoir  from  the^en  of  even 
his  most  intimate  friend  could  gwe  a  truer 
insight  or  reflect  more  clearly  the  beautiful 
traits  of  Alford's  inner  character,  with  eM 
the  subdued  and  Christian  sweetness  whidk 
seems  to  have  characterited  the  late  Dean  of 
Canterbury  from  his  very  earliest  years,  than 
these  daily  *  Experiences^  indited  by  his  own 
hands." — Scotsman. 

*'  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume 
for  its  incidents,  and  for  very  much  that  mUl 
enhance  their  admiration  and  their  thatsJ^ful' 
ness  to  God  that  such  a  Ufe  has  been  Isoul, 
The  pnemoir  has  been  compiled  b^  his  widow 
in  a  spirit  in  perfect  sympathy  with  his  own,** 
—British  Quarterly  Kevisw. 


THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT.  With  a  Critically  Revised  Text;  a 
Digest  of  Various  Readings  ;  Marginal  References  to  Verbal  and  Idiomatic 
Usage  ;  Prolegomena  ;  and  a  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary.  For  the 
use  of  Theological  Students  and  Ministers.  By  Henry  Alford,  D.D.,  late 
Dean  of  Canterbury.     New  Edition.     Four  Volumes.     8vo.     I02J. 

The  Volumes  are  sold  separately  as  follows  : — 
Vol.      I. — The  Four  Gospels.     2%s, 
VoL    II. — Acts  to  II.  Corinthians.     24J. 
Vol.  III. — Galatians  to  Philemon.     i8j. 
VoL  IV. — Hebrews  to  Revelation.     32J. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  FOR  ENGLISH  READERS: 

containing  the  Authorized  Version,  with  a  revised  English  Text ;  Marginal 
References ;  and  a  Critical  and  Explanatory  Commentary.  By  Henry 
Alford,  D.D.,  late  Dean  of  Canterbury.  New  Edition.  Two  Volumes, 
or  four  parts.     8vo.     541.  6d. 

The  Volumes  are  sold  separately,  as  follows  : — 
Vol.  I,  Part  I. — The  Three  first  Gospels.     12s. 
Vol.  I,  Part  II. — St.  John  and  the  Acts,     los,  6d. 
Vol.  2,  Part  I.— The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.     i6j. 
Vol.  2,  Part  II. — Hebrews  to  Revelation.    8vo.     i6j. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR 

HOLY  ORDERS,  And  of  the  Parochial  Clergy  ;  with  Acts  of  Pariiamcnt 
relating  to  the  same,  and  Forms  proposed  to  be  use<l.  By  CHRISTOPHER 
Hodgson,  M.A.,  Secretary  to  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty. 
Ninth  Edition.     8vo.     16^. 
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KEYS  TO  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE, 

A  KEY  TO   THE   BUNOWLEDGB  AND   USE   OP   THE 

HOLY  BIBLE.     By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt,  M.A.    New  Edition.     Small 
8vo.     2J.  6^/. 


"Aftpiker  of  Mr.  Blunfs  useful  and  work- 
manlike  compilations^  which  will  he  most 
occeHable  as  a  household  book^  or  in  schools 
and  colleges.  It  is  a  capital  b^k  too  for 
schoolmastersand pupil  teachtrs,*' — Litkrakv 
Chukchman. 

**  As  a  popular  handbook^  setting  forth  a 
selection  of  facts  of  which  everybody  ought  to 
be  cognizant,  and  as  an  exposition  of  tJu 
claims  of  the  Bible  to  be  receir'ed  as  of  super- 
hutnan  origin,  Mr.  Blunt' s  '  Aey'  will  be  use- 
ful."— Churchman. 


*' A  great  deal  of  useful  information  is 
comprised  in  tluse  Pages,  and  the  book  will  no 
doubt  be  extensit»ely  circulated  in  Church 
families." — Clerical  Journal. 

*'  *f>  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending 
a  capital  handbook  by  the  learned  editor  of 
*  The  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer.*" 
— Church  Iimks. 

"  Merits  commendation  for  the  lucid  and 
orderly  arrangement  in  which  it  presents  a 
considerable  amount  of  valuakU  Ofid  interest- 
ing matter." — Record. 


A  KEY  TO   THE   BUNOWLEDQB  AND   USB  OP  THE 

BOOK   OF   COMMON    PRAYER.     By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt,  M.A. 
New  Edition.     Small  8vo.     2j.  (xi, 

"  To  us  it  appears  tliat  Mr.  Blunt  has  suc- 
^eded  very  well.  All  necessary  information 
seems  to  be  included,  and  the  arrangement  is 
excellent.**— "LiTKRARY  Churchman. 

"  //  is  the  best  short  explanation  of  our 
offices  that  we  know  of  and  would  be  invalu- 
able for  the  use  of  candidates  for  confirmation 
in  the  higfur classes*' — John  Bull. 


"  A  very  valuable  and  practical  manual, 
full  of  information,  which  is  admirably  cal- 
culated to  instruct  and  interest  those  for  whom 
it  VMts  evidently  specially  intended — the  laity 
of  the  Church  of  England.  It  deserves  high 
com  meiuia  tion . —C  h  u  rc  h  m  a  n  . 

*'  A  thoroughly  sound  and  valuable  ■manual." 
—Church  Times. 


A  KEY  TO  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  AND  PRACTICE 
FOUNDED  ON  THE  CHURCH  CATECHISM.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Henry  Blunt,  M.A.     New  Edition.     Small  8vo.     2j.  6d. 

instruction  oj  the  Sunday-school  teachers 
themselves,  where  the  parish  priest  is  wise 
enough  to  det'ote  a  certain  time  regularly  to 
their  preparation  for  their  voluntary  task.'* — 
Union  Rkvibw. 

**  Another  of  the  many  useful  books  on 
theological  and  Scriptural  subjects  which 
have  been  written  by  the  Rev.  John  Henry 
Blunt.  The  present  is  entitled  *  A  Key  to 
Christian  Doctrine  and  Prat,  ttce,  foundeti  on 
the  Church  Catechism,*  and  will  take  its 
place  as  an  elementary  text-book  upon  the 
Creed  in  our  schools  andcolleges.  The  Church 
Catechism  is  clearly  and  fully  explained  by 
the  author  in  this  *  Key.*  Numerous  re- 
ferences.  Scriptural  and  othertvise,  are 
scattered  e^Htut  the  book.^ — Public  Opinion. 


"  Of  cheap  and  reliable  text-books  of  this 
nature  there  has  hitherto  been  a  great  itHint. 
We  are  often  asked  to  recommend  books  for 
use  in  Church  Sunday-schools,  and  ive  there- 
fore take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  Tve 
knoTf  of  none  more  likely  to  be  of  service  both 
to  teachers  and  scholars  than  these  '  Keys.'**— 
Churchman's  Shilling  Magazine. 

"  This  is  another  of  Mr.  Blunt' s  most  use- 
ful manuals,  with  all  the  precision  of  a  school 
book,  yet  diverging  into  matters  oj  practical 
application  so  freely  as  to  make  it  most  service- 
able, either  as  a  teachers  suggestion  book,  or 
as  an  intelligent  pupiPs  reading  book.'* — 
Literary  Churchman. 

"  IV  ill  he  very  useful  for  the  higher  classes 
in  Sunday-schools,  or  rather  for  the  fuller 


A  KEY  TO  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OP  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

(Ancient.)     Edited  by  JOHN  Henry  Blunt,  M.A.     New  Edition.     Small 
8vo.     2s.  6d. 

and  historical,  and  the  'get  up*  of  ike  hook  is 
specially  commendable.  As  a  text -book  for 
the  higher  forms  of  schools  the  work  will  be 
acceptable  to  numerous  teachers.** — Public 
Opinion. 

"  //  contains  some  concise  notes  oh  Church 
History,  compressed  into  a  small  compass,  and 
we  think  it  is  likely  to  be  useful  as  a  book  of 
reference'* — John  Bull. 

*^  A  very  terse  and  reliable  collection  of  the 
mainfacts  and  incidentsconnectedwith  Church 
History."— Rock. 

"  //  will  be  excellent,  either  for  school  or 
home  use,  either  as  a  reading  or  as  a  reference 
book,  on  all  the  tnain  facts  and  names  and 
controversies  of  the  first  fifteen  centuries.  It 
is  both  well  arranged  and  well  written.** — 
Literary  Churchman. 


**//  offers  a  short  and  condensed  account  of 
the  origin,  groivih,  and  condition  of  the 
Church  in  nil  ports  of  the  vorld.fro»n  a.d.  I 
down  to  the  etui  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Mr. 
B I  tint's  first  object  has  been  conciseness,  and 
this  has  been  admirably  carried  out,  and  to 
students  of  Church  history  this  feature  Vfill 
readily  reconnueud  itself.  As  an  elementary 
work  'A  Key'  will  he  specially  valuable,  in- 
asmuch (IS  if  Joints  out  certain  definite  lines 
of  thoiii^ht,  by  which  those  who  enjoy  the 
opportunity  may  he  guided  in  reading  the 
statements  of  more  elaborate  histories.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  hut  fair  to  Mr.  Blunt  to 
remark  that,  for  general  renders,  the  little 
volume  contains  eiierythin^  that  could  he  con- 
sistently expected  in  a  volume  of  its  character. 
There  are  many  notes ,  theological^  scriptural. 


t» 


KEYS  TO  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE— CiwAkim^ 

A  KEY  TO  THE  BaTOWLBDQB  OF  CHUROH  HISTORY 
(Modem).  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Hknry  Blunt,  M.A.  Smiil  Sva 
ax.  6d, 

A  KEY  TO  THE  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  FOUR  GK>SPEIjS. 
By  John  Pilkington  Norris,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  Bristol,  formerly  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools. 

New  Edition.     Small  Sra    2j.  6tf£ 


**  TUi  ii  ptry  mmek  tk§  Jm/  JmkI  ^fitt  Mmd 
wthmmmtH,    Themtfyjknliiaiit  durimtu. 

wmiUMt^Mrt  mmm  ilimirmU  Um  staUmemis, 
mt$d  mktclk  m  tkt  prtcna  0/  Wmstrmtmt  tkgm 
tv0mldjix  thorn  «#«•  tkt  marndt  and  1 


pf  ita  rtmtitPt,    It  m.  kfweoer.a  gremt  imt" 


fTPVtmtlU  wptti  ^1^  t0Ctm  pf  tt$  L  ^ .    -_ 

//  btMTt  alltkt  mmrk$  ff  Snng  tkt  cmuUnatd 
workcfm  rmU  $cJMmr,mt$d  ff  m  dioimt  tm, 
Ththak^thgbPokUtaktnmp  wiikm  •  Li/k 
»f  Christ*  cctm^M/rtm  tht  F^wr  Gmptb  $0 
as  t0  exhibit  Um  stei*  mt$d  ttmgtt  mmd  attlitmi 
fointa.  n#  r$tt  ^tkt  AmI  cmuista  ff  ituU' 
pttuUni  chapttrt  m^aMeimi  /Mmti.''—ljTEM' 

ARY  CnURCHMAN. 

merf  '  eram  iath*;  ttiU  less  iiitmm  afdimuy 
rtmdingbpohftrach^tia  ;  kmt  (hg  aeha&imuiiter, 
tha  Stmdmrickmi  ttmehtr.  mtidthaaathtr  mfter 
c^m^kendv*  hturwUoM  &f  Divima  truth 
M/St^itworthya/itsmatm.    Cmnamlfarria 


with  which  ka  trmia  ii,  .  .  ,  Wa  haia 
thai  thia  iiitia  Aaah  wUt  ham  m  vary  wUa 
circmlatiammmd  thmi  U  wUl  ba  atMtttad ;  mmd 

mat  ramdify  /«/  ii  dawm  agmm,'*'-RwcoaaK 

"  Thia  ia  m  ^aldan  iiitia  vatmrnta,  Nmdf^ 
a/ien  ta  eritiaaa  $mafmHm£ir  vaimtmaa  ^m" 
lishadH  Maaara,  Xmaitam,  mmdhamrimg  tha 
deep  Hi^  Chmth  irmmd,  ii  ia  tha  jramtar 
antif/kcttam  ta  6a  mSia  ia  eammamd  thia  iaahaa 
emfikmticmlfy.  itadaaigniaast 
Camam  Narria  wriha  fria^ 
'vomtgar  atmdemia*  im  atmdx 

milatmdamia  me^  atumy  with  mdmrntrnga,    ii 

it  SM  4ubnirtthia  wuuattad  ikr  ihaaa  wha  tadka 


tuili 


writes  sim/fy,  reneramily,  withamt  graeU  eUa» 
play  ^  la»rmm£,  givimg  tha  raauu  aj  n 


ndi  af\ 
emrtfmi  atttdjf  im  m  shart  camt/maa,  mmdm 
iH£  tha  auhject  hj  tha  jamdnmait  emd  hamaatf 


Bibia  Cimaaaa  thrmith  tha  Gaapata.  Claaaip 
s  iftedimatjdataa  that  miiiaelaiu^  mmd  weiihifi 
/uUe/mmaattmtmtiami  iamrmimt*  msad^ngmmmi 
with  arnggasiiam:  daapi^  ravarami  m  ^ptrii^ 
mud mitarathar Emmmgiiiemi im  apirii; 
Narrid  aaah  ampiOaa  m  rami  wetm 
ta  ha  waieamum  hj  mii  amrmaat 
stwdamta   qf   tha   Hafy  Ga^palt^^lMmom 

Qtf  ASTSKLT  RbVIBW. 


A  KEY  TO  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.    By  John 

Pilkington  Norris,  M.A. 

New  Edition.     Small  8to.     2j.  td. 

**It  is  a   ramemrhmhly   waU-writtem    mmd  **  Few  haahs  have  avar  givam  ma  maara  ta»- 

imterasting  meeammi  a/  its  amhfaet,  *  Tha  Baah       mrixad  piemamra  thmm  this,    it  iaJemHtaaafy 
af  tha  Acts,' givimg  ms  tha  mmrrmOma  4(f  St        — ""'  "*  '  *'      ^- 

Lmha  mmth  axetetfy  mdkmt  wa  wmu$i  im  tha  mtmy 
a/  eammectimg  kmha  emd  iHmstrmiiams,  Oma 
miast  mateMa  emd  prmiaemtarthj  cheurmetaristie 
a/  the  haah  is  its  cmmdamr.  .  .  .  Tha  iaah 
is  ana  which  wa  cmm  hemrtify  racamimtamd,'*—' 
Spsctatuk. 

*'  O/Cmmam  Harris's  *  Key  ta  tha  SmrrmHva 
a/ the  Famr  Ga^is*  wawrata  im  high  mppraomi 
mat  mtamy  meantks  mga.  ThapraaatU  is  mat  leu 
cmntfmtiy  praAmrad^  emd  is /mile/  tha  mmastem' 
tmttatu  raamits  e^  smmmd  Imarmsng  emdpmtiemi 
thaufkt.*—ljoHVon  Quabtsrlv  Rbvibw. 

"  This  little  vaimtme  is  ana  a/  m  aeries  ^ 
'  AlfTf #*  #/«  meore  ar  lass  edmcmtiammt  chetractar^ 
whuh  mra  im  tha  camraa  ^  pmhlicmtiam  hy 
ktessra.  Rivimgtam,  it  giaes  ^pmremtly  m 
very  pair  mmd  talarmhly  exhrnmsttve  r^sum^  a/ 
the  eamtents  e(f  the  Acts^  with  mrhich  it  dealt, 
mat  chmpter  ay  chapter,  hut  eansecutioely  im 
tJUardar^thamghi'^Scmooi.hoAMDQuwon' 


Mr/i^MrUcuMe.  it  is  tha  arnt h ^m chuaicmi 
schaiar,msmi  it  lemmas  maikimg  wmmtimf  im  A§ 
way  af  cUsaiceU  iJlmstratiams.  aahicm  im  tha 
case  af  tha  Acts  mra  e(f  spaded  im^partmrnca. 
Amd,  leutfy,  ii  is  fhaatagKm^yaammd.—' Lrr«»> 
abv  Cnukcmmaii. 

**  This  is  m  aaamalta  CmmmmSarrida  'Kayia 
tha  Gatpals:  which 

'.  euad  mJUch  A 

h  thmaa  wha 


m  wmsh  ta  grmsp  tha  lam^Umg 
life  mmd  ward  af  Christ,  tS^ 
Uts  af  tha  Apasilaa  ia  damaim 


with 

features  af  tha  „ 

shetch  fftha  Actsaf ... 

tke  smmaa  style;   there  is  the  s> 
spirit  emd  quiet  amthutimnm  i 
it,  emd  tha  amtma  imstiaect  far  ^^,.^  .^ 
imgpaimts  im  the  marrmiima,*''—SLMCOMDk 


thraa^ 


\*  Oiksr  Volwtus  an  in  pn^ratijiu 


RIVINGTON'S  DEVOTIONAL  SERIES 

Elegantly  printed  with  red  bordeis.     i6mo.    2t,  6J,  each. 


THOMAS  A  KBMPIS,  OF  THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST. 

Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  without  the  red  borders,  u .,  or  in  Cover,  6d, 


"  A  Vfry  beautiful  editiom.  We  anumend  it 
to  the  Clergy  as  an  excellent  gift^cok  fot 
teachers  andother  w^nlrrr."— Church  Times. 

"  This  work  is  a  /recious  relic  ^  medianal 
times,  and  will  continue  to  be  vahted  bf  every 
section  of  tho  Christian  CAurck.^—WMMKLY 
Revikw* 

"  A  beauti/iaiy/rinted/ocket  edition  of  this 
muifvellous  production  of  a  man,  who^  out  of 
tho  dark  mists  ^  popery,  saw  so  much  qf 


experimental  religion.  Those  who  mre  well 
grounded  in  evattgeUool  truth  me^  use  it  with 
>n2/f/."— RscoRD. 

"  A  very  cheap  emd  hetndsomo  edition.* — 
Rock. 

**  Thisneweditionisa  marvel  ^choe^masJ' 
^-Church  Rbvisw. 

"  Beautifully  printed,  and  very  cheap  edi- 
tionsofthu  long-used  hand-booh  ^  dovotion^" 
— ^LiTRSARY  World. 


THE  BULB  AND  BXBROISBS  OF  HOLY  LIVINQ. 

Jeremy  Taylor,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  Dromore. 
Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  without  the  red  borders,  If. 


By 


THB  RULB  AND   BXBROISBS  OF  HOLY  DYING.    By 

Jeremy  Taylor,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  Dromore. 
Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  without  the  red  borders,  is. 

The  '  Holy  Living'  and  the  '  Holy  Dying  '  may  be  had  bound  together  in 
One  Volume,  y. ;  or  without  the  red  borders,  zs,  (>d, 

"An  extremely  well-printed  and  well  got 
up  edition,  as  pretty  and  graceful  as  possible, 
and  yet  not  too  fine  for  real  use.  ire  wish 
tho  devotions  of  this  beautiful  booh  were 
more  commonly  used."—  Literary  Church- 
man. 

"  IVe  must  adtnit  that  there  is  a  want  of 
helps  to  spiritual  life  amount  us.  Our  age  ts 
so  secular,  and  $n  religums  movements  so 
bustling,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  the  inner  life 
is  too  often  forgotten.  Our  public  teachers 
may,  we  are  sure,  gatn  by  consulting  boohs 
which  show  how  contentedness  and  seff-renun- 
dation  may  be  increased;  and  in  which  the 
pathology  qf  all  human  affections  is  treated 
with  a  fulness  not  common  in  our  theological 
class  rooms  "—Freeman. 

"  The  publishers  have  done  food  service  by 
the  Reduction  of  these  beaut tful  editions  of 
works,  which  will  never  lose  their  preciousness 
to  dei>out  Christian  spirits.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  say  a  word  as  to  their  intrinsic 
merits ;  we  have  only  to  testify  to  the  good 
taste,  judgment,  and  care  shown  in  these 
editions.  They  are  extremely  beautiful  in 
typography  and  in  the  general  getting  up." — 
English  Imuefbnuknt. 


"  IVe  ought  not  to  conclude  our  notice  of 
recent  devotional  boohs,  without  mentioning 
to  our  readers  the  above  new,  elegant,  etna 
cheap  reprint,  which  we  trust  will  never  be 
out  of  date  or  out  of  favour  in  tho  English 
branch  of  tho  Catholic  Church,"— Ixtmram 
Churchman. 

"  Theu  manuals  of  fieiy  written  by  the 
Pen  of  the  most  beautiful  writer  and  the  most 
impressive  divine  of  the  English  Church,  need 
no  commendation  from  us.  They  are  hnoam 
to  the  world,  readtn  all  lands,  and  translated, 
we  have  heard,  into  fifty  different  languages 
For  two  centuries  they  haxfo  fed  tho  faith  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  souls,  now  we 
trust  hafPy  with  their  God,  and  perhaps  medi- 
tating in  Heaven  with  gratitude  on  their 
celestial  truths,  hituUed  tn  their  souls  by  a 
writer  who  was  little  short  qf  being  inspire  " 
— Rock. 

"  These  little  volumes  will  be  appreciated 
as  presents  qf  i$ustimablo  veUue}* — Public 
Opinion. 

**  Either  separate  or  bound  together,  may 
be  had  these  two  standard  worhs  of  tho  great 
divine,  A  good  edition  very  teut^fuUy  printed 
and  boutul.—'RwcoKD. 


A  SHORT  AND  PLAIN  INSTRUCTION  FOR  THB  BBTTBR 

UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER;  to  which  is  annexcfi 

the  Office  of  the  Holy  Communion,  with  proper  Helps  and  Directions.     B^r 

Thomas  Wilson,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.     Complete 

Edition,  in  large  type. 

Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  without  the  red  borders,  u.,  or  in  Cover,  6c/. 

**  The  Messrs.  Rivington  have  Published  a  Supper.  The  edition  is  here  presented  in 
new  and  unabridged  edition  of  that  deservedly  three  forms,  suited  to  the  various  members  qf 
Popular  worh.  Bishop  Wilson  on  the  Lord's       the  household."— -Public  OriNiON. 


RIVINGTON'S  DEVOTIONAL  SERIES— CcH/itttud. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  DEVOUT  LIFE.    From  the  French 
of  Saint  Francis  of  Sales,  Bishop  and  Prince  of  Geneva.   A  New  Translation. 


•< 


'  A  very  beautiful  edition  of  S.  Francis  de 
Smies'  *  Devout  Life  : '  a  prettier  little  edition 
ffor  bindings  type,  and paper^  of  a  very  great 
book  i*  not  often  seen"— KMMncM  Rkvikw. 

'*  The  translation  is  a  good  one,  and  the 
volume  is  beautifully  got  up.  It  would  serve 
mdmirably  as  a  gift  book  to  tkose  who  are  able 
to  appreciate  so  spiritual  a  writer  as  St. 
Francis.**— Church  Times. 

"  //  kas  been  tke  food  and  kofe  of  countless 
oouls  ever  since  its  first  appearance  two  cen- 
turies and  a  kalf  ago,  and  it  still  ranks  witk 
Scupolfs    *  Combattimento  Spirituale,'    and 


Arviseneft  *  Afemoriale  Vitee  SacerdotaHs^ 
as  amotig  tke  very  best  works  of  eucettc 
theology.  We  are  glad  to  commend  tkis  care- 
^l  and  convenient  versi^t  to  our  readers,  — 
Union  Rsvikw. 

"  We  skould  be  curious  to  know  by  kom 
manv  different  kands  *  Tke  Devout  Life*  ^ 
S.  t  rands  de  Sales  kmd  been  translated  istto 
Engluk,  At  any  rate,  its  popularity  is  mo 
great  tkat  Messrs.  Rivington  kavejust  isssied 
another  translation  of  it.  Tke  style  is  good, 
and  tke  volume  is  ej  a  most  convenient  sim. 
—John  Bulu 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   CONCERNING  EVIL 

THOUGHTS  :  wherein  their  Nature,  Origin,  and  Effect  are  distinctly  con- 
sidered and  explained,  with  many  Useful  Rules  for  restraining  and  suppressing 
such  Thoughts  ;  suited  to  the  various  conditions  of  Life,  and  the  several  tern* 
pers  of  Mankind,  more  especially  of  melancholy  Persons.  By  WiLLiAlf 
Chilcot,  M.A. 


**  An  elegant  edition  of  an  old  devotional 
manual  by  a  clergyman  who  was  a  rector  tn 
Exeter  at  tke  beginning  of  tke  last  century. 
It  seems  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
trtttk  as  to  the  sources  of  eru'l  thoughts  and 
the  mode  in  vhuh  they  may  be  expressed." — 
English  iNDKrKNUKKT. 

"  Tke  book  is  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal. 


and  is  one  which  once  known  is  likely  to  bo 
recurred  to  again  and  again,  a  ckaracteristie 
not  always  to  be  met  witk  in  works  of  our  own 
dav."—KtLCOUD. 

Messrs.  Rivington  kave  done  att  tkat 
publishers  could  do  to  give  strengtkentng 
matter  a  ckeer/ul form,'*— CHvmcH  KaviBW. 


THE  ENGLISH  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  HERBERT,  together 

with  his  Collection  of  Proverbs,  entitled  Jacula  Prudentum. 


"  Tkii  beautiful  little  volume  will  be  found 
specially  convenient  as  a  focket  manual  The 
*  yacuui  l*nniemtum*  or  pret'erbs,  deserve  to 
be  more  tvideiy  known  than  they  are  at 
present.  In  many  copies  of  George  Herberts 
writings  these  quaint  sayings  kave  been  un- 
fortumately  omitted.'^—  K\h:k. 

"  Ceorge  llerhert  is  tt*o  muck  a  household 
name  //»  rrquire  amy  introduction.  It  will  I'e 
SHjfficient  to  say  that  Messrs.  Rivington  kar-e 
published  a  most  comfact  and  cotrvenient 
edition  if  the  foems  and  proverbs  of  this  illsu- 
trious  tinglish  divine.  —Eholi^H   CHt'KCH- 

M  \S. 

"An  exceedingly  fretty  edition^  tke  most 
attractive  form  we  have  yet  seen  from  this  de- 
li^htful  author,  as  a  gift-book."— Ukio:* 
Kkvikw. 


"  A  very  beautiful  edition  of  tke  fuaimt  aid 
Englisk  bard.  A II  levers  ^tke  *  Holy*  Her- 
bert will  be  grateful  to  Messrs.  Rtvinjgtmsfer 
tke  care  and  pains  tkey  kave  bestoweet  im 
supply tttg  tkem  witk  tkis  ms$d  witkal  comtnemi' 
ent  copy  of  poeuu  so  well  Jtttowm  and  m 
deservedly  /riaA/.**— London  Quartbblv 
Rkvikw 

"A  very  tasteful  little  book,  and  wiU 
doubtleu  be  acceptable  to  mmiix.'*— Rscoux 

"  We  commend  tkis  little  book  keartilyto 
our  readers.  It  contains  Herberts  Ei^lisk 
poems  and  the  * yacula  Prudentum*  m  m 
very  neat  volume  wktck  does  struck  credit  hf 
the  publishers;  it  will,  we  kope,  sneet  witk 
extensioe  circulation  as  a  ckoice gift  book  est  m 
moderate pr7ce.''—LHmisriAM  Ub»£KVSK. 


THE   CHRISTIAN  YEAR :   Thoughts  in  Verse  for  the  Sundays  and 
Holy  I>a>s  throughout  the  Year.     Elegantly  printed  with  red  borders,  l€ 
2s.  dJ.     Cheap  edition  without  the  red  borders,  limp  doth,  I/. ;  or  in  pa] 
cover,  6  /. 
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NEW  THEOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY. 

DICTIONARY    OP    DOCTRINAL    AND    HISTORICAL 

THEOLOGY.  By  various  writers.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Henry 
Blunt,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Editor  of  the  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Second  Edition. 

Complete  in  one  volume  of  833  pages^  imperial  Srv?  {equal  to  six  %vo  volumes  of 
400  pages  each),  and  printed  in  large  readable  type,  4zr.y  or  half -hound  in 
morocco,  ^2s.  6d, 

I.  Nature  of  the  work.  This  Dictionary  consists  of  a  series  of  original 
Essays  (alphabetically  arranged,  and  575  in  number)  on  all  the  principal  subjects 
connected  with  the  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church.  Some  idea  of  the  subjects, 
and  of  the  length  of  the  articles,  may  be  formed  from  the  following  titles  of  those 
which  occupy  the  work  from  page  700  to  page  720. 


Sign. 

Simony. 

Sin. 

SiNAiTic  Codex. 

Socinianism. 

solifidianism. 

Soul. 


Spinozism. 

Spirit. 

Spirit,  The  Holy. 

Sponsors. 

Subdeacons. 

Sublapsarianism. 

Substance. 


Suffragan. 

Sunday. 

Supererogation. 

Supernatural. 

Superstition. 

Supralapsarianism. 

Supremacy,  Papal. 


«.  Object  of  the  Work.  The  writers  of  all  the  Essays  have  endeavoured  to 
make  them  sufficiently  exhaustive  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  the  majority  of 
readers  to  go  further  for  information,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  suggestive 
of  more  recondite  sources  of  Theological  study,  to  help  the  student  in  following  up 
his  subjects.  By  means  of  a  Table  prefixed  to  the  Dictionary,  a  regular  course  of 
such  study  may  be  carried  out  in  its  pages. 

3.  Principles  of  the  Work.  The  Editor  and  his  coadjutors  have  carefully 
avoided  any  party  bias,  and  consequently  the  work  cannot  be  said  to  be  either 
*•  High  Church,"  **Low  Church,"  or  "Broad  Church."  The  only  bias  of  the 
Dictionary  is  that  given  by  Revelation,  History,  Logic,  and  the  literary  idiosyn- 
cracy  of  each  particular  contributor.  But  the  Editor  has  not  attempted  to  assist 
the  circulation  of  the  book  by  making  it  colourless  on  the  pretence  of  impartiality. 
Errors  are  freely  condemned,  and  truths  are  expressed  as  if  they  were  worth  ex- 
pressing ;  but  he  believes  that  no  terms  of  condemnation  which  may  be  used  ever 
transgress  the  bounds  of  Christian  courtesy. 

4.  Part  of  a  Series.  The  Dictionary  of  Theology  is  complete  in  itself,  but 
it  is  also  intended  to  form  part  of  a  Series,  entitled,  **  A  Summary  of  Theology," 
of  which  the  second  volume,  **  A  Dictionary  of  Sects,  Heresies,  and  Schools  of 
Thought,"  is  in  the  press. 


"  Taken  as  a  whole  the  articles  are  the 
fitork  of  practised  writers^  and  well  informed 
and  solid  theologians.  .  .  .  IVe  know  no 
book  of  its  size  and  bulk  which  suj^/lies  the 
information  here  given  at  all;  far  less  which 
supplies  it  in  an  arrangement  so  accessible, 
wtth  a  completeness  of  information  so  thorough, 
and  with  an  ability  in  the  treatment  of  pro- 
found  subjects  so  great.  Dr.  Hooits  most 
useful  volume  is  a  work  of  high  calibre,  but  it 


is  the  work  of  a  single  mind.  We  have  here 
a  wider  range  of  thought  from  a  greater 
variety  of  situs.  IVe  have  here  also  the  tuork 
of  men  who  evidently  know  what  they  v»rite 
about,  and  are  sotnewhat  more  profound  (to 
say  the  least),  than  the  writers  of  the  current 
Dictionariet  of  Sects  and  Heresies.**— Ovavl- 

DIAN. 

' '  Mereetntiquarianism,  however  interesting, 
has  little  place  in  it.    But  for  all  practical 


% 


Tkt9  mrt  ^f  etmrm,  mmd  qf  m§€tnifyt  mgood 

€0tmMtU:  mt  fir  txamMt  tmck  mrtkkt  as 
•Atkeism*  ' CmUmW^ CmMmwm,'  •Cmm- 
mikUim;  'CmnmmHmt,*  'Evrnt^gtUaU: 
'  Fmiktrt^  '  tt^ani  Bm^tism;  A^.,  &»c.  But 
tkt  sirwfigU  if  M#  h90k  lUs  im  tJu  UmU^ 
^rw^er,  mmd  kertim  mmrt  pmrticuimrh  im  mkai 
0m§  tmav  cmii  ih€  tmetm^y$kmimU  ^doctrvu  : 
tlUmrtuk$m  * CtmttptuMiism*  * D^tibi* 
MiUmC  *  EUeti0n,* '  EUrmty:  ^  EverUsi- 
rmniihmumt*  'Fatmlitim^  Md  tka  iikt. 

inwft.  Ai  tkt  tamu  Hm»  cthtr  mmn  prmetical 
mmiUrt  mrt  fiUiy  dtmit  «mM.  Thtrt  mrt  #j> 
etiUmi  ami  tlmhirmtt  MMr$  0m  tuck  wtrdt  at 
•Emckmritt*  'Cm^/tttitm;  *  BUtd^  'Cr^u,* 
*  A  miieJMti,*  ittmv  making  t/tht  kitt  ^  mtincr 
maittrt  am  nMck  ii  it  mtttt  camivtnitni  U  ht 
mhU  it  turm  U  a  book  ttkich  gimtt  you  at  a 
flame*  the  pith  of  a  mkaU  lihrary  im  a  c^iumm 
or  a  Pagt,  TJuu  ii  will  It  tSviamt  thai  it 
taJket  m  vtty  mimck  midtr  ramgt  tkmm  any 
mrndtrUUdngp/thtsanttkimdimamr  lamgmagt; 
amd  thai  it  toast  0/  our  cUrgy  «mA#  havt  ntt 
tht/trtumt  tt  sp*nd  im  btokt^  amd  would  not 
havt  tht  Uisurt  to  utt  thtmt  ff  thty/osstsud 
thttm,  it  will  Ar  tht  mwtt  ttrvictaSlt  amd  rf 
Uahlt  tmhttitutt  /or  a  largt  library  wt  cam 
think  ^.  Amd  tm  mtamycattt^  whdt  keeping 
strictly  within  itt  province  at  a  Dietiomary,  ti 
comtrsnet  to  Ar  mtarvellausly  tmggtstive  of 
themg^    amd    re/lectiomM^    which   a    strio$it 

tvtrfirhis  twm  elahoratiom  amd  future  uu. 
At  am  txamtplt  0/  thit  wt  amy  refer  to  the 
whole  article  om  Doubt.  tt  it  treated  «/ 
umder  tht  successive  heads  o/^ — (1)  its  nature; 
(a)  its  origin  ;  fl)  the  history  0/  the  principil 
periods  ^  Doubt;  (4)  the  contciousneu — or 
actual  experience  of  Doubt,  and  how  to  deal 
with  its  different  phases  amd  kindt ;  (5)  the 
rtlatiome  0/ Doubt  to  action  amd  to  belief.  To 
explaim  a  little  we  will  here  quote  a  para- 
graph or  two,  which  msay  mot  be  unacceptable 
to  our  readers.  .  .  .  The  variety  ^  the 
references  given  im  the  contuse  ^  thit  article, 
emd  at  itt  conclusion,  show  how  carefully  the 
writer  hat  thought  out  and  studied  hit  tubf'eci 
im  itt  variout  mani/rstatioms  im  tmamy  varsaus 


mindt,  and  illustmtt  vtry  forcibly  how  much 
readimggoes  to  a  verm  small  amottmt  of  space 
im  anything  worth  the  namte  of  *  Dictionary  of 
Theology.*  ^e  trust  mwti  simcerely  that  the 
book  msay  be  largely  used  For  a  present  to  a 
clev^fymmn  om  hit  orJinatiom,  or  from  a  par- 
isktomer  to  kit  pastor,  it  would  be  meet  appro- 
priaU.  It  msay  imdeed be  called  *a  box  ^ 
tools  fir  a  workimg  ciergyimats,***^LirmMAMV 
Church  MAM. 

** Seldom  kat  am  Emglisk  work  t^  eoual 
magnitude  been  to  permeated  witk  CatMic 
instincts,  amd  at  the  same  timte  uldom  has  a 
work  om  theology  been  kept  to  free  from  the 
drift  of  rhetorical  incrustation.  Of  course  it 
is  mot  mteant  that  all  these  remmrkt  apply  in 
their  full  extent  to  every  article,  in  a  great 
Dictionary  there  are  compositions^  at  in  a 
great  houst  there  are  vesuis,  ofvartaut  kinds. 
Some  ef  these  at  a  future  dav  msay  be  replaced 
by  others  mwre  tubttamtial  im  their  buiid, 
tmore  proportionate  in  their  outline,  and  more 
elaborate  in  their  detail.  But  admitting  all 
thit.  tke  whole  remaint  a  hotme  to  whicm  tht 
student  Will  constantly  recur,  sure  to  find 


^SSkitmottZiStiriaMi)  mo  £uod  Ugiir^ 
Cmukcm  Rbtibw. 
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Bbtmtt  utqful  Dictiommry,  ittt(f  but  fspari  ^a 


usortcous^rtktmtiutpietm,  it  mtmbehro  tkt pub- 
lie,  emdfuify  tuttasmt  tkt  tmaimy^famourablt 
imprettsom  created  by  tkt  appteunimco  i(f  tke 
firttpmri,  Witkm  tkt  tpktrt  it  kmt  mtmrktd 
out/or  itttlf,  motqueUlysa^fmlbook^fr^tremct 
txutt  im  EmgUthfor  tkt  nssddatsom  wtkeolo- 
giceU  prtblemst,  .  .  .  Emtriet  wmiek  dif 
pie^  mttek  asot,  rttomrck,  emd  ptsdgmstmt  im 
comspiiatiom,  emd  wkiek  wui  mseJu  tkt  teuk^f 
thtparith  priett  wko  it  brostgkt  fiee  to  fact 
with  amyM  tht  practical  futUiomt  wkick  tkey 
imvolvt  far  tatitr  tkam  kmt  bttn  kitktrto. 
Tke  very  fact  ikat  tktutitraiuot  art  kert  emd 
tktrt  towitwke^t  smart  gumrdod  amd  kttitmtimg 
tkam  ^uitt  accordt  wttk  our  iudgmttmt,  it  a 
gaim  sm  so  far  at  it  prottctt  tkt  work  from  tke 
ckargt  ^ tmculcatimjg  txtrttmt  vitwt,  amd  will 
tksu  tecurt  itt  admsittiom  im  msas^  plaeot  wktrt 
modtratiom  it  accoutsted  tkt  crtwmissg  grace,' 
—Church  Timbs. 

**  Tkewritert  wko  are  at  workom  ii  moo 
tckolart  emd  tkeologiasu,  amd  teumoti  da^ 
femdert  ff  tht  Chrittiam  fiitk,  Tkey  tub- 
dently  koUfiti  tkefimdamemted  doetrimot  0 
Christiamify,  amd  havt  tht  rtligiotst  itutruC' 
tiom  of  the  rising  msimittro  mi  kttsrl,  Morf 
over,  tkeir  tcktme  it  a  mtbUome;  it  doet  crtdU 
not  only  to  their  learmimg  emd  teal,  but  alto  to 
their  tact  amd  ditcretiom.  * — London  Quas- 

TERLY  RkVIBW. 

"  Infinitely  the  best  book  0/ tke  kimd  im  tke 
lamguage;  amd,  if  mot  tke  lest  comceioeMe,  it 
is  perhaps  the  best  we  art  ever  likely  to  tee 
wttkim  ttt  comftus  at  to  titt  amd  tcopt.  Accu- 
ratt  amd  succtnct  im  statememt,  it  map  eafrly 
be  trusted  at  a  hamdbo^  at  regartu  fmtt, 
while  im  our  judgment,  thit  stcomd  pari  ttiil 
mtaintaint  tke  character  we  gave  tke  first, 
namely,  ^  thewimg  most  abilsty  im  itt  way  ^ 
treating  tke  more  abstract  and jmetapkyticai 


side  of  tkeolopceU  futttiomt.     Tkt  hturgicml 
articles  alto  im  tkisfart  deserve  especial  smem 
tiom.     The  book  it  turt  to  makt  its  omm  way 
by  sheer  firct   ^  ut^uissttt,*' — LmotASV 
Chorchmaw. 

**  It  it  mot  optm  to  doubi  tkmi  tkitwookfOf 
wkick  tkt  tecoisd  emd  conchuUng petri  kem/utt 
been  issued,  it  in  every  ttntt  a  valuabU  mmd 
important  one.  Mr.  Blumft  Dietiommrp  it  a 
smost  acceptable  additiom  to  EmgUtk  tktokigicml 
literature.  Itt  gtmenU  ttyit  it  ttrtt  amd 
vigorout.  Wksitt  itt  pmget  art  frtt 
wordinett,  tkert  it  momt  oftkat  umdm  a 
tatiom  wkiickf  umdtr  tktpttm  etf  judkioeet  krt- 
vity,  veils  a  mere 
Har  statements ' 
•r. 
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trt  empt^  fottimg dowm  effimb- 

r  [amdtmst'tiattssstmtt),  mitocotsd 

m    • m   h  M  ^  m    -f  m 


it  smav  be,  tkird  hemdfrom  exiti 
Deam  Hook't  well-kmewm  Dictiomarp  mseutts 
tke  nearest  apprtack  to  tke  one  new  befirt  «ff. 
but  Mr.  Blunft  it  decidedfy  tkt  bttttr^  tkt 
/^M."— English  Churchmam. 

**  it  wiU  be  found  efadmeiruhio  tervko  to  mil 
students  of  theology,  at  mdvamcing  ^ 
taining  the  Church  s  views  om  ail 
fall  wsthim  tke  range  ^fiir  mrgumsmi 
inquiry.  It  it  mot  ^Um  tismi  m  work  ^  90 
comprehentive  amd  to  profiutsd  m  smtmrt  h 
marked  to  tke  very  emd  ty  to  1 

xrciL  torn 


widt  emd  careful  reteat 

and  wellfiundedasUweU-exprettedboU^'^ 

STAMttAROb 
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A  GLOSSARY  OP  BCCLBSIASTICAL  TERMS.  Containing 
Brief  Explanations  of  Words  used  in  Theology,  Liturgiology,  Chronology, 
Law,  Architecture,  Antiquities,  Symbolism,  Greek  Hierology  and  Mediaeval 
Latin ;  together  with  some  account  of  Titles  of  our  Lord,  Emblems  of  Saints, 
Hymns,  Orders,  Heresies,  Ornaments,  Offices,  Vestments  and  Ceremonial, 
and  Miscellaneous  Subjects.  By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Orby 
Shipley,  M.  A.     Crown  8vo.     i&r. 

A  HANDY  BOOK  OP  THE  BCCLBSIASTICAL  DILAPI- 

DATIONS  ACT,  1871.  With  the  Amendment  Act,  1872.  With  Remarks 
on  the  Qualification  and  Practice  of  Diocesan  Surveyors.  By  Edward  G. 
Bruton,  F.R.LB.A.,  and  Diocesan  Surveyor,  Oxford.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     5j. 

ST.  JOHN  CHRYSOSTOM'S  LITURGY.  Translated  by  H. 
C.  Rv)MANOFF,  Author  of  **  Sketches  of  the  Rites  and  Customs  of  the  Greco- 
Russian  Church,"  &c.     With  Illustrations.     Square  crown  8vo.     4/.  6</. 

LIFE  IN  THE  WORLD ;  being  a  Selection  from  Sermons  preached  at 
St.  Luke's,  Ber>*'ick  Street.  By  the  Rev.  Harrt  Jones,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
St.  George-in-the-£ast.     Second  Edition.     Small  8vo.     51. 

THE  PERFECT  MAN  ;  or,  Jesus  an  Example  of  Godly  Life.  By  the 
Rev.  Harry  Jones,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Georgein-the-East.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8va     31.  6d, 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  RITES  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE 

GRECO-RUSSIAN  CHURCH.  By  H.  C.  Romanoff.  With  an  Intro- 
ductory Notice  by  the  Author  of  **  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe."  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  *js,  6d, 


"  The  twofold  object  of  this  work  U  *  to 
present  the  EMflish  with  correct  descrittions 
of  the  ceremonut  of  the  Greco- RussiaM  Chftreh, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  pictures  of  domestic 
life  in  Russian  homes ^  especially  those  of  the 
clergy  and  the  middle  class  of  nobles  ; '  and^ 
beyond  question,  the  authot^s  labour  has  been 
so  far  successful  that,  whilst  her  Church 
scenes  may  be  commended  as  a  series  of  most 
dramatic  and  picturesque  tableaux ^  her  social 
sketches  enable  us  to  look  at  certain  points  be- 
neath the  surface  of  Russian  life,  and  ma^ 
teriaily  enlarge  our  knowUd^  of  a  country 
concerning,  which  we  have  sttU  a  very  great 
deal  to  learn."— Athe,hmvu. 


tt 


The  volume  before  us  is  anything  but  a 
formal  liturgical  treatise.  It  might  be  more 
valuable  to  a  few  scholars  if  it  were,  but  it 
would  certainly  fail  to  obtain  perusal  at  the 
hands  of  the  great  majority  of  those  whom  the 
writer^  not  unreasonably ^  hopes  to  attract  bv 
the  narrative  style  she  has  adopted.  H^hat  she 
has  set  before  us  is  a  series  of  brief  outlines, 
which^  by  their  simple  e^ort  to  clothe  the 
information  given  us  in  a  living  garb, 
reminds  us  of  a  once-popular  chiUU  book 
which  xve  remember  a  generation  ago,  called 
'Sketches  of  Human  Afanners."'—CHVUCH 

TlMBS. 


THE    ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT   OF   RELIGIOUS 

BELIEF.     By  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A.,  Author  of  "Curious  Myths  of 
the  Middle  Ages." 

Vol.  I.     MONOTHEISM  and  POLYTHEISM.     Second  Edition. 
8vo.     1 5  J. 

Vol.  II.  CHRISTIANITY.     8vo.     151. 

THE  FIRST  HEBREW  BOOK.    By  T.  K.  Arnold,  M.A.    Third 
Edition.     i2mo.     yj.  6d,     Key,  y,  6d, 
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